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Pkockf.dixcs iM«lxr>iA TO Petition Parmamknt fob Openijto 

THAT CoUNTKV TO COLONIZATION. 

• 

We bail witli pleasure the continued developement of increasing 
imblic spirit ainoiig the British inlialitlants of India; and rejoice to 
lindj that they can pass from the narrower view of the evils of a 
Stamp l'a\ to the mor<' enlarged consideration of the curse of 
Monopoly gencralh , and more especTally of that worst of all its 
features, the arbitrary power which it holds, i?/ lerrorew, over the 
heads of all who woulcl dare to (luestion its infallibil'ty. 

The latest Pa])ers that have riAehed England from Bengal, con- 
tain reports of the proceedings of 41 >*ublic Meeting convened at « 
Calcutta, for the jmrpose of passing certain resolutions, ostensibly 
of a commercial character, and founding thereupon Petitions to 
both Houses of Parliament ; which Petitions are most probably 
by this time in the hands of the distinguished individuals, to whom 
the duty of presenting them has been confided. We Mylsh w^e 
could offer any reasonable ground of hope for their speed y»succes 8 j 
but even had the late Administration reiiiaineJ in powder, (a circum-' 
stance on which the Inidian petitioners most probably relied,) we 
do not believe that they would have done vwre than may be*ob- 
tained from the present Ministers— bad as they are — on any quea<» 
tion affecting such remote interests as those India are alwaygr 
considered here. Whaterer is to be dpne before tlie expiratioiL of 
the present Charter, in the way ‘of relaxing the rei^rictions now 
imposed on Colonization in India, will not be done with the -cheer- 
ful consent of the party in power, be they Whig or Tory*} but must 
be forced from^^ministers by the influence of public opinioxr, ;eiL* 
pressed through the independent portion of the il^egislature. I£ is 
fortunate, therefore, perhaps, as far os uidia is concmed> at leaA^ 
that the parties to whom the late petitjpn on the Stamp Tax, and 
tl^is on the Sugar Duties and Colonift&aon, hdve been oonflded, arp 
now not in office; because they will be more free to brmg^henr 
forward witli effect, and be more likely to obtain for them t^ 0 iip«» 

Oriental Herald , VqL 1?. * 15 
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port of aU the landed, mercantile, manufacturing interests, and 
the tacit assent of the neutral members in the f louse. 

As we haye such copious materials before us on this iiucbtion, 
including the report of t'lc proceedings in India, llie speeches of 
the merchants, the comments of ^he editors, the petition itself, 
and certain otlier papers connected with the subject originating at 
home, all of which iwe desire to lay before the readers of ‘ The 
Oriental Herald,’ who cannot but feel a dt'ep interest in the if ic j 
we shhll abstain from fiirtlufr preliminary rein irks, in order to 
present to them at once the documents ‘iii question, which we shall 
connect together by sueh observations as may be rcijuired to eluci- 
date the matters of which they treat. The firs! in order is the 
Report of the Fullic IMeetiiig held at C aleutt,i on the .%th of No- 
vember last, which we take from ^ The Bengal Iluikaru’ of the 
succeeding day. It is as follows : 

^ Calc uf tit y Tuesday, November fi, 18^7. 
meeting was held at the Town-Hall yesterday, pursuant to 
requisition, lor the purpose oi‘ }>ctitioiung for the equali/aition of 
the Duties on East and West India Sugars, and the removal of the 
restrictions on the resort of British subjects to India, and their resi- 
dence therein, with reference to their influence on the commercial 
pnrosperity of the country. 

* Mr. Plowdcx, the Sheriff, having read the requisition took oc- 
casion to advert to a letter in ^ 'fhe Ilurkaru,’ which alhmed to the 
•day chosen for the meeting 'oeitig no than that of the anniver- 
sary of Guy Fawkes’s plot — a da) most propitious to the dealers in 
squibs and^ crackers. The wwthy Sheriff e\prci>sed a hope, tliat, 
n^withstanding this alarming coincidence, the business of the uicet- 
Hig migiit pass off without any blow up : a hope which was fully 
. realiaievoy it||peaceful result. There was no evplosioti at the meet- 
ing; ^cKGovemraentrhouse still stands where it was j nor have we 
heard that even one solitary scpiib has been introduced under it or 
into it, in order to disturb the impose of its fhhabitants. After the 
ohbrtatkm to peace and good of^er, the Sheriff requested the meet- 
ing to elect their Chaii;}nan, and Mr. Jaifies Voiitig was elected to 
chair, and briolly stated the objects of the meeting. 

' Mr* BaACViUN then jaldiisscd th^ Chairman as follows 

' Mt! Cbmrmw,*-^Prevkm to prcqiosing the Resoludon which 1 
ihall havelhc honour to submit to the consi^ration of this meet** 
in^ll request permission to odbr some observations not only on the 
ohyc^ts of tho roquisitiou^lljat a cimimstoiice connected wHh tito 
up at* lha requisimn itself. It has been publicly stated^ 
Ond circiualed tbeou^^ut|J]i4ia, that some of die requisUiomsts 
sngn^ iJko letter to the without reading it, or, having reod 

h^vrhbmri^pemeiying the teadency of the second proposition cott-* 
ill* Aabuaof Iberequisittonists^ 1 beg piMicly to doetoiM^ 
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that statement does not apply to me ; and, were I to judge ftom the 
j)rofessional caution of the class, and the characteristic sagacity of 
the country to which all, or most, of tl^ requisitioiTists belong, I 
should doubt whether it applied to any. Tie this, however, as it 
may, they are, I believe, here to answer for thcmselres. I am re- 
sponsible for my o?vn acts only, and having read, clearly compfe- 
hended, and deiiberSltely signed the letter, I Sin not so alarmed at ^ 
the^nind of my own voice as to wish to deny, or retract, or (|ualify, 
in the slighitst degree, my entire concurrence in its full scope and 
its most extended construefSon. , ^ ^ 

Objections, Gciulemcn, have been raised, too, aj^ainst the requisi- 
tion ill consequence of its embracing two subje^^s alleged to be of 
distinct anji unconnected interest. With your indulgence, I trust I 
shall be enabled •to prove, before I sit dow\i, that they are closely 
and intimately united j springing from the same principle, and di- 
rected to the same ])urposc. In iconsidering the first branch, the 
equalization of the Duties on East and West India Sugars, and the 
grounds on which the West India j5Voprietors claim the monopoly 
of the home market, and by which they have prevented the possi- 
bility almost an advantageous shipment of sugar from this cottu* 
try, I am fearful I cannot avoid much dry and tedious matter, the 
repetition of a " thrice- told tale but on an occasion when we are 
met to oppose the interestjs, we are bound to show we ut^iderstand 
something of the case, of our rivals. 

* They take their stand on prescriptive right, and expediency 5 and 
as regards the first, contend, that they planted, cultivated, and in- 
vested large ciipitals in sugar plantations, under an implied com- 
pact with the Legislature, that so long as they brought the whole ciC 
their produce to, and received the whole of tlieir supplies fromy the 
piothcr country, her market should be secured to thg||» - k ghmee 
at the history of the sugar trade will satisfy lyis that ws position is 
untenable. England wiis originally supplied by the Portuguese ; but 
the high price induced the Legislature to encourage the growth in 
the British plantations ; and from 1649 to 179^> the importa&ons 
were almost exclusivel)' from thence. Iq 1793 prices still con- 
tinuing high, cultivation in the East Indies was called fexr by thh 
Parliament and Govermmt 3 and a quantity, proportionate to the 
rather slbwhnd unwieldy movlMenls of a chaHeied<.f»m^y^ vm 
Prom that period, until 1909, there were 
duetioils, and alterations in the scale of duties applicable to 
of lK»th countries, and, comparatively speaklii^, hot vpty 

to the Bast Indies. Thesta 

i^^^evinced any thing but a det^irmfhatkin to m 

' tih^stabces, the competition of East Indihvritfa 3 

^ if the imporutbn of the so ih^iniflenat u mi lb 

VatcUe tte fears #the jealousies cf the West ^ 

v^aitisilook to theoause, latiier in the 
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'fiast India Coinpany, than in any fixed and unaliorable policy of the 
BritiBh Tarliainent. 1 am confirmed. Gentlemen, in this view bf 
the merits of the prescriptive right, by the admission, at a former 
period, of the sugars of tne conquered colonics on the same, footing 
as those oft?.Fe old plantationsi; and' more recently, by tbc admission 
of tHe sugars' of the Mauritius, although, in toth e instances, the 
parties alfccting to stifFer by the extension, petitionee^ Parliament 
again;^ it. It seems, therefore, that the Legislature has, on frefjJcnt 
occasions, disputed the claim of right 5 and lias been influenced by 
considerations of the pjiceof tlwiarticle In England, and the increase 
of the revenue in IHlsi The West Indians, anticipating the enter- 
prise of the private traders, obtained the dftty of which wc now 
complain, and for Ihe continuance of which they liavc now lost the 
only plausible pretension they had, viz. the restricitions Tniposed on 
them to bring the whole of their produce to, and receiv e the whole 
of their supplies /rowi, the nioth<*|r country. These restrictions have 
lately been in some instances removed, and in others relaxed. 
On the score of expediency', if the West Indians boast their 
consumption of the manufactures of the mother country, we can re- 
peat, nay, exceed that boast, in pointing to the wants of eighty mil- 
lions of people. The population of the West Indies docs not ex- 
ceed, I believe, one million. 

* If thpy refer to their encouragement of British shipping, we may 
advantageously contrast the lengtll of the passage as affording at 
*^]east an equal nursery for seiimen to India, and the greater expen- 
diture of all articles connected with the shipping interest. , ^ 

’ * Balof«course we are subject to that principle, universally ac- 
knowledged, that no nation can which is not permitted to uii ; 
and, Whilst' the prohibkive duties arc enforced, the extension of the 
tnanttfa]^tar^||||bf England, must be, with reference to whtit they 
lilted and, confined. 

’ ^ In approaching the second proposition, I cannot but express mjr 
thanks for the friendly caution we have received from an fnielhgent 
and wntcbfol guardian of the public weal. ^ He states that he is not 
asleep.. I believe him. He must be more than awake; he can- 
not bdt nee double* in discovering^ disloyalty and danger to the state> 
in the humble petition \of toe Britifh merchants, to be allowed to 
invest .Vh^ capitals in the purchase ^ land, and in expensive out- 
chinery for the improvement of its produce. His fears remind me 
qjf Imnestjp^vid’s alarm at receiving Bob Acre's challenge. ' I|<:4nes 
look .It is,.as. I nmy say,a,maUejiDq#,^^ 
l^er. It, ^aniens of powder like a . soldier’^, 

I should n't wonder, but it may n’t go o£' 

t ' So nur requisition, havin^in view the extension of British sltHl 
hud Caidtol, has been converted into a formidiSie dttack' oti 
order luxd'^iiec^ ^ 
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* Gentlemen^ history bears me out in stating, that the resort of Eu- 
ropeans to this cotmtry has been advantageous to India and to Eng- 
land ; and, when yve see the good effects of the establishment of 
respectable indigo planters, both on the reilenues of the Government 
and the prosj^rity of the pyopl^ in the districts where that valu- 
able commodity is ehieily grown, I cannot but anticipate the same 
results on the applkation of capital to the cither products of the 
couut^y. 

* But so long as the prohibition to purchase land exists, and'an ar- 
bitrary |K>wer of transniissioTi to England shall be vested in the local 
Government, the full and complete advantages contemplated ftom 
that skill and capital cannot, in my bumble opinioA, be realized. 

^ It is not necessary to my jiurpose to comment on the past exer- 
cise of this power# 1 believe it has been generally admitted, that, in 
some instances, it has been, to say the least, liastily uscU j and that 
the Court of Directors have not withheld compensation for sup^avsed 
hardship under its applK'ation. But^ it is the principle of accuser 
and judge being in the same personsf^hat seems objectionable •, and 
1 do ho]>e, that a modification of this power may be made, combin- 
ing the due and efficient control of the (Government, with the legal 
ai^ constitutional security of the person and the property of the 
subject. 

^ The delusion that oiico existed, of the barrier opposcij, by the 
institutions of the Natives, to tife use of articles of European ma- 
nufacture, has long been dispelled.* We have only to refer to the* 
records of the Custom-houbc, in proof of this assertion. ^ 

‘ In 1813 the exports of cotton goods to India were valued at about • 
1U0,0(X)1. ; in 18^24, at 1,11 5,(X)0/. This fact speaks for itself ; and 
we should neglect our own interests, the interests of the Natives, and 
the interests of the United Kingdom, did we notdoa]|/in ofa* power 
to increase and consolidate the commercial iiy;crcourse between the 
countries* Gentlemen, with your permission, I will now read the 
first resolution. * ^ 

'A gentleman (Mr. Vickers Jacob, we believe) read a lettcrfmmMr. 
Qoulbiurn, with a view, we believe, of showing that the West Indian 
nio claim to a mon^oly on the ^re of prescriptive right, but 
mfmriv claimed a due regard their inieresjta, involved in hirge 
capitals, embarked by them on the feith of laws it was^ow |Mp{med 
to abrogate. «<i 

' ^Mr* CotviK, in moving the second resolution, slated that he was 
me of tfKM who had nut strictly attended to the of the 

And be was notprepmdto go so itr as Ua mendldr. 
'Bracken, in regard to the object involved by it, although be wo^ 
got oppose it. ijis own^opimon Was, that the power of transmis- 
&nii£u»dmotptactein vesting capital in In^ I fSf 

that the power had been very leniei^ly osed^ of >w||ieh^hiasOaai 
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^as an instance^ Us he had been twenty-live years in India wiAont 
a license. In the qjher observations of Mr. Bracken he fhlly con- 
curred. ,, 

' Mr. G. pRiNSEP, inf moving the third resolution, expressed his 
dissent. froiPf what had fallei^from Mr. Bracken, as to the policy of 
continuing the power of transmission. He considered it essential 
to the success of thb main object of the meeting, to be excessively 
cautious of manifesting any desire to curtail the 'political rigk^s* of 
the Company ; and seemed, if we rightly understood ^lini, to be of 
opinion, that question should be confined, itself^ to the question 
of relieving the trade of the country, by the removal of prohibitory 
duties, and trusting it to the ministry to provide for collateral ques- 
tions of policy connected with it. Mr. Prinsep tlien took a luminous 
view of tl>e sugar question; in which he satisfactorily showed, we 
thiink, that/ on j>rincqjles of political economy, of sound policy, and 
of strict justice, British India w^s entitled to the boon which it was 
the object of the petition to obtain. An argument, which seems to 
us equally novel and forciU^<^, was the singular predicament, in 
which Great Britain placed herself by the existing law, in the event 
of some of our West India Islands, which have been so often con- 
quered and reconquered, becoming again the property of an enemy. 
England might then, ?us we believe she lias done before, admit East 
India sugars on equal terms; but where would be procured th^ in- 
creased *^production, necessary to picet this increased demand U]^u 
India? and where that equality of quality, which can only be pb- 
* tained by an improved process W manufacture, that cannot bn sud- 
denly resorted to to meet an emergency? We regret that it is 
not in ouf power to give even an outline of Mr. Prinsep's able 
speech 5 what we have given is a mere rcfereitcc to one or twp 
detachf^ points embraced by it. 

^ The meeting was notvery fully attended; whether it was resec- 
table or* not, we wik leave ' the John Bull * to determiue. The 
followihgare 

• ' THE RJSSOLUTIONS : 

' i. Moved by Mr. Bracken, secondedrby Mr. Bnicc^ThW this 
Meeting, deeply ipipressed wdtli a conviction that the comtheyijM 
ipterebutse between Englai^d and India io susceptible of gteat iHA 
iit^ednitp extension, which is frhveKied by the im^sitioit of extra 
duties- on the products of India, and by legal obstrnctiohs to the 
application of British skill and capital to the cultivation of tkosb 
produces, entertain a just confidence that the wisdom and justice of 
'Perttament w|U, the removal of sudi tmpediments, fan- 

fiSediaite impute Io the conpiercial prosperity of tetatfiea, 
and incalculably promote the general interest of India; ' ^ 

Moved by Mr. Gisbor^ie, seconded by Mr. Colvitt~Tliata 
JNtitfen/ iot the above effect, be prepare, amU'^thibmitted «o hfa 
^ajc»ty; to both Copses 
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* 3- Moved by Mr, Colvin, seconded by Mr. Broiyn~That this 
Meeting cannot omit this opportunity of expressing its grateful 
admiration of the unsolicited and often renewed efforts of William 
Woolrydi Whitmore, Esq., and other| members o^ the L^islature, 
in su])port of the claims of India to be put on an equal footing, in 
point of import of dufies, Vith the other tropical •dependencies of 
the Eritiblf Crm^n^ and that the Chairman of this Meeting do com- 
jpuuiciKe, accordingly, by letter, to Mr. Wliitmore, our respectful 
thuiikb, ^nd our solicitations for Jiis continued and powerful assist- 
ance in a, cause which jpust eventually prevail, when it shall have • 
been fully discussed, and thofoughly understood by our jountry- 
auMi at home. ^ 

* 4. Moved by Mr. G. A. Prinsep, sccondecf by Mr, E. Trotter— 
'fhat the Most Noble the Manjuis of Lansdown and the Right 
Honourable l^ord Goderich be respectfully requested to present 
and support our Petitions to the House of Lords, and Mr. Huskis- 
son jmd Mr. Wliitmore to thetllouse of Commons. 

* 6. Moved by Mr. E. Trotte/j seconded by Mr. J, Cullen— That 
the following gentlemen be appointed a Committee, for carrying into 
effect the several objects contemplated in the Resolutions, with 
power to add to their number : Messrs. Young, Colvin, Gisborne, 
Bruce, Melville, Brown, Alljiort, Bu)d, G. A. Prinsep, II. Macken- 
zie, T. Bracken, W. Patrick. 

^ 6. Moved by Mr. W. Melville, seconded by Mr. W. Patrick— 
That the following draft of the Petition to Parliament be adopted 
by the Meeting j to be engrosledC signed, and despatched, with all 
practicable expedition. , 

• 

^ THK PETITIOX. * 


* L That your petitioners have observed, with the utmost satis- 
faction, the various Acts of Parliament which have wiAiin these few * 
years, been passed, for the purpose of %;ilitating commercial inter- 
course between ^Great Britain, her colonies, dqiendeocies, and all 
other countries 3 and the unqualified recognition of tho^e sound 
principles of political economy, by which such intercourse ought 
invariably to be regulated. Relying on these public pledges, that 
your Honourable House hav.e nothing moiu at heart, &an, by mo- 
derate and equal duties, prpmom the most advantageous distribu- 
tion of capitm, and applimion of industry, your |ietitimfa beg Imve 
respectfully to remind your Honourable House, jhat' the duty of 
37 abillings per cwt. charged on East India sugar, (while that 
payable by the sugar of the West Indies and the Sfai^tias is only 
sl;ilUnig9|.) necessarily has the effect of grtatfy restricting the 
export and Import trade, the public revenue, and general pf^peilty 
pf India. . 


* il. Tbfit an equalizatiou of tlm duties on Hast India 

B gar, would aka be of the most essenidet benifi( to in 
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Great Britain, for whose relief from acknowledged distress the 
JLiegislature has so frequently desired to provide the means. 1. 'Jfo 
the manufacturer — by the increased facility of making returns for 
• the goods sold in India, thu^, removing a serious obstocle, which at 
present CKist 9 ,to the extended consumption of British manufactures in 
that wide fieli" To the ship-owner— by 'a favoavable effect upon 
freight, 3. To the artii^ans, agriculturists, and geiieraVcominunity 

Great Britain — by pro\idi!)g the means of meeting the annual!^ 
itjereasing demand for sugars at considerably reduced priceijS. And 4. 
While the benefits of the measures would thus be shared by the Bri- 
tish mjvnufacturer, the shipowner, and the general community, and 
a stimulus be given to the extended production of sugar in the 
British possessions in the East, the revenue, derived by Great Britain 
from East India sugar, instead of being diminished, would unques- 
tionably be materially auginented. 

* That your petitioners are not aware of any objection that has 
been, or can be urged, to an eqnali‘/ation of the duty, except that 
its tendency to reduce the selling; price of sugjir in England w'ould 
be prejudicial to the interest of the planters in the West Indies j 
but, if similar objections have been over-ruled, in numberless in- 
stances of a return to sound commercial policy, and if the vast 
addition to the exportation of sugar from the Mauritius, which 
immediately followed the equalization of the duties in 1823, has not 
been considered a sufficient reason for withdrawing the privilege 
then extended to that island, your plJtitioners trust that the same 
just and wise principles will be 'aj)plied to promote the Jigriculture 
and trade of India. 

III. That t^ie cultivation of sugar cane in India is subject to a 
still greater discouragement than aji extra duty of 105. per cwt., in 
the regulations of the East India Company, sanctioned by Acts of 
Parliament,^' and strictly enforced by the local Government, which 
prohibit British subjects from being proprietors of kind. While 
this prohibition is maintained, your petitioners subitnit, that, although 
exportation of tropical productions .and the importation of British 
manufactures have been considerably extended, still the opening of the 
trade, which was granted in <1813, must remain comparatively vahte^ 
less, the revenues of India unnecessarily cramped,* and the Native 
inhabitants but partially impressed w&h the fedings of attachment 
tOidhe British Goi^rnment so desiderable*to be cheriahed-t Wliite, 


•; The origioftl draft of the petition said, that * the public reventu) 
w#uld continue Inadoqusyte to the ordinary .exigencies of the public 
vjce;^%.^ 9 lode of expression not merely more forcible, but better«,|^ 
cause nearer the truth. ' 

t The original draft said/that ^ the natives of India would remain tro* 
iimf^eAed mth feelings of attaclunent to the British Government 1 ’ a 
shette| imd.&uer phrase than the one substituted for it 
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therefore, we are actuated by aregard to our own immediate interests, 
we contemplate, in the concession tif the prayer of our petition, the 
attainment of objects essential ttr the welfare and permanence of the 
British Empire in India. Similar disadfantages to tfiose consequent 
on the sugar duties, arc/clt rcfjards rum, coffee, cotton, ginger, 
and other a]jticle3»of Eastern produce, the removal of Which is equally 
called for. • # 

'^‘‘The prayer of your polltioncrs is, that your Honourable Houie 
will be paused to take into coiisideralion the expediency of ecjuallz** 
ing the duties chargeable on sugar and other articles imported 
from the East and West Indies • and of Abolishing all siichwestric- 
tions, on the rcsfirt of British subjects to, and on their residence 
in, India, ns are calculated to affect the commercial prosperity of the 
countrj^.’ ^ 

We gather, from the Hurkaru’ of the following day, that the 
proceedings of this meeting wjprc attempted to be interrupted by 
the party attached to the existing- state of tilings, but that the at- 
tempt was ineffectual. We givaJthe account in the words of the 
paper itself, as Avcll us the excellent arguments of its Editor, on 
the matter discussed. He sajs ; 

^ Our readers will have seen, by the sketch wc gave yesterday of 
the proceedings of the meeting at the 'rowii Hail, that the attempts, 
Iwhich were niiule to pre\ cut unanimity from prevailing at it, did 
aoi succeed. Though not numerous, it was unanimous^s td the re- 
solutions proposed, and the petqioii carried, adopts the very words 
of the requisition in regard to restrictions on persons resorting to 
and residing in India. To us, wc conloss, it is a maUer of indiffer- 
ence what construction may he put upon those w(«rds licre : /or 
we feel thoroughly satisfied that, in tlie legislature of (jrcat Britain, 
the power of transmissionf will be detjmed and tak^n to be in- 

• The original drufk prayed for ‘ the removal of all restrictions on the 
resort to ana residonce in India of British subjects; * or, in other words, 
it asked for the abolition of that absurd, as well as tyrannous, la*y, which 
compels every Eiiglisl^an visiting India, to have a license so to do, and 
empowers the Government to banish him ^notwithstanding such license) 
without triak whenever they please. The altenation, which makes the 
of the prayer flic removal oii]ll^ of such restrictions as cajlcu- 
l|ttd tp affcet the cummcrciW pfoSperity of the conngi’y, is the wqrk that 
has been made in the petition, from the orl/^inal draft ; as^t leaves f!ie 
ju^ment of, whether the power of preventing Englishmen from settling 
. in India, and of banishing them without trial afterwards, be injurious to 
ilf commercial prosperity or not, open to further discussion. - The atfir- 
mtiitiire shotdd nave been declared by resolutioi^ and the removal of dhe 
restrietibii asked on that ground, as an admitted one.^ As it staiw, it is 
so weak and conditional, as to be worth little or nothing. 

f This term,'' transmission,' is the gentle phrase used in In^w for. 
^transportation/ a punishment applied here to Legally eoavif ted felons 
only, and ranking next to death, in severity and ignominyr In India % 
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eluded by them* Some may conceive, that this power has been 
leniently exercised, but many admit that it has been, and none deny 
that it may be. abused. Mr. Coftrin* thought that his own caae 
was a proof of the leniendy with which the power was exerted. 
With every deference, however, to that g;entlcman, we cannot ad- 
mit that bis csis^ is any argument at all in favoui of ,the opinion, 
that the power of transmission has not been abased, or that it is 
wise to continue it. He may have lieen fortunate in possessing ur.- 
common prudence^ in holding ojHnione precisely in accordance with 
those in power, or in possessing influence with them 3 but it is need- 
less tOr say, that this is icot every ^British subject’s case. We all 
khow that individuals have been sent home for ro other reason but 
that which existed in Mr. Colvin’s case, viz. being in India without 
a license. That he has not been transmitted for that cause, only 
proves then, that the lad)^ may be administered with partiality as 
well as with injustice and oppression^ and that is rather a strange 
argument in its favour, we take it^: although all will admit, that 
society has benefited by the partiality exhibited in this particular 
case, inasmuch as it has kept among them, an individual of whose 
worth there is but one opinion. It is, moreover, as unfoir in prin- 
ciple as it is unsound in logic, to argue from individual cases, when 
favourable instances alone, of the exercise of the power, can be 
safely dwelt on. If it were otherwise, we should not have the leaajL 
difficulty in^ showing, that hfr. Colvin’s case is only an exceplicuil 
which proves our position, that the \Hmcr has been and may be 
abused : and we would venture^to •predict, that it will be again> if 
the British Legislature suffer it still to disgrace the statute Imk. 

* With tho^ who hold that the continuance of the power of 
transmission, whether it be an evil or a good, has no connection 
with a petition for the c([ualization of the duties on East and West 
India sugai^, we conceive it to be a waste of time to argue. The 
equalization^of duties cot^ld do no good, unless an improved manu- 
focttire led to an increased demand for uur sugars 3 they could not 
compete with the West India sugars,; even if the duties w^ equa^zed 
without this and this improvement will never take piece without 
the extensive investment cd* British capital, dbd the application ^ 
British skill and enteiiprise. To say^ then, that the existence of a 
power, whieh might destroy, ih armament, the property in whfob 
that capita} was ^sted, and banish tW Skilful and enterprising lur 
perintendants of it, and further, that the continuance of a law 
v^bich prohibifs Europeans from holding land, have no connectipp 

c 

< % •<>.. , , m , mm 

pcm^ls claimed by the Qovemon pennaiient or temporal, to fnflhs^ 
Ibis drCadHal punishmeiit, mtkout triah on any man he pleasei)^ without 
even assigning any reason fpr his act ! 

* A near connexion of Mr. W. Br Bayley, who has been a Oovearoraent 
Secretary Co India, (i. e. a Minister,) or a Suprenie CoundDlor, for tbir- 
^teei»or fourteen years I 
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with the sugar question, is as absurd as it would be to contend, 
that the distracted state of Ireland is no bar to the investment of 
capital there •, an argument which no political partisan at home has 
ventured to maintain, and which seem| to us repugnant to reason 
and common sense. 

* It is said, nmreover* that not merely the question of traus** 
mission, but that of removing the restrictipns on Europeans re- 
salting id India, are question of party tmlitics. They are not so 
least in t!|^ British Biurliainent ^ and those who hold this opinion^ 
seem to torget, that they* are furnishing their op{>onents, the West 
Indians, with a stick wherewith*to brealutheir own heads. ^W^bat 
reply would they n(pike to the West Indians, wljen they say " Here 
you would destroy our partial mono})oly, interfere with our pre- 
scriptive rights, render our property valueless, and yet rigidly main- 
tain your own*close system. You ask all; and would give nothii^ 
ill return.’* VVhatever the knowing ones here may imagiae, we are 
confident the Legislature will ndver equalize the duties on sugar and 
the other produce of India, while they csontinue the Company’s 
monopoly, and their system of e^lusion founded on it. 


* We cannot agree with Mr. Prinsep in thinking, that it is essen- 
tial to avoid the appearance even of seeking to curtail what he 
termed the political rights of the Company, when we are petitioning 
|the British Legislature j for we believe that, in that assembly, as 
as elsewhere, the bpinion is rapidly gaming grotisd, that the 
political rights, or as we woiud say power, of the Company, must 
be curtailed, if not abrogated alfbg?ther ; and we cannot think that 
a body of British subjects can do any injury to their qppeal for com- 
mercial privileges, the safe exercise of which must ^epend on the 
protection of just and ecpial laws, if they boldly declare their object, 
and claim the British right, of being subject only to the power of 
those laws, and not to that of arbitrary authority, whicHip condemns, 
untried, and punishes, unheard. • 


* With most adqilred consistency, the ^Buir * aSects to triumph 
over the littef, that the abohtion of the power of transmissiem is not 
prayed for, in tbepqfitlon, in so many words— in short, that the 
thing'askedfbr k not actually named, for that isthe ihet; yet the 
hai tdong admitted, that th^ terpis of the Requisition did actually 
{h|iE^eP the power of tran^pii^fon, or, ft least, that they aihoitted 
lirttilt foterpitetation j and those ver^ words of fke r^isHhn are 
kHiodkd tit the petition / In any case, the policy of eotitiinifng 
^ power of transmission as it is, of motfifying cir limiting its eir- 
or of abrogating it idtogether, must be left Vo the wkcknn 
<# tiSie Senate* The suliject Imoght he/fm them, tliey wiB deed 
it an they, hi their wisdom, see St* the petieiem, fterefote, H 


^ John 'Ball* newspiq^er of tad the organ of arbitfuy 

]8li8 cottjmy. 
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just as effectual for the object we consider most important^ os if it ' 
had distinctly appealed to the Legislature to abolish this odious and 
arbitrary power at once, though we should certainly have preferred 
naniiug the power, as the in^re plain and straight-forward course.* 

In reverting to the commercial part, of tlje question; namely, the 
impolicy of cofitinuing the restrictions on the culCivatipn of sugar 
in the East Indies, by Hie imposition of heavy duties; which, not 
b^ing imposed on the same production, w^en raised in tlie Woe^ 
Indies, operates as a bounty, or iiroteciing duty, as it is onlled; we 
are hap}^ to have it in our power tr> lay before our readers the 
substau/,:e of some well-tkned and*highly interesting papers, that 
have lately been in , private circulation, among the friends of free 
trade in this country, and, especially, in the manufacturing districts; 
on which petitions will be grounded, that cannot fail materially to 
strengthen the ^ject of the one recently forwarded from Calcutta, 
and, on that ground, must be deeply interesting to the British in- 
habitants of ikngal, as the result of V:o-operative, or, at least, simul- 
taneous, efforts of fellow'-labourecs in the same good cause. The 
first of these papers refers to a petition against the sugar monopoly 
of the West Indies; which, during the short i>eriod since the pro- 
tecting duties of East India sugar were first voted, has cost the 
people of England at least eighteen millions sterling, over and 
above what they would have paid for the same quantity of sugar, if 
these protecting duties luul not existed. It* states, and we bdieve 
truly, that tne measure for imposing** these duties passed througfh 
bpth Houses of Parliament, at the period referred to, (about twelve 
years ago,) without exciting any attention, except the close atten-. 
d^ce of all the We^t India iiiembcrs, to whom it was, of course^ 
highly accepta6le ; and it thus proceeds to argue the question : 

, ^ These protecting duties ^re imposed on all sugars, excepting those 
brought frodl the West Indies ; and, by that means, competition is 
shut out, and«a monopoly given to about eighteen hundred West- 
ludiim sugar-fiirmers, (or planters, as they are termed,) which they 
think themselves entitled to, simply because their extravagant habita, 
and the greater expense of cultivation by the luliour of slaves, 
padtate th^firom selling os cheaply In the Hntish markets, as tbe 
growers of sugar in ouv East-Indian possessions and in other coun* 
tries would do^ if the duties were equalized anVl a fair com])etit||m 
permitted. ^This will he refidily understood, when it is recoUedSd 
thait^lbe East-Indian sugar-cultivator, though a free man, is a plain 
Native farmer,* living for a mere trifie on the cheap food of his 
country, and working with Ids own hands, assisted by his finniljr, 
liketbe industrious English corn^fanooer ; while the West-IndS^ 
sugar-Wmer is a fine gentleman, who never labours and lives lu; 
xuriously, freq[uently lUsiding in England at the di^nce of lh(m- 
sands ^ of miks from his lands, which are mcuiagw^ expensive 
agents, wiflan he must jiay, and are cultivated by w^m htt 
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must inirc hasc. And to these extravagjaneies he frequently adds a 
fashionable house in town, a lordly villa in the country, and a seat 
in J'arlianient, where it sometimes happens that West-Indiau inter* 
ests and the profits of monopoly are ^ttacked, and require io l3e 
detended. 

‘ The pretence, Avhich t£e l^est-Iddian sugar-farntdi's have invent- 
ed, for perpetuatiiig the protecting dnties,ion which their luxuries 
d^)end, iU this. 'riu7 assert, that a depression in the price of sugass 
would conyiel them to do — What >*to relinquish theirs eats in Parliar 
ment, their splendid villasju England, and to reside on their West-In- 
dian estatcs,living in a plain manher, and managing their own«ftfi>rs, 
like the inhabitant:^ of the Bahama Islands, w|)o export no sugar > 
Oh, no ! this would be too great a sacrifice ; and they therefore 
assert, that the loss of the monopoly would oblige them to starve 
their Negroes ! Now what is the fact The inhabitants of the 
Bahama Islands have no sugar monopoly, for they export no sugar : 
like the gentlemen farmers in •England, they are content to breed 
cattle, and to cultivate provisions ^nd farming produce } and yet it 
is in these Bahamas, the poorest of our colonics, that the Negroes 
increase with a rapidity unknown in our other West-Indian islands. 
The Nt'groes of the Bahamas thus increase and prosper, because 
they are spared the cruel exertions of a West-Indian sugar-cultiva- 
tion, and because the absence of that cultivation affords them 
^mbre tune and more land for the production of their pj;op(*i^nutri» 
ment. • 

' The West-Indian climate is s<T favourable to the growth of human 
subsistence, that it was affirmed, by the West-lndian party them-' 
selves, before the Privy Council and Parliament, tbat,*where land fe 
allotted to the Negroes for their support, as in Jamaica and other 
islands, the allowance of sixteen days in the year (exclusive of Sun- 
days) for cultivating their provision grounds, not onlyVnables the 
Negroes to live in comfort, but afford^ i^any of them the means of 
procuring luxuries, St. Domingo, now called Hayti, which was 
the most productfre of sugar colonics, has exported littlq or no 
sugar for many years past j and yet the Negroes of Hayti, now a 
free people, have not starved, but ba\sp abundantly supplied their 
Wyants from their own labour 5 and w^hile they have done this, they 
have been rapidly adfancing iu*i^unlbers, respectability, int^ligence, 
wealth. Without th^ aid of a su^r monopoly, live Haytians 
import, and of course pay for, large quantities of merchandize ; and 
they have engaged to pay immense sums of money to France for 
the acknowledgment [of their indei>endence- They keep on foot a 
regular army •, they have a regular GovemiuoutUo maintain^ and 
yd the Haytians defray all these and other expenses civil and mi- 
litary from their own resources, though they export scarry any 
sugar. It it ft true, therefor^ that, it the IVest-Indra 
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monopoly w^re abolished, the Ncgfoes would starve ,* but it is true, 
that the West-Indian sugar-farmers might be reduced to the condi- 
tion of other colonial landliolders, and of English (*orn-growers ^ and 
would find thtnffselves undei^ the necessity of residing on their West- 
Indian estates, where their duty lies j of living, as the inhabitants of 
the Bcdiamas live, in a plain, unostentatious maipicr ^ and of per- 
sonally superintending treatment of their slaves, ins^veiid of leav- 
ing them to the mercy of hirelings. « ^ 

* In general, wherever sugar in successfully grown, ibpd for the 
Negroes may be produced 3 but whatc^vier tends (as protecting 
diw^cnd h^nties manifestly do) io increase the profits of slave- 
grown sugar, tends in the same degree to create aa avandous eager- 
ness for its exclusive cultivation, and to add to the misery of the 
Negro by adding to the temptation to exact a larger portion of his 
labour, and by diminishing the quantity of land and tikne allotted for 
the culture of his provisions. It is this eagerness for sugar-mono- 

^ profits, that, in some instances, bauses the wretched slave to be 
starved, on a scanty allowa(»ce of very expensive but unnatural 
diet, imported from England or America. 

' When oui: commercial intercourse with the East and with the 
South was iueonsiderable, imd when we Were excluded from all con- 
nexion with the gieat Continental sugar* (countries, the owners of 
Itmdinfhe islands of the West Indies enjoyed a most lucrative mono- 
poly, of which they knew how to avaij themselves. During a long 
period, the West-lndian sugar-monopolists have reahzed their 
thousands and their tens of thousemds a-year, upon the sale of ar- 
ticles grown in their fields. For all past expenses, connected with 
sdgar Gultivalkm, the West-lndian sugar-hinners have been indem- 
ntSed over and over again by past profits, though they may have 
squahdered fbe money j and, now thatthe progression of timebascaus- 
edibejr pafent to expire, and the change of circumstances affords an 
d|M$nEtUkit^ Wf proeuring sugars at a cheaper rate elsewhere, the 
Amsh are m this benefit, by means of protecting 

duties, pdfldi re#re Ute monopoly hy preventing cmipelitkm/ 

Notwitlistaiidbg the force of these arguvicnts, there are not 
waning, of eottrSd, advocate of the opposite side, who endeavour to 
delude where tiiey cannot hope to covvince } ai;}d who, by a mixture 
of ingeuaily and &flacy,«maintaiar tlv*. semblance of reasoukg 
against fhd poslaous thus ably maintained. One of the prH^ 
papm, to Which we have alluded, contains an analysis of such ob- 
jections, and % refttation of thm $eriaiim, placing the objection, 
or argumerd, ^ the West India Jf^ter first in order, and following 
ft by the answer to thd objection raised ^ an arrangement so fhvour- 
atde to imhj.ikni we tea^ fefiow it in giving the substance ot 
both I placi^i the ob|eetions In Italtp types, add answers in 
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‘I, The new Corn^protectmsr T)nhes are a precedent for the Protect- 
%H^ Duties on West-Indian Produce; and this Prot^ition is sUll 
more necessary when the Americans iff use to peimit the West 
Indian Islands to be sitjophed with piovmons direct ftom that 
country t and subject the Colonists €o the heavy addHtonal expense 
of obtaining supplies /torn more distant plams, or by a circuitous 

route. \ 

• 

* Althougl^ ail monopolies arc liable to objection on principle, there 
is still a wide difference between those monopolies which are 
tended to uphold an us^ol and fnfiuentiaF class of men in fMBt . 
proper station, and those monopolies which raiscfindividuals above 
their natural condition, and remove them from their true sphere of 
usefulness^ The new com-pFotecting duties arc intended to prevent 
the English landholder, who can grow nothing else but produce for 
liome consumption, from being crushedby competition with foreign- 
ers in the production, for his own hbme market, of the universal food 
of the people. These duties are in|^ed, al^» by encouraging the 
home cultivation, to prevent EngUmd from bdpg too much at the 
jnaercy of foreigners, especially in the event of a war j and to retain 
upon their estate (by enabling them to live at home) those country 
gentlemen, whose absence abroad, from motives of eoonomy, would 
be a public calamity. Whether the cprn-protecting duties be right 
or wrong, it is clear that «thS su^r-ptotectiw duties di%(jhttgia- 
mentally iProm them in all thesd resj^cts *The intention of the 
corn* protecting duties is to encourage the home growth, by protect- 
ing the English corn-grower against the ibrelgn corn-grower In the 
home market. The sugar-protecting duties; by encouraging an 
exclusive eagerness for sugar cultivation, present the West iMian , 
landow’ners from growing the proper food of the inhabit^is, and 
place those islands at the mercy of tbrdgdeirs j estwdml^in the 
event of a war. The cultivation of provmons for home tpcnasiuAJ^^ 
tion, and the transfer of the sugar cultivaMbn. would the , 

Colonial Proptietors, generally, to live, as^ the tohahitants ^ 
JBahamas of the Canadas live. In st moderate mahuei*,^ eonformhUy 
to their true condition aa landowners in countries purely ^^^ricul- 
tural } and would place them, according fo the different citoum- 
stances of the respective localities, on the same relative footing witit 
residem English landowners siihsigtibg on tha produc^Of thj^ own 
cstatSB^ By the inducements which jkjie sugar-protect^ .duties 
hold out to ncgleo^he cuUivatiou of theuecesa^hss of Hfo, for the 
sake of the sugar^pnopoly prodtSy th* We8tt*J(i|<8aii j|i||uSds am 
left at the discretion of the to OT them, 

as may best suit American policy podt etror^ 

f mmitted, in order that a lUjjRvldNWS/m 
ent, may, at theipp£nse of, the m<Hhet , 

e almost exclusi'Ai cultivatiM "of an j^r|ic|a 
tion, and enjoy the prodts of a ihdhopc^^ 

OHental Herald, ^ol. 17 . ' * « 
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in Great Britain^ in the extra price of sugars, from one to two mil 
lions annually. This talseaud extravagant policy, instead of opera- 
ting like tlJe coni-prot^' 2 ting duties, and inducing West Indian 
landowners to reside upon their estates, and promote the happiness 
of those wlio* depend on them, has* the' reversp efiFect, of enabling 
many of them to li^e at the distance of thousands of miles from 
, their projKjrty ; to cultivate their lands by means of on expensive 
agency 5 to eclip$e, even in Jflngland, the English laiido\vner,''pos- 
sessing a similar number of acres, in tliis great comuitrcial, manu- 
-Jfookuring and rich country j and to become members of tlie House 
of Commons, instead of occupying their proper jdaces in the Colo- 
nial Assemblies,^' where their duty lies, jflready the Americans 
boast, that they have the AVest Indians in their power, and conse- 
quently under their influence f because the improvident* and rapa- 
cious colonists cannot ‘afford the expehsc of procuring the necessa- 
ries of life from Europe, and arciinduced not to raise them at home 
by the folly of England, in wanting the bounties and protecting 
duties on their export produce-. Tlie Americiins will only supply 
these colonies on condition of their being placed, in tlie colonial 
ports, on the same footing as English traders 5 in other words, oii 
condition of the islands becoming American colonics for all pur- 
poses, excepting the expense of keeping them, which they willingly 
leave to England. These are the fruits of the protecting dut|es 
aiiff BSfflities in favour of West Indian produce. 

'II. The Proprietors could longer afford io purchase food for 
their Slaves, if theg^ ioere deprived of the monopolies ’^ and they 
VBOnld he obliged to Arotv their lands out of cultwation, as they 
only get a hare s^tbmUnce with the aid of Ihe monopoly, 

1 ' Thi^Ncgroes do not starve iff the Bahamas, from whence no 
isiigiw is exported n. they do not starve iii Hayti, which enjoys no 
c linch pit>Wting On the contrary^ those are precisely the 

islands wb^e the ifegroes prosper and inepase. The ow^ners of 
lands do not throw them up m Hayti or in the Bahamas, but live 
upon them as otbe^ landowners, in comitrics non-exporting and 
purely agrietiUural. They do not pretena to live in England, or to 
enjoy luxuries, which belong only to landmvners in great commer- 
cial and mdnui^turing.Gountria 8 t ^ * 

. • ■ ^ 

‘ III. ProprU^s mmsi pe indemnijied for immense stms, ex- 
pended on sugar*-houMes and other hidings, 

• They have been indemniSed over and over again, by large mono- 
paly fnrofits, 4rbihf their pdtontwas in force; it has now expired, 
and they must take their tlieiicc in fair competition. All that Ima 
been laid out is the result of ismnopoly profits already realised, f 

'IV.^25,000 Jiritish Seamen are employed in the West Indian trade, 

• and 230,000 tons ^ stripping, England derives an annual re* 
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<?cwMe of C,000,000Z. in the form of duties : and (y,OOOfiOOU 
value of ma^iuf act tired goods are annually sent to the West Indies* 

3 

^ The same number of seamen and the same tonnage would be 
requisite^ if the sugar were brought from other places^ , The same 
revenue would be collected by CSovcrnincnt on the imported sugar. 
I'J'ow only from three “to four millions* value 8 f goods are sent to 
the V,^ost inJies, of which a large j>art goes to South America. 
The profit on 4he remainder bears no proportion to the expense of 
keeping the i^lands 5 to wliiA is to t>e added^^^the loss to the pe oplo ^ 
of Kngland of so large a sum annually^ in the extra price createdCn^^ 
the monojxdy, witliout’which die colonists declare that they cannot 
afford to cultivate sugar. 

^ y. Sugar is the staple production of the West Indies, ami England 
ought not to transfer the cultivation, and ruin the West Indian 
colonies, for the sake of the East Indian colonies. 

* Sugar cannot be properly <‘alled^le staple of a country, which 
can only afford to produce and sell It under the artilicial aid of 
bounties and prote<!ting duties. When this happens to a country, 
it Joses its commercial staple, and becomes agricultural for home 
consumption. This transfer would neither ruin the West Indies 
li'or the proprietors, as is cridi»nt from the in«^tances of thjjJByki- 
mas and of Ilayti, and indeed c€ all countries purely or cliieffy 
ogricwUural. 'iiie only result would be, that West Indian land- 
owners ruuat live upon their estates in a ptidh moderate st^le, instead 
of residing in England* and eclipsing the |^^owners of a great » 
cdmmcrciul country. Suppose the isljmd^/yere indcpenclent, they 
could have no staple of sugar, for no country would pay the extra 
'price.' ' ^ 

^ VL SoxUh Jmerica, Mesneo Hayti, and not British pos* 

" sessions^ and ihereJvKc no teftsmahle man to itestroy 

the trade of British proprietors to iramfer iti^tkini: * 

^ If the traders of thesh countries itake il^itish manufactures in 
exchange, it is roinmercially quite immit^riai wtere they reside, o|f. 
where the goods arc broi^bt into Thq<^ articles arc paid for, 
and i^'fore the purcluisc uJbndjr is spcift id England, tif the 
colonim ports are now free to tW trades of other countries, the 
colonial commerciHlyeliaracter is at an end, and the colonists s^re not 
British proprietors coninierciaJly f hut thejr are ^e iuha" 

bitants of a neutral country, trading tq c^pntr^s and also Jo 
]fcigland. Mort'over, a sugar can only ^st by mean^ 

& bounties and protecting duties,,^ the of the people of 

Orcat Britain and Ireland, is not a trade, bu^ a contrivance fpi: 
transferring money, from the pockets of ^ Iho people of Et^khd, 
into those of West ludian proprietors* dext^dos imiifer* 

C2 ' 
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and not the sugar trade, is their boasted staple. It is no more than 
a system oiF pauperism on a large scale. 

^VII. The East Indian^Proprieinrs can exist icithoni the product }o7i 
of .Sugar : the IVcst Itickan Proprietors cannot. 

* The West Indiai^Proprictors, by demanding proU ctiiig duties and 
bounties, siiflieiently sliow, that they do not exist by the prodiu‘tion 
of sugar, but by the sums lev ied on tlie people of this coiiiifry, to 
uphold their improvident speculation, in the form of bounties and 
,fnCgHfitec*ting duties. liesides, tlK‘ question is not between the two 
classes of producers only j the consumers in Ihigland liave an 
interest in the matter, deserving of consideiation. As well might 
the people of jNIalta insist on protecting duties, to enable them to 
furnish England with oranges. 

* VIII. The East Indies were not colonised for the purpose of pro- 

ducing Sugar : fhe West Indies xvere. 

'The West Indies were pMf!y colonised with a view to sugar cul- 
tivation ; but that was in order ^at England might obtain it cheaper^ 
not dearer, than from elsewhere. This argument, like all the rest 
of the arguments of the "West Indians, proceeds upon tlie notion 
that the interests of the mother country are altogether undeserving 
of regard. Even the acquisition of the vast empire of the Ea^>t is 
terr/Sf/'England nothing, in order that a few owmers of laud^ ill ‘ 
West Indian Islands, may not descend to their proper statiem as 
landowners in countries noif-exporting and purely agriciilturak 
The idea of colonizing to jmrehase, at a dearer rfite, the tropical 
productions, is quite new. 

' IX. West Indian Protecting Duties wefe imposed, because they icete 
Bri{kh Colonies anV cultivated hy the aid of Brilish vapilal f and 
alsb, because the West Indians tcere not allowed to have their 
wants supplied from any other source but the mother counlry. 

' The same is the cjiae in the East Indies ' and if it were not, the^ 
te^ object is attained, if foreign countries take our manufactured 
goods ill exchange. The latter objectioK does not now apj»ly, as, 
with sdme few exceptions, the colonists may obtain tlieir supplies 
from whence they please. * Oii*the otbeic hand, when the English 
landowner obliged to sell Ifistcorri at a minimurn of he 
can only be reinstated by the diminution in price of tho^ otlu r 
necessaries of life, which he and his tradesmen and labourers mu.st 
purchase. This the English landowner has a right to expect. 

One argfiment is employed hy the West Indians against the re- 
moval of the Bounty and extra Duty, which stuUiJies all the pre- 
ceding, They affirm, that the Bounty does not exist, and th/l 

• the Protecting Duty produces no effect in raising the price 1/ 

' Sugar to the British consumer* 

* If the Protecting Ddly produces no effect in raising prices, why 
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do the West-Tndians contend for its continuance? Does not the 
\ery stru^p;]e they are making to retain it cr^mpletely disprove their 
allegations on tliis point, even if the case were not otherwise as 
dejir as tlie sim at noon-diiy ? As for the Bountij, it is true it has 
been reduced to one half of its former auiorfit in the last year. But 
that half still remainSj and, .of itself, adds considerably more than 
5(X),()(X)/., annually «to the cost of the sugar consumed iu this 
country. This\is iiow been distinctly admitted by the Govern- 
ment.^ ^fr. ilibbcrt, also, the respectable agent of al'amaica, him- 
self cngtigcd i^ the .aigar trade for thcdfjst fifty years, thus addressed 
his constiluents, the Assembly of that island, in a letter dated the 
1 ItU of March, 1H24 : “ The advantage we t^Vest Indians) 
in the principle and pr^pduce of cjileu luting the drawback on the 
export of refined sugar, is little, if at all, short of a gratuitous 
bounty of sije shillings per ewt.’* Since that time, the drawback 
has been lessened fty tliroc shillings. Of coujrse, three shillings re- 
main. 'j'his bounty affects the sugars of the East, as well as those 
of the M'est-Indians,* ' 

The following observations on thoJil^ade to the East Indies have 
lately appeared at Manchester. They arc so closely and intimately 
connected with the subject of (his paper, that no apology is neces- 
sary for inserting them. 

* There is nothing connected with the policy of England, (says a 
late writer,) more retnarluvble, than the degree of apathy w hich h er 
people generally appear to exjiertcpce, wdtli retercnce to the^MSKfs 
of tire most important of all dependeueit;s, the Eastern Empire. At 
a tnoment when the inlluence of Greaf Britain is felt and acknow- 
ledged over the whole continent of India, — where an hundred mil- 
lions of people, directly under our own sway, and millitftis upon 
iniliion.s besides, who dwell under the nominal rule of their Native 
Princes, look to us as the arbiters of their destiny, and the gu^rdian;S 
of their Imppincss j and when it is avowed, that the loss of t&s in- 
liuence would aflect us more materially thtyi almost uuj othi^r 
Ciikunity, — it is surprising to behold the neglect with which every 
relative to tfie proper management of British Indfia,«is^ 
treated. ^ 

'At a moment too, when the manufactul*ing ^districts in this 
country are .suffering mosj; heavily for want of a market for their 
goods, jgd when the maiiufactuijprs^of other eoliatrics tjre treading 
eU>sel 3 ^f)un our heels ; * it is of great importance, that the ^ple 
of (ireat Britain slioulid be fully acejuainted With the restrictions, 
which cramp our trade with our ou>n Empire in the East Indies,*-*- 
thiit they should be fully luvare of the vast field which India opens 
for our relief ; and of which we are only prevented from availing 


y ' France now manufactures about as much Cittou as wc tlitl only 
fourteen years a;?o.* - 4 
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ourselves to an extent almost unlimited^ by heavy duties upon im- 
ports from the East Indies, beyond what are laid on similar articles 
from the West Indies. 

* A duty ctTlO?. per ton >nore, (being r)0 per cent on the prime cost,) 

is laid on East than on West India Sugar •, the duty on West being 
^Z7l. on Eajt, India 37t., per ton. ' ^ 

^ 28/. per ton moY laid on East than on ^yest India Coffee ^ the 
duty on West being 56/., on East India, 84/. per ton. f 

'28/. per ton more is laid «Ott East than on Wes|| India Cocoa 5 
the duty on AVest being 56/., on Eastjlndia, 84/. per ton. 

'^^7L per ton jnore vtt laid on feast than on West India Turmeric 5 
the duty on Wost being 3/., on East Indm, ]0/. per ton. 

' 1 l/r. 6d. per gallon more is laid on East than on India Hum 3 
the duty on Weal being 8s. 6d., on East India, %Os. pci gallon. 

' 6/. per cent., ad vedorem, is laid on East India Cotton Wool, while 
West India is admitted free of (Jnty. * 

' The Cotton Manufacturers of India arc liable to a duty of 10/. 
per cent, while English ma^ffifactured Cottons arc admitted into 
India at a duty of 2^/. per c^nt. 

' The SilklVIaufiicturers of India arc liable to a duty of 30/. per cent., 
while those of France are only chargcahlc with the same duty. 

'There arc also higher duties on a variety of other articles, jbucli 
ai^mlQj^d^rWoods^ jMalioguuy, Hides, &c. he., than on himilar arjj^clcs 
from the IVest Indies. • 

' The TMaiintius, a small ^island, (ceded to us by France,) is cuhi- 
vated by iilaves 3 it lias lately been selected as the object of iayour, 
being the,pnly spot, in our Eastern Empire, put upon the footing of 
the West Indies, with regard to import duties. 

' N^witbstanding* these disadvantages, under which our Bast- 
India Trade is placed, it Is a remarkable fact, that our exports to 
that codhtry have in^cased in an astonishing degree. 

*JSipport qf Cotton Goods to India from OMetal Oocuments, hut divided by 
# * 28, /d give the quantity in Pieces 28 yards each. 

^ PrmU’d. I Plain. tW Ko, 

1814 ending Jan. 5, 1815, 21,600 7,621 29,221 

IB15 T 28,788 17,478 46,266 

1816 35,;i<f8 2),621 60,919 

1817 88,143 ^89882 

1818 •• 150,988 164,799 315,787 

1819 ....- 132,628 121,930 254,558 

18^ 271,509 240,144 611,653 

1821 356,423 355,026 711,449 

^ Ve are also shipping to India considerable quantities of Cotton 'ftouit. 

* ' We lay the bawQ duty on Cotton from our own doininioub in JudA, 
^ on American Cotton, v^hilc America imposes from 26 to 100 per edit, 
on <mr manufactures.^ 
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^ Wliat, then, \poiild be the extent of thijs trade, were the produce 
of British India put upon a fair footing, as regards import duties, 
with the produce of our other colonies ! 

* It may be objected, our Government is not in a si^jaation to re- 
duce the Revenue ; but, on a little reftdbtion, it will be evident, * 
that, as an increased export of ,thc manufactures of this country to 
the East Indie;^ would enable the people of England io consume an 
increased quantity the produce to be received imreturn, the Re- 
venue would be benefited by the cliangej — besides, w’e are now 
paying a bounty of 3^. per ton in the^awbacK allowed on refined 
sugar exported. To take off this l^iinty, would be some saving to 
the" Treasury, and a large saving to the people. It is not 
dear loss to the natbn of SL per ton, upon tbv sugar export^ ; 
but mark, it also raises the price of all sugars consumed in this 
country, Si. per ton, and is a t^ix on the nation, paid to the sugar 
growers, of not less than six hundred thousand pounds per 

ANNUM. 

' It must in fairness be stated, ^Ihat the East Indies have rome ad- 
vantage from this bounty in oomnMH with the AVest Lidics, though 
comparatively only to a very small amount, os the sugars im|>orte(! 
from the East Indies bear a small proportion to those from the 
West. Until last Session, the bounty was 61. per ton j SL per ton 
was then taken off. Tliis a wise mcabure on the of Go- 
vernment, and we rejoice in it, there being no good reason why the 
people of this country should pav a bounty on the producMf*^her 
the East or the West Indies. At the same time, it must be ob- 
served, that, as no equalization totik. place in the duties, this mea- 
i^e places the East India trade in a worse situation rvlativeUj than 
before, inasmuch as that, while, by the operation of the# bounty, all ' 
sugar in the British market was sold 6/. per ton above its natural 
price, some of the liner qualities of East India could be imported 
in return ff)r our mauufectures, and were brought into colnpetitioti 
with the West India monopoly, even payihg the extra duty of lOL 
per ton. Now receiving only 3/. per ton, (Hh advantage, as before 
observed, to which ne^ither the East nor the (Vest is entitled,)^ ^d 
remaining subject to the extra duty of 10^ per ton, the measuilFis 
calculated still more to limit importation frpm the East Indies. 

' The plea of the AVest Iiidians„(for }hc continuance of this bounty, 
and|rf those protecting' dutiej so injurious to our commerce, and 
exp^aivc to this country,) used'lo be, " You have tAe moijppoly of 
our Trade and Navigation.” Even the Colonial AssembU^ have 
repeatedly admitted, that, when the restrictions on their trade should 
be taken off, tliey would no longer have a claim to any exclusive 
privilege in our markets. Thuse bustrictioms ab^ taxbn qpj 5 .-T 
The carrying Trade of our Colonies is tlirown open-*4liey may send 
.their produce where they please j and, excepting a few prohibited 
artides, euclt as Gunpowder, Atms, Books, (kc.^ may rccei|e their 
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supply of manufactutcd goods from whom they please j * but, will 
it be belies, ed ? a prohibitory duty has just now been laid on East 
India Hum ! ! 

^ These sacrifices, enormously great as they are, are not the whole 
*of the burden imposed u}K>n this country, to enable the planter of 
the West Indies to continue the cYpenpive, the ruinous S) stem of 
slave cuUivaVion,^B^hich, without such support/ he would long ago 
have been forc^jd to abandon, and to have adapted a better 5 we 
• will mention oflDther item. 'J'he expense of our slat^e colonies 
during tlie year 1884 , a year profound peace, for na^al and mili- 
tary defence, and other contingencies, amounted to upwards of One 
Six Hundred Thousand ^Pounds, and this is an expense 
which is going oivfrom year to yejir ; while, 024 the contrary, India 
MAiNiAiNs HCBSELF — her dcfencc and government cost us nothing. 
The expense of every establishment conmeted with her, a/ home or 
abroad, is defrayed from^ hei own resources. * 

' But it is said, the West Indij|s are a source of wealth to the 
mother country; — ^that they ^ve extensive employment to her 
manufacturers. Oil the contnju^, as matters are now managed, 
^ley arc a dead weight; a source of enormous expense, without 
any adequate return. It is calculated, that, on account of the West 
Indies, wc have added oni^ hundred and fiftv millions to our 
INatioiial Bebi« But to say nothing of this, whether it be more or 
less; to say nothing of the millions which this nation has anntudly 
to interest upon tliib mighty sunt ; to say nothing of the 

incalculable loss which tbih countr/ sustains, from our Trade being 
cramped and limited, by pr<ytecting duties to favour the W^st 
Indies ; to spy nothing of the sum levied upon the consumers, the 
Enigland, li eland, and Scotland, in un enhancement of the 
price of their sugars, &c., by the operation of' these duties, which 
prevent the produce of t;he East Indies being brought into fair com-*' 
petition ^itb the ‘W'est ; and which sum, whatever the amount, goes 
not into the Treasury, brrt direct into the pocket of the West Indian 
ptmter $—to say nothihg of all these, we have besides, as stated 
^fore we derive any profit from the trade of the West Indies, 
fdPIlefcnce and other contingencies, and in their part of the bounty, 
an absolute outlay of mo^e than two milli6ns per annum ; a sum, 
%n nearly as great as the wiiolu amount of our manufac- 
tures consimicd in our West India *Colonies.« 

^ In amaddre&s to the dottoii Madufucturcs, it is further remal^ked, 
that 

It is an indisputable fact, that a large proportion of the human 
race are willing to wear cotton clothing ; and that you can supply 
them with that Nothing at a much cheaper rale than they can pro- 

* 8ec * England Eiibiaved by her own Colonies : * and, for inforiuution 
' llcskii^on’s Speech,* March 21st, 1825 . 
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cure it from any other quarter, provided only you are allowed to 
^tttke their produce, freely, in cvchange for iO At p/escnt yoUr 
export of cotton goods, large as it is, is licit sullif ient to meet the 
wants of a foitieth part of that inuueu&e population, who would 
gladly buy their clothing of you, if thc^fmight but *pay you for it 
in the fruits of their laboiy. ^ 

You hav^ ^^itAessed, on former occasions, tlic bhAeticial effects 
of fresh openings liur our commerce and manufeictuKS. A few years 
ago, a new* trade was opened witli about twenty s^lions of people* 
in bouth Aipcrice, and you know jBcdhat extensive benefits you dc- < 
rived from it. Hence you may wm some idea of what the effect 
would be of opening a free and unrestricted trade with morc^tkasr 
twenty times that nqmbcr— 1 mean, with nearly jtive hundred mil- 
lions of people in Asia. 

" Whafc was Jit which prevented you, until lately, from trading 
with ^outh America ! What, but the restarictions imposed on that 
trade by the Clov cnimciits of Spe^n and Portugal > 

'' And wdiat now prevents your trying with the five hundred mil- 
lions of Chin.i, Iliiidoostan, and^ic rest of Asia ^ Wliat but tf^^ 
restrictions imposed on that trade by your own Government ^ You 
have only, as il aj)i)oars to me, to ask that these restrictions should 
be removed, iu order to its being done. So rctisonable a request 
could hardly be refused, more particularly as it is in strict agree- 
ment with the \ery liberal principles of trade which have been 
avowed, and which, in a Variety^ of other instances, huvc-^^pwuiwted 
upon, by his Majcsty\s Government**^ 

We need not add another word^to this. Let there be but corre- 
sponding exeitions made by the merchants in India, to support thc^ 
claims of the advocates of unrestricted intercourse between England * 
and her Eastern possessions, in this country, and their united efforts 
must and will prevail. 


Sonnet. 

Who secs thee must adore j — thy beauteous face 
Reflects thy height intelligence of mind. 

While in thy faultless form, that "thralling grace 
Makes love my fate, and wijling choi<?e combined. 

Yes, 1 do love thee^ sweetest of tJiy kind ! 

Deep and indelible the sudden stroke 
Effaces all that love had graved before. 

And makes me feel, alas ! how true I spoke 
Those fatal words — Who sees thee must adore !’ 

Y'^et why should I my destiny deplore } * 

•Tis ecstacy to love thee, though despair 
Hang o’er the future like a moonless night,— 
O’ershadin^all that hopeful fancy there ^ ‘ 

In gilded visions summon’d into light. B. <J. B 
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In entering on this gubject, it is irapossible ip refrAin from con- 
^emplatingj with i sigb^ the enormous expenditure so uselessly made 
in the Establishment of Sieir.jk,I^one, which is cither abandoned^ or 
about to be so, after a terrible lojw of life^ an almost total failure of 
object to which tho public mdently looked forward, and every 
ameliorating eifccji corresponding to the assistance and liberal sub- 
scriptions supplied. Africa, which has, for so many centuries, bled 
at every pore from European cupidity, still suffers m her^ wretched 
population 5 nor has any visible advantage hitherto* resulted, which 
can be reckoned as the commencement of a remunerating process 
likely to redeem the past, which,/ by enlightening her debased and 
ignorant sons, and teuebing tb^ the rudiments of useful learning 
ogid C hristiaii truths, might reclaim them into the great fiunily of 
man, partaking of, and augmenting from their own stores, the in- 
exhaustible [iroducts of nature, winch a genial commerce and en- 
lightened views might establish. To accomplish the amelioration 
of the much injured African, nothing more is requisite than the cub 
tiva tion of his faculties ; how long will it be ere the promoter of 
this'TI^Sfrcd end shall be convinced^ that it is by the formation of 
, negro schools, amid our islai^ls or in Europe, wherein the sons of 
Africa may gain an insight into the simplest truths of knowledge, 
^and thence Return to their native abodes to disseminate their new 
lights, that Ve may look foiward, by little and little, by slow hut 
certain steps, to obtain this most important result 1 The power of 
becomin&intelligent aud well informed, appertains to the African as 
) as the European.. The ef^brated Bluuicnlmch gives us a most 
ei 4 iertainu% account of little library, which he possesses, of works 
written by negroes, fVom which it appears, ' thajb there is not a s»iuglc 
defW»tmenl of taste or science in which some negro lias not distin- 
guished hisnaelf/ Without venturing to pt;onounce so sanguine an 
encomium this, the hdkiwing observations, fiom a Memoir of 
H. PacbO,' recently Vead befoye the Geographiced Society of Paris, 
with an early copy of which we Inve been favoured, are so entirely 
in accor^Dce {(ith our own opinion,' that we perform only our duty 
in recommending them to the public notice and favour. 

Stationed for many years at the confines of the interior of Africa, 
M. Drovetti (th,e late Consul-General of France at Cairo) had pecu- 
l!ar**advantages for considering the great problem of exclusion from 
intercouTbe, which attached to the c»cntral parts of this great portion 
" of the glol^ : wc know not how to bestow the term of States on 
these Afrlcjakp hordes, which, bounding their exertions to their phv- 
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sical wantSj scarcely exist in a higher sphere than the palms on 
which they chiefly subsist. * 

Nevertheless, in the number of young Africans which arrive every 
year in the valley of the Nile, M. brovjtti has foiuiJ an intellige^e 
and natural sagacity, of which the European manufactories of 
Pasha of Egypt daily shpply convincing proofs. , ,liut this posi- 
tion involves apparently this difficulty — N\hy, if the Negroes be 
thus intelligent, as individuals, do tliey remain, as a race, in com- 
plete torpidity } Why do they invent nothing among themselves* > 
Why hat ft they net er formed uf^rts, or constructed boats or ship-^ 
ping, to navigate the rivers ot their i\pmeuse continent? W^^ 
have they had no lawgiver, to mould, or conijueror, to eonSer^ * 
and create a powerful people from bands of slafes ? Is the climate 
a cause of tliis apathy ? A great writer has asserted this position ; 
but facts havctloiig proved, that the genius and merits of nations 
have no thenuometrical grade. Can this*c(Fcct arist-from a natural 
degradation of species ? The Reveries of a few disordered mate- 
rialists are disproved by a Ihoush^ fact-j, which clearly confirm the 
truth. The whole human race«^ earth are one family. In sqber 
reason, we must attribute the true source of the moral phenomenon, 
not to the influence of climate on the human being, nor in any par- 
tial classification, (an injurious idea on the bounties of creative 
power,) but in the geographical character of the iuhabiUblc sj)ots 
in reference to tlicir residents. In our view, it is allowable to con- 
sider the leopard’s skin, by ‘^liicb the ancients ingen^W.^Iykjdesig- 
nated Libya only, as truly applicable to Africa entire. 

That vast ocean of sands, amid which are some spots of earth, 
must ever have rendered communication with efleh other vei^y 
difficult, and their union, politically speaking, impossible. More- 
over, the immense Zaarah forms a new zone of separation be- 
twixt these disunited spots and the nfaritime sboreg^of Africa. 
This zone, a dreary and burning desert, placed between Ae centre 
of the continent and the civilized worl^, presents to* the latter a 
barrier, which sIiq has hitherto found insurmountable. Without 
wandering into the obscurities <*of history to establish this poin^ it 
may be assumed, thak while all the civilized states have, at various 
epochs,* sought to penetrate into the heart of Central Africa, no one 
has ever accomplished tliis endL. ^ * 

Jn modern times England haS devoted herself y> the search, and 
has lavishly expended her gold in pursuit of the golaen dust of 
Africa) her numerous class of enlightened travellers' have perished 

* It is recorded by Pliny, that, Julius Csesor declafed, ihOX but fdr the 
tempting baits of ambition, he should have preferred the glory of ex- 
ploring Africa^ and discovering the sources the Nile, to every other 
enterprise. 
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amid the wastes and pestiferous rivers of Africa. Other nations 
have made similar elForts, and experienced similar results : the only 
return for these painful sacritices have been, the rectifying of some 
of our geographical opinions and positions^ — they have seen new 
rivers, and mountainst— ‘the maps have been improved , — but 
the native Africans remain the same. ^ ^ 

Nevertheless* ' the 'African, with his woolly haiv, flat nose, and 
thickened lips, is Mafi, jfs much as ourselves. We ^lave for centuries 
ventured to call him our slave ; — the voice of Europe, of li’ature, at 
Hk^ngth prevails, and Africa is But Europe must i>ot halt at 

the mere recognition of native rights ; she must add the highest 
!S3f?rr^d importance to by enlightening this much-injured racCi 
The darkness of Iskmism surrounds, as a dense vapour, unhappy 
Africa, retains her surface os its domicile, and watches her as a 
prey. This malign spirit gains on her pojmlation ^ it is supreme 
in Sohdan3 it pneamps iathe desert with the numerous Tiiarick 3 
in Abyssinia it hns nearly overshadowed the cross 5 and we find it 
governing the much sou^t for Tomouctoo. Thus, even if we suc- 
ceeded in exploring these regiouf^if Islamisin, tempted by gold, 
assisted our savans to pass these long-closed barriers, she would 
restrain us by ber escorts, and watch and repress every step : we 
might rectify our maps, collect geological specimens, write tours, 
and enrich cabinets, but the native African will remain buried in 
darkness, reproachful to the present era and prospects of the Immaa 
race. 

It is not in paying wages to Mohammedan false guides, or des-' 
.patching travellers to be devoufcd'by the insatiate deserts, that we 
shall ameiioraUi the social state of the Negro. It will be by creating 
alink betwixtiijthe most distant spots of Africa and Europe, by ac«* 
cttstoming the; jlfti^us to European society, that we shall placer 
them, as a pebpl^ in the (Space they ought to occupy in the great 

3 lK^^, ithelDuce mother of knowledge and science, cannot 

benefit, but she can greatly aid in it% realisation 3 every 
yehr.^'great mimb^ of youn^ negroes arrive there from the iute- 
rbrj alfeadyMobammed Afi has begun to drep^ them from slavery, 
Instisad of jibing them to be disposed of in the market-place of 
Cairo, to lie purchased for the servicp of harems, he puts arms into 
their hands," and makes thejn soidiess, I|; remains for Europe to try 
ta> make tltcm ah intellectual race, and the task may be accom- 
..plished* it is. the plan of M. Drovetti, to send yearly from Egypt a 
portion of these young Africans; that, in the schools of Franco, they 
may learn to acquire the light and information of civilized Europe* 
Their« unformed ininds, manifesting some marks of intellectual 
character, will soon evince the intelligence of that living spark 
within, which, whether atjflcd or called forth, is ^the divine breath 
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life/ animating every living soul, African as well as European. 
Returning la their deserts, they will not forget the lessons thus 
gained; their new ideas and thoughts, the light arrow from tMr 
ciuiver, will ])jis'5 from Oasis to Oasis; knowledge will reproduce 
knowledge, and 9, few children* will soon begin to » effect an ame- 
lioration which sc^ many ages have failed t<^ produce. 

Such Arc the views of M. Drovetti ; while, therefore, the gates 
of Egypt^ are open, and the sorp 'At' Africa [loured thus annually ^ 
into her valley, might <iot Agijhts of the various Societies pro- 
fessedly constituted for the conversion the Heathen, 
schofils of NegroCiP, which, supplied from these sources, might be 
made seminaries for teachers to return to their native countries ; 
one hundred, or even fifty intelligent Negocs, thus properly culti- 
vated in Eur(fpe, and restored to their nidive tribes, and afterwards 
kept in correspondence with, and sustained by the notice and patron- 
age of our African EstablishineWs, would tend more efficaciously to 
forward the beneficial result ofj^roving her population, at a cost 
comparatively trifling, than all fliat has hitherto been effected by the 
expenditure of hundreds of thousands of pounds, and much waste of 
valuable lives. 

May, therefore, the individuals who direct our great national 
establishments try, experimentally, on ever so small a scale, a Negro 
school and establishment, in free Biitairi, as well a«awi#i <AVance. 
Soon, through the silent but etfective help of grateful assistants, will 
Europe leurn those geographlcaikprtjblems, the solving of which ha^ 
resisted all her efforts, and this bright reward v^ill come forth 
from an Institution founded in phibrnthropy, guided J>y the truc^ 
motives of action in the human heart, and euataiued and sanctioned 
by the most vital principles of Christiani^. 


* The writer knows instances of the spread of knondedge ahd Christi- 
anity, through the ^ilcnt channels of native teachers, which estaliHsh 
this as the true and rational mode. The judicious understanding of 
Bishop Heber selected this ns the route to |}ittdoo conversion. At this 
moment, a memm'able ^ea'amplc is given Mistdonaty SocietieSf. in the 
wilds of I'artary, where the Ohristinn Missionaries^ not twenty in number, 
cut off from all supplies for twenty ftyears, have, unaided, crept on by 
the aid of the native congrejjations they formod of their o^vn converts, until 
Chiiicse Tartary, and the Provinces of Ohen-si and Chan-si, cpntain one 
hundred and fift/ thousand baptised Christians. 
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Mil. HiGikABDsis New Work on India. 

Mu. Rickau*j>o lidB a work now in tW press, wkich will be pub- 
lished in Parts, under tlu? general title of ^ fndia^ and will contain, 
with other matter, a Treatibc on each of the following interesting 
subjects connected with that eoiintry — On the Cables of J^ndia, and 
the alleged simplicity, and imiriutlfodity, of Ilmdoo hdbitb — Ilisto- 
lieaUikotdh of the btate ard condinon of the Native Indians under 
former Governments — On the Revenue Systenis^of India under the 
£a^t India Company’s Government, as tending to perpetuate the 
degraded condition of the Natives — On the Company^ Trade, and 
its results in a financial epd political point of view — Suggestions 
foif n Reform of the Administration of India, as regards the present 
Sjfetem, both at home and abroad. J 

Tins announcement, whu*h bos been made public through other 
channels beside our own, affords ns great pleasure. No man in 
England has probably possessed better opportunities than Mr. 
Rickards, of obtaining accurate information on the subjects above 
enumerated j and few could bo found who would e^.ecute the task 
of e\j>l ^ i | i [ ng them to the English public with more fidelity or /cal. 

We are happy at the present mC^ment to be able to intioduce, 
most appropriately, an cxtioct* from one of the latest India papers 
that has reached us, (the ^Bengal ilurkaru’ of November 17, 18*^27,) 
eontaiuing anjj^lusion to Mr. Rickards, aiising out of a ludicrous 
piece df in the Editor, or some correspondent, of the 

Indian 'dohn'Bail^^who, in commenting on some matter relative to 
IttjJiah Mr Rickards for Mr. Ricardo, — ^and gravely 

^ kttet lunong the writes on India ! This gave oc- 
tsmiOfn to the ^ Hurkaru* to advert more particuLirly to Mr. Rickards's 
hi^iiy and JJut the whole of its artiole in reply is worth 

prlnti% entile It is as :-i 

* The blunder in the le^er of A Xooker^on,” to which we yes- 
terday adverted, had escaped our notice, until we found a ‘age con- 
temporary eottspicuously enunKTatihg Ricardo, as one of the writers 
on I ndian tColoitkl Policy !! We tficR timed to ou r c on espondent’s 
manuscript to discover, if he could really have fallen into such a 
gross blunder, and perceived that our compositors had taken upon 
themselves thus to foraf^in^e a plain Enghsh name, and make it 
into one more familiar perhaps, in sound, to their ears than Rickards, 
whidh ** A Looker-on” distinctly wrote. 

* For the cdi he alien of our contemporary, we shall take the free- 
dom to inform bun and tis admirers, what this Mi . Rickaids is, who 
is ISO stmngcl^ unknown, as it would seem, and confounded with 
thb lamented, the great, antj the good Mr. Ricardo. 
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^ ^ Mr. Rkkards was formerly a member of Council at Bombay, 
ejected thence for political heterodoxy about India, and for contu- 
macious minutings against the system aiid high rai% of the lan^ 
revenue, as well as against the losing and oppressive trade of the 
East India Company, in Surat \ind other goods. My. Jlickards, on 
leaving Bombay, was entertained, if we are j:ightly informed, at a 
grand publjc dinne/. Sir J. Malcolm, we believe, in the chair 5 and ^ 
the most gratifyii^ praises were bestowed on his great talents and * 
eminent public wortii. On going^Lomc he obtained a seat in Par- 
liament, about the period*when Ae disqgssion for renewingjdie^ 
Company’s Charter come on j distinguished himself in the Ho^e 
by several most ablfi and argumentative speech^ against the re«- 
newal of the lease, aud> more especi^y, against what he Aowed to 
be a ruihotis and fallacious trade m Mni^d on under the monopoly. 
He failed, as we all know, in disturbing renewal ov shortening . 
the duration of the Charter, althc^h Mr. Canning was in the mi- 
nority which voted for its cur^Sment to. fen years j but Mr. 
Rickards’s exertions were of in pmeurihg the abolition 

of the exclusive trade of the Comjph^y . liidia, although for a 
season they retained that to China. He subsequently retired from 
Parliment, and is now at the bead of the great Indian firm of Rick- 
ards, Mackintosh, and Co. in London. 

' In the course of the proceedings: in Parliapaent coneejging^ the 
Charter, Mr- Rickards publj8hed4i^ pf his speeches, with im appen- 
dix of official papers and finunci^^ ^tements.niost valuable and 
curious- The reader of his book , Will, not forget the per- 
usal of one document more particulai^ly,:the< diary of a 

subordinate board at Surat, and 
conspicuous in forcing unhappy ar<feg«i% to 
pany, in obstructing Aem front dir 
others resorting to that place^fpr 
or otherwise punishing , the 

pauper Another series of ^imr^rin the appendix 

to which we We referred, and 

the clear analysis, and thp first ever gsven^v the perplexed skein of 
Indian finances, and the strict and unanswbrab}e demonstration by 
figures, that the euUre Ipdian debt ha^ arisen from the trade j the 
revenues, with the exception^of atriugle jri^f since 1793^ having 
been more than equal to the whole of the ^tufd civn and military 
expenses of India, in war as Well os in peace, 

* The adoption of our. .misprint % jT w tho^ht leaned 

scribe here, in one of his diurnal e^ms, is an amusing proof of 
his ignorance, not only of the existence of iubh.a writer as Rickaifls, 
*but of the writings of Ricardo, whose wor^ clear, he cannot 
Jiave read at all, or read'to any good purpose J seeing that this emi- 
nent political author has never written on Indian affairs, ndr can 
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the sagacious commentator on our remarks, produce more than one 
single instance from liis works, (s)iould he borrow them f(^r tlie pur- 
pose,) in winch Hicardo <ftiven brietly and incidentally touches oii 
those topics, we shall be malicious enoiigh not to help our learned 
friend to the ‘place where the passage may be tbupd. Yet does this 
profound advocate of ^he serviles gabble as usut^l, as If the subject 
^were perfectly familiar to lum, and he were actually displaying his 
„ knowledge of it, at the very ^jme when he couples Mill and Ricardo 
as writers on Indian alfairs ! iSwch is blind lender *of the blind, 
iMthjgitiphampiQii of every isantiquaCed abuse, the rancorous enemy of 
every imjM-ovemqpt in India, and the reviler of all who differ from 
him 1 

* But if it be discreditable to day journalist to be entb'cly unac- 
qua^ted vdtji wm^ks of: sdch a writer as the Idmented Ricardo, 

, the aeknowled^d chief fttid mast^ of the modern school of political 
^ e^nOmy, it isjnfinitely more^^^n an Indian journalist, not to be 
amire of the eitlstencerof work of Mr. Rickards, who did 

wite a ^ery good book^ and moreover not a very long one either, 
on Inidian ^hey, and v^ho wrote any tiling else; so that if 

the orade .to whom^ w0/al!iaded had ever heard of him at all as an 
• author, it oould been as an author in this branch of po- 

hticdl and statistical philosop . . 

{■ Httfesh aye shown'byunde^l^O extracts from the evidence be- 
! * fore Parliament, on the renewal =0f*ihe Charter, the exact gauge and 
injure ofXhG proph$tieHl sa^icKy, (if we may coin a suitable wo^,) 
to atti^ibnt,^ to T. Munro, and to another high personae, 
** whom it -ihight not now^ prudent to name, except in eulOgy, 
wldch the weU practised and ever ready pens of the ser- 

vile scribes, bl^ialanddemi^ofiiciai^ but Warren Hastings, like 
numbered with dead, and his public character may 
'pmbamy spi^keh of ro language of truth. It is, how- 

ever, no pissing ;^sk^^^lu>r^ have we at this moment space for ex- 
posing, by quotatio% tlie floun^erings and the twaddle of a man 
once eminent for talen^Ut at the jieriod of bis examination his 
faculties were sinking tfblder the weight of^ accumulated years, and 
he was, in fact, oikthe very verge of the grave. Should those who 
rely on such authorities venteire tb get hold of and republish the 
printed (Oiinut^f^s, we pledge ’Ours<clve6^>that the opinions of the aged 
Hastings, as shown in that, memorable, and to his masters, most 
. useM examination, will be found to equal, if not to surpass, in every 
quality that makes such testimony valueless, the exhibitions of the 
Other parties to which we have before referred/ 
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liiociTi ii'HTCAL Notick of Maltk-Bron, the cllcbratico 

GEUGRAPJlfwK. * 

fTranslalcd for * llic OrioiitaltHeidiia,* fr< in tin * Rc\ Uf Eiio cloiitrtiquc 
^ • • 

In uiniouiicifi^ tow^rdb the end of last year tU« deat)i of M. Malte* 
Brun, we premised to consecrate to the memory of this 'writer a 
a biographical notice of his life, for, the puriiosc of showing the 
nature and e'fu.it of the ser,vices foj^" which the science of Geogra- 
phy so highly indebted to him. ^Wlnatcver,* wc observed^, 
‘may liave been the celebrity of this man, whose los'j Denmark, and 
France have equally \o lament, we believe that the depth and 
variety of his knowledge merited greater renown. 'Hiis faet we 
will prove,* by endeavouring tf> show the various causes, which 
prevented his receiving that justice which wsts due to him.’ 

The anniv ersary of the death of Xf . Malte-Brun, appears to us a 
favoumble period for recalling the gh^tion of the public to Ins me- 
mory. I'hc violent hatreds of which he was the object, are nowr 
c.dmcd , those persons who felt themselves injured by the bitterness 
of many of bis writing's, wnll no longer plead their inaccuracy, against 
the praises due to his rare merit j and that delicacy, which forbids 
our s[)eaking of one lately deceased, iii any other form than that of 
jiancgync, no longer interdicts us from cvposing the intp 

which M. >lalte-Brun has sometiities felleii. 

Conrad Malte-Brun was born iu lf75» In the province of Jutland, 
in Denmark, lie belonged to an honourable ^lily, whose members 
professed the reformed religion uf Augsburg, und was defined by 
his jinrents to the church. Sent to the university of Copenhagen 
to take his degrees, his powerful mind became uncohqueraljly dis- 
gusted With theological disputes ; it was to the study of lanj^^es 
that he gave all his energy, and it is to the happy titknt he 
possessed of «M:quiiing them with ^diity^tbat ^he owed, at a 
Idtcr period, the astonfshing Ituency with w1)ich ltd wrote Threoebo 
"J’hc >oung Conrad was also a poet, and ha^lready procured some 
fame, when the infiiicnce bf the French rev^tion, which liad Just 
burst forth, caused philosophical doctrines, of whi<!h it might almost 
be termed the explosion, Ho penetrate eten into a kingdom, where 
despotism had been established In concurrence with the»wibhf9 of a 
people, w'^eary of the tyranny exercised by the nobles. 

Despotism may not be the worst form of Government, when he 
who exercises it, does not delegate his power to insatiable courtiers, 
to perverse ministers, or to corrupt agents, who retain him a cap* 
^fve in his own palace, and designedly occupy his attention with 
frivoloua amusement^ and petty intrigues. * 

* Jn Deuinark, as In all other nations where Brotestantism fAms 
Oriental Herald, VoL 17. D 
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the religion of the country, there exists, for .those hings whose 
confessors are not skilful in creating scruples, un clenieni of ctnn- 
munication with the rest of maukind, which is no! to ho met with in 


those states iwhere an exclusive religion nccc.ssarily leads a liigotod 
prince to consider as rebels, to the laws of his God, all those who 


do not serve that God after the saneic nx3de as himself. 


The chains of etiquette iu-e not riveted by thcrcredulity of a 
master^ who can sometimes escape from his c< 5 nrtiers to iuterrtigale 
done those inferiors, who^etitles and functions exclude them from 
th^ presen^^and councils king. And this is why Denmark, 

a^^^olute mona^dis, hasVbeeii peaceable and happy, because 
they hf'tre been enabled to become acejuainted with their subjects. 
Otherwise than' from the ideas conveyed iu them by domestics. 
MinUters, whose conduct was always watched, and w ho could not 
easily deceive their princc> rarely had it in theif* powc^ to oppress 
their vassMs; for it* is to the condition of vasstUs tluit the in- 
hdbiiants of the soil are redi^ed> under a mode of government 
where, properly speaking, th^e exist no citizens. One of these 
ministers, M« de BenistoiF, nad the good sense not to op(3ose but 
to second the wise views of the king, who felt the necessity of 
being tolerant. Some reforms were even attempted, but, unfortu- 
nately, several writers, carried away by the prospect of an eman- 
cipation, which they flattered themselves was preparing for them, 
spoilt every thing by their exaggerated hopes. Malte-Brun, rush- 
the ciureer of politics, wag designated amongst this number. 
Some men high in power, aqd who lived by abuses, characterized him 
as a revoli^tionist j his liberal ideas, wliich at first met with no oppo- 
sition but from the aristocmey, made some progress ; but rendered 
too «ardefft by his success, and threatened with the tribunal!^ the 
you^ w^b^rfonnd it Necessary, to quit his native country, and 
Is the place of hia exile. He was well receiv^ by 

tljiis &depend^t nation 3 and again devoting himself to the cultiva- 
of ^ Musei^, he^nidnued to celebrate liberty and equality, in 
verses which w^^ crowded by the Acadern]^ of Stockholm. 

*The motives of prudence wMich had removed Malte-Brun from 
his country, haying IdipKa^ great deal of tibeir three, he returned to 
Penm^k; bjai the^e renewed his former indiscretions. 


His stay in Sweden, and the compatison which he had made 
between dic»fine instifutions of thatscoontry, and the forms of abso- 
lute power which governed his own, had not weakened his enthu- 
siasm fdf liberty. A second time ^reatened with the loss of it 
himself, he again returned to Sw^en, aftiQihyards visited Hamburgh, 
pnd driven So the necessity of choosing a country, in which lie 
might freely give utterance to his sentiments, he decided in favour 
of France. AVe saw him arrive in Paris, at the veiy epoch it 
•whkh the affair 0^ the ISth brmnaire had just given u tatjul 
blow to that which was so eagerly sought after by the hijperborean 
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patriot, Malte-Brufi'' gave himself this title* in recountiifg to us 
shortly after his arrival the political vicissitudes which had, driven 
him to the banks of the Seine. He then professed a great f^dmiratiou 
for the man who was generally looked on aft the regulator of the 
revolution, and as destined to^ free Europe from the abuses of the 
old system of things* jind from those evils which had proVoked an 
obstinate and unsfluifiil jcsistance to the destruction of those abuses 5 
but the consi;(|ship for life soon opened the eyes of Malte-Brun, 
who, alwiiys occupied with politics, ^nswted hostile articles in 
several of the*journals. Th^se articles, as vigorous in style as in 
thought, attriict^ the attention of a usurping ftid suspicious poweri*" 
and the author Was 'condemned to silence. From this epoch may 
be dated the resentment of the Danish writer against Napoleon. 
This resentment was, from time to time, diverted from its object 
towards France itself 3 which had, however, suCiciently repaid him 
by its reception of the oppressive acts^of a government which began 
to weigh heavily upon its subjects. *i^rom this time may be al^o 
dated the sissiduity of Malte-Bmn in tSe study of that branch of 
pbpical knowledge, which laid the foundation of his general repu- 
tation } and he took a distinguished rank amongst Geographejrs, from 
the moment of his being prohibited from occupying himself 'with 
those interests, to which ho might after all be considered a stranger. 
Nevertheless the w’orks published by IVlalte-Brun in a foreign 
language, and one which he liad rarely oven spoken, excited, a 
great sensation j not only from the powerful thoughts which they dis- 
played, but also from a facility of cxpre^si#n, a highly finished style, 
and a variety of imagery, which are nurely met w^ith but in national 
writers. They certainly contained some great errors 5 bu^ as a 
careful revision of the proohj would easily obviiite these, tlie attention 
of the proprietors of a public paper, in high K|d)teem, wa^^din^t^d 
towards the young stranger, whom they prevailed dn' to Join 
them. From that period ho became one of the editors ofa'Jonrnal^, 
which from the time of its establishment, whatever may hiive been 
the title and shade of opinion under which it appeared, has been, 
witliout doubt, one of the most skilfully direct^ and best written. 

It was in 1806 that IVIalte-Ilrun became de4^|rely attached to the 
'^Journal des Debats.’ The greatest number of the articles written 
by him, bore his signature, qr at least the initials of his name^ they 
coni^t^ oliiefly of analyses of wofks, Assays on* scientific €ubje#.Si 
geographical fragments of great value, notices on, countries litCle 
towards which the attention of Europe might havdi|)eett^^ 
attract^ by any particular eia^nt, translations of curious fragments 
from foreign works recently published, and whidi without him 
would have remained for ever unknown to France, where the study 
of linguaguS’ is not so generally cultivated as in other countries. 
Besides the articles which we have just enumerated, Malte-Bru^ 
wrote a great many others, which were published anonymous^, 
and ](br whidh it would be ungrateAil in us, says the ^ Journal des 

D ^ 
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Bebats/ not to accord &in the glory. The greatest numljef of 
dissertations relative to ibre^n poKcy were from his pen. To the 
advantage pf being mabter of alinobt all the languages of Europe, 
Malte-I?run united thfit of an equal |kC(|uaiiitance vrith the n^iem- 
bers of the dilTerent cabinets, the^ act^ of their diplomacy, and the 
revenues 6fthe different countries. The extent of his memory^ the 
accuracy of his judgment, and the order wbij^h he fnaintained in all 
his acquirements, rendered the analysis of the mo<i^ complicated 
facts perfectly easy to hiio^ He compiled in few words, and in a 
short time, materials dispers^ through the immense columns of 
"Ijumerous foreign joUFnals. In the warmth of composition, German 
idioms sometimes escaped him 3 but these slight faults, which were 
the result of early recollections and habits, disappeared on a second 
reading. ^ 

The oocupations of the journalist contributed greatly to the 
velopmcnt of his geographicaUtalent. From the habit of consulting 
works, for the understandm^ of which a knowledge of the surface 
of the globe was nocessary, ,Malte-Brun soon b^ame better ac- 
cpiainted than almost any other man with all the modern works, pub- 
lished either in France or in other countries. Having carefully and 
judicioubly extracted from them all the most interesting and im- 
portant fiictrt, he made his d^^but in this career, by associating him- 
self with ]VI. Mcntelle, in the publication of the ' Traits de Geographic 
r UnivcrscUe,’ in l(> vols. 8vo. At this* period Mentelle had a^jquired 
some reputation as .i Geographd* j and it is frequently the custqmfbr 
}oung men, who are desiA)Ui> of coming before the public, to make 
their first essay under the shield of some known author, Malte- 
Brun, «’ho felt his own power, was careful not to select one whose* 
talents might eclipse his own. He called in to his assistance several 
less skilftd writers,, and reserved to himself in the ^ Traite de G€o- 
grapliie Universelle,* all the general discourseb, the introductions,, 
and the description of those countries, with which lie was more par- 
ticularly acciuaintech Almost the whole, therefore, of the first vo^ 
Jume is his 3 and although there is frequently a want of that order 
which is so desirablq in the disposition of the different subjecfs> sukI 
the style sometimq^ too nearly resembles the abridged manner of 
compilers, it does not the less deserve to be considered a model of 
its kind. It is, bcbide<9, e^ftromcly agreeable to read^ the author 
hav^g tempered the dryne*ss oi^the subject by a highly plcasihg 
style. The different branches of Geography are tliere laid before 
the nftder in a clear and precise manner 3 those which we distin- 
guish as Astronomy and Thysics, are treated in h Very superior 
manner. And although Molte^Brun was not in general considered to 
possess much knowledge as a naturalist, yet ho diieplayri ^grcat dis- 
cernment in choosing the basis of his theories, both in Geology wd 

Natural History. ^ ^ 

It is after having read and considered this portion of the lewcded 
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Bane’s writin,^, that we feel the neccsslt^; fa regulating oftr owtt 
study, of dividing Geography into four sections, if is gcwerally only 
divid^ Into tlUree^ between which the distinctions are so Hinitcd^, that 
each may be considerhd^as a*separate science, addruly distinct from 
the others, as mineralogy is from metallurgy, zoology tural eco- 
liotny, or botany from agriculture. 'Fhe great ^neral treatises on 
Geography, anterior to that of Malte*Brun, were Encyclopedias^ 
in which the al science was hidden unddr a mass of details foreigil 
to the subject, and depending on the Lateral branches of hutnan 
knowledge. It seemed as though their authors w^ere desirous &i 
embracing every thing* after the manner of Pliny 5 but what might 
have been very practicable at the time in which this celebrated 
Aoman authypr lived, because sciences had made but little progress, 
liow do longer cotftinues to be so, as the number of facts are iuii- 
tiitely gresrtcr than the moments which can possibly be consecrated 
to their research. It is necessary, tf^^jefore, in order to arrive at a 
thorough knowledge of the geographical sciences, and to write well 
ontthem, to proceed as with the natural sciences ; that is to say, 
first to distinguish clearly the principal branches, and then for the 
student to attach himself to that di\ ision of it for which he feeh the 
greatest predilection. 

Unfortunately for Malte-Brun, he thought it possible, after having 
judiciously classed the iminense number of facts, to embrace thS 
whqle, as well ns the details of tlie science ; and he permitted him- 
self fb be carried, by this aim at unitersality, into a labyiinth out 
of which he found it impossible to extricate himself. 

The reputation which he had acquired, soon procured for him the 
means of an honourable subsistence : he successfiilly associated his 
name to several speculations in book*;. Softie speculators*)!! the 
same line engaged him, in 1816, to furnish a Universal Geography j 
and he re-produced, with some very trifling additions, the work to 
which Mentelle had before joined his name. Large portions of this 
great composition, which no doubt remained long unsold, after tHc 
political changes which tooji place in PrancCi still bear the stamp of 
the glorious times in which they were written, wjiilst other parts 
seem to be written wholly with a view ^o flatter and conciliate the 
rdl^ing opinions, 

V Malte-Brun, in those articles which were written for the Journals, 
jigorous, and even too severe, against those autbor^ho did 
not know how to defend their position in scKuety, Having given 
ample proofs of tus judicious severity, with regard to scm% 
works were unworthy of the reputation they had acquired ; 
hlviilgll, amongst others, n^uced the English Pinkerton to his real 
standard of worth, his wit^ but sarcastic style acquired flivour, 
ar& bis pen became a kind of sceptre, which, from time to tmie, 
bkmced and decided the merits of all geogippbical productions, all 
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relations of voyages, or works on statistics j in a word, of ewy 
publication^ which came within that domain of science, in which he 
had no rival. It is wheli at the pinnacle of this sort of dictatorship, 
that we see his writings infected an unjust partiality towards 
those men, 'who had conscientiously declared* themselves the, ad- 
mirers of his talent? as well as of his vast knowledge. The moment 
arrived in ’which, after having been lavish in praise of the Imperial 
Government, the Danish liheml suddenly Ijecame the ^evoted cham- 
pion of another system, 'fhe injuriesrwhich he had offered, brought 
Wi him the persecutuiB of a great many literary men ; aud yet those 
who were intimately acquainted with Malte-JIJrun, do him the justice 
to avow, that he was ne^'er the partizan of any kind of despotism. 
Naturally of an inclcpendent spirit, never having soheited or ob- 
tained citlier a place or a pension, he coiitiniifed to make hitpself 
remarkable in the ^ Journal dqs Debats,’ by the astonishing extent 
and variety of his knowledgeyand the originality of his style 5 that 
is to say, whenever he did not write ab irato. 

Independently of the great work in which his name had been asfso- 
ciated with that of Mentelle, Malte-Hrun established, in 1808, a 
publication, which appeared every month, under the title of ^ Annies 
G^n^'rales de Voyage,’ and which, having obtained that success which 
it so highly merited, was, in 1819, taken by Gide, the bookseller. 
Several Numbers of this have now^ become very scarce > the collection 
of articles is excellent, more, especially those of the principal contri- 
butor. This work gives numerous proofs, not only of his gebgra- 
pliical knowledge, but also of the great extent of his learning in 
history Snd philology. A ^ Tableau de la Tologne Aucienne et Mo- 
deme,’ composed during tlie reign of N.apoleon, and a ' Traits de. la 
Ii<?gitimit^/ published under that of Louis XVIIL, also give evi- 
dence of the mildness of Maltc-Brun, in spite of his generally appa- 
rent inflexibility. This inflexibility, however, only displayed itself 
with this great writer in the field of battle, that is to say, with the 
ppn in his hand 5 for we have known few m'en whose manners were 
milder, or whose conversation was more affable and iigreeable. In 
social life he was as4 obliging, compla&nt in lisieuing to others^ 
patient in discussion, and disinterested, when want, the result of 
that carelessness with, regaVd tp money which is too common a^ong 
literafy clidVacters, did not torment^him,-— as, in his writings^ he was 
cutting, haughty, eager for praise to himself, and unwilling to bestow 
it, on others. And it cannot be doubted, that if Malte-Brun Had noi 
been compelled to obtain a subsistence by his talents, if he hai 
Jived in independence, that he would have been court^ by 'those 
even who arc now his declared enemies, and who have permitted a 
sort of public clamour to stifle the voice of impartiality, ;i#tienit 
wqfdd have duly appreciated the claim of the first geographer pf the 
age to become a member of the Academy of Sciences. The work^ 
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wlii^ ought; to h.ivc opened to him the doors of this In 9 iituti<ui 
wh^te he was not even presented as a candidate, is his Prdcis de 
Geographic Universelle.’ There remained t)Ut one more volume to 
pubHdh, in order to completedhis^rand work^ when, about this time 
Idfit yeiur> l^alt^Bruir, in the very zenith of his talent, ehfirely cured 
of his taste for contaoversy, and solely devotdd to the study of 
that sciiSnce of which he was one of the principal reformers, sud- 
denly descendq^ to the tomb. The six Volumes of the " Precis dc 
G<:?ogrnphie Universelle,* alroady published, may be considered as 
an Encyclopedia, to form which, every boolfof voyages or travels; 
every work on local statistics, all the researches of the most learned 
sdcieties, ancient and modern treatises, and even the most unim- 
portant journals, have in some degree contributed. The plan of 
the ^-^ork is, witliout doubt, much too \ ast, to be executed by one 
man, without some of the parts hei^g found weak. No portion of 
it, however, has yet been better treated. In order to raise an im- 
prtishable monument to Cieograpliy, and to determine the exact 
progress made in the science, at the commencement of the lytli 
century, Malte-Iirun should have called to liis assistance several 
other talented men, to each of whom should have been confided one 
branch of the science, reserving only to himself the general revision 
of the whole, and the task of writing on those countries with which 
ho was more particularly ac'^juainted. But he alone charged him^ 
self with the weight of the whole uftiversc, under which, as we learn 
from antiquity, even the mighty Athis lR;nt. 

We again repeat that no one can now pretend to treat on all the 
geographical sciences, which are in truth the basis of all th^others; 
but a choice must be made of one of tlie four principal divisions, 
which arc all in some manner connected wh;h one another, but 
which are now such, that the vstudy of one branch alone, as we'have 
before observed in the ' Eucyclopijdie par ordre de Matitfres,* is 
suflicient to occupy, exclusively, the writer,^ who is desirous of 
becoming thoroughly acquainted with it, and who purposes teacb*- 
ing it. These divisions, which arc clearly indicated by Malte* 
Brun, and the distinction' between which ought henceforth to be 
considered as tm indispensable classification in all general treatises 
on Geography, are the following : \ ^ 

1. Asthonomicai. an1> Mathematical Gkographt, the muon 
of the histoty of the heavens and of the earth. It .explains 
the connection which exists between the stars and our globe, of 
whic& it teaches us to describe the plane surface. It qjbso gives the 
medtis of navigating over the vast extent of sea. The ofaservaiiotnr 
cUt celestial bodies are its principal data. 

A^.^jSisTOBiCAL Geoouaphy, which is unltdd to A&ronoxhy 
Ch^hology, h Sdcnce of which the principal object is the r^mh^ 
the dates of the foundation and decay of empires and kingdoms. 
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and Moder? Geograpijy^. 

3. ijpotxTicAL Geoouavhy^ of ‘which statistics f^irm tb^ 4 rue 
, Not those statistics wkieh/if t^ken in tS^ in which 
s6me {Ncrsous understand them^ are rather txpiifetsal c^i^mej th&t is 

sixy, when theycomprehend in the descrip^dn of a pi6vince admiji* 
jUtrdtively citcumscribed,^ the catalogue of all its estabUshmehts, 
that ot ail its plants^ the ndture of its mines^ mineral waters^ 
Natural bodies have po reference to ‘statistics^ except in as much 
as rdlatls to the application of them by man to 4 iis various wants^ 
tinder every other point of view, their examination properly belongs 
to the fourth branch of the geographical sciences* Statistics, pro- 
perly speaking, supposing the soil of a country ^pogrsphically and 
physically known, are con lined to the enumeration of the inhabitants, 
that which relates to their industry, to the resources of every 
'description furnished by thA/<>il> as well as to the revenues of all 
its public establishments 5 in a*word, they relate only to that which 
spnngsfrom the administration 5 they are, properly speaking, Social 
Geography. Any reference, therefore, to laws, their origin, cus- 
toms, language, or antiquities, would be misplaced in a geographi- 
cal treatise of this nature; it is to the second division that details 
nf this nature, in our opinion, properly belong. 

^ 4. And lastly, Puysical Gf^graphy 5 this part of the science 
is free from those tdctitioii|i limitations of einpireo and kingdoms, 
which, being the perishable results of ancient barbarism and 
violent conquests, are often effaced in the course of one of those 
revoiutlbns to which this changeable globe is so liable : the geologi- 
cal constitution of continents and islands ; the circumscription of 
aeas,^iivers, and tonents, which cither fertilize or destroy the soil ; 
the mountains, rocks, and vol(»anocs, which are either the support 
of the*ehrth, or the^ cause of its destruction; the distribution of 
plants, which are nourished in such different degrees, and according 
to such various laws, by earth and water;* that of animals, which, 
living on vegetables or flesh, can have po country but that of the 
Organized bodies necessary to their subsistence ; in a word, the his- 
tory of the whole animal creafiou, whether brute or organized, of 
whic|i the jplanet we.inhafet ie conjposetf, with every thing that tan 
give, an iilea of its physiognomy, belong to this part of Physical 
Geography ; and on this there does not exist a single treatise, m the 
proper sense which should be applied to the word treattie. We do 
not meet with the materials even scattered throu]^ the Writings 
«of different naturalists, until aftei^ 'the commencement* of the piwtcnt 
century; for wre cannot regard the pqmlar relations df< 
echoes, burning fountains, bottomless lakes, and other httnral 
* emfosities of the same kind Which were formerly giyen, as elements 
of this branch of the science. 
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TSgdi earliest of &Ia)te<Kj3|i^*a writin'gs were the sources from 
vhii% ire first drived the idea of those fundamentel divisjuius, 
whicJi^'We ha?e just exffi^ed^ and upon ^e^principle of which we 
banlS^truG^ our wisrk^ on^the deograp% of Spain and For- 
' Tt w^Njti^refore be an ill*>fottaded and unjust pretension 
to qWhr to titt^puhli^ ts a new discovery^ a plan^traced and followed 
by adiers. , We^are satisfied with claiming^ in favour of Malte- 
Brun« the priority of this new and valuable idea, and for ourselves, 
tH more pcSfe^t execution^f his plan. 

To the number of eminent services reftlered by Malse-Brun to 
Ae science of Geography may be added that of hie co-operatioja in 
the establishment of the Soci^U' de Geographic, which was estab- 
lis]}ed in by the united exertions of himself, M. M. Laiigl^s, 
Barbie du Bocage, Jourard, AValekenaer, &o., the original founders 
of this fine and important institution, now become the centre of 
union for every fact and observation^which belong to this essential 
branch of human knowledge, nnd^he appearance of which, together 
with the immense advantages likely to be derived from it, the 
* Revue Encyclopcdique * wjls the first to bring before the notice of 
the public/ We will conclude this notice by an anecdote which 
which will show Malte-Brun*s literary cojiscicniiousuess, and at the 
same time paint the period in which mtire than one editor of a 
journal, in acting like him, did not display the candour which dpt- 
ractcrised the learned Dane. “• 

The author of the present article’^, and the learnc'd writer to whose 
memory it is consecrated, bad, in spite of the apparent opposi- 
tion of their opinions, preserved an intimate, although not per- 
fectly uninterrupted friendship. The former hud given many proofs 
of an active solicitude for Maite-Brun, in softening qpmerous 
satirical anecdote%of which he w^as the subject, in a colldbtion of 
witty notices. By an exception which does honour to tbe^cbaracicr 
of Malte-Brun, he evinced his gratitude 5y rejecting, at the time 
of the proscription, flie attacks which would otherwise have been 
directed against hU friend in the journal, over which his great 
talents gave him considerable influence. He bad even the courage 
to bestow some praises in several of his page^ bu this friend, who 
wpui pursued and persecuted by hi§ eileiiiie^ even in his exile ^ and 
When, in 18^3, he published His 'Guide du Voyageui^en Bbpe^e,* 
It was recommended to the attention of the public by a tiighly 
, fialt$sring notice in the 'Journal des Debats/ In 18^6^ the author 
htjring retouched this work, corrected the errors which had ^n 
. ppinted.obt by the gldlfiil critic, and composed ah entirely i^w 
t which was destined to serve as an introduction to a ' Col^ 

de Rdsum^ <^4<^phi<iues.' MalterBrun was solicited to 


e See Rev. Enc., vol. xu., 1821, pp. 22fi, 4fi0. and fiS2« 
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announce this enterprise at a public dinner^ but replied with na\Vei^> 
' I would d(^ it with the greatest pleasure, 1 am enchanted t with 
your ‘'Peuinsuk Ib^riqu^/* but your '^Collection de R^sumds*' may 
do considerable injury to my * You cannot expect that I 

, should break my own bookseller's neck; I promise ;^u, however, 

' that, allhough the position in which I am pkiqpd reimera it impos- 
f sibie fcr me to praise your work, I will on no accountisay a word 
against it/ Malte-Hrim strictly kept his word, and bi^ silence was 
looked on as a proof of loyalty. i 

Malte-Brun had acqufred a vast extent of knovdedge, because he 
was, in every sertse of the term, what is c^led a grand tramilleur. 
He undertook nothing in science in which he did not thoroughly 
succeed. No difficulty impeded his progress ; but, as the author of 
an excellent necrological notice observes, human power is limited. 
Malte-Brun did not perceive that his own was nearly exhausted ; 
his friends were the first to make the melancholy discovery, — an 
entire repose of some weeks w^otild have sufficed to re-establish his 
health, of which the decline became every day more visible. 

This repose was recommended to him, but he neglected the 
advice of hLs friends ; and in a short space of time, the malady had 
made a frightful progress. He alone seemed unconscious of it. 
ITie crisis, however, arrived ; for three days only he had confined 
himself to his room ; but even in rfiis state, he still continued his 
labours ; mid death alone, wbi^h was, happily for him, devoid of 
much pain, could make his powerless hand relimiuish the pen. 

, It was m the 1 7 th of December, 1S"26, that this celebrated man 
%xpirt^; who, never having thought of the future, except as it re- 
dded the glory he ,might derive from his works, has left his 
^ildren'no other inheritance than his fame. Hu name will resound 
through ail enlightened JEuropc. Denmark, wmch disowned him, 
will envy Prance the advqition of this iliusci ious writer. The young 
heifs to his celebrated name will, we doubt not, be objects of the 
solicitude of a Government which gives every encouragement to 
the progress ot' scicnce,„and protection to those men who labour for 
its advancement. < 
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• « 

Hark I far o’er the breast of Ocean 
* Swee^KS the dark wing of the storm 5 
r Lrike a war-host set in motion^ 

On the waters rnsh— rthtir form 
Trouder, appearing ; 

Crested waves on waves uj)reai*ing. 

Threat tjie shore to wbicli they’re stetiring, 
Sprea£tig terror’s w’ild alarm. 

Rofiys like conqueror’s voice the thunder, 
Leaps tlie lightning from th<5 cloud. 

Like a prison, burst dsunder. 

By the form it aim^d #0 sliroud ; 

Flashing from its clunky dwelling. 

First the hated roof assailing, 

I'hen o’er all around prevailing. 

Scatter ing every turret proud. 

Blacker grows tl)e moonless midnight. 
Blacker grows the beamless deep. 

Darkness, like a lieH-wove mantle, 

\^'^raps Creation in its »weep ^ 

Takes in all the far horizon. 

The mid vault, the earth, it lies on, — 

All — as if, in one wide })rison. 

Earth, sky, ocean, it would keep ! 

Hark k the billow echoes louder. 

Loftier rears its foamy crest. 

Hark 1 the thunder’s voice is pl’ouder. 

As it all the earth address'd. 

Fiercer, quicker come the hashes. 

As they’d lay the world in ashes 5 
Every wave, that shore-ward dashcsl 
Seems to*fire the cay^erA’s breast I 

What is heard amid the roaring 
Of the billow and the blast. 

As if thousand shrieks w^ere pouring 
D^th’s last agony ? — ’Tis past. — , 

Watch the next blue lightning’s gleaming 
O’er the roaring surges streaming ; 

Mark, — Oh;heavens I Oh mcrcy*s beaming-— 
. Tis a bark’s engulpbing mast. 
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^ 'l^There vnisHhe 8«i||^ Hmv^’s ^ampassiou 
On the wander^t^ 
jgeard it not love's infxirceffiriopf^ ^ 

Saw it orphaz^ — ■ 

For this IwK no prayef ascended^ 

3ouiid ita^ affections blendedr— , 

None in <^ngcr*b hour e^tend^ 

Thought^ or trembling hope, to ke^ ! 

It was thronged by men disumiting 
Kature’s flings, nature'^ ties ; 
ft was throng'd by men dethronii^ 
iMTerc/s angel from her skies 
Those who child and parent sever, 

'Lover fronf beloved for ever. 

Friend from soul-kiiit friend, oh never 
More to meet each other s eyes I 

a 

Did they kneel to Heaven to shield them 
In this night of storm and death ? 

Heaven could not such succour yield them ; 

For Its own a\enging breath 
In that tempest round them hover’d. 

Ocean s gaping gulphs unrovci ’d, 
bounded in each wave^hat smother’d 
Every death-efy gasp’d beneath. 

And is there no tempest waiting 
Those dark bosoms, who retain 
Yet, with rigour unabating, 

Afric’s Children in the ciiain } 

Yes ! ye dungeon isles, — it lours 
Now aroun^ your rulers’ bowers ; — 

Speed the retributive hours 
In Heaven’s high-appointed train ! 

Britain ! oh, our bosom’s glory, — 

Ha^te thee to avoid its wrath 5 
Let it not }fe writ ii> stoy 
' That o’er thee it took Its path. 

Shalt thou sink amidst its slaughijers ? 
Glorious empress of the waters. 

Free thy sable sons and daughters 
ViHhere thy rule the power hath. 
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Ik thcv^hree Ijist Ntmaibeire of 'The Oriental H«v^/ we hafo 
g^veh the* private hiatory^ as it maybe called^ of Or. Macleae’f< 
tieatoieet by the tiidian Government <5f that day, and of bis suffer- 
ings and fbelings, us detalSed in his own ^ournab i^ept at the time* 
We now follow this up> by continuing the series of his letter# ad- 
dressed to Lord WdUbaley, after his arrival in fhigland^ which we 
take from a copy furnished to ns, and carefully revised and 
amended by hiipself, the original being entirely out of print, and 
not to be procured in England. Tlicy contain a seriesjof arguments 
which deserve as much consideration at the present moment, as at 
the period in which they were w|itten and which are therefore 
worthy of preservation in <1 permanent form. 

LviiTER II. 

To the Marqms of JVelltsUy, S^c. on new and extraordinary 
doctrines, that MaqishaUs can do no wtong, and that apologies 
to a Governor^ GeneraJ are a \uffitient atonement to the offended 
laws of the touniry ; and hn* union of the judicial with* the 
executive authority. 

* The freedom of and spe iking upon the topics of government and its 

adinmistration* ^ln'v^huh T luiut piOMime the i^ubordinate as welt as thtt^ 
more dignified m<)gistrates are comprehended) * has e\er Seen aelou^ 
ledged, % our greatest statesmen and lawyers, to be the principal safimBd 
of that constitution, which liberty of thought oijginally created, and Whro a 
free press for its circulation gradually brought to maturity/ •** 

KrMktnt*s Declaratutn m tkt Mherip ^thsPtisSm^ 

My Loan, — ^In order to enter fully into the merits of the case 
between us, it becolues neccsbary to undertake the irksome tuk of . 
analysing the preceding correspondence. In the first notificatfon^ 
witih which 1 was honoured by your command, dated the^lst of 
June, 1798, you, my Lord, in requiring an apology for an inriau- 
atlon of improper ciAiduct agamstta magistrate, were doing that 
which you must ha\e knoufo you had no'right to do } the demand 
was tbe||forc not only illeg^, but arbitrary, capricfoittr, aDd ty- 
ranakal^and on these grounds ought to have b^a teslsteff,t«veii 
If my insinuation had be^ groundless, and the mag»tMe inuocem;. 
'^etrery Uue of my ietiep had been Ubrilous, aedit^uf/ or eisep tiut* 
IHriaid, ywut eduld have iso right to require an apolc^. If t hwi 
oommiited a c^me, by v^hat act of ^the legidature could irii 
tsjs&fgji Governor-Cfeneral of India be^ deemed ad rtpue* 

meiMUithdoffi^^laimofi^^ Bdtt^my iafliDEdR^ 
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could be more ihanijn^tyieil, and that the magistrate knew himself 
to he exceeiiingly culpable, are^bVious, from his great anxiety to 
prevent the publication of my jpfomfeed appreciation of bis conduct, 
in palliation of which he even got a friend of mine to writfe ,t6 me' 
from his house at (rhauzcepore. 

If you did^not know that your defeiand was illegal, why did you. , 
not endeavour lo enforce it by legal means ? If you did wpt know , 
that the magistrate was culpable, why did you nbt leave him to take 
'hi» remedy by the ordinary course of law ? But in a legal or con* 
stitutfonal view, the guilt dr idnocence of the magisfrute, or of 
myself, are things indiffeig^nt. The principle extends much beyond 
the merits or demerits of individuals. Under any circumstances^ 
such an interference, on the part of a Governor, is »an usurpation 
of Ae judicial function, by the executive power, of which the con- 
stitution of this country does not admit. Is it not beside^ a gross 
insult to the Judges of tlfe Supreme Court of Judicature at Calcutta, 
and to the persons who usually cot!fi{>ose juries there, for any Go- 
vewior, in any case, to take the law into his own hands } Were 
these Judges and these Jurors deemed by your Lordship incapable 
of fairly trying jm offender against the laws of the country? Or 
were you apprehensive that, in thi^s case, they would not inflict the 
precise measure of punishment which was agreeable to you ? Such 
apprehensions would in reality be the highest j)ossible eulogium on 
the Courts of Judicature in India, the ostablishmetit of which has 
Conferred such imrnen.ie benehts on ^hc inliubitants of that country. 

Thus it stands clearly jjrov^d,^ if 1 be not widely mistaken in 
the nature of proof, that you, my Lord, did vrantonly unite, in 
yp^ o^n person, the judicial with the executive authority, iu vio- 
Mon. pi, oflb of the fundamental principles of the British Consti- 
tmipR y and 1 am now going to prove that y ou committed this vio- 
latibh of tj)e con^titutioll, this usurpation of the rights of the Su- 
preme Court oj; Judicature, for the exprc.‘,s purpose, in the first 
instence at 'least, of shielding, witl» the strong arm of ])owcr, an 
individual magistrate froiri censure, for having, jn the exercise of his 
authoirity, committed illegal, oppressive, and scandalous actsy in 
effect, asserting a general principle that magistrates can do no 
wrong, « 

Your Secretary in his letter, of the 1st pf Jane, states that it was 
in conseiiv.encc/)f a representation 'to Gkdvernmeiit (from the magia * 
tcate of course) that he was directed to write to me. Mr. Maclean 
infonns me that the magistrate h;id written to the Suprei^ Boards 
complaininjg:y and I receive a letter from a friend, written from thp 
magistrate’s houfie, dissuading me from publishing the promi$e!4 
appreciation of his conduct. Five weeks afterwards, I receive mo^ 
tUer letter from your i^ccietafy, dated July 2, reejuiring ine to 
turn to £wope, your etoisstiries at the same time making wi' 

vhicb I fruajioted^ to seize my person, alT lIkese 
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circumstances^ and from the very terms of your aubsccjuent cxp]a« 
natory letter of the 19th of July* as apll as from the iiijology which 
tbee<Storof the ‘ Telegraph* w«^» in mean time, obliged to insert 
in hfis pa^r for having published my letter of the of April, it 
is impossible, I say, from all these eircun&tanccs, not to conclude 
that your illegal and unwarrantable reiiuisition for an atwlogy* and 
my subsequent imprisonment and expulsion for refusing to make 
such apoJogy,*were ^iteoded, in the nrst instmice, to protect this 
magistrate il^mi farther animadversion, and to establish a precedent 
by which all magistrates might in future tyrannize with impuuity. 
What could fie a more direct violation than this (>f the principles 
of the British constitution, as laid down Lord JSr shine, in JSis 
celebrated declaration on the press ? ‘^The extent # 01 * the genuine 
liberty of the press, on general subjects, and the l>oundaries which 
se|3iirate it from licentiousness, the Knglish law has wisely not at- 
tempted to define, 'j'licy are indeed in thpir nature indefinal)le, 
and it is the office of the jury alorie^ taken from the ( ouiitry in tM(;h 
pnrticular instance, to ascertain them, and the trust of the crown 
where no individual is slandered, to select the instances for trial, 
hy its ministfrs respouHddc to parliament' 

Lk'itkr III, 

To the Marquis of Wellesley, ^e. on the unconsfifniionaJ Lawy 
which enacts that British-horn subjects may be iransporled icith- 
out the form of a trial ; 'and on the Marquis s enormous appUcce^ 
tion of it in some cases\ and his utUr^ifoilcmpt of it in others. 

* Mr. Pitt’s BUI, assisted by the explrtnator}' At*t of 17Sd, beside tlie «<«; aiul 
e.vtraor(Hnary powers i^ivcii to the Boanl of Controul at funrne, has given to the 
Governor and Presidents abrtmd tin* nu>st desiKJtic and extravagant aifVhoriUc» : 
— unlike any thing that eouiJ have been supposed to originate, in a free 
and utterly irreeonrileubic totlie spirit of the British Cunstitiition, by vi.^'tue of^ 
whicii dcs])otic authority, among other enormities which, under the rfgrae. of 
Government, may be commiltecl, the Governor or President of Council may, 
upon his single ]jleasure, sei/.e and secuie any British ssdijeet in India, *of what- 
ever rank or situation, and upon the ncvmatiuu of oii4y one person cause Idui to 
be thrown on ship-hoard, or ioi])risonc<l until there shall be “a convenient op- 
portunity of sending liiin to Kngland,” Avhere, by the same bill, a new tribunal 
and proceeding equally unheard of in the Constitution, — arc provided for Ids 

Uial/ • 

Siheri(ltm*s vompuraiive Statement of j\fr, Fo,r unA A/r. Pitts India Bills, p. 13. 

Mv Lord, — Far from *wishi|ig t« exaggerate yoiU’^con<J^ict> I 
am willing to give you the full benelU of the most extravagant con- 
struction of Hb' moat extravagant law. There arc some huvs, my 
Lord/ $b unconstitutional that they should not, and some so bod 
tlutt they cannot, be executed. Men of honour will i\ot be the in- 
atrufoenta 9 f carrying into effect au execrable Uw, even whenoam* 
llaJsSryi sSucli was the memorable decreeHif Uobespierre for giv- 
ing io^^rfor fo the English. But what arc we to say, or at least^ 
^at of a who, afreJf mature delir* 
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surpasses the provisions of a law, which he himself con- 
eiSyc^s not to be |?ompolsory, be eanno Itot 

f^itect cotitrddioilbn to tlie most of 

CortstitutibH ^ We must in ehfoitf stippose that a 
can pass soK^ ij^laringly iuomaMtutloiifd acts, and a OpydMgpf 
can unl^essa 1 ^ily go be^fond tr^ue iatent and 
do not pcrcfeive the consequences of what the)t dre 
joiiist suppose something infinitely to t^eir^ diiEieredit;' It i« 
Siting, however, that the people of England should^ 
tent of thejr obligations to" both. > ^ ^ s./a 

i%e Legislature, to J>e sure, only Committed the sma^’'nlistake 
4^ delegating an authority to the Governors 6f India, which they do 
not themselves possess, an authority which reside^ no where^Mhat 
of transporting British-born subjects without the form of a trial. 

Are our fundamental constitutional laws then to bh considered 
as not extending to Indian or are they extended to that country 
didy in some parts, and withheld in others ? and if so, by what sta- 
tute is the distinction establishbd ? For what ]iurpose are the English 
Courts of Judicature maintained in India, if they are not to apply 
the English law, particularly to British-born subjects ? Again, if in 
any case, the clauses of a minor law happen, by some unaccountable 
legisliitive inadvertency or design, to be in direct contradiction to 
Bie spirit of the fiindamental law's of the realm, can these clauses 
ever be fairly or honestly construed into a repeal or dissolution of 
fiur constitutional statutes r Has^any Governor a right, in order to 
serve particular purposes, tp avjiil himself of the former, in direct 
violation of the latter ? I Hay, consistently with e\ cry sound consti- 
talioiialprinciple, he cannot. ' A saving, totally repugnant to the 
body orthe act,’ says Blackstone, ^ is \oid.* (Vol. i. p. H9.) Upon 
fhe same principle, an act which is repugnant to the fundamental 
. Jaws ,ftnd constitution of the realm must be void, and it is the 
duty of evS^ man to oppose a constitutional resistance to its ope- 
ration. ^ ^ ^ 

AVithout entering at any length into the demerits of the laws 
respecting the government of India, I cannot avoid saying a few 
"Words on some of their most singular features. It must appear 
almost incredibly to the people of (ircat Britain, whose attention has 
not hitherto been sufHciently called to the subject, that the uncoil'^ 
stitutional /clauses of those nets ci^n be !>rought to operate against 
^ritish-bbrn subjects only. An American, a Dane, a Swede, a Ktis^ 
Sian, a Hindoo, a Frenchman, excepting in time of wir, Could not, 
ieVen by Ihe most forced construction of them, be sent to Eurofie In 
virtue of theimere order of a Goveroor-rGeneral- j 
* iSy. specifying British-born subjects as the excittS^ 
this unmeasured powcr,*the framers of the bill (for 
that the Legislature could not have adverted to 
itotfit have perceived that, by e:xtehding it to fblei^n^^ wuuM 
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Iwiye been violating the spirit of the laws of nations, and ftiiglit give 
rise; to the most unpleasant disputes. If not, what tlie restrictioh 
} But while some respect was to be paid to tli<j spirit of the 
laws of nations, that of the Constitution iX Great Britain, it seems, 
to be violated without pcruple, and the British-born subject de-^ 
prived at once of gill his most essential birth-rightiy, the Trial by 
Jury, the Habeas Cc^pus, and the Liberty of the Press. 

' If & nature of any foreign country, excepting when a prisoner of * 
war, had repjehended a magistrate even*improperly, he would have 
bcfu entitled to a fair trial before the Suprjjme Court of Judicature. 
No foreigner, or Asiatic, even trading unlawfully^ could have been 
transported by the mere fiat of xi Governor-Genfcral. In India, 
British-born subjects alone are aliens. There, at lexist, the boxisted 
birth-right ^ of Englishmen consists only of a monopoly of op- 
pression. • • . 

And while such superior privileges are accorded to foreigners 
over British-born subjects, it is also to be observed thxit there exists 
the most unequal rule of action IbivBritish-born subjects themselves. 

Is it not tin extraordinary contradiction, for instance, that while a 
person accused of nmrdcr must be tried before the tribunal of the 
country, xiud, if found innocent, restored to his family, property, and 
business, uninjured j a person only accused of a non-descript olfeiice 
against a magistrate, may be banislicd and ruined, without the pri- 
vilege of being heard ? It* Is insulting the ordinary rules of justice 
with a vcngeuiico, to apply severet j)cnalties to accusations of trivial 
offences, than to those of tbe highobV chormity. * Tlie peculiar ex- 
cellence of the Ikitish (Constitution, in which, indeed, the value of 
every government may be summed up, is that it creatcs'%i» equal 
rule of aciion for the whole nation, xind an impxirtial administraliou 
of justice under it. Prom these master princi^Jes results that^happy, 
unsuspecting, and unsuspected freedom, w’^hich for xig^ has distin- 
guished society in England, and which has united EnglishnAui in an 
enthusiasm for their country, and a reveremee for their laws.’ — 
Prskines Declaration vn the Liberty of the Press, » 

The inconvenience and cruelty of sending to England for trials 
persons accused of crimes, even of murderf committed in distant 
places on the high seas, hxis been^ felt by the Le*gislaturc and I 
observe with pleasure that a bill ha^ laUfely bpen brought intp Par- 
liament for remedying this abifse, by enacting that sdeh 
Sjhatl in future be tried by the adjacent tribunals. The public have 
now. an opportunity of judging, whether it be not exjually necessary 
to bring in a bill for preventing persons, accused of offending a Go^ 
vernpir, or Magistrate, in any of our distant provinces, from being 
i^nl ^Engtaud, ybr punishment, vfithoutiirial P 
, . lA point of view we cQ]]^ider the Aects for the govern-; 

nient of IndW many of their clauses are neither more nor leas 
a gross violation of the British Constitution in jfitvour of a com- 
Orienm Herald, VoUXl." • 
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xQtreial mV>uopol^« ^ In their most limited sense, mA under the 
liberal construction, they are intqterablo .to enter- 

tains the smallest sentiment of eonstitutional Hb^ty. /Xile clausjgs 
upojn Mrhich you liave prjttended to net, iu my ease, evj^.pceor^Og 
to thelaijr^and only just .interpretation. 9f them, Via. thi^ fehte 
^ n^lafefubtmd^rs^^ are precisely of that descriptipm . They exe an 
absolute and complete violation of ^ the natural and inherent r^ht 
of the subject to personal liberty/ ^ The glory of the ^Epglish law 
cbnaists m clearly dj?fining* the times, the causes, and the extent, 
J^beh, whctcforc, Jind to what degree, tile miprisomne/5t of sub- 
ject may be lawtot lliCs it is, whicb induces the absolute necessity 
of expressing i^pon every commitment the reason for which it is 
m^e; tliat the Court, upon an Habeas Corpus, may examine into 
iis validity j and, according to the circumstances of the case,, , may 
discharge, admit to biiil, or remand tfie prisonct;« — Blacicsl* Com ^9 
.yol. iii. p. l34. ^ 

’ But that we may not do ijijustice to the intentions of the Le- 
gislature which enacted the lawf for the goveriuiient of India; we 
must suppose that, in giving a discretionary power of iinprison- 
ment, expulsion, and banishment, to the Governors of distant pro- 
vinces, they must have had in view some distinct and reasonable 
grounds, upon which these powers were to be exercised. They 
could never have intended them as an engine of oppression against 
British-born subjects, although they ought to have foreseen that they 
must necessarily become so, in the hands of men of jirbitrary ruiads- 
Accordingly wc iiud, both ftovi the preamble and context of these 
clauses, that the Legislature did mean to oontine the exercise of the. 
powers they delegated to the (Company's Governors expressly to 

E rkons unlaw/ulhj trading in India, the very object of the clauses 
ing to protect the Company’s exclusive trade. The vvords of tlie 
j»reamSle to the clauses giving discretionary power to the Governors 
of sending British-born subjects to Europe arc — ^ For securing to 
the said united Company their sole and exclusive right of trading to 
the East Indies and parts aforesaid.’ Otherwise, wluit would have 
been the use of providing the new tribunal and proceedings of whi^eh 
Mr. Sheridan speahs, for the trial of persons vsoiit home by the Go- 
vernors of that c« untry ? Thai enactment positively infers the com- 
juisslou of an offence as ^he ground of, expulsion 3 and the only 
offence^ stat«d is unlau^fnl trading, t** trading without a licence. 

This appears to me to be the true construction of tlie Acto of 
I’arliument, relating to India, as they regard the expulsion of Britieh- 
born subjects from that country* Since the passing of these Acts^ 
however, a great many persons, ofW^arious professions, suid whip do 
not at all come under ihe description of tniders^ have, gradually 
settle^ in the Compimy’s territories. To them ccrtoiidythpspjiHtof 
Thei^ provisions did not and could not .extend. In 
obvioiisyand only possible sense, namely as they rel^ Ip, unlawful 
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these cladses^ if ever they ivere acted upon ?jy jtotil* prede- 
cessorii; had iallett, os they* deserved, into contplcte disuse* Sat 
yon, my'Iiord, with that chivalrous disdain for comnxo^-place poUoy, 
w^tich characterise® your governiUent, Have thought proper not 
only to revive an obsolete, lOdiqps, tyrannical, and most unconstitnh 
tional kw> but to «eKtend it> contrary to the manifest intention of ' 
jliiie Legislature, tojiil persons residing in India, of whatever pro* 
fei^sion or vailing. * 

So much fcr the interpretation of the*law, according to the mahi^ * 
fest intention of the Legislhture. Let usjiow consider your appli* 
cation, or rather misapplication of it, in ray case^ On the Pth of 
July, five weeks after my refusal to make you art apology*, I was 
favoured with a letter from your secretary, requiring me, tis retiding 
in India wiihoiU licence, to return to Europe, in the extra ship 
Mildred, then under despatch. Let us examine the validity of this 
plea. Here the ofthnee against the magistrate is dropped, and my 
being without a licence is the great oriine for which I am to be Sent 
to Europe, without n moment’s delay to settle my affairs, a!id my 
person directed to be seized. Is it not rather strange, that, after 
having been four years a constant resident of Iklcutta, without a 
licence, and seeing that there were many thousand ])erRons in India 
equally without licences, a cireuiustance, which had not till then 
been so considered, should all at once have sprung up into an 
offence, in my particular case? The objection, one should suppose, 
might have been very easily rcihoved, by only conferring on me a 
licence, subject to the conditions on wlrtcii 8\ich permissions were ac* 
corded to others. W’^ere not licences freely granted to all who asked 
for them ? Was it iinpulod as an offence to other jxersoiis to have 
resided in India without licences ? If not, the adoption of the pre^ 
text ill my case was both contemptible and ri4iculous, or something 
infinitely worse. It was establishing a distinction, which de^royed 
at one blow that equal rule of action considered by Lord»Br®kine 
as * the peculiar excellence of the British •constitution/ And it 
may he of some importance to consider how long out enthusiasm 
for the country, and our reverence for its law®, cun survive toe 
circumstances tliat gave them birth. , 

The law respecting licences, uiujer which you fiavc endeavotufed 
fo cover your proceedings, must be <.*un!liderQd t\s either comjjulsory 
or discretionary. I will give you every advantage in the construe* 
lion of it, , jlf ('onipulsory, it was incumbent on you to have sent 
avfray every British-&oni subject, (for the law, under the utmost 
latitude of construction, as has been shown, extend® only to thm,) 
;had .iiot a licence to rem^h iu India 5 and you*oiqglit ki 
ia:y;<^se;^ta have w^aitecl for the new offence of refusing to taak«< 
5 j:ou n^rapolpgy. : It was yqur duty to put the kw regularly^equatty^ 
tlpd force, for it could not have been the 

of the l^git^iure, either express or understood^ have ledhto « 

: • E2 • . 
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any Govelnor an option to tP dispense witb^ a coxnpul* 

gory law at pleasure* If the law waa c(Knpulsory>^u hav^p<^te4 , 
the law. ' r , ^ 1 

But if the authority veited in you was discretionary^ yon arc s^ 
responsible for the manner in whicluyowhave exercis^ it. Kbw 1 
will, for the sdke of argument, take your own iateirpr^tion of the 
law, and suppose, wHht however 1 do not admk, that by a and 
liberal construction of it, you were authorised to send 'to Burope 
od]^s than those who were* found unlawfully trading iiQt ludia, hs it 
fitting that you should make use of this'power as it were in sport I 
In order to show that you made a wanton and most tyrannic^ use 
of it^fn my case, even according to your own misint$r]Nretation of 
Ihe law, it is only necessary to ref^ the reader to your lett^t 
There he will find the reasons for my expulsion from India, whi<^ 
you have yourself deliberately urged, so absurrf, ridiculous, and 
contemptible, that he must conceive it probable you would, in some 
fitture flight, proceed to tran^rt individuals, for an offensive ex^ 
damation, or a provoking distortion of countenance. And thus 
British^bom subjects might become mere play-things in the bands 
of a Governor-General. 

But what will be said, if t show that you have treated the law 
respedtlng licences, which you pretended on this occasion to respect, 
in other eases, with the most sovereign contempt ? Mir. Maclean 
bad a licence. But it did not protect him from being transported 
from Benares towards Calcutta. *Would his licence have saved the 
Editor of the ^Telegraph* from a voyage to Europe, if he had not 
published the apology dictated to him ? Nay, have you not yourself, 
in your «dict for regulating the press, expressly asserted, in bpen 
contempt of this very law, your right to exercise the power of 
transportation, without any exception whatever in favour of those 
who h&ve licences } * The penalty for ofiending against any of the 
above regulations to be immediate embarkation for Europe ^ — the 
very principle of the decision of Buonaparte in the case of Pancouke 
atvl Moutardier, who had printed without publishing a book th^ 
w^ offensive to him : ' Let the printer be sent to the Bicetre, 
j^e author to Cayenne J 

This brings to* my recollection an obligation which I chimQe to 
owe you. It has been the' singulapty of my fate to have been in 
collision wife almost every species of despotism, from your own 
maiden efforts in India, to those of your imitator Buonapfurte 
BuropCi and from the wholesale measures of that usurper, to the 
petty^Ptgging <tetails of a snivelling Medical Board. When 
at ^ commencement of fhis war, contrary to tho 
of civih^ nations, a printed copy of your oorrespondjsnce, ^nt tp* 
the puUio offices, proved a principal mean of procuring my incases 
'Verifying the proverb, that there ia sc^cely^WiCvilout of Vfbictt 
I some good doth not arise. 
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Lbtt£r IV. 

iheMarquU if WellesUy^ 8(C^ on his doctrine that, in respect io 
'^offences, three cyphers make an unit ; ^nd that the Governor- 

GenifalMutfhe addritsed iH the most respectful terms. 

*i hn voluble griu)fl|^ur eat libre, *dotice, familidre, populate $ cite ae laiase 
t^ucber et maniar, eOe lie perd rien i dtre yu tie pr^s.'^ 

’ * e • LaBtuyh-e, 

dreatneaa certajinly does not consist in pageantry and sbovr, in pomp and 
r(ittitiie> and thangh a ^rson of quality will maKc use of these things to avoid 
shigrnliiHtyt and to put the vnlgai'sn mind of their obc^dienoe to authofity» yet he 
does not think bitnaelf the bigger for them, for li^ knows that those who have 
neithfir hoaes^ nor understanding, hare often times all this fine furniture about 
tbem."*— He that is truly noble AaUs io abridge the Hhertia, to depress the 
apHrits) or anyways to impair the satlsfiietion of liis neighbour. His gre^esa 
is easy, obliging, and agreeable, so Uiat none bare any just cause to wish it leas; 
He is affable in his dbuverse, generous in his tcinpcf , and immoveable in what 
he has resolved upon ; and as prosperity does not make him haughty and impe- 
rious, so neither does adversity sink him^nto meanness and dejection ; for if he 
ever shows more spirit than ordinary, it is «when he is ill used, and the world 
firowns upon him. In short, he is eifual{y removed from the eviremes of servihty 
and pride, and scorns either to ireonple upon a worm, of sntah to an Bmperor*' ^ 

Corner. 

My trORP, — Sensible, and perhaps even ashamed, of the futility 
of your former picas, you a^ain <*haiiged your ground, and added a 
new charge^ still more frivolouh, if pobbihle, than the former ones. 
In your explanatory letter, written, no doubt, after much consultation 
with the law-officers of the Comimny, not a word is said of tlfe 
licence. The reasons 7iow assigned^ for the extraordinary proceed* 
ings against me, may be divided into three branches : 1 st, for pub- 
lishing in a newspaper a letter containing an insinuation of improper 
eonduct on the part of one of the public magistrates in the Siischarge 
of his duty ; 2ndly, when called upon to make an apology for that 
offence, refusing in the most disrespectful terfUs to make siK^ a|io- 
logy : and 3rdly, because I was ordered (four years) beftwre to re- 
turn to Europe. Now, what inferences, I beseech you, are we to 
draw from all this, but that finding the pobition which you had 
fi^st taken (the apology) untenable, you altered it to another, (the 
licence,) which you found equally weak j and finally, feeling that 
both afforded but a shallow pretext for rfiining and banishing^ 
Brit£lh-'bom subject, (fojr it is actual and harsh banishmeht to be 
folded from the place in whick you are established in ^busitjjess ahd 
eaf ft ;^Uf subsistence, even to a better residence,) you thought.proper 
tq kxA. for new offences, in order to strengthen your cause. It was 
jRirtunate for me that none of a more heinous nature could bo found 
thun what arose fiom a sim{de misrepresentation qf a foot Which 
^eadly explained to the Wisfhetion of a former Govemdr- 
after which 1 iremaitted four years a constant resident 6f 
of Caleutto: for if any couW havdbeen discovered a 
tnicm^p^jlhe^ whole tenor of your proceedings warraiits the 
that they would haye beep eagerly raked together. ^ ^ • i 
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It has been sho'wn^ in Lelie^ IIV .tb^t my refusing to m«k^ you 
apojogy AVas both legal and poperi It has ,b^ iu 

lUtter III, tjjdt X did not come properVTi»4«*ft® 
of that most tinconstitut^nal of Parliament re|atUig to hcenpes 

for rcsidipg in India; imd that, evqn aaeording to your own mmn- 
terprttdtlon of that lawj the exercise of the disetetiono]^ ]^^er 
yed^^ .ip yon -was, •with respect to me, indlscjfeet,’ oppresdve, and* 
^a^aical : and from the letter of Captain Hudson, of the Hough^ 
hnj H will appear that the*«c«? charge of niy having ^en ord^r^ 
to return to Europe by a former Governor-General is every way 
worthy of the rest. Sifbh then are the grave and serious charges 
on which you have yourself expressly founded the extraordinary 
measure of my expulsion from India. It will remain with yqu to 
explain how they constitute an offence against the law,«against the 
morab, or fven against the prejudices of any community ; or how 
thr^ bfrcumstances, none of whkh taken separately constitutes any 
pati o{ an offence, and all o/ which nrc not only frivolous but 
Ridiculous, can be converted, excepting by some mystical process, 
into a whole offence. I hope every man in the nation will attend 
to this political chyniistry, on his own account ; for I am now no 
&i^beR interested in the decision that may be formed, respecting 
yoUr liOrdship's conduct, than any other member of the community. 
l>eaQ Swift has somewhere said that, in political arithmetic, two and 
tigo do not always make four. But this* is probably the first Ttime 
that three cyphers wore ever supposed to form an unit, completing 
the sum t otal of owe offence.* your idea of offences, my Lorc^ re- 
me of tiir Andrew Ague-Check in the play, who would beat 
a man ljpcau.se he was a puritan : ‘ Maria, Marry, sir, he is 
jSqmetiin^s. a kind of puritan .- — Sir JruL O if I thought that, I'd 
iteit hilh like a dog , — Sir To. What, for being a puritan ? Thy 
i^nui$i93 reasons, dear knight !~iSir And. I have no exquisite 
:^^, hutrl kavc good reason enough.' 

- 'Reluctant as 1 feel to offend the English ear, or fo accustom it 
tb ,ihe degrading sounds of apology and licente, I must say a few 
words more before I dismiss the subject; for it seems to me to 

« rit the most ample illustration. On reperusing your three official 
:ers, my Eord,you will perceive w^hat a ridiculous figure, even j| 
man of talent must make iu print, when he is acting in contradis- 
tii^tion*' not •only to truth, justice, Kiw, and the constitution, but 
even to common decency and common sense. In the first, ybit 
accuse me of having published an insinuation of imprdpter poi^ubt 
i^ain^t , a magistrate, and for that o/fence, you retjuire 'nie lo MM 
a^ mohgy., I refuse 5 and you have no remedjr. 
you the offence against the magistrate, and jirequire mefW 
siding ^India withoi(f licence, to return jto Eurdpe jn a parjiic^f 
i^ip; you send your town adjutant to sei^e idy 
receiVomtefligence of your designs^ order my doofs to jie s 
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prohibit your myrndidouif jxqm n^^mptin^ to enter my house by 
, iotec, the peril of theijF lives *, and they dare not persist. In this 
. .situation, I write fei you requiring explanations. In yoiir third and 
explanatory letter you drop the affair pf gie liccnee, d!nd resume my 
refusal to make an npolpgy, to which %ou odd a new oflence of 
about the same degree of importance. V ou are, however, graciously 
pleased, in flonsidejatioa of certoin circumstances slated by me, to 
allow JMe* on ceridin condiiions, to remain in C«'ilcutta for a few, 

, jmQUths toller 5 which conditions 1 reject with disdain. , 

Thus you were obliged*rcpcatedly to shift your ground j cuid if 
I had urged you farther, you would jhrobably have made more 
changes of position. Hut being now fully satisfied of your object, 
{ thought it unnecessary to prolong the correspondence j , and, 
without yielding one iota of the principle in dispute, after keeping 
my house shut ibr ten days, with seiiiinelsi stationed round it like a 
besieged castle, informed you tlyit, being then as ready to comply 
with your requisition as I could at any subsequent ’period^; I 
should, at a certain tijne and place convenient to uiyself, surrender 
my person to your town adjutant. 'J'his resolution was by no 
means founded on tin* exhaustion of my means of resistance. But 
the reasons why J thought it u,-^closs to drive you to tiie last degree 
of violence and outrage, .shuJl b(‘ staled iu a future letter. 

From the whole ccnnplcxion of tiie preceding correspondence, 
which comprehends all that passed between your government jcnd 
myself^ it might be supposed, that Had I condescended to make -the 
apology required, — had 1 condescended ; 

^ To how and sue for grace. 

With suppliant knee, and deify your power,' • 

I should not have been sent to Europe. But this, as I shall 
is an erroneous opinion : for could I even jhave eonsentjfd that 
measure, I should have been obliged besides to withhold thdf ap- 
preciation wbicb 1 had promised of the Magistrate’s conduct, to re- 
nounce the privilege of free discussion, aftd even to a sec^ity 
for my conforming in every respect to your will, before 
have obtained permission to remain in India. 

But to what monstrous doctrines should I have been subscrih^ll; ? 
It is here, 1 believe, for the first dime in modern ages, even virtu- 
ally asserted by a Bntish ^fovornot, thiU no comments, must be 
made on Uie conduct of any Magistrate, under kis jurisdiction, lot 
hhn do wlqit he will; but that if an insinuation of, xuis’couctuct 
should happen to escape, the, proper atonement for it is aa ajpkdogy, 
nbt to the laws of the country, (they, it seems, hu\;e nothi^K to do 
WiWihe allairB of JtndiaJ but fo the most noble the Crovernbr-i^^ui^ral, 
apolbgV, jve arc given to understand in the 

"be made in the most respectful term* f, , 

;■ ■ . 1 .. J t . . r- ;; ' ' ' " " ' - • ' ' 

* To such a degree did dils Governor carry his lovo of thei^ 
as 1 have been informed by officers of respectahility from the coast, ha 
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Origin, JJistory^ and ^Present SMe aj the 

*Obut«anI prottdn^an, * ^ 

Drest in a iittie bmf anthoHty ) 

Most ijgpn^nt of what he*$ mo^ asktred^ 
t Ijto glassy essence, Mke an angi^ apo, 

Fiayg men ipitagths tricka before high iieairen^ 

As wake the angels we^ ? * 

* * . fr f' 

'Elnily, If the feeiingjsi of the Governot-ftenei^ of Inflia ore to be 
the titermonkeler of offences in that country, it wonld b<; advisable 
*to look out for persons of somewhat moyc tractable sensibiUtiea 
’ than your Lordship for that office* , * 

For my own part, on ^a retrospect of the affair between us, I 
have ohly to say, 4hat, were it to happen twenty times over, I should 
not think it proper to alter any one part of iny (‘onduct ; ond that 
if my resistance to such abominable principles of governiaent does 
not pij^Ve^a general benefit, it is, at least, no fault o*f mine. But I 
am stjre that cannot be the case, I'be injusUce done to an indi- 
vidual,* says Junius, * is somethpes of service to the public. Facts 
are to alarm u& more than Abe mosl dangerous principles. 
The tacts here c^tablislied arc indeed sufficiently alarming 5 and I 
trust the people of England will sec your conduct in its true point 
of that Ihcy will be sensible that to suffer the (tovemor of 

a province to violate the be^t [irinciplcs of our constitution with im- 
punity, is to invite despotism to our doors , and that the best l$ws 
become nugatory, if the noble senlinient'» which foster and upliold 
tlidbr, be allowed to weaken or decay. If, contraiy to all exjiecta- 
tution, 1 should be deceived, 1 sb^ll only have to lament, ui common 
with dtliers, the unhappy state of apathy into which we are at 
, length fellon. But even in that ca^se, T shall at least enjoy the me- 
lancholy cmisolation of reflecting that J have not omitt^ to do my 
Share or the dtitv, 

t 

, Letilr V. 

Leit^ io the MnrquU of* Welledey, Sfc, on his assumption of ihi* 
Pwer of enfornug or dispensing nJli existing Laws according 
to his own interputaiwn of them, and of making new Laws, at 
jeasure, anHihtlatiiigJhe Personal Deedom of the Subject, and 
'tiftblishing, in fact, an absolute Despotism, 

* Stc volt), s\( jubeS, staf pro ratione holuntas,* 

Mr ll^»D,~Notwithstanding the reinforcement of your new 
charge, conjured up after a lapse of six days, you were pleased to 


made stables of the East Indiamen to bring the horses of his body^gUiird 
froA Bengal, at an enormous expense to the Company, as if the Ma)^‘ 
dras HiHrsiry were uiuvorihy the honour of acting ks his body-guard^ 
diuinff his sta} im the cdasi^t Here we trace Buonaimna and ms^USe^ / 
pafablo JVfameJlnkos. Could this pomp and ciremnstance, which 'life- 
gusted every Oiiewlio ^aw it, transfuse more energy or wisdom into the 
orders conveyed to (Icnerak and Aml)asisa«l 6 rs, or obtain any useful 
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say, that in consideration ot the circuncistances stated in my letter 
of the ISth July, I might remain in Calcutta^ tiR the 25th of Oc* 
tober, provided X immediately gave saiisfryctory security, that I 
should proceed to Europe, on any ship, ivhi^ might sail after that 
period^ and on which you might require me to embark. And the 
town adjutant, jn a note with which he prefaced the* delivery of 
your lettef, says he it well assured that 1 have it in my power to 
give this security on the shortest notice. As 1 never put my friends 
to the test, J dp not know whether 1 had or had not this power. 
But this 1 know, that if 1 hhd, 1 should iiQt have used it. Not 
having violated the law, I required no bail, or security for my ap- 
peamnee, and 1 spurned, as 1 ought, the idea of askfhg any friend 
of mine to guarantee my obedience to the will of a (Jovernor-Ge* 
ncral^ But what does all this mean } It is neither more nor less 
than, ' If you comply with my will and pleasure in part, I will suffer 
you to remain for three months longer in India 5 if you comply 
with it wholly, I will suffer you to ratnain as long as you please, 
whether you have a licence or not ; Jjut if you do not in any respect 
comply with it, I will send you immediately to Europe, because you 
ha\ e not got a licence to reside in India.* Now I defy any man 
in Turkey to produce me a more perfect union of complete non- 
sense and absolute despotism than this. 

The insulting tone of moderation, which you now assumed, my 
Lord, I placed to the proper account : namely, a conva^tion on your 
part, that you were tn^ading upon* very slippery ground, together 
with apprehensions, perhaps, that youi^uBject might be openly frus- 
trated by legal means. 1 say insulting, because there was no room 
for compromise. It was impossible for me, consistently with any 
just ideas of what is due to the laws or constitution of the country, 
to have conceded the principle in dispute ; and all the explanqtions 
which had taken place, together with the temper of the man, frere 
sufficient to convince me that nothing would be conceded bV youi^ 
Lordship. Seeing that to continue the contest longer upon Asiatic! 
ground would be therefore useless, I voluntarily surrendered myselS 
to the town-adjutant of Calcutta at a time and place appointed ; 
was carried in triumph into Fort William ; andtfroin thence huTried| 
under an escort of soldiers, on board an East-lndidman at Saug<^ 
Hoads. • \ ^ 

It happened to be on Saturday that I surrendered. Yout my l 4 ord, 
having, as I presume, surmised that 1 might avail myself of.the aid 


object whatsoever) It is a false and ridiculous notion ttiat thdy are 
conducive to any good, and however they may dazzle for a moineajt* 
instead of increasing they diminish respect; for the people, in tln^ 
sendinautSi are seldom misUdcen. Was not Marquis Cornwallis, wij^ , 
only a ^ attendants, mojpe respected than the Merquia WeResley^ WitA 
a suitelurga enough to form an army) 
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ejial ^ iM<irol¥<;ywr 4«s%n«i 1^)9 leari^t 

I M iiofj^latcijd, 3eut a ppreiiiptpry order |liar 1 be im- 
^e^lely board d «bip* The order djudno^ eyrrire till lata at 
lught, I had €M^ abeolptidy re&teed jkreoa»ply with % 

otecrvle^ that if oommandaat of soldiers thou§^ huQself 
to ehforco the order, be must uae violence. ^ He returned to 
tike Fort^mesjor, toVbose custody I was novr assigned, for fresh in- 
htarnetiotis. Tbe'h'orNnajor was in perplexity and doubt. Uis 
order vm peremptory, y^t he saw the impropriety apd indecency of 
enforcing it. But yot^ were at your ce^untry residence ^ and it would 
^ a high crime and misdemeanor to disturb you about tridos. Of 
^bat cousequOnce is the convenience, or even the life> of a comnum 
individual, if a great man must be incommoded } It was on the 
same seat of government that so many JSnglishmeii wpre suiothered 
to ll«»dh iti the Btet'Whole of Calcutta, that the slumbers of your pre- 
deceesor, Burajoh Dowlah, might not be disturbed 1 

Imagining what the motives of this peremptory order might be, 
1 observed to the military agents of the Fort JMajor, that, the gntCwS 
"being shut for the night, no civil olliccrs could get admission* and 
tha^lhe following day being Sunday, nt) w rits could be executed j 
'thait, besides, my servants were gone home for the night, and that my 
baggage, which was in the town, would 1)0 left behind. Notwith- 
Oltanding these arguments, I do not believe, hut tor the influence of 
^ frmale humanity, I should have got cV'en a ^illgle night a reprieve. 
"^This is uot the only ocCiisioii*on which I have experienced that 
»f’|vionicn possess a more lively sense of, and a greater regard for. 
Justice, as well as liner feelings of humanity, than men j and [ rejoice 
in tbistmportunity of acknowledging my gratitude to Mrs. Ctdcrali, 
a lady t never saw, to whose intercession 1 owe it, that 1 waf» not 
hurrl^ on bdord a ship, without cv<m a change of linen, for a teu 
'months* voyage. After an interchange of messages, J was allowed 
xjo eonJdnue my repose, k being understood tluit I should be ready 
Ih fembark as soon my baggage could be got from Cdculta the 
•llfet morning. 

Tlie^e circumstances, which are in themselves trivial, I meutioh 
order to sho\^ that*it was your own opinion, my Lord, althoughit did 
not enter into my contemplation, that your arbitrary measures might 
hcj»re.been defeated by th5 niediiiqi of the courts of law. That, I 
believe, could in fact have been done by an arrest for debt, or on a 
writ of •Jiaheas corpus^ from whidi I cannot learn that India is 
exempted, more tlian other parts of the British dominions. 

. But if ir had beeu the inteption of the Legislature to con- 
^ on the Governor-General of ludm an authority that must vir- 
tually supersede the fundamental prind^es of opr constitution, and 
deprive the subject* of his only means of protection, would they not 
have expressely d^larcd so, instead of leaving a power,' whUh they 
thought it necessary ^o confer, subject to be constantly defeated ?' 
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f 4o bnlifnne Afoni in your fotetUiions^ hiv i 4 >vd, Wiritb* 

^tnnflingHin.ij*Mieiini|t mw^ in ^kh you prder^ roc to ^ iMunsind 
qncb«^i4 obipi'roigbA^ have Imn firu®|fa|p4> W I applied Hm 
Judges and bad tbe 5 i|Judgc 8 done tbcir duty. 

K 1 ttudefstnnd^ W> the Suprnroc Qmrt m Jisdicnturc ^ae boro^d. 
vpcm appUcala^iij, tp gwaat roe a writ of habeas carpus, dis a mattev pf 
right / If a probabla aground he rijoww, thof the party is iropri* 
boned without jugt «hd therefore bath a right to be delimed, 
the writ of hajjeas corim is then a writ of right, which may not be 
denied, but ought to he granted to every rpan that is committed, or 
detained in })ri&ou, or otherwise restrained, mough it be by the co?w- 
7nand of the Khig, the Privy Council, or any other,** Com. Journ. 
April 1 , 162U. If I had claimed thebeuciit of this doctrine, almost 
two hundred^ears old, it would remain to be seen Jiow far your 
Lordship would opposed your will to a oonstitutionol maiidato 
thus distinctly expressed. But of the two evils X preferred imme- 
diate expulsion, to the uncertainty of« remaining subject to the ca- 
pricious sallies of your Lordship’s volition^ 

Having shown that you avow'edly considered yourself as entitled 
to eufor( e or dispense with existing laws, according to your ownpi 
interpretation oftlietn, at pleasure, I sludl now make it appear that 
5 'ou assumed the privilege of making new laws, establishing in effect 
an absolute despotism. — Instead of leaving disputes to be settled in 
the ordinary course of law, you determined that none should 
as you imposed previous restrictioifs on publications, so you would 
impose previous restrictions on tin? actions of men. ^ Penalty 
bonds,’ says Mr. Maclean, ‘ lire sent up to be executed by all indigo 
planters in this district (Benares) j for the first complaint in court, 
five hundred rupees 5 and for the second, t 4 > be order^ to Calcutta,’ 
Now, my Lord, you had just as clear a right to, order penalty ^>nds 
to be signed for a hundred thousand rupees, as for five hundred and 
to order the offender to Botany Bay as to Calcutta. Did yt>u not, 
by this strange measure, if any measure of your« cQuidappcar strong 
assert an unhmited poWer over the purses, as well as the person^ 
of his Majesty’s subjects ? Could you not ruin a mau in a moment, 
•by bringing him from Benares to Calcutto,»for having liad soi^ 
trifling quarrel, or at tho nmre instigation of an cnefiiy or informepP 
Might you not, with jus much propriety, and jpstice, and law, have 
ordered any of the inhabitants of Cdcutta, who should act Improperly 
in your opinion, to be sent for the first offence to perform quaran- 
tine at Benares, and for the second to China ? 

I wiU not here say any thinjg of the sweeping edift, bj^which 
all Eujfepcans were ordeijed to ^ult Lucknow, that they might not 
be witnesses of yoip: /gouduc't towards the Nabob, as 1 believe it is 
actually the subject of another nlace. BuJ; it shall not 

beflo^to the. jpublic, doctrine pf arbitrarily teaiisport% 
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subject from one part of a country to another^ is even more cruel 
and degrading than that which ttconsfers them in whole lots from 
one mSter do another, ^ bat lately been the abominsUeiiriictlceNC^ 
the continent of Europe Nor does it appear tbat> in the assump- 
taon of those extraordinary powers^ ymr laid the smallest stress upon 
ii^anceSi by 'which, when it suited your purpose, 3(pu claimed the 
pni^ege of transpohation. On the contrary^ou expressly 
the right of violating even that, your favourite law. 


Tb&b Minstrel Maid to the WaRBlORt 


Ou! go not to the hold of war, ^ 

Or kt Ine share its toils with thee 5 
And tdl me not thd land is far. 

And holds no bower for minstrelsy. 

There is no bower of song for me. 

No native land but where thou art; — 
There, though earth's dreariest waste it be, 
*Tw0uld bloom an Eden to my heart ! 

Oh, I would watch thy tent by night. 

And guard th> bosom all the day ; 

Tl^ sMiold be in ihethour of fight. 

Thy minstreV \\lifcn *twa& pass'd away. 

Oh, who could sing so sweet a lay. 

Of tell thy glorious deeds so well ? 
jFpr Love would give each song its sway. 
And all ite notes of triumph swell. 

And tvho so Well could die for thee. 

As one who longs to be at rest. 

And asks* no other memory. 

But to be graven on thy breast ? 

And who, among the spirits blest. 

Could •watch thee with a fonder care ? 

Oh* who, when griefs thy heart oppress'd. 
Would sweeter, heavcidief solace bear ? 

Or, if there be who loved before. 

And gain'd that happiest destiny. 

Already on the heavenly shore, 

* One blu»s at least remains for me ; 

To sec pure angels’ cares for thee~ 

To ipark how *hou art loved above~ 
Beheld vrith feelings anguish^free, 
bmee nought could from my own rmpvot 
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TitAVi:z<« Ilf an Ba«t Indian^ at .Homs i^n 

No*IL 

mUm — PUi^za 4^ l^rntm^The Scalar^]iiarhiizttz$^P<klitkal 
. Co^tiof^Canmerce, Sfc. 

Milan can ^scarcely be called a beautiful town, for the streets 
are in general narrow, yet souie of them, such as the Corso Orient 
tale and the Contrada di Breva may vie with the most noble streets 
of London or Baris. The architecture is more rem&rkablc for its 
solidity and heavy grandeur, than for elegance or ornamental beau* 
ty. Some of the g^tes and edidees, erected under the French regime, 
are perfect models of chaste and classical beauty, but it not unfrequent* 
ly happens that the most elegant buildings are defatted and disfigured 
by a vile and incongruous shed of re(^ tiles or some such abomina- 
tion. The palazzi .ire rich and splendid en gros, but often mean 
and pitiful cn detail ; you find a shattered and lockless door 
leading out of a gaudy saloon, and shabby joined mirrors figuring 
amongst rich hangings and embroidered furniture. Milan is bat 
half Italian, so far as rcgsirds antiquities and the fine arts, and such 
objects as the generality of travellers come to gaze and wonder at, 
and to record in letters to tlieir kinsfolk. They, however, who come* 
ill search of amusement, and who Vre not too proud to give in to 
the ways of the people, will find fe\r places, even in Italy, more 
agreeable than this city. The society is divided into two classes^ 
that of the nobles, and that of the merchants, and each is easily 
accessible to foreigners, who arc inclined to cultivate the Mi- 
lanese. Though these two classes are distineji;, and seldon^ mix, 
there is here much less of that exclusive spirit which characterises 
the jealous separation of the nobles frooa the commoners in mpst 
of the Italian towns. Tliis is to be attributed to the influence 
the French republican* policy in humbling the aristocracy. In# 
deed, though Franco has ceasi^ to exercise any direct influence over 
the Milanese, they still appear to consider Paris rather than Vienafl 
as the quarter from which their illumination is toprbceed ; and whPI 
Iher in politics or fashions} the complexian of opinions or the dej^ 
of a flounce, the 'Coiistitutionnel,* the ^ Etoiie,'and the 'Perit Cdiirrier 
des Dames/ arc of much greater authority than tlie * Austrian Ob- 
server.’ In their dress, equipages, manners, and entertaimnents, 
the most approved models of the Fauxbotflg St Houor^ studi- 
ously copM, Thebeauxof MIhm exhibit a better Style'of dress than 
is usually olMiervcd in ItAllans, u circumstance whidi 1 have heard 
account^ for by the close connexion which many of the Austrian 
maintain with their coUatrym^, the greai Stuila, pt 
Jbonto^ wholie periotic exertions e^Ie these Cttalpine exiptisiSas 
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to display, so faf as regards the outward ,nai(^!^ whatever {s most ap- 
proved in cnt and refined in taste. ' 

The gr<^t square before the Cathedral, ealled the Tiaz^sa del D)i- 
orao^ is the greatest rcSoft of all who have busihess to transact, or 
time .to kill. Here the xperchant; comes to leam the state of the 
^arkiis, and to coticludc his bargains j the man of^ fiishion to din- 
eim the tittle-tattle of the day, and to oritl^iso the powers of the 
!&Vctidte prima donna» Here may bo seen ladies of unbounded in- 
clination, but linqiited means, gating with longing ejes at the glit- 
tering treasures of the jpwcllers’ windows, or sighing o\er the rich 
sllkl hud costly velvets so irresistibly tempting, whilst, a few paces 
0^, ^a poor woman is driving a hard Wrgain for a dish of maccaroni. 
There yoh may see the antiquary or collector poring over the hetc- 
to^neous stock of a stall, or prying into the neglected contents of 
h &lty portfolio } or the raw stranger measuritig with wondering 
eVes the dimensions of the Cathedrm, whilst the loquacious ticei one 

his elbow pours into his eqrs, in a barbarous jargon which passes 
fer JBl^ch, all his professional frudition and ofl-rcpeated comnion- 
idocea. iPerchance a female figure, mufilid up in a mantle, glides 
'jwtily towards the Cathedra^ apparently bent on her devotions, 
Mdt most pilkbably going to an assignation, for such is the' cu^fom 
hein?. Here the populace assemble, to listen to the ccstacics of au 
Impfiiict^toie, and to gape at the tricks of conjurors, or to gnn at 
file brOOd jokes and innocent drolleries of Jhmch, who has cstab- 
^lished himself in the immediate vicinity of the church, and whose 
allOsions are not unfrequenCly pointed in that direction. Priests, 
bi^gars, voiturieiirs, musicians and mountebanks, nil pi) their !>eve- 
raTvoegtions with activity, and numerous Miiokiug and becr-drink- 
tng loungers occupy the seats in front of iho euf^s, whilst a strol- 
Ung buffo regales them with a scena from the ^ Ccnerentola* or Ikv 
♦ Banbibre.* The scene is one of infinite variety and life. 


Mila^) has long been notAd for the cultivation and encouragement 
^music^ and dispute^ withlSaples and Venice, the most conspicu- 
^ place amongst the cities of the most musical country in the 
world) its * Coubervatory ’ has ranked, and does still rank, as onec^ 
Itihe lGlr$t schools in Europe. To the Milaiicbc the Opera is a eoii- 
Mlierittion of the first iiu{)ortance, and the pretensions they set up, 
to superior taste and dibcuuiinalion in this department of music^ 
B^nde, art of very old date. Their vanity, as well as the gratifica- 
tion of this their ruling passion, lias l>een interested in maintaining 
the reputation they have acquired, and the establishment of the 
Opera at Milan has long, in splendour and strength, been equal, if 
not superior,’ to any In Europe. No Opera, however universal the 
OHflsinse bestowed on it elsewhere, is con<^idercd altogether socces'^'r 
fql, the Miloi^se have approved. No mdestro, however brOi*' 
iiaot his reputation, is established in fame, until he has GOfiB^#2d 
Isf and has received bis crown of laurel there* Nomger, 
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however t^rsmedendant heif powers^ ia secure in h«p supremacy, so 
loii£^ as thfe critics of the Seala have wkhhdld their applause^ Tliia 
dangerous porwer^ were it possessed by less discruninating |udgeSj 
might bo perverted to bad purposes, but thovgh their cldimto tnfai^ 
hbihly has occasionally been belied by eirents, as in the case of 
Pasta, who was hissed from the f^cala*— their d^biaions, are almost 
always just^ and their pratae is seldom beetoWed^ unworthily. The 
charge of ^volity is^ 4 think, unjustly uirged against thenci) on ao 
Gouni of tlieif passion for novelty, and thgir preference of Hossini 
and the modern school to Mozart and the ancients. Without stop* 
ping to enquire hoV/ fiir this preference is Consistent with correct 
taste, it may be suiBcient to remark here, that the reproach (if re- 
proach it be) is shared, not only by every town in Ita’Jy, but by the 
principal cities in Germany. Though Rome produced Ixer Paesiello, 
and Naples bOasted her Cimarosa, their compositions arc never to 
be heard in tlio<?c cities ; the sway of Rossini is unbounded, and 
even Mozart is dri\en from his strong-hold in Vienna. 

The Seala at Milan is second in size only to the San Carlos ai 
Naples, and in architectural bcaiit> is by many (onsidered Its 
perior. Nothing, in fuf, can burpass the luagnilicence of the coitp 
(Tml which presents itself on entering the pit cf the Scala. Thife 
extent of the area, the simplicity yet richness of the aw hitectnrC^ 
and the (diastity of the decorations, place it infinitely beyond any 
tbeatre I have yet seen. There are six ciicJcb of boxes , the uppei 
throe comprise thirty-nine boxes each, the lower three thiity-six, os 
throe are taken Iroin the centre of each to form the Kojul box. The 
f.ishiou prew aleiit in lt«ily of fitting up ttie boxes with hangings, is ob- 
jected to by cntics as nnirruig the arcbitoctural beauty ot (ho jidifirc. 

It is not to bo denied that it takes from the tiniforinity andcongruity 
f the design, and the taste of it is at least duubtiu] ) but there is a 
li^’htncss and airy gaiety in the appearance of th>?se draperies, 
cially where, iis in the ^cala, each circle has its distinct and qpiforni 
color and fashion,) which, to an indulgent eye^ almost coiupcnsatea 
for the fcolocibin in artjhitcotutc. pit is large and commo- 
dious, the seats are cushioned dud comfortable, and there is abun- 
dtqicc of ^room for standing* not 'miscalled standing room*’ 
Tlic house is ligtitcd by a handsome chandeliei', buj, as is usual 
continental theatres, the great concentration of light is on the stage, 
tn the centre of the proscenium, is a dial, &ct contri\e(^, that 
hours and minutes arc indicated in luminous figures to the ^vhole 
house, irlie prompter sits bolt upright in the centre of tluj stage,, 
wltliotit atjy hood to Screen him from obsotvatiou 5 no deceuj|pn Is 
attempted, md aid Is asked and given without a shudo^v of dpucea}- 
ment. The perfotlners, whilst m the Stage, do not scruple to fai^fi 
and talk to each other, and dven to exchange nods and sigqs ymh, 
orbbestra. Applause Is always adkowk^ed 
deep jrevcSNfuce^j and every tting cialculeted to produce fimsioh * 
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to be etudioudly avoided. Tho noUe^ conftiusion^ talking^ humming^ 
shifting of plaoes^ and keeping on of hats^ *which prevail in the pit 
throughout the performance^ are quite intolerable to one who goes 
to the theiftre really to^iiear the mmte. ,This babel ceases only for 
a few minutes, when some favourite ptifna dwma advances to sing 
her idr, or performance of senm jiopular duet. Tliea 

indeed a dcath*lik(^8^nce is exacted, but no soonet hoa the piece 
teftcninated, than the 'jabbering, jaw^ and jifm* re^comiaence with 
double vigour, and a nusKtakes pl^e ibr the door, similar to what is 
observable in the Court of King*s Bench» at the tenntaatlon of some 
interesting case of libeVor scandal, or* in the House of Commons, 
when Mr. Hume brings forward a motion respecting India. The 
^ orchestra is very strong, and is composed of the choicest ingre- 
dients ; yet it loses somewhat of its efficiency to my eyes (or rather 
ears) ftom a want of discipline. A leader should be t^ most abso** 
bite of autocrats, and the smallest symptom of rebellion should be 
^wmis^ed v^th the bow-string at least } but Signor llolla, though a 
perfect master of his instrun&cnt, and possessing in an eminent de- 

J ree the science essential to leaders, is now rather in his dotage. 
Id appears to fno to * bear his fticulties’ too ' meekly' for his ex* 
ted station.^ Tlic overture is not given with the effect which such 
an orcbestraought to produce. Those who have beard the orches- 
tra Italian Opera at Paris, can appreciate the value nf an 

activcf^leader, and an attentive au^ence, in producing the height of 
^instrumental effect with limited Ricans. Tlicrc the tap of the kad- 
i er’s bow, which calls his troops* to order and gives the signal for 
commencing, is succeeded oy^a profound silence amongst the audi- 
ence •/ the immediate removal of obnoxious hats is insisted on 5 an 
authoritative hw>Ji ! awes into silence any rash whisperer, and the 
whole performance is listened to with intense interest, hy au audienc e 
so jesdous of distuiibance as hardly to tolerate a momentary and 
WeU-tleservcd applause. At Milan, where the Opera is an every 
day business, and where they hear the same music repeated every 
night, sttc'h unmoved* attention is not to be expected. Tlie Scala 
has been nearly as celebrated for its ballet as for its opera, but since 
the death of its former indefatigable and inexhaustible director, 
Ig^igano, it has somewhat declined, under less inventive ntanagersv 
still it is, in my opinion, greatiy superior in brilliancy and effect to 
ehjier Paris or London > the dancing is* inferior to both, for tiie 
Italians do* not excel in that scienc^, as the ^evss of the Parisian 
school do ; but the music, scenery, dresses, acting, and getting up, in 
genera], arc more dazzling than any thing of the sort 1 have yet 
seen. Those who have not seen the performance of Pelleftni, know 
not to what extents intensity of feeling, passion, and pathos may be 
thrown into pantomime. The performance of this graceful and 
foaciiiaiting ;ictress,« is much above the mincing gait and 
■^tish airs which are exhibited on the boards of the London Qpqm-* 
hous9> as the tragedy of Kean lUfpasses the ranting of some hero of 
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a barn* Ifhen th^mmks Italy/ i« considered a priinary ingre- 
dicut in the ha]fet<-)*not a pot pawn ^of chansons and* rhahscs, po- 
hicas mui polonuaises, like the k'reneUlfied trumpery whiekBoehsu 
and D'JSgvUte^palm m thcltotulon addifnicea ns * entkely nc^/^ or 
* careltdly armnj^^Wbat judicious sections of the inubic of the 
bebt and moat popular masters,* skilfully adapted to the incidents of 
<JwB piece, and beeAi}^ their fuU share in fbeggenerul eflect. Here 
tbeorcb^tro, v?hiclf,^duianfi? the Opera, is kept in subordination, 
acluiQwkdgcs^ * il rules alul reigns urithout control/ 

It is its province to aid in this expression of the meaning which is 
imperfectly conveyojd by pantotn^ic act^n, it tolls a tale of woe, 
makes on appeal to the passions, sighs forth a lover's hopes uud 
fears, and thunders out the rage of disappointed amhition# By easy 
iratibUions, it conducts the feelings to the desired point, and moulds 
them to the authyor's wilL AU ibis may be done, and ta > done, by 
au orchestra, bucli us MUan possessea, instiled by a mia$tcnr«'geaius 
like Vigano, woiking with such matcriuls as the unriVtiUed imagb 
tuition of Kos'iiiu furnishes* • 4 

The Theatre of the ]MarioneHes is greatly ih fevout 
nnddlln<»: (l;i".ses, and is well worth visiting. It is quite itWu« 
eo'uabk* to \ih*it perfection the matuigenient of these ptt|qi«^is 
bionght «o IN’il'in 5 their actions are those of life itself; and, though 
IK/ more than l^\o feet high, the scenery and the btag^^ ate so 
exactly proportioned to the htatiire of the performer^, the Ke, 
uccounumliting itself to their dinv^^wtive is startled if, percltittce. 

It eiitch a glimp^j of a giant, in the of a little boy, who nityves 
llio machineiy btlued the scene«.' They generally catch ho!d^ of 
some of th.2 reigning foible , or jpcculiafities, of the day, which they 
dress up ill the niO'^t grofc*.(pie mid piquant manner, to tdc 
amn*jenient of the auditors, who are 1 emarkably quick of perce^itron. 
Their caricature of the ballet at the Scohi is the most lajighable 
thing imaginable. There ts gentJrally a good conlpanv of Vottie- 
dians to lx; found at Milan $ but the Prosa, as they call’ it, Is not 
grciitly patronised, c.^c^bg when the ScSla is shut. The* «|jper 
orders iuvariabty fretpient tlfe opera; and the lower ranks prefer the 
broad humour of the Marionettes, or the cheap fun of Punch, 

Itfetjuireis but a short atay at to \>e convinced of the W" 

^saUsfacttnn of the people uith the pjobcut order of things* %'be 
Austrian Go\ernnicnt h detoBted; and, iildecd. Low coujld*^^ 1)0 
^erwise, conaidei^ing tbd system pur^sued ? No attempt is ume to 
cdpciltale, — ^no cucouro^mept is given tp nati\ e industry and to 
jaative4al|iJwV~cduc5\tion ahd mtclligence are rcprcs^ed|^*'‘*Hfihi^^ 

■■«.. 4 * r iUi . |U ii»i >( iiii if |i^ii f 11..^ 1 “ * ' " *>* '« 

» ireply of the ’Etjtoeror to an address from the TJnlvWw ot 
'Porrfe Id well kucayU : * I uo not wont fearned*meii/ sold tStii 
>^ 5 mastU]i| * I want good^ubj^te. I am sati&hed if my sialjecfe 
nMiusdt mite/ ‘ .»*>.»• 

OtwHtal HeraM, f'd.lf. P 
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all officer ace^fiUed by foxai{^er 9 r*-^$V 4 ipv^^^ swid espionage penc- 
(rate every v^here^^^Hund the hairpieH of police atid cualoms are apreod 
over the face of Ao 1 ^< 1 * Compare ibis empire of ^tugoaiion and 
mistrust withribe active despotism of Napoleon, .When he broke 
hisi iaith with the Milanese, wi disappoiuti^ the ho^es of the world, 
by converting the Cisslgiine HepubHc into the Kingdom of Italy, 
Napoleon still took them nothing but their irdependence. 
She axbninistration of the country was almost^entirely confided to 
natives}^ commerce, indtistiy, talent, and education, were liberally 
encouraged aud iiatronistdj the overweening and feudal aristocracy 
was hamblcd; the adminfetration of justice was bettered by the in- 
troduction of equal and fixed laws ; ossiissinations were j>re vented j 
and monkish ascendancy was destroyed. The taxes, indeed, were 
heavy, and the conscriptions hard : but the former went chiefly to 
the construction of great national works, beneficial to alJ,Mnd chiefly 
defrayed by the rich 3 whflst tlie latter was directed to the fonnation 
of a itational army. The l^nefits’ conferred on Italy by the French 
a^steni continue, even now, to peep out ainidat the dc-»oUtion \\hich 
hab^sneceeded it, and gi\c cjirnc’st Of what ii would have been, had it 
col^ued, under Napoleon. 1 he essential difference between the 
Austrian and the French regimen is this : Napoleon tr<'atc»d Italy as 
a separate kingdom, with distinct interests ^ aggrandizement was 
hU objje^ and he seized ott it 5 but its prosperity was his desire, 
and he c wisl ted it. Aust ria, on the cent rary, ha^ al w ay h considered 
and governed liouibardyiis a conquered’ province, assiduously re- 
pressing all moral and intcUe|Ptii<il improNonient, vvhich would en- 
danger its bupremac}, and unxibus only to wring as much as pos- 
sible from it.^ i\n instance, of the policy pursued by the Ausinanii 
toWmds their Italian possessions, may be been in an edict, w bU h 
wad' promulgated about two yearil ago, by whitli every imaginable 
manufaepire of every ^eduntry but (Germany is prohibited. (Ireat 
as arc the folly and short-fiilghfedness of tliis measure, most of the 
enlightencfd cabinets of Europd (and, until very lately, w c amongst the 
icst) furnish abundance" of parallels Wk; none of them can with 
reason complain, and it was hardly to be expected that Austria 
would set the example of any thing liberal or enlarged in |x>Uty. 
Bpt what rendered this proceeding pre-eminent in iniquity an4 op- 
pression was, the fetrospective operation it contemplated. At the 
expif ation of two or tlirec months after the date of the proclamation, 
all the aVticlA mentioned, however lung they might base been in 
the country, became contraband, and liable to bcizurc and confisca- 
tion* The inev itabie consequence of such a measure, must be ruin 
to multitudes whose shops and warehouses are filled with cbmmo- 
dities> imported lor a market which is suddenly and oppressively 

* Austria draws upwards of a iitillion annually from her Lombardo* 
Venetian t6mtoric», after defraying the expenses of the mibgovornmeui^ 
of tliose unfortunate states. j* 
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eloaed against theia^ and isehich ntnst be kui^iried oxxt of the country, 
subject to all the loaaes and ha7.aTds attendant on unforeseen* and 
conipulsQjry exportation. It is difficult to conceKe a more out-* 
r.'igeons act of despotism than tliis 5 » it reached \iearly all : for 
scarcely any thing esca'ped enumeration in this fatal proscription 
list. (Consternation and desjfair prevailed every wjiere ; sales were 
multiplied,* hbops were shut up, and tonhruptcy and ruin threat- 
ened all. The object of this lll*-advised measure is to force the 
dear and bad Oermnn imaniifactureb into Italy, to tbe exclusion 
the good dnd cheap English and Erench articles which find their 
way into the country. 'Jlie same pol#y decrees the destruction of 
the mivserable remnant of commerce which Ver^ce still po^ses-^cs j. 
the object being to transfer it to Tricste. 


pREsnxr Skat or War'iv Chinksr TARTAnr* 

\ 

Tfin sciH of w’ar, K that region wliich in Europ^ii iun{&^>^ is 
calli d Litth' Buchaiia. On the north of this region, is a long^bain 
of mountains t*alled by various names, such as the Ahik ]\[ountdiu<^> 
the Mogulistan or ^lu^^art Mountains, and by the Chipehe, Tden- 
fthan, i. c. ‘Heavens Mountain^,* Iroin their great height. Also, 
'fa scuc shall, great siuwy mcjiutainsj and in Tootry, Kwan-hzn- 
shaiK * 

"I'lic western evtromit} is marfied by Klapioth, in as the 

llinmialeh 3iountain-j mid also called by him * Thimi chan, ou 
C<*le .tes. ’ I The ( liinese place these mountains in from 4(>, to 
ta. X. E. 

1 o the westward of these, lying nearly at right angles, Ion. 43 
west of Peking, are the Tauug shan, Onion Mountains, so calM 
from abounding in plants of the Allium species. This chain is 
otberwihi* called Eehar Tag, or Belur ^Mountains, and is supptis^d m 
be the ancient Iiniius. I'he country on the east is the ‘ Scythia 
extra Imauio/orthe ^Serica,* of Ptolcipy. The iieoplc are^lhe 
ancient Sero^'. Hcch* Kncyclojiedia calls these inouiitdiiifa the llxm* 
i4[aalcU,:| a Sanscrit word, lueaniiig hi4>w7.^ ^ 

1<) the north of the Te A-slmn is the Jake called by O'Anville 
Palcati-uor ; in Thomson, (where many of the Asiatic naina$ are 
mis-spelled,) ‘Taleati Lake,* The Chinese call it, the sea of 
Pa*uill-kih-shih. Klaproth calls it Balchaui and IMkItneh. 

Into this sea or lake riiiib the river lU x»v Ele. On river 
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B^AnviTIe plAci's ^ Harea?, principal s^jour du Hans des Eluts, or 
KalmoulLd.* This Harahs is nearly the site of the modern Kle. or 
111 , the place io£t^n«$)ortation £^r Chinese con\icts | cp|tcd ip Can** 
to^ the 'Cokv u e. C^ld Country; whither bankrupt Hong mei- 
and o0ie^ m trtospprted* ^ 

or Alak Mountains, are spoken of hy t|te Chinese 
ge6gra|dktfrs« hi lenna dif the highest astoni^meOiS, fot tlicir height^ 
tbekky^hanii^^ some of them cohered with eternnl> never- 
snows; piercing theckmckji reaching to heaven; presenting 
an appeanmee 9 f chaui^ or ^pifhl peaks, with cragg^ breaks 
diH^p gulphStt^es, and ravines. Which prove these mountains to 
"be the * dtagon-^UCestors * ^ of all other mountains in the world. 

ftatn the Eid**yu-koan of X>*AllViiIe> the ground begins to rh>e 
till yofu get to Hamior Chaml, (Chinese Hea-mdh,) at the foot of 
the mountains. Here tbh road divides, one branch leading to the 
north of the Alak Mountams, and the other to the south ; where 
are shuated the aght great ]!£>haihmedan cities, Harasbar ^ Koochay, 
or Oulchl; t Ascou, or Aksa; Yarchand, or VuiLind, or Ycrghien; 
Ti^lljpeih-^anrh, or Ymkeshar ; Cashgar, or Ha^^icar ; Hoteh, or 
EoiaA I and Woosbih. 

From Che Imaus, or Tsungliug ^fountains, where the river fndu-* 
rises, tiio Idyer Yerghien, (Chinese, Yeurhfccang,) begins to Son , 
‘'ahd runs^ eMt about 15 degrees, through this long steppe, into the 
lali^ called Lopu, or in Chinese, liOpoo, lake. 

* Tke mouutnino to the north and east of the llwu} keang, (Kla- 
pm^^ Hoei Hou,) ]Mohammedai/rcgions, contain gold, silver, and 
^ pfet^u^ rttpios ; and the land in many places is exceedingly fertile. 

SSbijiroth places in this region, five bundled years before the 
ChrfeUan era, * Nation de la race Turque, par ies Chinois, Hian 
yuii;' aftbrwards, the fiidftgnou or Huns; then the ‘lio>aumes 
atix Goei/ He then call^ it# ' Asie Centrale/ Ac. &c. 

Tltfs country became the portion of Jagatay, or 55agathai, the 
son of Genghis Khan. It was governed by k sutegssion of the 
descaidants of Timur, till the year 1<5B$, when it wnw ^ubdutd by 
the Eluths or Kaloiutkb.< To them it remained buhject, 4 II, at a 
recent period, it \va«k conqueied by the Tarkir-Cbinece. In ifsp, 
Kienjung completely tapquisbed^thesc pct^le ; and thus atmexed^ 
an extent! e tdrrjtory to hii> dominions*. 

Agreeably to this 6t<atement,t the latest Pekin Cfaaette remarks^ 
tliat these Mohammedan regions bad become an integral part#/f 
the empire upwaydb of sixty years; being, according to the p^^d- 
ing paragraph, just sixty-cight years. 

Map oi the ChSnese Etnnire by a Priest of Ae Alchemtn^itel^ 
Lc-tsingjae. t I)*Anvule. 
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Thte Efeuths, (ot Knlmukd^ or CWmucs,) ^ho occupied tlie'^Scy-* 
tliia> efsttm Imwm’ 144 years ago, and (ttapohs^&ed only sixty 
}ear& sitieeil itt tbe^cKnrimencesnent of the present Tartar- 
(’hinc*^e dynasty^ a conatanU source of armbyance. The emperor 
Kang-hi wpiit in perada ogaUist them in accompauied by two 
Europeans, iVre jfwdttk and Pere Gexbillan. .Yung^eWng, the 
emperor who) succeeded Kaing4n, complaina bitterly a^nst Cbln^ 
ko*urhr thj swecdior of tlia^preseat 

Chin-ko-urh was a l\Mi-ehOvr, of tho^red standai^dy rdbted to the 
imperial fnniily on the throne of China. For crime he was 
f-ent or absconded to Elc, which was the rcgiofi of Ws ancestors. 
He carried on a war against tfae<lhine$e. At his dieaiii he left two 
sons, PookMirti^n and Hbtseihehen s they perished in endeavouring 
to obtiiiu their independence. But Poolbotun left aeon, who was 
the father of the present rebel Chang-ki^urh. Chattg-kih-urh’s son 
was iniiriiored by the imperial patty, at the conuucAeement of the 
prebcni affair, but he him^plf still survives, and has wbn the hearts 
of all the Aloluimmt dans ^^bo occupy the region of t&c 
fScr^s. > ^ f , 

Tlie Chinese Gtograjiher N^ys that although l)eyond Yt|itkand, 
across the Imuus Mountain*^, (called ado Ping sban, ‘ Icy &Iouix« 
tains,*) the road is very craggy and diilicult j still there Is, between 
\ e-ui'h- keaug and NVan lf>o s/e tsin, (Varclumd and J lindooslan^)* 
u going and coming higliwav, oV great road, and in tins neighbour** 
hood there are a gre.it many gem-^>roducing moiiuiains/* ' 

After the <*«'!uj[uest of the Kleutli^ by the emperor Kiendung, the 
feat of go\ernment wti'a iKed at Ele. I'he governor of the now 
tcrritoric*) united the military and Cjivil power in his ov/n pcr«ou,H 
under the uumc of Tscang-keun, ' Leader pf the Army.* Ciisli- 

gar was a rchideut, \.ith power of writing diretk to the emperor. 
At each of the other towns 'were military and civil ofRcers of various 
ranlvs. But those ofheos were often filled by persons sent thither 
as a sort of exile for crimes committed in China j avid convicts vJtere 
received iiito the public olliocs as writers, secretjirics, fcce. These 
unpi^ci|ded people mal-trehted (it U said hj' the Chineso) the native 
inhawtants, and prbvoked the pr^nt revolt. (It con\ iets at Botany 
Bay ba admitted to office, a simikif residt may be anticipoled.) 
Cbang^kih-urh has availed himself of this state of tlungs, aud'has 
fetOHMl flknfte alHane^s with the Ofelghbouriiig tribes. . * t 

In the summer of 18 <i 6 the rebellion broke out. The resident ki 
Cwhgar who had been Governor and Commander-Jn-chlef 'at |Sle, 
attempted some spirited and decisive acts, but was woi'stedL TIA 
troths be directed to proceed to slrengihen the garrison at Cai^gar, 
wava annihilated He wds shut up and 

, 

* New Map of the 
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The Oak of ike Wlago^Qreenm 

sie^d with about 1,500 men nearly two months^ when the dly 
was entered by a secret ni|jne 4 tid the p^rrison put to the aword. 
His Majesty wept over the despatch, whicb says that the comman- 
dant killed himself, and fell with the eiiy. 

The Imperial Gazettes have reported some adV^anta«es over the 
rebels at Acksa j but they are supposed, by tte Chinesej to be greatly 
.magnified to please the^^Imperor. 

Troops from the river Amour, firom the, Kirin Oula of Il'Anville, 
in Eastern Tartary, from (fte imperial body guard at Peking, and 
other places, have^ to the number of ^0,000, proceeded by the Kia- 
yu-koan, on the north-west frontier, to Ilami, wlicrc they are arrested 
in theiir progress by general snow, and the inclemency of ^e winter. 

Former Chinese armies, against the Huns, have peri&hed in those 
r^ons, aa the French did at Moscow. The (leneral, 'S'aug-yu- 
chun, has compkiined, and his Majesty has ordered supplies. Tlie 
treasury department have issued six millions of taels, and have ec.tab- 
lished, what ia considered au efficient coininisbarifit, to provide, on 
’ the one hand, regular supidies for the troops, and, on the other, to 
av(^. any useless waste. They are direc ted to furnish accurate 
plane and drawings of the progress of the army 5 the roads tWy 
tldcc) thrir principal halting places; and every collateral eircum* 
eti^cc for the Informatlou of the Emperor. 

Some of the Chinese think that, wtiich way soever tlie present con** 
test terminates it M'ill be the Mwk of several years. Its effect<» on 
comtberce are already felt very unfavourably; chiefly on account 
of the nortSieni provinces of China Proper being in a great state of 
, excitement and annoyance, occasioned by the progress of the mili^* 
tary through them. 


f 

The Oak ov the Villaoe-Gxibbn. 

W KKT thou, t-vll Trpnk ! (now pervious to the Weeze) 
Whose life is writ upon the mighty pages 
Of half the catalogue <jf Christian ages, — 

thou a man !~ 13 ut th&e’s k* tongue in trees ; 
And, ill thy broken branch and shrunken leaf, 

1 read a nation’s history in brief. 

Each rosy boy tliat in thy circle played 
AB doubtful of the vanity of life. 

In hoary hairs was fern to cease from strife. 

And rest from toil^ beneath thy cooling fdiade. 

For thou wust once with plenteous green array'd, 
yhe fairest of the forest as the oldest ; 

But, being born to fipurlsh — ^and to fede, 

Post typify ine race whose meni*ry thou unfoldest. 
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ImtTIRY INTO THB RlOffT OR JciStlCI^ OF TH« P|^NI6UMfSNT OF 

Ol3ATH. 

^ tCoitcladed ^oin Vol* XVl., p. 420.1 , 

Tok aullior bay jpg. tfiuV established the ptlncipfes, on ^vhic•^l he 
not only denies the right of society to punish the iauiprit with death., 
but also proves that the end which society proposes tif> itself by this* 
punishment, always tails > he shows^ ij^fhe third pfurt of his work, 
the means which he believes proper^ to sutain this three-fold end : — 
1. The safety of society. ^2^ The punishment: ' . crime. 3, The 
ameiulment of the criminal. • ‘ * 

In arriving at this part of the subject and following our author, 
we shall sec him confV»rming to the mamiers. and, aboye all, to the 
enlightened ideas of justice, whi^h begin, in the present day, to go- 
vern both people at^d magistrates, •because it id i'rtnn tlieni oniy, 
and their application, Unit any •certain or benedcial consequences 
can result, 'fruo social justice, that which unites the just with the 
useful, is that represbivo justice which is also a preventive justice f 
for its ollice is to pre\ ciil: the return of <‘rime from the liberty to • 
which It was owing. I’his li!)ei*ty, which produced tlie evib bad 
rhused the attacks of society, which, however, do not prevent 
its reformation. It is necessary then, instead of dooming U for tycr 
to perpetual slavery, to eiulea^foiir this reforimUion of it, and <#ke 
from it the enticements to err, hy^ Enlightening it, and by oppos- 
ing thefear of punUhment as a counterpoise .td the temptations of 
crime. The prcssotit penal system is doubly odious : in the first 
place, it supposes a criminalj ev^er, or for a' 

fixed period ; in the next, because, upon so- 
ciety at the expiration of his as if* he wjis 

supposed to be corrected at the flied ^jpffecise period of his 
liberation. 'V ^ 

The repressive ityst^, wbicn d^f anthoi? proposes to adopt, *and 
which is purely a pehiientiary one, admits a scale of punishments 
whlcli are.applicabic, not only to the nature of the criminal act 
Which it would repre% but also, to the moral state of tlic perpetra- 
tor. Together with tbi^l scale «f punishments, there a 

remunenitory scale, which affords a hope to the criminal, in ease of 
his rejicntance arid reformation, of remission of punishment ; a 
principle which has been adopted in the penitentiary code qf Ge- 
neva, and which puts in actiod the two most poweVnil prWiptes of 
, conduct, fear a&d hopc. , We shall now abstract tile jpiddpal i^sit- 
f of the author’s repressive syslentl He proposi^i<lRvb 

each of 4hem 

hhprisoftment being a year, (fori in 
Bsatfer imhishme^ into mere finei,)’ 

cohderfimed to one impri^tcbmenH wllV have one to 
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pass through^ he svho is cpndemneA to ten ye 4 M(i|^ oV to tvren- 
ty jearfi*, will have %o suiFer Jong, an4 will pass suefieshivcly 
from the degree of severer punisbineut, to one less severe, 
and softened atcoidlpg to his cuneudeoent. Thus the greatest 
criminal, at the moment of bis rc-flntfinfipg ^oeicty> alter having 
successively de^cen4<^ every step of the ecfde, ^511 oniy be in the 
situation of a cplp^t ep^demwed to one year's inav^rhopment. A con- 
Memnattou to of pmshnten^ ve^iU impose an im- 

’‘prisQnmeo.t of lesa^lliiin iw^ty-njOB jrear^ on him, who^ by a rapid 
moral mv^ovemetii^ bat tg tune on each step of the 

scale i wfebt i^n^^pWd to ten or tv^icnty degrees, may, 

without 4^r|$otied twentv-ninc }€ars. The 

author poinbinica the putMsbmttit of mere impusoninent, with that 
of soi^ry confinement political oflenccb, n^oreewer, or at* 

tucker upon the state, o^x^^ author proposes three degrees of punish- 
niet!^: banishment ^om the city/ bamslimcnt beyond tlte state, 
and transportation. < 

We think w*e have now’ given the*readcr an exact account of M. 
LucasS w’ork^ It seemed to us the best means of making a trcatibc 
of the kind properly utiJcrstood, to ^lnalJ«^e it careful! j. It bq^ 
hov^le^ novr to make a ifcw observations, not so much to combat 
tlte mhor, as to add our mite to the tien^sure he lias muadsed. Ih 
:ii letter so dilfionlt, and at the same time so important, every 
fri<>nd of humanity ought to bring Jus ofFeiing. 

should have been glad to find, in a woilv executed with so 
tnueb talent, «>ome philosophical rc'-earches on lUc origin of the 
appUe^lot^ of capital punislimcnt in anciert tiajics j on the grcatci; 
or IcfSh'f^tlendion which the pntitiplc has received under ddlcrent 
forms of goverhv^llii ) an^ among these whteh have aiforfied mo^t 
biiteide to Us dev«%mhni Ihfactj it would have been interest* 
iMtokiio>v^ ?^hyWpunI1^)M^t been ^saueti^neii by 

aff religions (with the eiccepifod of tWopr three,) a^d why some 
of them have even formally estaoiiibed it » « 

What ib then the connection which ejxists between the principles 
of a theocratic power and thpse of that sanguinary tegislatiou, which 
has not found jet a*beUer method^ of punishing criiite thmi tfiafe of 
mab^acring the culpiit ^WeiCanpot be astonished at homing this 
syst^, opposed os it is to repubficanAm, more rare and milder ik 
lepubhf s thru in monarchies^ We should be astonished ralhcr, if^ i^u 
our days, it much longer exist in other enlightened republics j like 
tliosi 'of the Cfnitcd States and (lencva. It ib worthy of remark^ 
that tUose of thti savage tribes, which livo in republics, Co not (hink 
tbenjftieilv^ po'^scs'-cd of a right over the Bvtea^of their fellow^b^lUgs, 
wheti ifvru taken hi van*, and ^vhen, coUscquci^Uy, bclong^ne tSa 
rlvoliwtfoh $ whilst, on the contrary, this tiystem in foice « 

Vibes gp^ned by a monarchy^ We should be wiltpig to Wove, 
the greater number of the principed ancknt vaations mi begun with a 



republicaii fonm of fov^'rnmeat, Ait fegislaticm Mno^Id neverhave been 
admitted among them* For v?ho, under^ a system truly rcpubKcan, 
\^ould have dared to destroy a fe11ow-being,-ieven if < ulpdble^ The 
ardent friends of absolute monarchy have, on the contrary, always 
regai'dcd it as the palladium* the iine qua nou^ of the system* It is 
also under monarehieM ioduence that it has beep principally deve- 
loped. Truly may iche said, that this development of it has been 
at the expense of the public morals, and that it has only taken 
place by the d^rndation of the people. It is, perhaps, more to 
punish the nations for being indifferent tH Ae fetal consequences 
\vhich lead after them, than to rive a dlVinO sanction to their usurped 
authority, that absolute kings nave aH'ays refused to ackno^vlcdgc 
the people as the «ourcc of their power. To What a state of degra- 
dation then must npt the^e nations have feUen in the eyes of their 
kings, \i\ to make the power which thej exercise despicable even in 
their own eyes, it wab necessary to* regard it as descending from 
lod. It must be oonfes.sed in justic*', that nations, by their apathy, 
h«o e justified the impious cvtiavariioce of tlieir pretousions* Has 
♦here not even been found a nuiuber of profound |>oIitieian3,as Gro- 
tiub, Ilobbcb, ^c., who have gicively inquired, whether the human 
race belonged to a certain imuibcr oi incti, or it this certain nutiihgl^ 
of men belonged to the buinan race, and have detenmned on ite 
former opinion being correct. What hofe been the result’ They 
l)Ogui by despoilirt; individuals of their natural nghb*, which 
virc forfeited to the profit of sochjty; ne\t they gave this 
bociet}, with all its lights, to the lUiUrol of one man ! It was 
then it bctame necei>‘«ary to make laws of bloody to preserve such 
an order of things | and that, under the pretext of protecting stociety, 
they should enslave it. At Ja^t it was esta^^hed as a principle, 
that a criminal might not only hurt^sopety, b^ii^iight filso otyirago 
ro)al majesty ! Admirable discovery 1 ^ exercife of 

thcbc samodaws, and to accifetom the Mjaple'fe;»ce ol^blutd kings 
dispose, whenever they chose, of ihei «ub|acfe^ lives. To coui- 
plcic the great work of slavery, and of brutalizing nation^?, they* 
recognized in kings the liglit of pardoning. This was to con<»e- 
rnite the theory dH hon piahir. It is not the use of this pieteiided 
right we blame, but we would that ij bad been alwdys exercised by 
Godfather than by our monstrous s}^tem of Jegfelaiion. It ia jhft 
Tighlf placed where it Ss, that we^revoU at. * 

We have read a variety of fine phrases on the exercibo of this 
divine right, which connects, it is said, royalty with henvei^i but 
Aese servile declamations have alwavs excited our 4ndigiiat»»i. 
Thfe rij^t, the fruit of a profound poutical combination^ See only 
been ii^iivefited for tbe prom of royalty, and to give it an 
the this fe, tbe Boman republic, n«3%r^ 

se&eid nor the consuls ever attempted to give a pardon } ihi 

pet^fe eirdh nltho^gn tliey s^ctimes 
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their own judgments^ In &nt> why pardon somettinea^ The law 
ought alw^s to punish, or the king to pardon 5 tor there is, in the 
one or the^ther case, f*. contradiction or an injustice. If we now 
descend from the consideration of this right in the jiriuce, to that 
of it in the inagislrates, who adhiinii^ter Justice in his name are 
they aJso to have the right of pardon ? Are tney to'have the power 
over twenty men. condemned to death,} for Aamplc, to pardon four 
or six or eight of thenOi or not to p^rd^cm any of them ^ \nd yet such a 
svvstem as tbU ^an find partisans, and ^pfenders ! It sterns to us, th^t, 
in the sixth chapter, in which thi author makes a ver\ ingenious com- 
parison betwe^fn jtbdety cUtacked, as a collective body, by a criminal, 
ahd the satne $odetyo> l^titbohed dS U nation, by another nation; it stems, 
weaay, that he mi^f pointedbut the strange rontfadietion which 
the conduct of society presents in these circunisPanreS! As a nation, 
il pardoif^ prisoners of war 5 a cdfecthe body, 5t takes away the 

life of A criminal. I'he first, however, seems to h.ue acted in tb«‘ 
same direction, uoarlv, as the last the one againaf society in i 
mass, the other against one or tuan) iiidn idu ils of thi^ -ooicty. 
Now, certainly, the first are the most Lu!))ablc, for by their number 
they rcidly endanger society ; dnd yet the law of nations, as it is 
eaufiod, declares that such a soc iet), when attacked, has not a right 
to* Kill the prifioners thus made. Ft ro^er\oH all its severity for tlic 
criminal which puts it in ho danger, 'I'ho s, \ages seem to us more 
‘ consibUnt. Human justice is without pit) tor the teebloonly? f- 
, this the^a^-c, becaubc nuuilier carrieb with it a title to this right ' 
jBut iiUmbi r doc«* not constitute right, nor even augment it. M ith- 
out doubt, in sjmriiig the hte oi piisoners, something is yielded to 
tlie natural horror felt at the shedding ot blood. But why not yield' 
altogether?^ In true mortdity, theiitc oione man is as precious as 
that^Of \ - 

In the ninth part, the author ejammes the 

great question respi^Ctbilg ^ii^acks made upvin the cvist^ce of gov- 
ernment. \fter a ]um^u| discussion, as indeed are all thobO of 
‘this work, the author establishes this prindple, ' It k not a crime 
in itself, t<» change the political form of societies. These changes 
are not only a right of human nature, they even tt^nd to its perfec- 
tion. But these changes arc fo be produced by legitimate appeals; 
nite appeals are thC rcgulai ,*free#ancl enlightened eferts of njlji the 
hubjects.’ The author pursue^ a profound line of argum^t to 
prove the legitimacy of this jirincijrte, all hte arguments appear fo 
US incapable of rcfiitatiou. It is wdl known that it is only goveirt- 
meats wubocit gaurantec which rttn risks bf this kind ; it is not neces- 
sary to rtfiect long, to discover that the nature of absohit^ poweV 
that it will always justify, in the eyes ctf free add 
men, every attempt that can Ijc made to overthrow it, »?eo;nfe 
aubjcclcsd to absolute kings may, perhaps, regarfdsuch attet»<>i^witl!i 
curiosity, but nev«r ;witk real intercjit. wWteps evott lllfi 
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admit ^th the culpability of the aggr<»tsot 5 at lea$t '<if ' 

pity him should he fail : history proves this. It is not thyis when a 
conspiracy is made against liberty, or agahiSt a free go\enmieiJt. 
Every individual then re^tents the^iitack, because the rights of the 
government are his own. The traittnrs will find in every indi\ idual 
an obstade and a comljjfifjint. Is this the case, of can it hQ so, in a 
monarchical government > In the first, in case of an attack, you 
find men who ^onibat for their rights ; in the second, only paid 
agents, who endeavour to preserve their ph\(:cs, their authority, or 
thdr revenues. 

The eleventh chapter is admirable tbrougbont. Tboi% is a strength 
erf reasoning, a warmth of sentiment, an eloQUcnce'of expression,; 
which do honcmr to tolents of M. Lucas. lie there examines the 
the punishment of death in regard to religion. 'Tlie justice o( 
the scaiibld btrctchos its bloody handi», and binds the victim s eyes 
uh if it were the precursor of that supreme justice which takes \ori- 
gounce, not deceives. It is then to the noise of tlic axe whah 
falls, and to the blo(Ml which streams, that thi-i jiidice is announc^ed 
to the world ! l\ital justice' which hinders remorse, if it be not 
awakened j which stifles, d* it be ready to spring up ; and of which 
the least crime is, tiuit it dc-'trojs that second inuoicncc which 
succeeds ngientancc.’ 

We shall add a few words to thc^c admirable reflections. Justice 
kills the asbasbin to punish him in inis w,orU , and religion, if tlie 
criminal repents at the niom"*!it of dtath, makes him Uojie, w'e 
might even say promises him, pardon in another world, because of 
his punishment hero. \V hat is the rebult of tliis strange coilduct ? 
It is tbat the criminal who dies on the scaffold believes, and, mark 
well, the people who behold his death, nearly -alwa) 9 partake iu 
the sentiment} he lielieves, vve say^ that tiie sacrifice of his life, hnd 
some prayers uttered in haste, will avail to obtain the pardon of 
the Supreme Judge, and^that, consequently, the scaffold is but a 
stcppuig-stone from earth to heaven. Where then is the use, cither^ 
to the culprit or the spectator, of public punislmieut, or of this 
hypocritical and impious accommodation between the preparations 
of pitpbhment ami the succours of religion ? Docs It not rc‘^clnbIc, 
in case,, the superstitious aqd cbucV Louis XL and liis 
Vier^ de Plotnb I But if the culprit brav^ death and \hal eter- 
tdty with which they thioaten him vain, since he ueitlier^believe^ 
in it, ,nor ^^ep^nts, wliat mtUit be the result of Ms hasty aeath, if 
soqicly .beUevea that naan has an immortal spul > dea}re td 

tWoMd^socrifice of thjia miserable creature 1 fbrhy thus 
to death, with # hU crimes about him uiirepent^ of, 
'^yosu hUl'^aays religion, * his soul.* 5 Socicty then in this case, 
Ukh^,|hat,;KaUau who, wishiug to carry his vengeape^ 

.iwU said to hi« victim* * Curse God, or I wl& 
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'* '1 

kill theej* and who^ hearing the curse^ stabbed hiiDj eatdaaming 
^ irreteh* ^bou Tvilt be damned/ 

The di^inction 'which the anthor makes between the suppression 
of erkae» and tlie moral anielbmtioti of the oui^rit^ is without 
doubf> correct, ^ut the theoi7 on which this distinction is foun^ 
ded, has the fiiuU of being e'lfitrentely flid'cult in its applicadon* 
Wli^re could agents be found^^ suflidieutly disinterestedj to folfil 
with steal and ardour^ and above idh with eonatancj^S the duties the 
author t^qhiros of th^m ? Where' are the Ilowaid'^, the Frys, 
the Rocbefoucttults, Liaticomts, &c. who would take eharge of 
the moral a^iAioretteti of oofpriis } Who, ever onxious to discover 
tinl slightest tendehdy to kobd in them> w^>uld devote their lives to 
those pious duUCs ? And when wo relleet, that in every prison 
there would be Wanted such ^^ovii^os these> to carry the system of 
our author into effect, have 'we not reason to fear, without any 
calumny on huiuati nature;, the Improbability of htidlng in hired 
oflficors, those i-orious virtues vhieli are sf^arccly to bo found toge- 
ther in those who voluntarily devote themselves, and their tbrtnnes, 
to the consolation of human suffering ^ 

If, in his first part, the author clearly established, that society 
has in no instiuice a right to kill the culpiit, in the second he proves 
distinctly, that the ceromonial and form of punishment, that on 
which so much stress is laid, ip regard to its moral effect on the 
multitude, have no uscfi|l influence in supprcsMng crime. The 
author has reviewed in this part of his treatise, with much talent, 
the works of Partoret, Beccaria, Bcntham, Ouigot, and HiB. pPhere 
resmth from this review^ a close and profound conviction, that the 
prodigal and daily waste of blOod upon the staffbld, is without any 
use to the mofola* af the people. The proofs of this assertion, an 
assertion yAiiUk 'their prejudice only w^ould controvert, but which 
every Itjaily {^Jlo^phic mind %v!ll take hold of with avidity, *^01 
to us beyond the postdbiUty of cohfatation. 

The task of criticism will be easy^ We have only to object to 
the phraseology, which the author ajipears voluntarily to have 
adopted in the first part of his work. AVedo not think, as he s^ms 
to have imagined, that his <9tyie has gained in 1 jgour dad pi^kion, 
^.at it has lost in dearness fftid simplicity. The readingof ttfcpurt 
is indeed made fiitiguingbyit 3 as the authors affectation of^rity 
frequently leads to obscurity ; and his endeavour after cner^ of 
expression;,', to confhsion of ideas. We advise him^ carefhlly to 
reviae his part. We do not think that the two othy parts, 
feom bcing^tten with siuiplicity, have lost any of the effitet Aey 
were intended to produce, dna really do produce, on thh mind of the 
reader. ' ‘ ' 

^ I 

To write a book like ibis, at twenty-tour ^ars of age, is to 'enter 
on the career of .famctby the fairest gate — ^tnat of htunanify. The 
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publication of M, Lucas seems also to us, not only a QoodLvrotk^ 
but a good action. 

The day is nut far off, and IVI, Lucas has hastened Us appmach,' 
>vhen the nations, compelled at last by tlie voice of the true ii lends 
of humanity, u^bo have said to theia for the last fifty years, * There 
is no iii^^ossity for the •shedding of blood, it is always ’a crime to 
shed it/ will at length <d>olihh those monstrous fiwc?,* wdilch have 
at present no other strength* but that acquired by long usage 
They only exist igb. our days, because they have existed before them ; 
they are i‘e>pected only b^aus^ they exist; and the moment they 
are abolished, all the world will vender at having so long and so 
s^pidly subnuited to their cdotzoul, Such is urntn Bfttore Gs^leo 
discovered the motion of the earth, befi^ra Harvey demomtrated the 
circulation <jf tha blood, not even the possibUlty of these things wa<t 
sus|>ecicd. Before Columbus discovered the New World, thsi light 
of his genius was taken for the reverie of a heated imaj^nation. 
'Ihe day preceding their immortal dispoiverjles, these great men 
were regarded as luadnien ; the day afiw, tiiey were venemted and 
adored os Gods. 


A DF^vor’s Mionicut, 

« 


I wti.1, bleep not again — Oh \ BUch>Ubrrihle &|uuibers 
\ie big with couvulsipn, and yield but affi^ght I 
The bouh of the dead,. In thei^ shadowy numbers, 

Sui rounded uiy couch in tho sileni'c v£ night* 

They came in their shrouds, as the cold earth found tliem — 

in my lone hour irf terror; coil’d up in goSti ^ *- 

The Iron shone darkly v^UU ivhich I na^ tiqiipd them* 

Aftd red glared the Vengeam^e h«id spilt. 


I will 'sleep not again l~lct my aceptre of might 
Be dash’d to the earth, aixi my glory be l^t. 

Eve visited thus, imd the darkiwMi of night/ , 

Lshoidd writhe ’ueath tlie Jodks»of tliat soul-scaring host. 
TjHiy and my cliamber ^as full bf the dead, 
The^grave gave them up to lieleugaer my ; 

*Mid the dim spectral gloom, did they fill round my head. 
And my spirit was toso’d like the foam on the billow* 


f npp agpiu dork beside ^ 

were throned op bis brow — 
From W« glance I^d have bhnmk into chaos to hide mb/ 

• It’s Qght was so fearM— it glares on me now : 
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llien a cold nameless terror came freezingly o’er 
I lay lone in my belplesanessj tortured and torn^ 
the shadowy form in its wnith stood fefefore me. 

And I panted^dloud for the dawning of morn. 

1 wdll sleep not again !- — u pale ‘•pirit ]>fissed me— • 
Her bluefCves were darken’d with sofrow and weeping j 
Tlioiigh did not the light of her fair **isage blast mv, 

’]Mid the depths of whose gentleness anger was sleeping. 
Yet did pity with such melting tenderness rtnrve me, 

Ihnt iny lieaffs stubborn cordage was broken and rent — 

0 hoW' did those looks of meek b»idness reprove me, 
That^pale mourning form, by my cruelty bent* 

1 will sleep not ogam I'-^A propd spirit came ftigh — 
j[ had seen him in majesty walking tbe'etu th j 

His presence vas kingly — ^the fire of bis^eye 
Mione too haughty <find htrong for his name and his birth . 
From the throne of my royalty down did I look — 

1 suivey’d him with hate, not unmingled with dread 
Let men tremble before me — I cared not to brook 
buch <i bold fearless front j— so he slept with the dead. 

1 will sleep not agsiin !— rthere he btood in bis jindc, 

A dull, fcarfiil culm o’er his features was cast, 

A stillness more iiorrible^far to abide, 

, Than if wuith had been gathering Bcrtcly mid fast ; 

For 1 read in his aspedt his measureless scorn. 

^ Then coldly he laugh’d — as the sound smote niy ear, 

‘I shrunk in uiy littleness — ‘When will the morn 
In her orient s[)lendour and freshness afipear ^ 

« '* 

I Will eleep not agein, till the midnight be ]Mst, 

* For its maddening horrors again will come o’er me ; 

But l#'t sweet per|hm4l light o’er my chamber be cassC; 

Vnd the young virgins dance in their beauty before me. 
And hiing me the wiiie’-cuj[»— I long to drink deep — 

For liicrcilehs thirst in its Strength hath assail’d me j 
Lot «oft '’musie my senses in liiKury steep 5 
Ihey 11 rev pc irw* again, for they never have fail’d me. 

Tlieri ril laugh at the shadows that haunted my sleep 
• \ct 1 111 weuk-<«-and if sluml^er again should a’ertake tor, 
Ihen see round my couch that ye strict vigil keep— 

I fipiy that 111 darkness ye must not forsake me- 
lt ye mark ihat my rest is unliealthiul and curst. 

Shake it off — ’fis the blcssedest boon ye can give ; 

For know that they’re with me, and doing their worst. 

And I may not again bear such tori^re and live. ' 
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Stg . Ei>W4B1> East’s Svggestbd Rlforhs in India. 

No.^V. 

Village Arbitrators, or other Civil Sub-Comm’^ioner in lach 
♦ Village. 

Ir the Villagj^ Court «rf Arbilrators be revived, the coiiiplatnant 
hhould have the option of applying for redress to that Villag** Court 
wherein the defendant was resident, whinb should proceed fhcrc- 
uj)on i or, otherwise, to the Civil Sub^mimsjdoner irfeach \ illage, 
unless, upon siifReieut cause, shown by petkioh to the Ihirnstcr* 
Judge ami Alagjstrotcs’ Court, without wilfiildeHay; and before judg- 
uicnt, he should Uirfctt the removal of the cause before him. But 
no cause shotild he removed from the Village Court, or Civil Sub- 
< ommissioner, after judgment, without «plaju and manifest injnstic<‘ 
shown iiiabu*«c of power tuid tnitb> and thlls without delay.^ 

Complaint he foie Burnster-Jndge 0id M<2gl$iratc, 

Th(* (^oiuplainant slioujd appear before the Barrister- Judge and 
Magistrate, or give a sjdUtactory reason to him, by au agent, why 
he could not appear in person ; whidi agent, if acceptc d \n the 
Court, should have powcCti bitid him itf dfl respect^: but the Bnr- 
ristcr-Judge and Magistrate should ht any time have to .stay 
or dismiss the coinplaint> if the Flglnfjjiff htmsclT, v\lieu required, 
docs not cittend to answer. , ' 

Bx^mtAfiHon. 

The Plair.tliT or his agent’ jslintdcl dclJvcr itLU abort sfotement, in 
writing, of the cause of TOr()ip]binj), sbquld submit hiiftself 
to tlie exauuuiitioii of the 3®igistrfiiU?,on4.ernis 

or ou oath, in open court, complauit 5 

in order that the may a^cert,aiii the 

accuracy of the wiiueu siatemern^ probable grounils of it, 

taking a minute of tlm exan\inatioii,ta bo preserved. 

Ftes of Coejrt. 

the nature and amount tlm cdnipltdut shall lijpvo bofu*® 
thus HiderstocKl and recognized, the C omplaiuant shall pay to the 
Barrister-Judge and Magistrate (say one) per tent upon such 
amount,! before any further proceedings arc biid, if such present 
IJu>mcut be not dispensed with by the Barrister-Judge Magis- 


Might not the present Atneeiis and Moonsiffs 1)e advantageously 
employ^ PU this manner on references to facts ? 

iniffht be eomnUted, and accounted for at the time of enter# 
ing the complaiut. ^ 
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trate, for special cause astrigiM ^ hkfx in mitiag on tbe said peti- 
tion, and declaratory of his fiil|«!i(p^tposei if any* When the dib- 
putc cH)ttcynb landi> a didcrent rate is to be paid, according to the 
computation and practice of the TMofussil Courtb on other btmilar occa- 
sions ; bO that the same does not^exceed a certain sum, and another 
rate aUo must be bcttlcd where the complaint, is founded in tort and 
damages, which, perhaps, ina) be to the assessment of the Plain- 
tiiff iumself in rObttaint of his pwn dauiage^'and if they be suljstan- 
tiated, the defendant may be made to contribute something more, 
or a certain portion Deii^ be retained put^of iho PtathtiiTs damages. 
The requiring ^mj^thlng ]pe«^fpi|iabiO to ho mdd by the ("omplainant 
in the first insiatlce^ as of gr^t use la repressing frivolous and 
vexatious complaints, wi^out im|K>ding the course of Justice. 

, fi&3enu€* 

It will ha for the Crovernment to consider whether any and 
what revenue shall be collect from legal proceedings, and in wh<it 
mode. 

t^erk. 

It might be useful to We a olcA to the Barrister- Judge and 
Magistrate, well versed in the nafive tongue, who, for a small fee, 
Xmy one rupee) would draw out petUions^ if the coinpTainutit did 
not procure his own, to be drawn up any other, \ 

Pitilwns to bo entered in a book* 

Upon the presentment *of every petition, the cause bhouU be 
untied in a bodk, to be dpmt OOUit in the order of time in 

WhUmit was prch»eatod, the like number, indorsetlon the 

petition whickSs to bo pteserVed 5 Ar this a small fee (say one rupe) 
should be Itdia to Udtifcing fhte entry 5 ever} cause sltmild 

be Veiled on in the^dei* dn is set down ^ unless, itpon 

cause* shown iit^ Judge and Marfstrate 

thinks proper of any particular 

petition. ' ^ ^ s<ir 7 ” < 

Bifjettei PiHfityns, ifc. 

If the Barrlgter-Jhdge and JVIagistrate, after reading the petition, 
and examining Ine comiilunant as to any points which might 
•soom ma^pial to hiiii, sa\v rcaboijablc ground for granting ^sum- 
mons against the deieiidani, it W(»uld be granted accordingly, and 
if the matter of cumpLiint were in any degree doubtful, he sbouM 


• See tM regulations of the Court of ComtnlsBioacrs in Oaleutta 
upon this point, and the practical utiHty ol it in the aitnual retor nS of 
their piocecduigs. 

f Upon 4 ouMtleratioD, this duty had better he doue by aewdm itiler* 
preter, if any; or liy the Registrar, according tQ 4 lb preaeat eoa 4 U 4 u«« 
tioa of the ZiJlah Court 
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be required and commanded |g^ dd« If the complainant were 
rejected, he shou!d half the deposit money to the 

complainant, to whom it should be competent to demand back his 
petition^ or a copy of it, and to receive with it a cop^ of the notes 
of his evtunin ition, taken by tlie Barrister Jtidge and ^Magistrate, 
J/qr which oiu' rupre should be paid by him tojhe cojiying clerk, un- 
less the BarrisU r*Jqflge and ^Magistrate shall order more to be paid, 
on account of cvtiaor<iinary lengtn,] for the purpose of presenting the * 
same to the superior or Circuit Court of the di<?trict, in order that * 
such court may, if it thiuk*fit, direct thc% Barrister^udge an4 Ma- 
gistrate to receive and proceed upon such petition. 

Summons Fefc. 

Upon tl^• granting of any summons, a certain small fee, in 
proportion to the di-Muce at w’hieh the smutnons Utd be served, 
should be settled and endorsed upon the summons, by the Barrister- 
Judge and Magistrate, not e\ce<^uig* a certain rate per mile, for the 
bencUt of the officer serving ffic same j and the summons, made 
returnable with lu u week or fortnight, or more, according to tlie 
distance and other circumstances of mutual accommodation, should 
be served by a peon of tbe Judge and Magistrate, if near, or if 
at a dbtauce by a snh-coramisslofior of the village-district, as the 
Judge and IMagibtiate should order. 

Vnoctss to com})el jfppcarance* 

If the defendant did not appear ta the biunmons, nor auUieutl- 
cdte before the Barrister-Ju(%e and any ^atiillactor^r 

reason why he did not, a <?apind should issue, as it might do in the 
llrst iustame, on speci4 cause shown, to te^Biarrister-Judge and 
Magistrate and bis older therep^l ah$d)t!dcd, or 

resisted the process, so> the retum- 

day> an alius capias proclaimed in 

the town or village at»^ nearest to ms usuid or lost known re<p- 
dcBce j and if ho still aWop^ or ^lUbtsted, hw real and perbonal 
property should be salted and kept jln^ to answer the iJciln- 

tilfd demand [all prior liens bn i%mim prefefired]^ which the Bat* 
rIstcr-Judge and Magistrate should then proci^ to c'^amine M*- 
: admitting the defeudaiiS, ueVerftielesS, to come«in, pcfRduJg 
the enquiry, on giving bail or security j and if the demand were 
fottnd to be Just, he should award execution or damages, payable 
out of the security given, or property so seized, as fiir as it ex- 
tended^ to cover dhat debt or damages } restoring thU. overplus, if 
any, to the party or his representatives, when demanded in open 
court; and if it WTre not sufficient, then proceeding against the 
bail, if any, and keeping the judgment in force against the debtor's 
j^ensoti on other prO|^y, till the whole demand should be satisBed. 
OHmtid fferaid, Fhf. 17- • ♦ 
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If the defendant appeared, he be examined on oath, by 

the Barrl9te?*-Judge and*Magibtrute,% to the subject matter of 
the complaint j except so far that he should not be bound to cri- 
minate himself by his answer 5 and the full jaubstanco of his an- 
swers relative to tha questions put, should be taken down by the 
Judge and Magistrate 5 as should also hib relusal to answer any 
certain question, as it might tend to criminate himself, so that the 
Judge and Magistrate might exactly, understand what were the 
points of difference betwetm the litigant parties. Having ascertained 
those points to«,the best of his judgment, he should imtnnicf^ in 
the presence of the parties^ write them down, and read them over 
to the parties, desiring to know from them whether lie understood 
the points of difference correctly, as they severally mehnt to repre- 
sent them, "and whether there was any other matter of difference 
between them than those nojed down^ and should conclude his 
written statement of the issues accordingly, or corre ct it until it 
appeared to be complete.* 

Question qf Reference io ArhttraHon. 

It should first be enquired of tlie parties, whether it was their 
mutual intent to refer such points of difference, (if of fact) to ar- 
bitration, or to the ordinary course of justice in court, ff to arbi- 
tration, then whether they couldc agree upon «*onic one arbitrator 
of their own choosing; for <more than one should never be ac- 
cepted, if possible to be a\oide*db If so, then the Judge and Ma- 

S "strait ^huuld refer such points of difference so written down, and 
e arbitrator agre^ on, who slioukl mak^ his award thereon in 
writing, withtoi^ttc|i^|J^CU»#»bould be originally allowed, or subse- 
quent^ extended ai^d Magistrate, Mies quoiteh, un- 

lasa sufficient 4 by either of th(^ parties : 

The award when the Barrister- Judge 

and Magistrates were laid before 

film within one on the ground 

of corruption, or wfifuj »r the arbitrator, or plain and 

manifest mistake, apjmrent up<^ the lace of the award itself, ei- 
ther in conclusion of law or fact, such award should be conclusive 
bStwt^en th^ parties, afed should be preserved in the registry of the 
Barrister- Judge and Magistrate's Court. 

Failure of Reference. 

If the refelence failed, from the defect of the award itself, or 
frcrni the death of the arbritrator, or his neglect or refusal to pro- 


* * Something like this took place in the early part of our leeal histonr, 
vide the Year Books. « ^ 
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ceed before its conclusion, reference should be 

.]p(^de by the Barrister-J uf^^PPffllagistratc, on application of ei? 
therp^rty: and so, unless^the Barrister- Judge and 

Magistrate should see cause to order otherwise. 

Issue of Law- 

If the diderence between the parties were only on inatter of 
or in part on matter of law, reserved at first, dr appearing in con- * 
elusion, ther^ the Barrister- Judge and Magistrate should himself 
decide the point, and award accordingly, ^or correi't the award made 
by another, in respect of any erroneous legal conclusion appearing 
upon the face of it. And if his decision were objected to by tUe 
note in writing, delivered into Court within three dajs, the Judge 
and Magisb^tc should, at the exjiensc of the party objecting, state 
.such point and o6jccuon to the Judges of Circuit or superior Court, 
who should with due expedition return their answer ; if id' English 
law, upon their own judgment simply 5 if of Hindoo or Mu‘'.sul- 
man law, then U}>ou their judfi^nent formed after advising (if the 
point be not notoriously plain) with the Pundit or Moulevee respec- 
tively of Iheir Court. ^ and upon such answer received, the Bar- 
rister-Judge and Magistrate should declare the same in open Court, 
on a given day, after prior notice in Court for that purpose, to 
enable the parties or their agents to attend.^’ 

Reference to^FillcCge Court 

If the litigant jiarties should not agree upon an arbitrator of their 
own, the Barrister- Judge and Magistrate should refer the matters, 
in issue [to the Village Court of Arbitration, if that be rtVlved, or 
otherwise] to the Sub^Cominissioner in the village district where 
the dispute had arisen 3 or if that were objected to, for 3pe(i6d"ahd 
just reason assigned, then to , the adjdinm^r (Cqutl, of) 

ISub-Cominissioher : or if; 

for a Just cause assigncid^|:i^" the trial 

sliould he had befpre^tb 4 iBitri^|ir and Magistrate, or they 

capnot agree by wtioM' Wi^c ft' shall be tried, just cause having been 
shbwn by hue bf theni ill Open Cbuirt why ,it»shou!d not be tried by 
any Village Arbitrator or Court near the pliice where the dis- 
, pute Arises, tHeh,dpgh tlie pavmeut or approved security gi^eckhy 
each party {if b6th agree) of (^ay three per cent) uporf the amount 
of the property, debt, or damage in dispute, or up<ni the payment 
or approved security given of (say six per cent) upon the same by 

!^o preserve the uniformity of the law, aud secure to the suUjjeet 
hU right, liable to no inau’s caprice, questions of law should always 
he drawn to the decision of the Court And where, to save expense, no 
k allowed, this summary mode of obtaining experienced 
ad^ice^ wwl be fouadjo answer the general object. - - 



the Complainant, (the whole or1Bttaa|t.of which may be afterwards 
adjudged to be repaid by the in the costs, should the 

riaintiif suco'jed, atid th 9 Court so^^tdnk fit,) which sum should 
be received by the BarrivSter- Judge and Magistrate as a fee of 
Court: the trial should be bad before himself in the ordinary 
course ; provided th^ value or daiiuiges in dispntki should not exceed 
(say 8000 rupees^) The costs should be in lii^ discwHioii,'^ 

* , Jurisdiction of Superior Court. . ^ 

But if the value or dafnages in dispute should exc^ (say 8000 
rupees) then, unless aft the parties concerned.should agree upon the 
nomination of an Arbitrator who should accept the reference, or unless 
the C<nnpkinant shall desire leave to witlidraw bis cpinfdaiiit, the 
Barrister- Judge and Magistrate should certify the^petlkion with all 
his notes in writing relative to the same to the Superior Court, os 
the foundation of process to be afterwards issued on the coiii plain- 
ant there of the party, according to the forms of prociecding in such 
Court 3 there to be dealt with according io kw and right. 

The best course of proceeding in the Superior Court has been 
humbly submitted to consideration, in the two former parts of these 
suggestions, particularly in the first. 


Sonnet. 

Oceamned by vleitdn^ a groups of Fenus lamenting over the bodj/ of 
Adonis, recently presented to the Liverpool Royal Institution. 


Sue grieves — but not willi violence of grief; 
Its wilder teelingalmvc subsided now : 

The treinjbfingj§>s,.fix'd.eye, and pallid brow. 


The tranquil t 
Iuhotnaget(Mti,']( 






Are all the heart 
And worthy. of such 5 

O’er whom shp mourns ! 'A, loftier port the chiefs 
Who l(kds embattl^ warrior hosts, may bear ; ' 
But nianhoqd ® earlief energy is thine, 

Iffe graceful form, and froi!t undimm'd by care : 
And still those lips, as e’en in death, divine, f 
‘Have charms a goddess might de.scend to share. 
And feel esirlh’s bitter anguish to resign. 


* The per eentage on atrial before the Barrister-jTidge 
to he more tiiim hefort*. an ordinary Arbitrator j the more jjo, 

Mil he by the choice of the parties for superior talent, 

dispatch. ' ' ' 




Tuk LtBRAHiES OP Constantinople, 


T HE Froncli Asinfic Society lias lately made se^jeral striking improves- 
nients in the Jonrnri. which has been published by them for the last 
five years. They have not only considerably enlarged this work, 
and enriched it with maps and lithographs, but although not an- 
' hOiinced by the prospectus, a newdirectiAi appears in some respects 
to have been given to it ; such at least was the impression we 
received on reading the first mimbcr of the New .Iournal Asi- 
ATiQOE. Altliough the articles are tew in number, they are delight- 
fully varied*. researches on erudition, languages, and geography", 
still occupy their accustomed places, but tliey do not monopolize the 
the whole s]Mice. An original essav, as pi<|uiint in style as it is 
clever in sui)?tance, and which cannot fail to please those even w^ho 
are not convinced by it, proves t?jat the editors ha\e felt the neces- 
sity of sometimes abandoning philology, in order to touch on the 
application of it, to make their science popular, and in fact to apply 
those element'? and facts cM)llt‘cted together, by a laborious erudition, 
to the advancement of philosophy. But we will return again to the 
article as well as to the whole number ; wc have only time at pre- 
sent to gi\e our readers a sketch of the article ' Toi/age,' w’hich is 
last, and of w’hich this is the suhstaneg. 

. Schulz, Professor at the University of Giessen, and Member o, 
the Asiatic Society, (juitted Paris in the middle of the summer of 18^6^ 
for the purpose of iiuiking a Literary Tour through, more especially^ 
the Persian Em])ire. ‘ The v aried ac(]nircmcnt?, and solid informa- 
tion, of this young scholar, and the /.cal with which he is animated/ 
says M. Saint IMartii), / leads us to hope and expect ^at this j<)i]reiiy 
will furnish an ahuU^^^t of hew and valuable observations on 

the languages, litc^ts^Uie, attUqijifics, gcogrtiphy, and history of the 
eastern nations/ Martin here gives an extract frohi 

some of ilte )e1teri addressed to him by M. Schulz, during his stay 
at Constantinpplcf, It contains many curiohs anjl interesting par- 
ticulars, some details of manners, and many facts of great interest 
to literature* M. Saint Martin Jiad expfespcdf to M. Scljjilz, a dcsvve 
to possess an exact catalogue of all the manuscripts contained in the 
various nbraries of Consttmtinople. The traveller made great ex- 
ertions to execute this wish, but it was not without some difficulty 
that he succeeded. A short time only had elapsed since a firman 
had ib^n issued, forbidding any of the libraries of Constantinople 
feb sell either Arable, Perrian, or Turkish manuscripts, to any but 
M^ilsolmahs, The dragonian or interpreter of"the French embassy, 
l^avi^ Elicited for M. JSchulz ah entry into the mosques, to 
it is well kuown^ nn>st of the libniriei^ arc attacbed^ the 
Heisre&ndi gave a very decided refusa} 3 saying at the time, . 
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that it was iiot the custom of the'rbrte to grant such a permission 
to any but q^p^bassadors. The young traveller, however, having 
made an ^cquaintanec with several ulemas and others^ who over- 
pi>wered him with kindness and aUcnlion, was at length enabled, 
thrpugh their recommendation and exertions,, to examine, at his 
l^ure, the richest ahd<mo.-«t spleudid of these^ establishments. M. 
vBchulzexpresses the.mo^t lively gratitude for the politeness and atten- 
which he invariably, received in his visits to jS[<ese libraries. If be 
had any thing to complain of, it was the, excess, of qlyiUtles, almpst 
wearisome j with which he was constantly overwhelmed, whenever he 
was discovered, 'in spite of his Turkish costume, to be a Frank and a 
Christian. ‘ Nothing,* he observes^ ^ can be more absurd than to 
believe that the ])opulation of Constantinople, howe^,^ intolerant 
and fanatic it may be represented to be, by the greatest number pf 
European journals, can read and not feel indignant at the notorious 
waut of vei-acity which seems ^o prevade every thing that is put for- 
ward by them, with regard to this capital, and on every thing that 
has occurred in it for some years past.* 

He appears to lind some difficulty in stating the precise number 
of libraries in the vast circumference of C’onstantinople j many of 
them arc almost unknown 5 which are, nevertheless, as rich in good 
works as the most celebrated. He mentions thirty of the uuist 
considerable, which he bad visited at the time of liis writing. It 
wwild have required several months, merely to copy the catalogue 
of the numerous ajanuscrijits which they contain ; he has therefore di- 
rected bis atteulhin almost solely to the historians. He will, no doubt, 
amongst these, meet with very many valuable works, the very 
n^nsij^is of which are totally unknow’n irr Europe, or which are gene^ 
rjslly' believed to be lost. In confining himself, thus, to one partlcu- 
object, he been enabled to make an extensive catalogue, in 
'p^ Turki,^ laiiguage, all the historical geographical works 
fobe met with in sixteen of the j™aries of Constanti- 
nople 3 and this catalogue is noW in M. J^int Martin. 

M. Schulz has also made several extracts, jfrhtti four diBerent 
historians 3 neither of ^hom, as he believes, are ye£' linown in Europe. 
These authors are Ihn Alaihim,*Ibn ALasakir^ Ibn Alaim^ and Ibn 
Wxdioun, ^ The firsfis, according M. Schulz, an excellent Ara^ 
bian historian, and is held in great estimation throughout the East. 
As to the . works of Ibn Alasalur and Ibn Aiadim, oaDairmscus and 
Aleppo, ‘ they arc,* he says, ‘ productions in every respect colossah 
It is difficult *to conceive how one map could ever even:eopy, not to 
say compose, a work of such gigantic magnitude as that ^ 
A^sakirj which makes eleven volumes in folio, or wbieb, accordim 
to calculation by no foeans exaggerated, is composed of from iWehty: 
to twenty two thousand pag^ in folio, of the smallest possibfo 
ting, that is to sqy, of a million of lines, and* Ifona si^ 

millions of letters ! According to this account, Ibh Alaaol^ toay. 
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Higret 

from the present moment, ba r^arded as one of the most volume 
nous writers of any age or cohititry j for, according to our calcula* 
tion, he has written, on the history of twp cities, exactly a hundred 
of our octavo volumes ; and these sixty millions of letters seem to 
be the ne plus ultra of what^can possibly be written by one man 
during the longest*life. But the manuscript ^ which* has most par- 
ticularly occupied Jtf. Schulzs attention, during his stay at Con* 
stuntinople, is the great work of Ibn Khaldoun, which M. Von 
Bammer h;»d declared not to exist in any of the libraries of that 
city. M. Schulz has, howhver, most fortunately found it Jn seven 
volumes folio. lie has copied and translated several chapters from 
it, on the history of the Bcrbcr.s. And, lastly, M. Sflmlz has sent M. 
Saint Martin several very useful Armenian works, and to M. Lajard 
some ongmved ^Pcr^-opolitan stones- one of which, of the most 
exquisite workmanship, presents the remarkable combination of 
Greek eliaractcrs, of a very ancient form, and much anterior to the 
age of Alexander, with the figure of a winged hon, similar to that 
which is found on the great bas-*reliefs of Persepolis. 


B lu.aRT. 

Tranekftion from the * (Eurrh PotftUfues de ^fad. Dufrdnoy* 

* Ur.ASON’ and time have tranquillized my woes ; 

Nofiaudful sentiment's unsettled gloom 

Takes from m> nights the sweetness of repose 5 
And grateful studies now my days consume. 

t 

My eyes, that ware long surcharged with tears, 
Can uj) <^n)ily on the cletir blue sky : 

The siteQt,,<appfbre, |^ove has lost its fears — ■ 

And I c^m gaze on flowers without a sigh, 

Xiiat bend above their foliage jjensively. 

« 

And, now, to every wish my ftiends disclose— 
Their every tender wi5b— my Bosom fields : 

And, now, my life flows on— os trunquil flows. 

As flows the peaceful brook thro' verdant fields. 

yirt sometimes, when abriptbtday sinks ite shade, 

‘ A softened sadness steals upon me yet : 

Him I regret not whom my love betray'd, — 

But ah! love’s brOUant day I stiQ regret ! 


* N.* 
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TO EgYCT. 

ClXAFTUa VI. 

Description of Point de Galle — Insalubrity of the Air— Peculiarity 
in the Canoes of this pan* of the Island— Productions of the Coast 
and of Ceylon generally. 

Tub town of Point de Gallc is largo and well situated 5 tlte foit, 
of which the extent is \c7y con^jiderablc, is inhabited principally by 
English^ Dutch, and Portuguebe j there arc jUso, or, a great 
number of Malays and MahoramedAus. The harbour ib good, but 
ib only capable of receiving a V.C17 limited number of \c*-sds: 5 tho 
entry to it is diihcuh, v^hich renders the a'^sistance of an e\j>e- 
rienced pilot necessary, in order to a\oid the sands and j-hoals, 
with which it is so thickly interspersed. 

Large vessels are compelled to remain in the bay, which is pcr« 
fectly secure during the fme season, that is to hay, from the month 
of October to IVIarcli, although it js dangerous tliroughout the 
remainder of the year. It is, nevertheks.s, aii cxeclient landing 
place. Vessels coming from Eui6pe almost always touch at this 
purt of the coast, which is onb of the most soutlarn points of the 
island. France also, during the last w ar, con'-tantly kept cniiscrtt 
hfr^v which made many considerable cajniues. The site of Point 
extremely flat towards the K»a, but it is sheltered by 
meW^ns. which rife inajcstically behind it in the form of an tim- 

t eatle^und the sununits of which arc lovcrcdwith various kinds 
lager but particularly cocoa tree^j, «rc co\ ered 

_ to the water’s c(%e with really present a 

magniiicent prospect ; but this is opi ^ncipal ca^s of 

the great insaJubrity of the air. ITie. fcghcsi eP, Arise mountains 
ib that which bears the .name of the Cor7i Mill. ^ 

Oil this picturesque coast of the inland of (‘eylon, as well ns 
almost the* whole j^ninsula of India] the virdure is 
perpetual, ahd the varied tints of^hc foliage are more exqui^ 
sitely beautiful, tlian it is possible to imagine. Trees slipped of 
Aeir leaves are never to be met with $ in the immense forests wdth 
which thib country abounds, the fays of the sun hAve no jidwor to 
penetrate tlirough the thick bhaae of trees of evefy Aedes and 
height, which pi event even the circulation of the air ; hence this" 
dense atmosphere is impregnated with miOsnia, which is So per- 
nlbious, especially to Europeans, and which produces ihe dati^ 
«l^rous fever to wdiich I have before alluded, anq'which calfed in 

SecemntrY the jvrtg/e f^cr* The tsi vxL 
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these unhealthy countries, are often attacked by this cruel disorder* 
In 1803 it made such dreadful ravages in the island^ that whole 
companies were destroyed by it 5 and few jnen escapee^ it entirely. 
The sixty^fifth regiment lost its vrhole company of^ grena^ers, 
with the exception of a single dfficcr. This company had served 
in the campaign aghinst the King of Kandy^ Th 6 troops had 
scarcely returned to 1 their cantonments, when ujjwards of two 
thousand sepoys fell a sacriiice to it ; and the number of victims 
was still more considerable, amongst those who followed in the 
train of the army : the Kandyan territory ^as in fact strewed with 
dead bodies. The only method of avoiding this malady is to keep 
the troops in constant motion. lliose wdio rdnuiin for any 
length of time in a state of inaction, eventually fall victims to it, 

1 witnessed* many proofs of this during an incursion which we 
made in 1805 into the mterior, under the command of General 
We) ms. The detachment under his immediate orders w^as 
CKCrcised every day, and not a i>ingld man was lost. But another 
detachment, which had Ix’cn leilp on the frontiers to ensure our 
comnmnicatioii, and favour tair retreat, not having taken the same 
precaution in nuiintaining constant activity, perished entirely a few 
days after its entry into Colombo. The soldiers, who had embarked 
in gun boats, suffered also considerably. The inhabitants them- 
selves often feel the sU effects of this insalubrity of the air, and are 
subject to periodical feveris. ' The culture of rice, which is very 
getiefra! in the island, may also dbntribtite in some degree to these 
maladies, 'i’he rice iields, being in ttlct almost entirely under tte . 
wdter and in marshy ground, iill the air with pestilential miasma. = 

The situation of Point de Galle is extremely favounible 
meree. Eatables of every dest^ip^pn, ' especially fruits, 
abundant, which affords, to suA vessels as piiss these 
every cony enienee for ren^ihg their stock ,of provisions.* ' ;*3the ^ 
climate U agreea^la^a j^fii^^eV'botWi 
the Line ( It is that this {lort is in- 
debted for pi&ed at thd southern extremity »f 

India, it pariicip^es m both tne monsoons, and is continually re- 
freshed by sea breezes. 

The sUU with which the nativ’es of this place construct their 
canoes* which arc peculiarly bight 'aiuf elegant, and the dciwtcrify 
with wbiph they manage them, ture rca-Hy worthy of notice. Each of 
ihi^canoea consists of the single 9 ^/' *^*^'‘^* which is hol- 
Ipw^/by t^e aid of fire, then rounded, and finished with great care 5 
tmd of wlj^hthe length is generally about twenty feet, and spm^- 
tjmes, more... Two bamboos serve as iimts, to which ^ 
a ^ of an imiiiense size, when compared with the small- 
^esf.o^.tbe bout* . The extent of eprfiicc/whicfi it c#ers to the wiijd 
4 perfectly straight and 

cate 
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not taken In esteblieta it$ eqaiUbritniij by means of a large piece of 
wood> supported laterally in Uie canoe by long poles. 

'Slius seoured against the danger of upsetting whilst under sail> 
these little barks, which dra\y about two feet of water, out through 
the waves with iistonishing rapidify. They never carry more than 
two men, who use them for fishing, and are not afraid, even in this 
firiul inaclune, to ventiw into the open sea, ^ 

The coast, near Point<^dc*(Yalle, is one continued forest of cocoa* 
trees, which are very abupdant here, as^weli as throughout the wtiolO 
island. A great quantity of cordage is manufactured from the fibre 
which covers tjic nut, both in the town and surrounding neighbour* 
hdodj It is taken off with great care when the fruit becomes ripe, 
hut before it begins to dry 5 it is then thrown into water, in which 
it is suffered to remain until the filaments have become susceptible 
of being detached from one another without dlHicuUy , it is then 
beaten, and wrought into roj^. This rope make^j excellent cables, 
and is generjiliy prefeircd to that, made of hemp, on account of its 
great elasticity. It ib very dear, and forms ni> inconsiderable branch 
of commerce, in 1813, four hundred thousand francs’ worth was 
exported. When not in use, these ropes rec^uirc to be well pow- 
dered with salt, to preserve them 5 and great care is necessary, to 
prevent their exposure to fresh water, which rots them. 

The cocoa nut is one of the most profitable articles of commerce 
j belonging to the island. Nearly dhree millions are exported awnu- 
ally, which are sold for as much as four pounds sterling a hundred. 
Iavro mendiaiit vessels generally take m a considerable quantity, 
to^ful uo the empty ‘spaces between decks, and auumgst their par- 
vSp! 59 * their principal utility consists in the oil which is cx- 

from them. The pulpoua [Kirtion of the nut, dried in the 
anu, and <‘Ut iido pieces for the purpose of extracting the oleaginous 
beprs the oanie of exportation of this article 

akme, U valued at ncarl^jj tiyei^ty el^ihpns^^x-dollars, or about 
sixty thousand fram s. That of sugar extradited 

l?bm the cocoa tree, h also very considerante; in 19X3, it amounted 
to forty thousand rix-dolIar>. 

A spirituous liquor, called arrack, which is also obtained from the 
cocoa-tree,, is prepared in tjic following manner : the tree is cut, 
a!ld wnmedJfitcly under the incision, fs placed an earthen pot, which 
is withdrawn every morning and evening. Each time, about four 
bottles of water arc collected. An other inoisiim is then made, 
about an inch lower than the preceding one, and the earthen pot 
r^ 4 $U!ed as before ; the water which then ootes from It ^ added to 
that previously extracted, and greatly increases its strength; in 
this states, it is called^ toddy, or wine of the jutlm tree. 

• This wihe is put into tubs, where it is suffered to ferment; it id 
I, then distilled, and the arrack extracted from it. The hogshead, 
which contaius from aboat three hundred and fi%, to fomr hundred 
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bottles, sells ftt Point'^^de-GsUe, for ftboot two bandred franci of our 
money. A cotisidorabto is also exported. 

Of all the trees which are foreign to c^ir dimates*that which 
most excites the astonishment an^ admiration of a European on his 
arrival in India, is the cocoa-tree, on account of the ipultiplicity of 
purposes to whicli oi'-cry jiortion of it is appHeeb The fruit of its 
nut, and the oil which* it affords; the milky liquid which it contains, 
and wliich forms such a refreshing and agreeable beverage $ the 
hbres of its ^ell, from which rope and j&ven cliUh are inanufae^ 
tured ; its wood, which is used for building and for fuel ; its leaves, 
which serve for the covering of roofs, and for malyng mai« ; the 
spirituous liquor which is extracted from its flower j and even the 
heart of th entree, which ia very delicious to the palate ; every por- 
tion of the cocoa-Hree ia useful for some purpose, and is therefore 
of course extremely valuable. Besides this, the inhabitants oma* 
meut their bouses with its leaves, aiwj, on particular occasions, dis- 
play great taste in decorating tripmphal arches witli them. '^They 
have, al&o, a pt^oiihar manner of making garlands of them, with 
whicli they line the road, when any great personage is expected to 
pas^'. They ,ih<> plant stakes, at certain distances from each other, 
on both sides of the way, and att.veh cords to thetti, from which 
these decorations are i>uspended. The Kandyens are particularly 
fekilful in this kind of ornament, which they vary ad injinilum* 

There exists, at Ceylon, a species of palm-tree, which very much 
resembles the cocoa-tree, but that its Auit bangs in clusters of from 
three to four feet long 5 its pulp, when dried and gramilatcd, be* 
comes a kind of sago. This tree is called, by the inlyibiteots, 
ketiule ; its l)otanical name is caryoia urem* A liquor, wjbh^il 
called by them tellegie^h extracted from^it; it is then boited^y 
which process, a species of brown suj^r, ofvh vety good flavour, is 
obtained from it. This sugar is renned tor the chiefs, who tiro a 
considerable quanti||y of it^ and bfdd it in hjgh esteem. 

The bread-tree, wlilcb the English took so much pains to brin^g 
from Otaheite, is here very common. This tree produces a fruit 
about the size of a small melon ; the flavour very much resembles 
that of the artichoke, but it is mote mealy. It Was mentioned by 
Kflox, in Iflsi, more than sixty, years before Bougainvilte ajd 
Cook made their^b$ervations^>n its importance- • *• 

The Dutch took every care to conceal the numerous riches of 
Ceylon 5 and the English were, no doubt, ignorant that tins tree, 
.whicfi (hc^ were so desirous of naturalizing in tbcinColonies, was 
so aliiuidunt in a neighbouring island, from which they would have 
found no difficulty in bfriflging away any quantity. 

* Another tsee the same family, which is called by the natives, 
Jach^ inroditces a very large and excellent fruit > the kernel of tliis, 
fruit, ‘^wb^iroosted^ » vety similar in taste to* the chesnut The 
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ftr^ extremi^Iy A>Dd of iU The Jack is a beautiful tree« 
and its iRrood> of which many articles of furniture are made, is sus* 
ceptible of rteceiving a very high polish j in many particulars it 
bears a great resemblance to mahogany, 
ft is also on tills coast that the most celebrated shrub of Ceylon 

S ows, the cinnamon plant. The plantations of it extend from 
atura, ten leagues to tlic cast of Point-iiO-Galk to Megombq, 
which is situated ten leagues to the north of Colombo ^ it is only in 
this part of the Island, and in the terjjitory of the K^ng of Kandy, 
that they exist. 

This article ^rma the principal revenue of the country, which 
reserves to itself n monopoly of it. The crown sells annually, to 
the India Company, about sixty thousand i)ounds' worth of cinna- 
uion> and from forty to hfty themsaud pounds' wOrth u> foreigners, 
by whom It is exported to America and China. 

The cinnamon plant flourishes in a sand) soil, of dazzling whitc-^ 
uess. The whiter the sand, the uioie perfect !*» the shrub. It is 
cultivated by a piirticular and vuy numerous caste of Cingalese, the 
ch,^(ia,% who enjoy great privileges, and are directed in their la- 
bours by particular Chiefs. 

The cirsnamon phmt, which is called by tlie natives ^oroudou^ 
is a sjiecics of laurel, flaunts cmrtamomttm.J The shoots of two 
years' growth are cut, when the sap is strong, in the months of April 
and August. The bark is then ca^ly taken off, the interior of which 
i&carefully cleaned, placed in* the sun to dry. and formed into sticks, 
of the lei’gtli of about three feet. They are then made up into 
of a unifonii sijse, weighing gouerally about eighty -six 
awd are deiiosited in magazines belonging to the Govern- 
Cplomlm and at Fuint-de-Galle. 'I'be chalias are bound to 
fitrnisMi certain qimitity ^very year to the Govenunent, which pays 
a fixed sum. ' In owr to effect they are authorised to 
cut it wherever they may meet with dycn^'te the gardens of pri- 
vate individuals, who are forbidden’ to The cinnamon, 

thweonveyed to the magazines of the Governmeht, is delivered to 
tlie !Bast India Company's agent, whp has it packed and put on 
board vessels expix-ssly destined for its conveyance. 

^At Fojnt-dc-Galle, wid at*Coloinbo, they prolit by the same op- 
portufSfty, t<r embark a great quantity of pepper, Wjiich is thrown on 
the bales of cinnamoTj, and is said to improve and preserve it. The 
Company, in con^cqueme, have the grcatest portion of the pepper, 
which they obtain from their posses^^ions on the Malabar coast, first 
conveyed to Ceylon. Not that Ceylon does not produce a sufficient 
quaaliry, but that the Company, no doubt, finds it more advanta- 
geous to make use ofithe articles afforded by its own colonies, than 
to purchase those of a colony wbkh does not belong to H. . 

<' Out of twelve different kinds of cinnanpUi plants, Whkb'grow in 
Ceylon, there are ‘only* five which possess zm aromatic bark. 
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Amongst the others there is one in particular, from which •the odo-* 
liferous gum, whicli is kno\m in Europe' 6yth6‘nume of chmphdr^ 
is distill^. ' ' /V. • ! > -- 

The pepper-tree is a creeping plants v^Hich the inliibitatits'bf 
Ceylon place at the foot of a peouliar kind of palm-tree, of which 
It vbrjr dOoU'httains the summit. The fruit is disposed in crusibrs. 
There Is none but black, although in Euro|»e wS'are nccustomfe'd to 
hear white pepper Spoken of. This is, in fiict, only diefinguished 
from the othei;, by the different mode of preparation. The seed is 
permitted to remain for a certain time m Water, after which it is 
easily separated from the black husk in which it is enveloped. 
These details are little known, even to those und«r whose direc- 
tion the commercial iifliairs of the Company are placed, that I was 
assured by cupp of its own officers, that the Court of Directors had 
once oifered a pretnium for the cnltimfion of white pepper* This, 
as may be imagined, did not a little amuse those who w^ere ac- 
quainted with tliis spice, and its cultiuatioa. 

The betel is also another creeping plant, like the pepper-tree, 
and is always placed, by the Cingalese, at the foot of a palm or 
some other large tree. The natives chew the leaves of this plant, 
mixed with the nut of the areca, (a species of palm-tree,) pounded 
with lime. All the Indians make use of this mixture to a great 
extent, which has' the disiigreeable effect of dyeing their tnouths 
and lips a deep red, and turning their teeth per^ tly back. 

The coffee-tree floii’rislies in great; abundance at Ceylon 5 the 
quality of the bean li ekbbllent, and a large quantity is immialljr 
exported. ' \ ‘ . 

The Government rents lout its mines of precioui stones fo 
speculators, but re^fVe^lo itself a monopoly 6f salt, which bip^ 
in a vast revenue: life' salt-pits are worke^ at. ycry little 
and the produce d sold at h very high price. y in tl^li. 

branch of the publid .. ' , " " y ' . 

The Eearl Eisheryj^wW^^, too miiitiy interesting particu- 

lars to be.pas^d over in silence^ brings annually considerable aumS 
into its coffers. . : , , 

Chapter, VIL 

Hhcription of iheJPearl Fish Appear anie of the Qodst 

the season of th^ishery*^The ExpediUon receives reinforcemenis 
frorfi Bombay — Order for Us departure to the Coast of Malabar^ 

It is on4;he western jcuast of the Island of Ceylon t]ial the banks 
of pearl oysters are fe^nd. A proclamation is issued eveiy^year 
by Government, , for s Regulating the conditions of the fishery. 
Thirf ptoclamaimn specifies the day on whioh the sale is to be 
ihadei^ and also determines what banks are to. be explored; wlie*- 
tW#.i^ippOj> ChUou>or Cpndo^ty* It also fimits thenon^r 
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of boats' ^bich kltlUjj^ b^ e|ct^^ the season of the fishery^ 

i(iriii,ich jmemUy hkts tw0 , :" Oif the day stated, the Govern*- 

meht%^mfte8 flie diffeiren^Sers^ and; adjudg^es, i% to the highest 

an important jpersonage. 
Th,08e:^ho have been dut^i4d^n ^ then ap])Iy to hinij* order to 
purel^e the right of hsbing with a certain,, nuniber ef the boats 
wb^h are allowed limn^. The owner of the fishery generally makes 
eonsiderabte concessions, but he is not x the 'less responsible to the 
OoVernnaent for the price of his lease. 

Some days before the ^onmicnceineiit of the fishery, those inter- 
ested in it repair to the appointed spot, and there, on an \mculti- 
ratod plain, where, the preceding day, a single bouse only, destined 
to the proprietor of the fishery, wiw to be seen, an innumerable 
eoileetion of huts are immediately raised. Some sta^je* driven into 
the ground, interlaced >vith large bamboos, "^and covered over 
with the leaves of the cocoa tree, are the only materials of which 
these huts are composed j #and yet these ephemeral habitations 
often afford shelter to more than a hundred and fifty thousand 

r ple. Speculators arrive in crowds, from all parts of India, and, 
the midst of the infinite variety of costumes and languages 
t^kh is presented by this scene^ the eye and ear are equally de- 
lighted and ostonishecU ^ 

Th^ immense market is extended over the plain for more than a 
league and a half, a«d presents an appearance of perpetual move- 
ment. In the centre of this vaSt bazaar, a space is reserved for 
^the propreitor of the. fisher/, in which he establishes, what is here 
cafied coi4U6s-f that is to say, divisions or folds, enclosed with 
which the oysters are deposited/ find exposed to the 
Ib^ful rays of the sun. They dry .and pfitrefy in a very short 
space of time, in which slate the pearls m-e extracted from them 
With 4reat ease. These enclosures . are, interspersed with glitters, 
Which serve to draw, ojff , the watfy^^iUfd .tlie.ends of which are 
; JtoUhed with a very fine wire-wotkiiWhich’fetaiDs such pearls as 
l^y have escaped from the shells. Tbe md^ii^nsiderable of these 
le^l^ures, as well as the fitters which intersect them, ate paved 
with brick, cemented ,>vith lime, at the expence of the Government. 

The enormous mass of oysters with which they are filled, and 
4vhicl^;ftre decomposed by. putrefaction, exhales, to a considerable 
distance, almost offensive odour, by which, bt^wever, the people 
do not appear to be in the least incommoded > and, indeed, by a 
strange exception to the general rule, this exhalation is not so in- 
jurious as nvght be feared : for, during two succeeding years in 
which I was present at the fishery, not a single soldier, of our regi- 
ment was indisposed. Europeans and sepoys, all eqi^lly enjoyed 
perfect health. 

When in a sufficiently advanced state of deeomi]^itM, the 
oysters aire put into troughs made of the hdidwed ces ) 
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and sea water thrown over them^ wii^;^hteb they j^roceeif to 
theou The men employed in this are all placed bh b^e 

side of the trough, and thie supcrihtenderiCat the eentfe and e^treml^ 
Ue» of the ife^ther. The object of thi^ disf^itibii^la.lo place the latter 
in such a aitiuition as to enable them to see that' none but useless 
shells are thrown aside. These shells are, however, always e>tamiUed 
a second time, and arc frequently found to contain coque de perle, 
which is also valuable lo a certain extent. The workmen dare not 
lift their hands to their months, under penalty of receiving an im- 
mediate blow Vrom the switches with which the inspectors Are 
armed for this purpose. It sometimes happens, however, in spite 
of this, that the workmen make an effort to swallow pearls of great 
value ; but if they should unfortunately be discovered in the attempt, 
they are imnjiedtately bound to a ]K)St, and a violent purgative 
administered lb thetn by force, which soon compels them to restore 
the stolen article. As soon as all the shells are removed, the trough 
is carefully emptied, and the pciirls by» that means scattered on the 
sand j they are then w^ashed scvcBal times in winter, and the finest 
and most valuable set apart. The remainder are spread out on 
white cloths and dried in the sun. The very small pearls arc thep 
separated from the others, and this portion of the labour is gene- 
rally performed by women. 

They next proceed to sort and classify the whole produce of the 
fishery •, this operation is performed by means of sieves of different 
sizes, placed one within the other, "*the meshes of which gradually 
diminish in size. The pearls which remain in the first net w’orkj 
are the most valuable, and so on with the others. Those shells 
wdiich contain no coqtte de perle, are of no iise, except for niakii^ 
lime. The mother of pearl is very beautiful, hut scarcely fetc^jj ‘ 
any price, on account of its extreme thinness. 

The oyster banks being situated at the distance of fifteen miles 
from tlic shore, the signal tbr departure is given every everiing at 
midnight ; the boats, when favoured by the# wind, are carried on 
with astonishing rapidity, and liutnve at their destination by <fey-# 
break. The fishery then commences, for which the signal is given 
by the firing of a cannon from the shore. The banks to be ex- 
plored arc marked by buoys, and the government' vessels plaocd 
there on guard, will permit no boats to fish out of die precii^^ o(i 
these limits. ^ ; ; 

Every boat carries twenty men 5 with the exception of tbe cook'- 
swain and pilot, ten amongst this number are always divera, of 
whom five are constantly in the water at the same timo^ In order 
to descend with greater rapidity, the divers place their feet in a 
kind of stone stirrup, attached to the end of a cord fastened to the 
boat j they are besides furnished with another cord, to which a net 
is 

At the depth of about ten ^r twelve feet from the surface, they 
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the hasten to fili their 

nets they then loosen their 

stjimi^^ ilMjiUm tedions end dangerous 

operaiIcA lr4oii«yi^ set of men bdng alter- 
nate^ fddevi^ six in the morning ttdtii ten at 

Aigly^ ^en the ^ea-Vrind is i^tilll^b. One of the tfdard teasels 
thAgtves t^e sfghal f<nr returning to the shore, fhe'lbOBts imute- 
a8M|ihle,^aud the litUe fleet, tavoGred by the sea bredxe, 
teaches the coast about four or flve in the morning, 12ach boat U 
directed tomvds its reiit^>ectivc routl6, and there aisembntks the 
produce of tlie flsbery. It is then divided, the proprietor taking 
hU portion, and all tbo.se who hai e been employed hi the flshery a 
certain ahare"^. This tinished, and the oy&tcrs placed in the en- 
closures, the market commence^ ; people buy, s^Lpnd speculate 
on the receipts of the sailors, which must freq^nny be very con- 
siderable^ it ib by no moans mre to sec these men retire with 
from forty to fifty pagodas, or about three or four huhdred flmncd. 

' TSd^oystcrij, thus ptitcha^ed^oU the ^jot, arc commonly valued at 
firom two to four |icnce of out money. I myself purchased one at 
tbis pricCi *he p?S«! of which I afterwards sold for a hundred and 
twenty francs j it is true that all are not equally \ahiablc, but 
aUxmst ail afford d cmifiderablt jirofit, 'Jhis vast accmniiJation of 
riches on one spot, and in tlie midst of such a concouise of men, 
liaiundly attracts a v cry considerable iiutnbf^f of sharpers j and 
aHhough a guaid is stationed dl eadi they do not entirely 

^UGCecd in repressing them f 

. /Thetc arc here a grerit number of Indians, whose caaly trade is 
plopping iHsarls, which they perform with great dexterity, 
/and at a very Uifling cost. Their instruments are extremely sim- 
ple? ,thcy consist of a little w'ooden stool, fifled with boles of dil- 
ftreht dimensions, on Wdilch ^ihey place the pearls according fo 
ib^ir v’lirious siaes, and a 1^04 ttf how widi vrhicb they move a 
stick, with a vc#y fine rfefedlentfechcd to its cxtiCme end, and 
the pearl k Jiicrced fe^^tnnfemfctdisly. The roundest 
are called anis. I have seen them of various ctdours ? some 
of a dazzling ayd trdiisparcnt wh}l^/ othcra blueish, some of a mag- 
m6ti^ rose colour, and othem %am the coloTl^of gc^ and silver. 

r^arh arc'hejd in ^he hifdiosl^ estimation at Ceylon. 
In litifope the preforence is principally given to the whitest pearls ; 
but in the ®ast, those of a yellowibh niie are eonridered the most 
valuable. * y 

The penri is a di*ca<?e of the oyster, whieh takes somt yeai:s to 
develop itself completely. If the fmdl id not taken at that period. 


* The boatmen, as well „„ 
tcib, w'^hich they sell iu the 


i?ys- 
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vkhcv the animal dies, or >t l%Nft<pienUy happen^#, 

when the season }S stofgsyrtbal: 

produce i» tonsidembiy pcl^ ova to hi aboot the ske of 

our common oyster, but is of m oval flnt*on one side. 

The tej¥tacc!OU« fi&li which it contains, beard resembling that of 

the mtiiscie* The diyers bring up, id the same nets with these oys- 
ters, a ptmt variety of other sheJls, some of ifrbicli are extremely 
beautilul. Amongst Others, that called in the countsy, ehanh, whk h 
the Iliudopa ludkc u^eof in their funeral ceremonies, and which is 
consequently tx|)orted, in large quautiUc«i to Bengal, to the profit 
of the Government. The religious lieliof of the brnlimins induces 
them to throw, with each corpse which w consiguiKl to the waters 
of the Ganges, a quantity of these shells, which is more or less con- 
siderable, aciordihg to the rank and wealth of the deceased. These 
same shells hfc also highly esteemed camong tiie sepoys, who make 
necklaces of them. 

Aiiather source of {H'oiit to the Oeverntneut, is the produce of 
the rental of the Shark Fishery, *This hsh ia very plentiful on the 
coast of Ceylon. The fins and tails of the khark arc dried and 
Sillied and then tiansported to China: the ‘^pancse^^* cspeciahy, 
consider them great delicacies. * * 

Before Kandy was subjected the?" power ® the EngKsU^ the 
King of that country, from motives of rdhg!on/made it owe of ttie 
conditions in the lease of the rear! Fislicry, that the right of sharing 
in It should be granted to two b5at» belonging to the Pagoda of 
Hamesowram. This privilege has bS^n contuMled since the con- 
quest, and five boats arc, beside this, allotted to the other Pagodas 
of the Jslhnd, tlie produce of which is divided amongst tl^em, flbc- 
cording to p^ticulor regulations. 

The Pear! Fishery always takes place in the month of Anril, fee- 
cause the sea is then calmer thaw at any oiber season. Tt tohna a 
most important bronQli of tl|e rev of the Government/ I h^ve 

known it to iprlng more tbanp thuusand pounds sterillwg, 

or two millions and a half of ^ and tliere have beett years in 
which it)fa$ not been rqitedfor teas than a Imiidhedand fifty^thou- 
Sand pOUl^. 

Up to tin^s moment evel^ tbShg rdating^to our deatiimtiipii had 
been conjeetureVq^xul^ uniceftaiut^« * Hdtavia/* had coiti^^ti|ttheefi 
is^ed an <Mrd«r to w to Ctesdiin arrived# which complcttjy set 

in n oonri^teiely opj^lt&dteection. 
New reiliforcements^ however, joined us from Bombay } amongst 
wltich werp ihi ^ghty^ighth of the line, mid # the eighty- 

sfxih, wil&'^^veral gun-boats^ There being no lodger any cause 
for our detention at CajKm# our fieet «iet saU for the coast of 
Matebah ^ ^ * 
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The Boet p(AsA ^ Cmsi^tlS^bt(r-*^ders reowe4 from the 

hoA a fhvourablc fer M Cape Comorin, i^lch forms 

the sotithern point <jf India > the nfonntnins of the Otiahts, ttnd the 
chaiu which divides the Penin'^ula, terminates here. Prom the mo- 
ment of nnr quitting this point, we had, unfortonately, nothing but 
contrary winds, 'I’he Suffolk, which wanted Some rej)airs, left ua, 
after having given the ordtr tor oift* pioceedlng to Cocriia, where we 
fonnd another, with directions for us to act sail Imm^iately for 
Bombay. We’continued Our courae along the coast, b^ing always 
careful not to lose eight of it, in order that we might protit os 
much as possible by the land bieezc, which eometimes^came to our 
ttssiittauce^ To avoid being driven buck, we c^lf^ncnor, whenever 
the wind went down, or the current was against ^Ua. The land and 
sea bree«ies reign alternately in these latitude'^, iii a singulai* mim- 
toert they arc, however, extremely 0*^0101 to navigators, ftompier 
says, Vrfth regmd to them . ^ 

^ The Hues in the morning, about nine o’clock 5 some- 

times rather earlier, and tometlmcb later. It approaches the coast 
aa gently, that one might almost say, ft fctirecl to do ho. It is 
nterely a light breeze, whuh Im theappear«uuc of f»loppmg tp take 
breath, and at times even se^me on the point of retiring altogether. 
J have often waited for this aciitih zephyr with the greatest fmpa- 
tjencCi as on siiorc, lor the ciyoyment t!>f its delioioos tVeshncs$, so at 
spa, for its utility. 

* JMfen it firnt rinesj, the sea, vvliirh ks perfectly calm, and with- 
out even the slightest ripple, appears to blacken towards the horizon. 
This ch^ge ol* colour gmdudly extends itself, until it reaches the 
ahore!! half an hour alflor its arrival at the roast, the wind begins 
m f^w more briskly, and continues to augment in force until noon. 
*Ai t&bljine It hds attained Its greatpal atr engtb, which remains uu- 

three. It then graduaily declines until nbout five 5 at 
wHic||'tiiiie» either a little earlier or later, according to the season, it 
becomes entirely hushed until theiipfturu of moral ug. 

^ The fend breezes are aUo extremely ttfimarkable, and quite cou- 
frar)^ fe Uteir nature, to ih<S sdi- winds 5 for they come in a direct 
line from the Interior of the shore, during the and blow, con- 
sequently, in ft diametrically opposite direction, sucpeecfitig each 
other also alternately, by the ndixurable disiHmsation ofProvidenee« 

* The land bfeezes begin to rise about nine in the evening, and 
continue to Increase in fotce until/^i|uight j they generally last 

... .. .jf.. . . 
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until nine or ten in the jyill^yp08ibV?,howevir, to de- 
termine the precise |tHf!y>aQ- 

cordiiig to the seauon. On certdin they mt earlier, and bbw 

with greater violence > thia depends on Wl^n^ties. •Xheir inftu* 
ence «dso ^extend^ to a greater qr l$s distance^, according to the 
height of the ahore j Jjut it in oyfinanlf felt at three or fonr leagues 
at sea,* • 

The sea bree 7 e<i aA always most gnitefully welcomed on the 
coast, to whii ^ they bring an exejuisite freshness. The land winds, 
on the contrary, arc generally extremely Mjot, more especially on 
the coast uf (^^romandel than on tliat of hlalabar. WhiUt at 
Ceylon, from the cifcct, no doubt, of the higluuoimilhins by which 
the i^»land is surrounded, these ^^inds are\ery Iresh and agreeable* 

We passed* 411 ^ght of (’ananore, Telllctiery, Mangalore, GOa, 
and entered the harbour of Hombtiy on the iU$t of March, without 
having met with anything worth notice during this tedious passage. 

On our epproat'h to the port, w^e were h.iiled by a ship qf war, 
which nunouneed, that (fcnei.il Baird, who was charged with the 
(onunand of our c\pedition, was on board. This (reneral had ar- 
rived from Calcutta, and was to fill the jwst which had originally 
be<^n assigned to ('oloiiel Wolleslev, who did not appear very well 
satistied with this disphu ement, no£ doubting that it might lay the 
foitmlatlon for great military fame. It was then, however, that, 
having been sent into the interior, ^hb took a prominent part in th^ 
Battle of Assayo, in which he gniuecl* considerable ^clat, having 
sucK'cded in saving the reserve of the army which gave way\ 
before the iSfahruthiS, Thcs» latter, w)io had been disciplined 
a^'cording to the European mode, by the Ctenerals Deboyde and^-* 
Perron, weic, in fa<t, on the |*omt of tiiuinphiiig over the Kngtisli*^ 
troop.s, when th^7 were charged m flank, by a division unde/ tba^ 
(onimand of (‘oJonJ VVeilertey, and obliged to seek 8 .ifety Jn 
at tlie very mondent in which they anticipated only victory*. Tha 
carnage was frightibl, and the loss great on both flidea> but the 
English remained inaateirs of the field $ their reputation wa» 
and India still continued to believe them invincible. Time Vfijl 
show whether they wiU be enabled to i>erpetuaae their empire tbet^ 
for cvvr, or whether iliey will one day be compellea to f^andou it 
in favour of a new conqueror, pie widians have a proverb • 
ftignifies, that to have conquered iheir country is not to iJav<^ con- 
quered their manners and Wtoms. 

^ CtKAma IX. 

The EtpcdHioA at length asn rtains ih destinaliotu^PreparaHon^ 
for it$ departure.^^Jrrhfid^ ai Bomhuy*^Ttt^ fteet tails for the 
Het/ Eea, v v ’ 

Wk mm at len^h mode acquatau^d vHth ’ our todnation* We ’ 
were to cross the Red Sea, for the purpose of, taking ott the Wttf 
* * H2 
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ia E^pt. Admiral Blan6keit liad preceded with a ))art of the 
eighty-a?ix*b mid a detadimeut 

of artillery kad dh^neera?^ learned aiso^ that we were to be 
joined io fddfc oV db eiii^^eidition which was to leave England 
wider the commaitfra Geolilml Ah^preromby. 

We had been at eea so long, that oiur provisions hod become 
nearly Exhausted, Water especially we were greatly in want of ; we 
were consequently Obliged to remain for a short time at Bombay, 
the capital of the presidency of that name. 

Thte town is situated hi an island, Which is only separated from 
the continent by a small arm of the sea. Oiiposite to it is Coulaba, 
called alio Old fVonmn's Island, which is defended by a fort, and 
has a light^house, for the guidance of vessels entering the |>ort. 
Bombay h large, and protected by magnificent fortifications. There 
are aeverel basins or docks, here, in which a ^eat many vessels 
have been built for the English Navy, They use a great deal of 
the wood called teak, in the building of ships ^ it is e.xtremcl^ hard, 
and very much resembling oak, but is much heayier, and more 
durable. 

It was hefie that I saw, for the first time, tanks used, instead 
of casks, for bolding water on board. All the vessels built here 
are foniMted with them 5 the form of these tanks renders the 
i^Wage a great deal more easy; they occupy less space, contain a 
much larger quantity of water, and appwir, in fcict, under every 
consideration/ to be better adapted to (be purpose. 

AM the workmen employed by the inhabitants of Bombay are 
Parsees, (originally Persians,) whs^ during the wars and conquests 
' of the Mohammedans, under Thames Kouh Khan, were forced to 
quit thjesir country. They are handsome, well-made, industrious, 
and riph. The commei^ of Bombay is almost exclusively Ui tlieir 
and the finest Vessels that are in this port betong to 

^ The harbour is spaclbas and secure. The ships of war and iner- 
ehatrt vessels are well built, and on a large scale. The lascars or 
sailors, by whom they are manned, are considered the best sea- 
men '^in Indw. TheJ^ frequent the Chinese and European seas, as 
weMns fhe Parsian Ouif. « 

Cotton H one of the prlncip^ branches of the commerce of Bom- 
bay. The fort contains an immense quantity, disjiosed in bales ; 
which, in order to economise space, they compress by means of a 
very ingentCus process. But the want of air gretitl^ detracts from 
the natural Elasticity of the cotton. It is thus that an advantage is 
often purchased at more than an equivalent loss. 

Bombay has a naval establishment, maintained by the East India 
'Companyr which consists of twenty ships, and from ton to twenty 
cannon, destined solely to give chase to the numerous pirates which 
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inf^ Ihuw coasts. The meoias, h^evajr, live ttiw tekeWfor 
their repression, l^svc upt preveoti^ tha^ piroMi^^altbough 
less fomiMable tjian fotaierly, from still hoidiltg possession of two 
little islands at the entrance etf the polft, Ihose of Hunnary and 
Kunnary, and whicb^serve thei|]^ pfeces of refuge. 

It is hardly possible to conceivo why the Company t(derates this 
abuse. The only fart^hich can at all explain this conduct is, that, 
if those islands were taken, the naval establishment would then be- 
come useless. • lie that as it may, a few fisieebooters insult the Mas- 
ters of India, and two miserable little islands defy their power, and 
annoy their commerce. , 

The (fovenior of Bombay is at the head of the CounciL The 
King’s ifoopi,^as well as thobc in the Com|)any’s service, have each 
a Commonder^in-Chief. 

I was extremely desirous of visiting the bemitiful monuments of 
Elephaula and Salsettc. These are Inndoo temples, remarkable for 
their great antiquity, and the peluliar celebrity which they enjoy 
Ihriuighoui .India. But 1 had, unfortunately, no opportunity for 
gratifying my curiosity, which caused me very sincere regret. 

As wc had to cross a sea which was very little known, and con- 
sidered rather dangerous, it was thought .idvisable to separate our 
fleet, in di\i«^ions of four or live vessels. AVe had taken in a fresh 
block of pr<»vibioiib, made what renairs were necessary, and being in 
perfect rcadinesb, wc set bad, and quj|^tcd Bombay on the ?th of 
April. 

ClfArfiBK X» 

Our Divtmn doubles Cape Outndafm, and enters the Arabian^pt^^ 
Arrival at Motha, 

*• *» <• 

Arxna as fortunate a passage as wc coutd have ]>olssibhs desired, 
wc n'ached the bhores of Africa, and soon after, having doubled 
Cajiq Guarda^i, entered the Arabian Gulf.* The coast Wbi6b prc; 
bcntc4 itbclf to our vieW was high and rugged, and exhibited no 
traces either of v egetation or habitations ot ^y description* Wo 
here met with a daon, pr small Arab vessel, whose captain aitr*' 
nounced to us that a French frigatb had recently been seen in that 
latitude. AVo continued our cotirse* along tlBe coast of^AiHoa^ buf 
having arrived as higb as l^urnt Island, we directedH JowaiMa Cim 
Aden, on the opposite share, which forms a part-of ArahHi 
The vmitlier was ftpe, the winds light, the heat atone rather incom- 
moded usy and in one night wo crossed the Gulf, aad arri^ved in 
bight of the town of Aden*^ 

The wind betug in our favour, we unfiorkd gur «idb. In order to 
|Miba the straits of Bdielmandeb. .Ihe ^island PeriiOi^ whkh 
occupies 4.he centre of it, renders this passwe extreinely narrovj^ai^ 
difficult} the isknd is flat and uncultivated Olid presents to the eye 
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Hothinl^ bui hour» aS^et iositl^ fdght of it^ 

cast ancbov in the bay of , 

We hetfe^joimed Central Baird^ who wtts on bojird the fTitUam 
transport, and learnt then, fbr th^ first time, the unfortunate los^ 
of Za Forte, p frigate of fiftjr guns, as well a^f several other ships 
belonging to the expedition at Jeddah 3 happily however, every 
thing had been saved. 

The town of MochK is large. It fe defended by two forts or 
batteries. Which, howe\ en, from their bad condition, would be |>er- 
fectly uaeiess, if called on to repel the attac'k of ships of war. These 
forts are moaivcd with old pieces of «artillery, which are infinitely 
more dangerous for those who work them, than for the vessels 
against which fheir fire ma> be direc ted, 'i'hc^wn of Mocha 
has, indeed, been several times Uimliardcd, as weff by tl)c JbVeneh 
as by thelSnglibh, and alw'ajs with success. 

The approach to the coasS is by no means' easy ; it is sheltered 
and protected by a reef, which cxiends vor> far into the aca, sontli 
of the bay. The houj?>e4) and mosepu's .ire whitened with lime 3 this 
gives them an appearance of cleanliness, which is, I believe, ver} 

from really belonging to them. 

An extensive commerce is carried on between Moclui and India. 
The Arabs who inhabit it are insolent and ‘•wper^titious, and they 
are so false and deceitful in all theii trans.ietio«s, that no European 
can treat with them without g^cat mistrust. In the immediate 
neighbourhood of the towm* the country is flat and sandy, but at 
fhe distance of a few leaguij, from it, is bituated Chimneif AJouniam, 
so called from the great resemblance of its summit to the top of a 
chtomey. This mountain serves as a guide to navigators; its being 
swn in a direct line with the princ ipal mosque, is a certain indica- 
tion to them of having "passc^d the reels, and thus enables them to 
Obter the bay with perfect security. 

IJIds part of the coast of Arabia U flat, bhrren, ami sandy , but 
^he interior, which is mountainous, is inteW|K:rfled with beautiful 
and fertile valleys, abounding in dates, wheat, myrrh, tobacco, and 
aromatic plants 3^ the ‘finest coffee in the world is also grown here. 

Mocha fs governed by a llroulah or governor, in the name of 
^fhe psporejr who, untfer the tide oMmanm, reigns over Yemen as 
'an indel^etidi^iit state 3 his rcHidence is at Sana. The person who 
then filled the office of doutah, was an Aby ssinian, and bad formerly 
been a slaved The idea attached to slavery In the Bast, iv totally 
different from that which we entertain in £urof>e 3 it la' almodt 
always from amongst those who bear its yoke, that men, destined 
to fill phu es of trust aud ^portance, are aefect^, and who, having 
once entered on ari honourable career, rapidly nuse themselves 
power. 

* We remained some at Mocha te take in 8NM!cr^ althdu^ It 
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was by no means good« The springs are $o be sitnatsd at the 
dlslance of three quarters of a league j&om the town. 

We quitted the bay on the 0th of ivtay, after having jbicen rejoined 
by the Jma Amelia with a part of the tenth regiment^ and the 
iVhalet, a fourteeSii gunned biSg of war belonging to the India 
Com}Hmy. • • , 

Ohapteb XI* 

Navigafion (ff thfi lied Stn — Anival qt JMnh — Union of the 

Anglo-Indian Expedition, mth that which came from the Cape of 

Good [Jopc^ — Finf Accounts of the Arrival in figypt of those 

troops winch had been sent out ftom England, 

Tub Ked* ^ea being still \ery little knpwn^ we were obliged to no 
vigate it with exfreme caultou, having tlio lead constantly m readi- 
ness, and being alwavs enrefuJ to take in some of our sail on the 
n)>pioarh of uight. • 

AVe w^erc greatly in wniit of good charts. The English ones 
>vero excessively defective. D* \nvillc’s were the only ones that 
wore at all accurate, Siiclu therefore, of our ships as were unpro- 
vided with these, were evtreTwely df’^uous to have copies of them. 

I m}se1f assisted in taking several. 

The western wast of the lied ^eii, (that of Abyssinia.) Is very 
high, wliilst that of the cast is lyi the contmly absolutely flat, the 
mountains of this part of Aiabia beiiifv ’’itnated in the interior of the 
country. 

We passed near to the islands of Jebel Zeghirc. 'HiC'*? Wands 
appear, from thpir peculiar coiifbriuation, to have been vblcajn|p } 
they arc high, desert, and have not the slightest traces of ve^* 
lation. • ^ 

k 

We had scarcely passed them, before we found oursalveg sur- 
rounded by slioals j fortunately, Wwever, we did not touch once* 
As v\e had very little idine to simre^ we could not make sgiy dbset- . 
Viitions on tlieso shoals. \ voy«%e, for the express purpose of ex- 
ploring the dangers of the^e latitudes, woul^ be of great utility to 
those who frequent th^. • 

We next paM»ed the i&les of Sah’tgcv, sityalcd iu the foutteeil^ii 
degree of latitude j they arc aliiul nine iu immbeiv of v dry anlUU 
tent, and nothing more than uninhabited rocks, 

TW of Jebal-Tor is Jugib and has a peak which is s^d to hare 
once been a volcano. island is aho uninhabited, aud equally 

sterile with the others, 

Wt w*e now approuchittg Jedddh* and the passage was hourly 
Wiaoiogm daugerous. On the amtnooh of the fijfteentkfof 
May, wo ware hailed by a boat filled with Aral^ pilots. tomt 
board } .bot^ bel^re jlhey had been m many miames, 
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they became w> completely intoxicated as to be utterly useless to 
us in tbo mameOt of it About midnight, we found ’bursellCs 

in the midst of the brealyewi^. The wind was fresh. We imlnedR ' 
ately lowerea ong sail, and a signal to the ^tfeer iressels of 
the fleet to do the samc^ At (lay^^teaik wc hoisted saib but> 
in order to direct the ship's^gg^rse sal^/at was necessary to 
station one of our $ificers«||^4e mast head^^m wicnce he ga\c 
notice of tile reels we had’'lo awiid% Tl^ whole day was** spent in 
beating up throijgh this archipcliigo of coral, ftom wdych we could 
not obtain a single gliui^ise of the coast. At ten^, however, 
at)OUt three in the afternoon, we came in sight of the port of Jed- 
dah j but at such a distance, that we coula not possibly hope to 
reacii it before night. Our whole division, therefore, cast anchor 
near one of the reefs. Fortunately tJie night was which ren- 
dered our situation dangerous than it would otherwise have 
been. As soon as day appeared, wc again hoisted sail, and it was 
indeed time to do so. Onr cable had sufiered material injury, and 
had it been cut by the coral, we should have been inevitably lost. 

The entry to the port of Jeddah is ovtycmely diflicult ^ it is a 
very narrow passage between two breakers, which are called the 
doors of the port 5 and lu the centre of this jiassagc is a ro(‘k, en- 
tirely bidden from view by the water which covers it. La Vorie 
frigate hod struck dlx this rock a few weeks before ^ and rcceiicd 
very considerableMamage from the shock. One of her bulwarks 
Was entirely submerged in water, ‘and her keel pierced completely 
through. Wc had no other fesoime, consequently, but to freight 
a merdidnt vtjspcl, on board whir h to phiec ever) thing that could 
be saved from the frigate. We {il«o thought it prudent, after tlds 
unfortunate accident, to place a beacon on the rock which had 
elapsed it, to put those vesseK whit h might afterwards approach 
the pqjt, on their guard. * 

We eiiiered it on the lytb of May, and anchored at the distance 
of a league and a quarter from the town. The reefs which sur- 

* round this port break the extreme violence o{ tbe waves, and, there- 
fore, greatly shelter it. 

The divtxs of ^Jeddah are very renowned, and really perform 
wonders. were ourselves witnesses of their dexterity, as we 
opnplqyed these men to rescue *fhe vffects which still remained in 
the frigate. Furuished with a bit of horn, which completely stops 
up their npstrils, they remain under water for an listonishing length 
of time. Our seamch were frequently exiiited to mirth by the little 
incidents to vdtich these divers gave rise, and not less so by the ex- 
treme drunkenness of the pilol, who had conducted us throi^h the 
channel $ this man would, at a single draught, empty a^Kittie full 
of brandy. The Arabs, who were attracted on board by curiosity, 
vfere scarcely less diverting, by the terror with which tlie grtthtii^ 

• 0f our pigs inspired them, i^enever they aivproached tlujfr house. 
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We here met General Baird, who atiived before tia. This 
Cklfcmanifer, accompanied by an official visiK to the 

of Mecca, by whom hf was rwnv^ with gres^, politeness ; 
an exchange of presents was ma 4 ^ between them, a fbnual pro- 
mise given by tms^||ll|nce> by every tiieanain his power, 

the o^cct of o^r (\xp^k>n4 mHc did^j^hing, however, towards its 
success j and life pi»li0^, aa thor resullfijl^ovcd, led him towards the 
side of the French : but it Well known <hat an Arab's pSbmises arc 
far from thei^ execution. 

The inhabitants of Jeddah are still more overbearing than those 
of Mocha. Their attachment to the i eligion of Mohanimed is carried 
even to fanaticism 5 and they treat, with the utmost contempt, all 
those who profess a diflerent belief. The reception given by them 
to the unhappy pijjgriins who <‘onie from India, i'l most ungracious : 
and it is only astonishing tliat they should wittingly expose them- 
selves to ^uch indignities. Kot content with ill-treating them, the 
inhabitants strip them of all they pos»-c-& • so that, knowing the in- 
dii* niticb to whk h they arc subjeett'd, this pilgrimage ma) indeed 
be said to be meritorious. 

The Arabs of .feddah are hand^oitu* afid well made j and, in this 
respect, are iulinitely ‘superior to those of Mocha. The town is also 
larger, and more < 0111 mere i<il, and Is oiil\ alxmi fifteen or twenty 
leagues distant from ]\lecca. 'J'his port piaintalns some large ships', 
and a gieat number of sin ill coasting \esscls, which carry on die 
eodunerio with India. An iniinenbo multuudc of Mohammedan 
pilgrims, from every part of the vast peniusula of the and 

the Fersiau Gulf, ilock here annmdly, to accomplish the pilgrimage 
wbicli every Musulman is bound to perform once in Uie i ottrs^ of 
his life. It was a great piece of artifice in the policy of 
to have this duty imjiosed on his follower^;, as he has, fry tbiamea&i, 
})erjH'luated the importance of those places in which he ex^tftcdhUi 
pretended mission* 

Sonic days oar arrival, wo were joined by the expeditmn 
from the Cape of Good Hope : it was convoyed by the Itomney and 
the I ictor, the one a fifty, and the other a twerjfy-two gun-ship, undet 
the command of Commodore Foplium. The reinforcement broughi 
by it consisted of the dist regimf‘^nt,^a company of the 6th 
dragoons, and a strong detachiuent'of jurtillery. 

We pqw only wmted the order for deparldre, when a vessel, dea- 
]iaiched ftom Hue/; by A^iirul Blauckctt, arrived, She brought w 
the newa lUdph Abercrombie's arrival In %ypt> with at 
Englisn army, \ho victory which had immediately followed 

The troops were aivanciiig pnder the walla of Alexandria. Th 
a(|,ml,r^Iii ^0 onpQun^d, that he had landed a detachment of^ 
droops ilmni Bombay, whi^h had immediately commeimed its 
townrdii ^ ^ Viaier. ^ 









»jr*t tii«« mt tfte the low, 

BIr with the vMllltWiS^r ., 
But tuuitienl 

OVBB 

The lato'it iftyfe f{» 

And longHslioots the shadow 
1^1 om forest and tower. 

- Let the peasant beware liim 
When d«iy lakes his leave, 
For shadows shall sctire him 
In the dim light of eve. 


In the gloom is a power. 

And a v oicd in the wind , 

And they walk at' this hour 

W hom the tomb could not bind. 
Though dark desolation 
Hath trod in their halls. 

They were ehiets of a nation 
Who dwelt in these walls. 


They were proud as the proudest. 
And fumoyis nf song. 

And thcir war-cr) rose loudest 
The dosed lanks among. 

But the hall forsaken. 

The spear and the shield ; 

And the trump sludl not waken 
The fb«d to the field. 

Though no hl^b towerhig dome 
Bise^proud in the air. 

This once wa^ a home 
For the lovely and fair , 

Put the stern and the tender 
Lie lowly at last. 

And the povverji aii^tlie splendour, 
And glory are past. 

Here the stej>s of the stranger 
Sound lonely and loud, 

And Time, the avenger, 

Hath leveled the proud. 

In the place of their rest, 
tJb ! the i^|ioilcr hath come. 

And the bird found a nest, 
rAnd the teptile a home. 


JLiverpool, 


11 . W. J. 



' TcsKMit Majinbus and dl|NioNte~jB7 M. EALi?oi.oen;«.* 

S ' 

In spite -whiir repro'sent the 

Tnrkisl) ISilRwnilnsn^ %tao^ pA^ion, and Avho sceiu to 
insinnatllMiar to live uiilier Musul- , 

man instiiutiiyns^^w tdi^y m^rtnmed to think, that every tiling b • 
not quite fSultlessfflh the country of the .laniHsaries and Tmams. If 
with iH justice is .slow in its administration, every one will allow 
that there it is rather too siimiuary. Literature still enjoys con-* 
aiderablc freedom in Europe , ni Turkey, there arc few presbe{j> 
fewer l>ook>,,and, alxive all, no philosophers. There is some hard- 
ship, it is truer in the ’-umiUiiry punishment even of Europodii 
.’States, but at ('un^-tantinojile a sac k and the sea is the asylum of the 
unfort unate. Opposition to the sovereign will is piattised with 
much greater impunity in Europe than at the Court of the (>rand 
Signor. 

If any of our loaders should feel dispo«ied to adopt contrary opi- 
iiifiu*?, we earnestly rcioinmend them to read M. Paleologus's dia- 
logues on tlu inanuorb ojt the U«inanhe<^. aM. Paleologus i<^ more 
competent than tmy one else to treat on thi'i subject : be was horn 
at Ctnwtuntinoplc, and has always lived amongst the people whose 
character he pourirays. lie is bn ocular and uuiiculur witness of 
what he describes, and moreover a mW ol talent. 

His dialogues, to the lumiber of twenty, are now before tiie* 
public. They represent every class of society, eac li spc<dk.ing, the 
language natuniHo U,and exhibiting, free from all disguise, their 
passions, habith, and prejudices. The author designedl) introdiii|e!a 
into the spcvches of his interlocutors numerous proverbs, v/ith 
which the convei satire Of the Usiuaulies abounds > evefy class of 
this jMipulation is fupiished with those peculiar to itself. Thus, 
whilst the jjcople With terror repeat that, ^ in order to preserve^ 
tranquillity, it is absolulely necessary to be blind, dCai; ai!^ dumb 
the heir presumptive to the crown, brought uy in disbunulatiou, 
frequently pronounces these chanicteriatie words, ' fVe mt/iC kiss the 
hand we cannot wound** t ^ ^ 

Nothing can bo more ins.tmctiv<* than the picture of the edwea- 
tion of a young Sultan j abut up in the aeragho, und^r the eye of 
a auspicioua and always discontented iheottrite, he learns from in- 
frincy to dieguisfe hts ^ongbts and ^mtinients, and Jta lay plots of 
every deseri^ieitt ; 'the ferocity of his mother awakens in his young 
heart a ainiilar passion. ‘ Why cannot 1, my beloved son, thn 
^instant see ^ee mounted on the throne I— rThou wilt, I am hon- 

* She Ssi account of this trork in * The OHnnttd Herald/ vol: 14, p. 64. 
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" grant me a doa&en head*^ 3 

4 How cau I p(>« 
m immcdiatel; 




liver « 

^ A liard- 
V in ^rdqr 
t ao 
t tbaC 
son, I 
ber petty 
it or thy 


vinced, on that happy o< 
not, captaneur P (my 
honoured mother 0pph a^ri 
you a hafidred!^ will onl 
ened heart, aiB^^rfect sai , 
to reign welJ.'-VVour, heart 
doubt change.* * Than' 

‘ Without %ubt : situa 
advise you to obastise the Kus^ns, 
krais (kings), whom thy Other’s weakness, as 
other ancestors, has rendered so insolent and overbearing*' * Tllat 
Hi prebisely my project^* ' Exterminate all these presumptuous 
wretches, and remain sole ma^^ter of the whole world ; there is but 
one God in heaVen, there should be but one king on eyrth.' 

The fourteenth dialogue, in which the speakers arc a doctor and 
an artisan, and the subject of their discourse, public affairs, and 
the reforms of the Sultan Mahmoud, is not the least curious of the 
collection. They figure to themselves the de-^oldtion, the fuiy of 
tire Janissaries, compelled to renounce their former habits of plun- 
der, and to bow to the discipline of Europe. * lleligiou is lost,’ 
they exclaim 5 * let us examine whether they hav c washed our 
bands and our beads, if our garments are free from dust ; if not, 
tiiere is an cud to Islamism !* I’bc} then speak of the revolt of the 


Greeks, and the assistance afforded thorn by the Kings of Europe. 
^ Happily,* adds one of the speakers, ‘ the f 5rand thzier of one of 
these Krais, tliat of the Nfmchis, (Austrians) warns us of all oiur 
danger ^ aithougii an infidel to all appearant c, he is said to be n 
thorough Musulman at heart.* Another observes, ' Wc must rOt 
belieye this minister to be sincere, Thr thoughts of the fox are 
easy to diving/ * What docs it signify >* replic'^ the doctor, 
♦ when,>Vc no longer have'occusion for him, we shall knowr how to 
rid of- him. The end of iheftx^ lijt the ^hop of the 

furrier*" It is thus that* the hopes and tii^rb of, the Osmatilicb are 
<«'5«(pressed in proverbs* 


Another dialogue on the same subject is given, between the 
Grand Vizier and the^Keis EflTendi, (the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs,) which is treated with «more gra\ ity. 'IVo statesmen 
held a conversation on the proclamation, in which the Powers have 
atiiiouuced their mediation between the Porte and the Hellenes* 
The utmost contempt for the C hristians reigns thronghovt their 
discourse* The tteis Effcndi proposes dissimulation to the Vizier. 
^ Feign to cede;.’ sajs he, *md wnen the Greeks have laid down 
their arms, and the European^ have retired, fail pn them auddeniy, 
fhid you will exterminate them j they will at first cry out against 
this, but every thingcwill soqh^ be quieted again : The dog haiks^ 
bui the caravan passes on/ 

^ "The lleis Effeudi then declares, that the Allies are very little 
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that it is only to dpiic the 
Lce 5 that all the boast of 
their fellow-ChHstiaub, 
jKVspgpfeMrilhblers. The 
"shment iN^povernmcnts 
h ! that 1 but Grand 
Pranks j it' sullice 

djillads (^cutioners) 


touched by the interests of the Gr< 

Ifcat they hare taken up Ih 

« iy prefended^-ieeling for the bugpril 
he of Jbook-miMsga ar 

Grand Viaier 
shoiikl Icndt^.^T 1 

to briii^Bp^ • ' 
would SOOT settl 

We ha\^g July Sutured to cite a very^ small portion of M. Pa- 
l^logus*s work, and it appeared to us advisable to select those 
dialo^cs which bore some reference to th^ aflVurs»of the moment* 
Had we an.'ilys( d those wlueh treat on tlie private manners, cus- 
toms, and p]|)tnions of the GsmauUcs, what abundant quotations 
might w'e have ihjidc ! 

I’lie author painH with energy, the vices of the ^Mussulman 
clergy, from the Imam down fo the Aicndicant dervish. It is Spain 
under another name ; all the vices of the clergy are united in the 
person of the dervish • he alone, without a single obstacle, works 
oil the gross credulity of the people, lie Uves on the public ig- 
norance. 


M. l*aleologus is not less powerful in his description of the Ja- 
nissaries, living at the expense of the unfortunate, and anticipating 
with anxiety plague or fire, in order to prolit by the spoils. The 
whole work is highly deser\iiig 6f attention. 


Sonnet to the Memory of John Keats. 

• 

Like to the tinkling of the pi^im rills. 

Unseen amid green shadows, — ‘liltcre* bowls— 

Whence Dryads drink the spring-dew of their souls — 
Lilies ! whose leaves the life ^ freshness fills \ 

Like to that woinlland music— when^from hills. 

Tree-shrouded, the hoarse .wind-wave wildly howls— 
Is thy lyre’s breathing^:— mocking earth’s controls, 
Glideth the stream which from yon heaven distils* 

And let the winds howl on ! — the myriad voices 
Of waving forests echo the wild shout ! 

Calmly, yet'<5€^elessly, ^c btook'^ircjoices, 

WhUi^ tfeea their leaf ana life are wearing out. * 

' The cloud may bear the rivtilet to heaven, 

Whibt the dark trunks to rot ort earth are glvcq * ^ 
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AnUtTiftAftV BoBffiAY, AND Sl»KClMrifil«8 OF - 

iN^Buk IrifellJATlON. 

OuK reade^Se aware have lately, 

with the saniitt^n of the the A|l|6batiD& of 

the Board of Control, 

After they^ad been paWB(i Sy W|ftqiCT%^cjgovera^ found 
that the regulations A^r the coIiertio 4 (^ ttt||ie fuonp^ ^lei^ cordd 
not be enforced, unless they were first •registered in the Siiipit?ine 
Court. A motion was accordmgh made to the Supreme Court, and, 
after long arginneut hjj^ Counsel, employed by the inbabitanta of 
Calcutta, the Court decided upon registering these Begulations. 
The Judges gave written judgments, which were origipall) iu‘?erted 
in. * The Government Gazette,' and liave been *-indi' re-published id 
‘The OrieiMl Herald;' and from those judgments, it appears that 
the Court were uu*amiuously of opinion that, though the t.ixcb or 
or duties might be impair* it by the loeal authoriti<s, as directed by 
the 53d G. 111. c. 155, s. <» 8 , nc\ erthcless, the regulations for their 
e^forem^nt, under the fiOth section, must, equally with all other 
' regulations which nfp^t persons within the jurisdiction of the 
King's Court, bo first rcgistfred in those CouiU. 

This Unanimous judgment of the buprcine Court of CalcuUa 
apiicarefi in the Calcutta ‘(iovernment Gazette.’ on the dOOi July, 
oitd reached Bombay on the 31st August, in the same yeaf. 
On ih^ < 4 f)thof the same montfi, (August,) the (loveruor, in council, 
of Bonil^y published a regulation (<'f whidi a copy has been sent 
to us) fo"’ the collection ot chirics; riameb, 1 <), ‘io, and 21 , of 182?* 
pask:d on tlie 1 st January pieecdiug 5 and another regulation, (28,) 
d^^ the 1st August j in which the dates are fixed, from which all 
the regulations arc t(« take cifcct , namely, the 1 st vSeptember 
and 1 st November following. Thus, notwithstandirig the pro- 
ceeding by the Calcutta Qoverittnent, in applying to the Sin)rcme 
«L^ur( there to register the regulations) notwithstanding the unani- 
mous judgment ot the Supreme Court there, of the mre^sitrj of such 
registration; the Bombtiy GoMTOmenf passed thCbC regulations, and 
fixed the time for their eiifovccmeiit, without amj registration in the 
^jircme Court of their Pre'=^idcn<?y. 

Ibis* howAver, is not the most extraordinary part of the conduct 
of the ifomhay Goveilaiuent, respecting these regulations. By the 
same 98 111 section, the mode of enforcing fines, penalties, and forfei- 
tures for the ^non-paynien^of such duties or taxes, and for the 
breach of the regulations, out ; namely> by indictment. 

Information, or suit in the 8 tqfireme C'ourt. Ifav ing coihmitted one 
breath of the law, liy ordering the above regulations tabe enforced, 
\vitliout previcftw registry, in tlie Supreme Court, the Government 

of Bombay, In order to make this effectual, commit another and ^ 

* ^ 
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^ore, flagrant breach. They altog^^cr put aside the i^upremc 
Court’s jvg?i8diction^ and^ of theTOselvejfebg^ another jurisdiction in 


j^r own serv^,i»ts, for the recoyeqr of tliP|icnalties and the taxes 

orduti«$.^:. ^ ^ 

By section decision is 

to be^na2^»|j^|%9 of the retonue Judge. 

By twenty days after de- 
mand orplKmdl^t^l^ the same,^ distress 


i), the eolle^!^^ decision is 

K ' the revenue Judge. 

twenty days after de- 
the same,^ distress 


and sale of pP^erty 5 and, if the property he not 

sufficient, he tbay tlj^prdhend,* and confine ‘\hc defaulter in jailj and 
the collector’s ccHificate is to be the sheriff’s warrant, equally ivtth 
the unual legal process, in ordinary cases of arrest *in execution of 
judgment for debt. 


By section*'/, tlu‘ revenue Judge is to decide all suits against the 
collector, or any person on his establishment, &e. The ss^iac section, 
clause says, the revenue Judge shall possess the same powers as 
if lie were conducting a criminal investigation, as senior Magistrate 
of the Police. 


JJy section 8, the decree of the revenue Judge is iinade ^ppe^lat» 
ble to the JSudder Adawlut, that is, one of the Cpaipany^s courts. 

These provisions relate to the land revenue; ’and they arie rc- 
})catcd, when applied to other duties, by section 14 of the s;wne 
Kcgulatiou ; and the same enactments run throughout the liegula**. 
lions, ousting the Supreme Court’^ jurisdiction, and erecting a : 
bunal of their own, for the punishnie^it even of Uritish subject^. 
That such proceeding is utterly illegal, is not only clear, but well 
Known to the Bombay Governraent itself, not only from the 
which points out the tribuotd before which -^les, penalties, and . 
forfeitures, and duties, and taxes, are to be recovered, (namfely^ 
Supreme Court,) but from its being acUiaUy stated by the j|od|^es rf 
the Supreme Court, at Calcutta, that they must 
before the Supreme Court; nud wbicfc jud^thehts exfelijd so much 
attention, that they were inserted in all the Calcutta Papers, 
read and talked about by everyone in India. The -Chief JustieV 
Sir Charles Grey, says, * I do not find any thing ^hich is repug- 
nant to law, nor do I think tliat it will in effect he oppressive to the 
inhabitants of Calcutta, considering that it must he eiijorced by pro- 
ceedings in this Court' The Bombay ftpverftmeht, ther^fl>rc^ can- 
not say tliat it was from ignorance, however/lmuch of it we ^ay 
give them credit tor, that they have erected' -li ne^ Cbwt 
the junsdietibn of, and in opposition to, the Suprenie Conft that 

ihresideucy. ; ^ ' ^3,; « , ' , _ 

But this Is^hdt sdl It is weU the spirit and. letter 

the wbede of lj^ktottoh.|brlBritisn Ii^a, is, that iBlritish subjects 
shall not hsi^ amemible, to the Coiiirts of\ ii^i^canti.^empanyjt 
to those alohe of tte ^ 
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to be trenched upon by the 107th section of 55, G. which 
makes British subjects,^jsi<#i«wig ten mUes from the Presidency, sub- 
ject to the local civil jUncatur^ that section still gives an appeal 
to his Majt?sta^,s Court. ^'J'his pthiciplc is carried, so far, that 
though justice" of the p^llfefe aje ai^ointed by the Government, 
they must stffl derive their ai^hbm^^m tlie Crowjpj namely, from 
commission under le Cmift* > ' 

Itisw^dl known, Gourt^Cupersedes .every other 

within its jurisdiction ; this may be. 4 eoilect«d, only from princi- 
ple, but from almost evacy statute on. the subject. *it required an 
Act of Barliament, namely, section 113 of the siime statute, to 
empower the Company’s Courts, of the highest jurisdiction, even 
to arrest, in civil or criminal process, within the Presidencies, which 
they could not do before. ^ 

Mej^yf jg^er, and equally strong objections, to** these regulations, 
might be pmnted out} but the two already mentioned are suffitcient : 
namely, that, Regvlations for the collection and enforcement of 
the duties and taxes have been passed, and the time fixed for their 
enf Of cement f without registration in the SuprcAue Court ; and a new 
tribunal erected by the Government, in contravention of the law, 
and. in opposition to the Supreme Court, 

It appears from Regulation 28, that the Stamp Regulation had also 
been p^sed, and was to be enforced from the 1 st November last, 
thdUgh U has never been published at Bombay, and no printed copy 
wats to be obtained there. ‘ 

; ^There is one other observation to be made. No tax or duty is 
valid, unless previously sanctioned by the Directors and Board of 
Contrdl, and such sanction is expressly to be mentioned in the Re- 
giilaticm. Reflations 19 and 20 contain no such mcntioti, though 
they aye evidently not mere regulations for the collection of duties, 
but acre actuidly impositfosis of duties. Thus, chapter (> of Regula- 
tio# 1 9/ section .30, clause d, is as follows: ^The following fees 
shall be levied in tl^ Coiirt bf Petty Sessions, and in the offices of 
tbfj magistrates of police;' on the Island of llombay ; * appendices B 
ani^ C are to Itinay be that these fees have, in 

some other documents, received the necessary sanction 3 but, never- 
tbelesff, it is contrary to the express words of the Act, to pass them 
rtvithout the mention ti^f suah sanction, nor could the Judges take 
judicial ncftice of thfi. * 

None of the previous Regulations, passed during the year 1827", 
and which had already taken effect, could be obUiined at Bombay. 
On application at the oiH^^l^be^Oovernment P4per, 'The Courier/ 
for printed copies of theirif^^"ads^€fr was, that they were publishcd 
for the Government, and n6t for the public !! I . 

• We give,.f^s specimens W British Jiidiah h few etn . 

tracts froili tfile Regulirioi^^l^ye ^Vffted to. ■ 
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C'llAPTElt IL 

Rules for ike Collection of theTajr called 4 Market fens' on Shops 
and StalUf on Beating the Battakee, on Confitrij Music, and 
on the Erection of Wedding and other Ptdccs of Public 

Amuse menE * '■ : > a 

8ectiov 9> clii^tse — The Cdlectoi^ of htnd revenue, at Bombay, 
sball make a quarterly assessment on each and every shop and 
stalb within tde town and island of Bombay, according to the rtites 
enumerated in Appendices B and C. 

Section 10 — All persons desirous of erctJting wedding sheds, or 
other places of temporary amusement, in or upon any part of the 
public streci.<ir ro ui.i, slietll apply for lieense to erect tbe same, to 
(dthcr of the iMagisf rales of I’oiice, who are hereby aut]^ori«ed and 
rc(j[uircd to grant sucii li(\'nse, unless they see good cau.^c for refus- 
ing the same, and lo direct the Ei\:^iiieer o'dicer, attached to the 
(lom t Petty Sessions, to measure olF and mark out the s])ace of 
ground required, or so ninch of tire same as they or either of them 
may lliink ijropcr. And on Ike space of ground being so marked 
out and uuMsured, the Kngincer ollicer is hereby required to deliver 
a ceniricate, of the space so marked out and measured, to the party 
ohUiijung the said license, and a duplicate of the same to the Col- 
iv clor of ihnabay ) and the ibiiid Collector is hereby authorised and 
iv(|uiivd to make; n n''‘>essment npbn each and every person enclos- 
ing siuIj spue, so mnrkorl out, as tiibrosuid, at the rate of five 
rupees a iiigiit, for every space not exceeding ten square yards, so 
taken in and ciielosed, and tor every such space exceeding ten ►Kjuure 
yards, at the rate of one rupee a niglU for every square yard so 
enclosed, 

.Section U- -\My ])erson presuming to e*ncIose any part ot'* the 
public ^trccl'i i»r roads, for the purpose of erecting a wedding shed, 
or other j/uicc i)f temporary amusement, without having previously 
()])t;iined tneh license as* aforesaid, from one of the Magistrates of 
Politic, and such certificate as atbresaid from the Engineer oflicer, 
sluill forfeit tlic sniu of five rupees a night, for every^ square yard so 
enclosed, ;is a ]>ciially j and any person taking in or enclosing a 
greater space of m'oniul, than what was marked out and measured 
OiT by the .said hhigineer oibcer, ifnd included in such certificate as 
aforesaid, shall be .surcharged, and shall forfeit, as a penalty; for the 
same, at tiie rate oi' Jive rtf pets a nighty for every square yard so 
enclosed, which shall not have been sp m^^ked out, anikm^suied, 
and included in such Certificate, 

iScctiori 1^, clause 1 — All persons, desirdus to use or employ 
country music without doors, shall apply for a license i^vritiug so 
to hsc or emjilay the same, to either of the Magistrai^of, PoUce^* 
who are hereby authorised to^'raut such license, unless ttiey should 
>e{y reason foe refusing the same. The license slmll be in the 
Oriental Herald, Voh 12- , 
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form of Appendix D, specifying the number of days for \vliich it is 
granted, and intimating, moreover, that it is of no eftect, until 
countersign^ by the Collector, in testimony of the fees imposed by 
regulation on the use of country njusic. 

Clause 2 — ^All persons, imng or employing such music as above 
described, shall be assessed at the rate of one rupee a day, for the 
period specified in tlieir license; and any jltrson so using or em- 
ploying such music, without a license granted and countersigned as 
above, or for any period t'xceeding the number of days spccilied in 
such licenses, shall be liable to a line of five rupees for every day 
that such vnli^hised music shall be so used or employed. 

Section lei, claUs'^e 1 — All persons, desirous of giving public notice 
by beat of battakec of the salv of any Iw^se, hind, or other 

iminoveahk property, or of the sale^of any goods or idmttcls, or of 
publicly offering or giving any other kind of lawful public notice 
by beat of battakec, siiall obtain a license, m the mode prescribed in 
the preceding section, in the form of A|>pendix E, from either of 
the Magistrates of Police, and procure the countersignature of the 
Collector upon the same ; and the (‘ollector, previously to iillixi ng 
his countersignature, shall levy the following fees upon each license 
respectively, See. 8cc. tkc. 

lU. Qr. 7Zt'«N’. 

For giving public notice by beat of battakec of the sale of 


any house, land, or otlicr tenciiient, for each notice. ... 2 2 0 
For giving the ."aid public aolice of the .sale of any goods 

or chattels, f<»r each notice I 0 0 

For giving the .said public notice of any reward that may 
bh legally offered, or for any otlier public notice', for 
each notice I 0 0 


Section 14, clause 1— All lines, penalties, and forfeitures, incur- 
red under this chapter, shall he adjudged and determined, upon 
oath, by the Collector, (himself,) if he lie a Justice of the Peace, 
^and if not, then by anj^ Justice of the Peace acting within the i^ csi- 
dency of Bombay ; who is hereby authorised and n quired to levy 
the same, on warrant, under his hand and seal, by distress and sale 
of the ofFenderV' goods and chattels. 

t 

‘ Crr\PTK^ 

Mules for levying a Tavc on Carriages and Riding Horses, on the 
Island oj Bombay, 

Section*24, Clause 1.**— I'lifere shall be asses.sed and levied, in the 
Island of Bombay, on every four-wheel carriage, 40 rupees per 
annum ; on every two wheel carriage on .«j)rings, HO rupees jier 
t annum ; oj> every wheel carriage without .spring.^, except such a.s 
arc drawn by bullocks, 20 rupees per annum ; ou every two wli'eel 
carriage, used for rising, and drawik by bullocks, 15 rupees 
annum ; on every two wheel carriage, used lor carrying loads and 
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drawn by bullocks, 5 rupees per annum ; and on every riding horse, 

6’ rupees per annum. ^ ^ 

Each military officer shall be allowed tw^o riding liorses, exempt 
from assessment. *> 

All carriages aiM horses employed by (jovcni)ucut, shall be 
exempt from assessment. 

Section ^0, elaiisc 1. — The engineer officer, attached to the 
Court of IV^jty Sessions, shall perform the duties of assessor, and 
shall make (juarterly returns, to the ecfflector of land revenue, of 
the mniiber of carriages and horses assessable, and the amount 
and names of the owners respectively ; and if any j[)ei\«on shall 
wilfully obstruct the assessor, t)r any of his deputies fti the due exe* 
eution of^a h otjice, or*shaU refuse, or wilfully and utinw essarily 
delay, to give the list mjuired by Clause 1, of Section 27?, upon de- 
mand made under the authority of^thc assessor, he shall for such 
offence, u[>on conviction tlicreof, itn the oath of one or more cre- 
dible w’it nesses, beffu'c the (‘oiirt (d* Petty Sessions, ibrfeit ^uch sum 
as tiU' said ('ourt may adjudge, j>rovided it does not exceed the 
stun of one hundred rujjees ; and such penalty shall be recoverable, 
))y distress and sale of the offender’s gi>ods and <‘hattel5, in the 
usual manner, 

CiiAPruu \'I. 

/ia/cs for Fees in the of Peilij St'ssions, and in the 

OJ/i CCS of i he Magistrates of Polue, 

SncTio.v .*50, Clause 1. — 'Flic following fees shall be levied^ in the 
Court of Petty Session^, and in the offices of the Magistrates of 
Police, oil the Island of Ilombay : 

■' ^ Rii. (^r, itfffs. 

For every ooiuijhaul instituted, wiicu filed in the office 

of a JVlui»istrutc of Ihdiee^ 0' 2 0 

For overv complaint instituted, when tiled in the Court of 

Petty fsessions*" 1 0 0 ^ 

For summoning each party to answer before the Ma- 
gihtrati* 0 I 0 

For summoning each party to answer before the Court of 

Petty Sessions 0 2 0 

For cAcry voluntary affidavit ., , 0 1 0 

l^ection , elimso 1 . — ^'Fhe (.’lerk of the Petty Sessions, for the time 
l>eing, shall receive the whole foes above mentioned, and is hereby 
authorised and empowered himself to levy them, or to appoint, at 
each office of I’olicc, some jtroper p^on^ who shall levy the sums 
taken in pursuance of the provisions of this Chapter, and shall be , 
accountable to him for all .such sums. 

So that a poor palanquin bearer, who may have been iff used by his 
European master, (jx rare occurrence !) if he dares to cqmplam to a single 
inagistrate, must pa$ three days’ wages, or if to the Petty Sessions^ 
six ditto«<-*his wages being seven and a half rupees per month I 
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hist of the Rates at which Shops and Stalls, within the Bombay 
Division of the Town and Island of Bombay, shall be assessed 
according io Regulatioh 19, A.D. 1827. 


Ratetot)6 
pfUd per. 

Description of Shops or StaU^. quarter. 

Re. qr.reas. 

Attnrecs or perfumers 12 0 

Aullcrs 0 1 20 

Bakers 0 .‘i 80 

Bungle sellers 12 0 

BUutiars, or Oo^ntry .eating 

bouses .j. ......... 0 b 

Billet wood sellers 'll 1 20 

Brick makers. #11. 0 8 


Carpenters 0 8 

Cattle Butchers (slaughterers) 1 

Cattle Butchers (sellci's) 10 

China ware shopkeepers.. . ^ 1 2 
Cbowkeseys or repairers of ' 

jewels I 1 

Chuman sellers 10 

Cloth shops 1 ,0 

Cooleys 0 0 4B 

Coppersmiths 10 0 

Cotton sellers. 0 1 20 


Dyers 1 0 0 

Earthen pot makers 0 0 48 

Europe shops (including the 
shops of natives, wholesale 
parchaser.s of European in« ^ 

vcstoients) 5 0 0 

Fowl sellers, 0 1 20 


r Ratetobe 

paid per. 

Description of Shdps or Stalls. quarter. 

Rs. qr. rcas. 

Fuddia, or Gtatn retailers.. ..10 0 

Goat Butchers 0 3 84 

Goldsmiths J.i 12 0 

Ironsmiths 0 1 20 

Leather Merchants 0 1 20 

Liquor sellers! 0 0 96 

Mat makers 0 1 20 

Milk sellers 0 0 60 

Mutton Butchers 0*3 84 

Oil miners. 10 0 

Pearl and Coral sellers 2 0 0 

Pice shopkeep^s 5 0 0 

Polishers 0 I 20 

Rattanners 0 I 20 

Rice sellers 0 0 96 

RufToogcrs, or repairers of 

Shawls &c. 0 1 20 

Seed shops 1 1 0 

Shoepoakers. 0 1 20 

Straw sellers 12 0 

Sweetmeat makers 10 0 

Tailors 10 0 

Toddy sellers 0 0 60 

Turners 1 0 0 


Wood Warehouse, 1st Class. . 12 0 
Wood Warehouse, 2d Class. . 03 0 


Sfjarcely a fortniglit had elapsed, ht»wever, after the publication 
of 'th< 5 &e regulations, (which appeared in the "Boinblly Courier 
Extraordinary* of Augu'et ^iOtb, 1827,) before a new and increased 
rate of taxation was resolved on, and published in another 'Bombay 
Courier Extraordinary \ of September loth, 1827, of which the fol- 
'^lowing sliort extract will furnish a specimen : 


, Tllh CQURIKR EXTRAORDINARY. 

, , , Judicial Department. 

TUb IlVjnourable the Governor Council is pleased to pulJftsh 
for general information » the following Regulations passed by the 
Honourable the Governor in Council, and Notification issued from 
the Territorial Department R|^'enuc. 

A Regulation for increasing the Taxes on Carriages and Horses at 
the Presidency, made with the ^auction of the Court of Directors 
of the United Company of Merchants of England trading io ihe 
East Indies, and with ihe approbation of the Boardfof Commissi* 
oners foi^he affairs qf India, a.nd passed by ih^^overnor in CouncH 
at Bombay, on the 3d September, IB27. 
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WiiEUBAs it has been been deemed expedient, that the taxes, 
hitherto levied on carriages and horses at the l^residency, should be 
increased, the following rules for that pjirpose have been enacted 
by the authority of the Governor in (’ouncil, with tne sanction of 
the Court of Directors of tho> United Conii)any of Merchants of 
England trading to the East Indies, and with the approbation of 
the Board of Commissioners for the affairs of*Ii)dia, and sliiill have 
effect from the datet)f promulgation. 

Section clause 1- Clause 1 , sec. 24, lleg. ID, A. D. IS‘27, is 
hereby rescinded. ' 

Clause ^ 2 — The taxes on carriages and horses, used on the island 
of Bombay, shall in future be assessed mid levied according to the 
following rates : on every four wheel carriage, fmtr rupees per 
month ! on» <ivcrj^ two wheel carriage on springs, three rupees per 
month ! on every two wheel carriage icifhoiit springs, except such 
as arc drawn by bullocks, two ruf}ees per month ! on every two 
wheel carriage used for riding and drawn by bullocks, one rupee 
and a half per inonih 5 on every two wheel carriage used for carry ^ 
hig loads and drawn hy bullocks, if the wheel be of the breadth of 
two inches and a half, one. quaritr of a rupee per month. ! if the 
wheel he narrower than above specified, three quarters of a rupee 
per month. On every riding horse, one rupee and a half per 
month.* 


If the great art of good government be (as some writers contend) 
to draw as much as po^'Sible from the industrioUvS poor, in order to 
pamper the luxuries of the indolent rich, then are the Gi^vernor 
and C'ouiicil of Bombay among the best of rulers on the earth 5 and 
their Hoiipurable Masters in England, among the greatest beiifcfac- 
tors, in thus keeping their distant subjects, from the evils of«urpIus 
wealth ! » 


Tub Bbokkn Heart. 

« 

She stood, in the glorious morn of her lifej 
Ere her beauty had come* to ifs priqie j 
And she vow’d that for ever she’d quit the W'orld'f strife, 

Eor the hopes of her early spring time. 

Like a perishing dream of the night had gone by— 

Her fount of delight was all .^oken and dry. 

* Just three times as high as the tax imposed only a month %cfore : 
namely, six rupees per annum ; thn present rate Iteing eighteen, or, hy 
lunar month^ nineteen and a half rupees per annum. ; / * 
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Her sourvS inmost love, which a lov’d one had spurn’d, 

She vow’d to her God should be given — 

In her lieart’s sinl^^s shrine, that the incense which burn’d, 
All pure should be wafted to heaven : — 

In her ccH’s hallow'd stillnes| she deem'd to have peace, — 
That all rebel ^epinings for ever should cease. 

So she looked her last with a tearless eyg. 

On a world she loved no longer — 

She passed from its pleasures without a sigh — 

As the holy flame grew stronger. 

She dcem|d her fond longings were thrown to tlie wind— 
That her earthly affections were all left behind. 

She entered those precincts of horrible gloom, 

\yhosc threshold is pass’d again never — ' 

The silence, but not the deep rest, of the tomb. 

There she found had its^ dwelling for ever. 

A desolate calmness, all cold and unblest. 

Pervaded those shades — ’twas not laden with rest. 

With its vigils and fasts, stern devotion \vas there, 

But its comforts were barren and vain 5 
All heartless and cold was the murmuring prayer — 

All feeble the languishing strain. 

The tide of existence stood stagnant and still. 

Yet her heart’s early th’*ob6ings came back at their will. 

Then she thought of the world from which she had pass’d— 
0 It seemed robed in the hues of delight, — 

A more beautiful green o’er its bosom was cast, 

And the beings who walk’d it were bright # 

<,With beauty and love, then did sorrow arise 
Within her fair bosom, and gusli from her eyes. 

And the vision of •him who had won her first love. 

In slumber came often before her,— 

In the accents of strong deathless passion he strove 
To tell fier hfe yet did adore her. 

Then the flood-gates of bliss once again were unseal’d, 
^Buf^the convent's lone glooir^ with the morn was reveal’d.^ 

The present was dsurk as the valley of death — 

The future, a dull hopeless void 5 
All chill’d was the glow of religion and faith. 

And the dreams of thd^past were denied. 

Yet she drank of the cup which her destiny gave, 

Till its waters o’erflowed,— ihen she sunk in the grave. 

!/• 
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Pacho's Travels in Cyrenaica and Marmarica. 

rConcludccl from our last Nnmixi', p. SOI.] 

It is not given to every man^ to acijuire reputation by an excur- 
sion into ii little cofner of the earth, which as it were, at one’s 
door, and under one’^eyes. But M. Paeho has proved himself to 
be precisely the man to explore Cyrene. Every thing goes on 
wonderfully ^lell when the traveller is suited to his journey j but, 
unfortunately, this perfect * accordance is uncommonly rare. If 
Lcdyard had been sent into Cyrenaica, he \vould have rapidly tra- 
versed that country ; on his return, he would hat^c printed some 
concise and energetic notes, stamped wdth a sort of genius ; the 
scenes and ih» rijins would have furnished him with pieturescpie re- 
presentations j he would have described the manners of the inha- 
bitants, by their re.seinblance or their contrast with those which he 
had observed at the other end of the A'^urld : hut we could not expect 
any thing complete or finished from him. This companion of Cook 
was merely a Iravellcr ; h<^ had not the patience to compare the ruins 
wliich lie had seen, with other ruins of past tim(‘ which are spoken 
of in books j he had no taste for such an occupation, and a (piarter 
of the time wliich ii would consume, would have sufficed him to 
reach, a se(‘ond time, tlie Itolar Circle, or to go to 1 ombuctoo, if 
death had not jireveutcd him. Even Helzoni himself, who from a 
quack became an antitpiarian, thdhgh^he might delight in the midst 
of the ruins of Cyrene, was no winter. He was anxious to be 
moving, rather than curious to relate well ; and reijuired a striking, 
gigantic, and, so to speak, a dazzling subject 5 composed lof facts- 
which needed no embtdlishriient, Avhich the most meagre statement 
could not fcnd(‘r dull, and such as, when once in circulation, pass 
from mouth to mouth, like the news of 'a victory: he reviUed in 
the pyramids, the ol)elisks, and the tombs of the Pharaoh§. On a 
subject of ordinary interest, and containing nothing of a popular 
description, he might fiave produced a work useful to science; but 
it would have been shajieless and charmless. With but little embel- 
lishment j good fid a book of reference, but tiresome reading. 

Very different from this will be the w^ork of M. Pacho,if he com- 
plete it as he has begun it. ye Ims not only made a verj^useful 
voyage; he has not only filled up a chasm in the geography of the 
north-east of Africa, designed with care all the monumepts which 
offered themselves to his view, copied numerous inscriptions with 
unequalled fidelity and exactness, cc^cted plants, deteiunined a lati- 
tude approached from more than sixty different points, and, lastly, 
studied the manners and customs of the inhabitants : but on hig 
return amongst us, he availed hitnseif of the advice of our learne^ 
Aen, he searched in libraries for all that related to the country 
which he hfid just visited 3 ^nd, when he be^n to> write about it, he 
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reduced his journal to a just proportion, and by carefully expunging 
all those private details v^hich interest none but the traveller hiin- 
f clf, gave a proof of his taste in a subject which demanded it. In 
short, this im.n, buried so long in Libya, (for the vognge to Lyrene 
was nut his first enterprise,) has shown himself a skilful narrator. 
Clear and precise in technical details, he kno’^JS how relate an 
historical fact, to describe a country and its manners, ajul to analyse 
and commnnicate the immediate impressions c/ tlic scenes of nature 
on his mind. Many of these merits we have already remarked on, 
in our account of ‘The Historical Introduction to Cyrene;’ the 
rest became evident to us, in perusing ‘The Account of Mar- 
marica.’ 

Every one, by consulting bis memory, will easily find the situation 
of Marmarica. It is that part of the shore wliich extends to the 
left of the jSile, behind the island of Crete, ar.d opposite to Greece 5 
a small country, in some parts c^ajiable of culture, and which aj»- 
pears in every respect to belong to Egyjd. Indeed it may he said 
to have had the same origin as Lower Egypt : for if one was, ac- 
cording to the expression of the. ancients, the daughter or the Nile, 
the other was, at least, fertilized by its alluvial discharges. The 
ancient Egyptian tradition, so conlidcntly related by Ilenjdotus, will 
be remembered. The, Egyptian priests used to say, tliat before 
the time of Menes, the Nile flowed through Arcmphi.s and lost 
itself among the sands of Lybia j but that ])riuce made it a new 
.bed on the east of this town, ard forced it to return between the 
tw'o chains of mountains whiCii form its valley. In the time of 
Herodotus, not only was the ancient bed of the river visible, but 
fUsO tlae embankment that closed up its entrance, which the Per- 
sians preserved with the greatest oaro. Ev en now' this channel is 
not tmknow'n 5 it may be traced across the desert, ard passes to 
the west of the lakes of Natron, It is even said that decayed 
limber, masts and yards, the wrecks of ships which formerly navi- 
gated it, still point out Its track 5 the Arabs continue to give it the 
jpame of Bahr bela md, 5r the ‘ sea without water.' It is traced on 
the map of M. Ptichu j and,, from the direction whk h lie gives it, 
it would seem that the river took its rise in Marmarica bcluw' the 
Lake of Mareotisi S^tt at the same time that Egypt is indebted to 
the new bed of the Nile for thtf Della and its wonderful fertility, 
*does tlje eastern pflrt of Mhrmarica owe, to the ancient course 
and rich alluvia of the same river, those germs of fruitfulness, which 
distinguish it from the arid sands by wdrlch it is surromided. But 
we will leave this conception, which may jiossibly have no founda- 
tion, and pass on to the exact information which M. Pacho gives us. 

All the country, comprised between Alexandria and the Gulph of 
Bomba, covers an extent of one hundred and fifty-six leagues from 
east to west. A tract of cultivable land stretches Mong the sea-coast^ 
and extends ten, or fifteen leagues at most, towards the south. 
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iJeyond that lies nothin^^ but a burning desert, where, at long in- 
tervals, one meets with small spots of fruitful land, which Strabo, 
the philosophical geographer of aiitk|uity, very ingeniously com- 
pared to the spots on the leopard’s skin. CThe tract of land which 
has been mentioned, is crossed on every side by chains of liills, 
rising progressively in height the further they are removed from 
the sea-coast, which are intermingled with plains, and sometimes 
during winter discharge large torrents of water down their sides. 
The soil of Marmaiica hoars testimony on every hand to great 
natural cbanpDs, at the same time thal^ its state of devastation 
presents a picture of great human revolutions. Sca^shells arc 
incriistcd on the rocks, plants |ietriflcd by the sea are scattered 
over the hills, and the substratum of the soil is comjjoscd of bay- 
salt .and granite iiilcrmixcd ; in short, an assemblage of minerals 
of different kirrtls,Jncoi)gruously heaped together, forms the general 
character ihlic of this country. ^ lu tvaverbing it,’ says M. Pacho, 

' the traveller cx}>cricnccs a painful sensation. The uniform naked- 
ness of the place renders him nmre bcnsi])le of tlie destruction of 
the towns, and of the absence of their inliabitants. He secs before 
him nothing but gloomy plains and burning hills; he advances, 
but the as)>cct is the same ; and in the midst of this vast \>icture, 
without liib hs without colour, scarcely is he informed of the pre- 
sence of man by the distant bleating of the Hocks, and the black 
specks of the Arab tents,’ 

This picture of the desert, which„S<?paratcs Egypt from Cyrenaica, 
explains, in some degree, the ignorance in which Europe has re- 
mained with regard to tlie Libyan Pentapolis, in spite id’ its vicinity 
and all the charm of its ancient recollections. In Marmarica, how-^ 
ever, inhosj)itablc as it is, dwell Arabs who are mild, peaceable, and 
benevolent towards strangers ; while in Pentapolis, where the earth 
is as fertile and dclighlfuf as ever, the present inhabitants a^e vile 
and bigoted, and feel nothing but liatred and contempt tqr those 
who arc not INIusulmans. The first form the tribe of the Aoulad- 
Aly, the second that of the Haraby, * 

According to the doc'uracnts which M. Pacho has been able to col- 
lect, the population of the country, comprise^i between Alexandria 
and the mountains of Cyrenaica, amounts to abotit 38,000 souls. 
All the nien are armed, but they do lipt all possess horses ; the num* 
her of horsemen amounts at mt»t to 4,000. 

Marmarica, or rather its most easterly parts, formed, in ancient 
times, the Egyptian states, called Mareotis and L3)ya, and it is 
still subject to the Pasha of Egypt. ^But his authority extends only 
to the west of Bar ck-Marsah "or, according to other reports, to the- 
ibpt of Catahathmvs Magnus, farther towards the west, which 
would assign him a much greater extent of territory. To reconcile 
these accounts, — the one given by M. Pacho, and the other by a' 
German traveller, (M. Schqlz,) who preceded him without having' 
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at all times the same succe8s,~it is only necessary to remark, 
that, between the territory of the Dcy of Tripoli, and that of the 
Viceroy of Egypt, there exists a considerable space, which is not, 
properly spaaking, undo ’ the power of cither of them, but may be 
considered as the hereditary domicile of the ancient aboriginal 
tribes. This (and the nature of the place is singularly adapted for 
the purpose) is theoresort of the vagabonds who have deserted their 
tribes, and of the disreputable hordes, who flocV together from all parts 
of the north of Africa, to rob, to plunder, and to commit still greater 
atrocities. Under the nj|me of hedjndjs, with which they disguise 
themselves, they scour the neighbouring countries, and receive, 
from the pious jVIusulman, the reception which he supposes he is 
giving to the real hedjadjs or pilgrims, who, coining from Morocco, 
and other northern parts of Africa, direct their steps tow^ards 
Mecca. In general the sovereignty of the viceroy eyf Egypt, in all 
that part ‘ of his government, is purely nominal j but he has not 
neglected by his severity to inspire with a salutary fear the inhabi- 
tants of the desert, as well as all those who live near the valley of 
the Nile. He has done more 5 and by a trick, which will relate 
hereafter, he has destroyed the organization of the celebrated tribe 
of the Aoulad-Aly, whose bravery caused him much inquietude. — 
The Dey of 'rripoli does not exercise a more real authority over 
Cyrenaica. 

Having given a general idea of the country which M. Pacho has 
illustrated in his first volume, we,proceccl to follow him. We shall 
have cause to be astonished that he has contrived to extract so much 
information from a country so barbarous and rihscure j and vye may 
.^take it as a good omen for the volume which he is preparing on 
Pentapoiis, where the monuments of art, rivalling the scenes of 
nature, will present him at every step with picturesque appearances 
to describe, and interesting recollections fe detail. 

Expel ience has often proved that, in Afirica, an escort is sometimes 
more injurious than to the researches of the traveller. If 

he takes one, he secure? life against insidious attacks, but be 
becomes, so to speak, the subject of his protectors; if, on the con- 
trary, he ventures alope, or with his own pcojde, into these sav<ige 
countries, his motions are unrestrained, but he is incessantly sur- 
rounded by dangers, Pacho assures us, that, even though his 
” slender pa:uniary supplies had not ^deprived him of the power to 
choose, ^tweeu these two modes of travelling, lie should have pre- 
ferred the adoption of the latter. He limited himself to two guides, 
whom he took to point out to him the situation of the wells and 
the monuments. A young Orientalist, M. jMuller, who had al- 
ready accompanied him to Syouah, wished still to follow in hi? 
train* The little caravan included altogether about nine persons j 
they topk with them twelve camels and four dromedaries : tlie fos- 
mer were intended to carry the baggage of the travellers, whilst the. 
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latter, being lighter, were to serve for more rapid excursions. 
Having at length obtained a letter from the Viceroy of Egypt to 
the Dey of Tripoli, M. Pacho quitted Alexandria, on the third of 
November, 1834. 

Tlie environs of this town arc ao well known, that he does not 
stay to describe them. » A very narrow neck of land extends be- 
tween the sea and the lake Mareotis, from Alexandria to Aboukir j 
which, on that side, liaf always been the settled boundary of the 
base of Delta. Pacho employed one day in visiting the ruins of 
Aboukir, the ancient Taposhis, which had already been ex- 
plored and desc ribed by several members of the commission of 
Egypt. He searched in vain for some vestiges of Egyptian art ^ 
he could discover nothing which bore the peculiar and perfectly 
distinctive chai;acters of it, with the exception of a temple, the date 
of which cannot be ^)laccd higher than the first Lagides 5 all else 
is purely Grecian, Homan, and Arabian. 

then thought,’ says M. Pacho, '*and in the end I was con- 
vinced, that the Egyptians had raised no monuments, nor built any 
lowns in JMarmariea, before their submission to the l^irks, and 
that, previously to that period, this country might have been inha- 
bited only by wandering tribes, and perhaps also by tlie Berberes, 
and the Africo-Pluvnidans, If the Egyptians, anterior to the 
conquest of Alexander, had established colonies and erected monu- 
ments on this coast, some traces of them would be seen. The extra- 
ordinary solidity of their monumefital ^architecture gives counte- 
nance to this opiiiion, and the hieroglyphic emblems, with which 
they were W 7 )nt to adorn it, would at least be tbund engraven on 
some of the ruins. Had new edifices displaced those of the Egyp- ^ 
tians, the same reason still exists ^ and here, as in other places, 
the vestiges of antiquity w^|^d be discovered on more modern mo- 
numents.’ • 

Aboukir forms part of the Ouadi-Bjariout,, or valley of Mareotis, 
famed in antiquity for its, vineyards, ‘and which, in the time of Mak- 
rizy, (the 14th century of our era,) was still covered with giirdens 
and houses, whicli extended themselves as as the province of 
Earkah. Of those groves and gardens, mentioned,by the Arabian 
historians, there remains not the l<east vestige ; and what is more, 
not a single tree, though wild, q^ershadows the country. Hs vege- 
tation is generally woody, but never ramiferous, not even iJT the 
trenches, which serve to carry off the rain water; but, on every side, 
the ruins of ancient towns show that this district was formerly very 
thickly p^pled. The soil, though for the most part clayey, is in 
some places cultivated in rice and corn fields, by one of the four 
bodies, or hednat, of the great Arsib tribe of Aoulad’-Ahf. Ne- 
verthelesB, there, as in the Oases, you find miitA and monuments ^ 
losl in the midst of the sands, which proves the onteoacbmeot dt'* 
the desert on the cultivable l|inds. 
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^ The reason of it is/ says M. Pacho, ' that the Christians, and 
after' them the Arabs, from religious motives, established their 
dwellings far from those of the ancient inhabitants, which being 
thus abandoned, the trees that surrounded them have perished fur 
want of care, and, this bulwar^t being destroyed, the desert has 
advanced. It is probable that, in a few more centuries, the sands, 
impelled by the sbuth winds, and continuing their encroachments, 
will end by covering the face of the valley of IVIarcotis, till they 
come in contact with the waves of the opposite sea.’ 

Ascending from this valley, where he took occiision to sketch 
some La^idian and Arabian monuments, of which the one in best 
preservation ' is a strong castle, called the Kassr Larnaid, and 
mistaken by M. Scholz, for a mosque, — M. Pacho entered the de- 
sert, which extends from the promontory Dresicli, witlnn thirty 
leagues of Alexandria, and as far as the Caldhaihmvs parvus of 
the ancients. 

How sterile soever this desert may now be, it have boon very 
populous in former times, as well as the valley of ^lareotis, which 
precedes it. It is impossible to travel for a single half-hour, with- 
out meeting some vestiges of ancient villages, reservoirs for the 
reception of the rains, and canals fVir their conveyance. Enins of 
another description have induced M. J\acho to believe, Ijy their 
situation on the heights, the thickness of their walls, and the wells 
with which they are provided, that they ma)^ be the remains of 
the military posts, designed^ inf fVjrmcr times, for the protection of 
the tpwDS and the ])ublic roads, against the incursions of the ancient 
wandering tribes. ' These conjectures/ says lie, ' uccjiiirc greater 
probrbility, when it is remembered that the Homans were often 
obliged to engage with the Marmarides, not for the purpose of sub- 
jugating those, colonies, but only tbay^ey might preserve a free 
comdiunication; ^between Egypt and CyOTaica.* 

We come at length wih our traveller to Catahathmus parvus, 
Ptolemy mentions fwl^>, Catabathfnus€s, in Marmarica j and this 
name, which he gives to two ancient towns, is equally applicable, 
as we know, to the ^afleys which were within their jurisdiction. 
Whether the Arabs have been guided by this tradition, or simply by 
the asjject of the places, it is, jn cither case, remarkable that they 
also give the names of Akabab el Soughaier, and Akahah el Kebir, 
that y, ttfe little and the great desc^fent, to the very places which are 
called Catahathmus parvus^ and Calahailmus magnuSj by the 
Alexandnan Geographer. 

The hillc of Catahathmus parvus are about five hundred feet 
above the level of the sea i that is, one hundred feet less than the 
Great Pyramid, which is already reduced two hundred feet, by the 
, sands which centuries have heaped around its base. But these 
hills are only the first step of the heights which rise progressively, 
as far as the mountains of Pentapolis. , They extend into the inte*r 
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rior, from the river to the Oasis of Ammon. M. Pacho traversed 
them eleven days after his departure from Alexandria, and en- 
camped for the night by the side of a torrent formed by »thc rains. 
Here he describes a scene, which, to us, a])pcars full of beauty : 

' The two banks of 4,he torrent were covered with Arab tents, the 
dark colour of which was contrasted with the pak* green of the inci- 
pient vegetation. Natuac was beginning to recover from the languor 
to which she is reduced, in these districts, during nine months of 
the year. Tlic^ains WTre penetrating into the crevices of the earth, 
hardened by the scorching rays of the African sun. These genial 
showers had beeir expected with impatience ^ and thejr arrival was 
celebrated with transports of joy by these Arabs, wandering in a 
country where the ilowing of rivulets and the bubbling of fountains 
are unknown, ' interesting is the sight the inhabitants pre- 
sent in this happy tpiarter of the year ! All the families, dispersed 
over the extent of laud which stretches from Alexandria to the 
gulph of Pomba, are then in motion 5 they inquire of each other 
which parts are first favoured by the care of providence j if any such 
place is mentioned, they make haste to repair to it ; camels and mares 
are indiscriminately yoked to the plough, the earth is speedily 
turned up, and receives the grain, which, together with milk, is to 
form the chief subsistence of these people, who, though barbarians 
indeed, are hospitable and simple in their manners. The w'aters 
of the torrent had attracted the grqjkt nuinlifer of Arabs, wlmm we 
found upon its banks. Such contentmeut reigned among them, that 
it was evinced even in their labours. In one place they were fur- 
bisliing their plough-shares, and in another measuring out the grain 
they were about to — preparations which were inade wSh a^ 

liveliness and joy, remarl^fe in men naturally grave and taciturn. 
Their flocks, in particularTH^'eared to receive new life : the slander 
steed was seen bounding Dy the torrent, or reclined amopgnhe 
bushes, whilst the patient camel, feeling his limbs refreshed, and 
forgetiiiig his immense gi/e and his’qUiet gambolled heavily 
ni)on the plain. And all this conitentmibnt ctf tfe men, and enjoy- 
ment of the animals, was produced by a ^Tif lthe most common in 
our country — a small strip of ^nhinatittg v^iAure, and a sheet of 
running water, in this arid region > Tlie satisfaction of their own 
desires disposes even the most^barbnrotis nations to ben«^ol^ice 5 
and, accordingly, we were kindly received by this pastoral society. 
My title of Christian did not produce any unfavourdble impression. 

I told them that we were going to Dernc, Upon Commercial busi- 
ness, and they appeared to believe it. The chief of the«camp even 
wished to celebrate our arrival by a splendid repast. According to 
the ancient custom, which has ever been observed by these wander- 
ing tribes, he directed a sheep to be slain and Served up entire to ^ 
the guests. Ibrahim, which was the name of tlie cHiefi treated mo 
with a respect and frankness, to whidi the Arabs had not yet alto-. 
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gethcr accustomed me. I had fresh occasion to remark, that the 
ideas of these men frequently acquire in precision, what, from the 
nature of <^beir bringwg up, and their manner of life, they lose in 
extent. 

' The projects of Mohammed- Ahj, and, above all, his organiza- 
tion of the nizam^-el-djedid, (troo])s after the European model,) were 
the subject of conversation among all the inhabitants of the country. 
Ibrahim addressed some pertinent remarks to me, upon the events 
which were transpiring in Egypt, and on the consequences which 
were likely to ensue, when objects, more interesting than the po- 
litical discourses of the chief, attracted my attention. While the 
more elderly women wqrc. preparing for the hospitable meiU, and 
spreading the carpets in the tents, the young girls, after having 
taken up the waving folds of their dresses, dispersed themselves 
about the neighbourhood to collect dried herbs and thorns, which 
are the only combustibles, in a country destitute of trees. I 
watched the rapid motion of their slender forms, and the untutored 
graces of their walk, or rather of their run 5 and 1 listened with 
pleasure to their songs, the powerful intonations of which were 
strongly contrasted with the voices of the young virgins. According 
to their usual custom, one of them recited the whole song, her 
companions repeating only the chorus ; and whilst the former sang, 
to a simple and slightlx varied air, the unhappy love of a young 
warrior for Patmeh, ^ !he finest, flower of the desert,’ but belong- 
ing to a hostile tribe, — reSpresenting the lover, solitary in his 
tent, become insensible to the spirit of revenge, unfaithful to 
^ the Ig-w of kindred, and heedlessly allowing his mare to go astray in 
the valley,—' the others interrupted her from time to time, repeating 
altogether, «lfia alem ! hia alem / O^yc!, O love 1” 

%fhe songs had ceased^ and night niq succeeded to the cheerful 
picture which had been. placed b^cn^e my eyes. I\c.ver before had I 
been equally struck the simplicity, I will even say the hap- 

piness, of an Arab's lifo I w^ absorbed in a variety of thoughts, 
with which, however|lit%ould be an unnecessary waste of words 
to trouble the readier- TObe voice of Ibrahim roused me from my 
reflections, and' the bismillah (grace before meat) called us to com- 
mence the repast. ^All tjie principal persons in the camp assisted 
at l>u.nquet,) and while, by the*tight of the fires, the chief gravely 
did the honours, the young girls, dressed like the fenude figures in 
ancient statuaryi presented us with a large basin of milk, from which 
we all drank round. But it is time to put an end fo these details 
and resume the thread of my narration.* 

We, too, will stop here for the present, at the foot of Catabnth- 
^ tttts, in imitation (tf one of M. Pacho’s predecessors, who, dispirited 
by obatades, left to our traveller the palm which he has won. 
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tempts OP Parliament, a!jd of Courts of Justice. 

No. VI. 

In 1819, (Jeceittber 10th,) Air. Courtenay called for the judg- 
ment of the House of Commons on a })ain])h]et, entitled, ^ A Trifling 
Mistake, in Thomas Lord Erskine’s recent preface. Shortly noti- 
ced, and respectfully corrected, in a Letter to bid* Lordship, by 
the Author of the Defence of the People. London : Printed by 
Robert Stodart, 81, Strand.’ As a specimen of its objectionable 
contents the following passage w^as read : ' What prevents the 
people from walking down lo the House of Commons and pulling 
out the members by the ears, locking* up their doors, and flinging 
the key into the Thames ? Is it any majesty which lodges in the 
members of that assembly? Do w'e love them? Not at all; we 
have an instinctive horror and disgust at the very name of a 
Boroughmonger. Do we respect them ? Not in the least. Do 
■we regard them as endowed with any superior qualities ? On the 
contrary, individually, there is scarcely a poorer cteaturc than your 
mere Alomber of Parliament, though in 1^ corporate capacity, the 
earth furnishes not so absolute a4)iilly. Their true practical pro- 
tectors then, the real efficient anti-retb1*niers arc to be found at the 
Horse Guards, and at Knight s-bridge Barracks. As long as the 
House of Coiiinions’-majorites arc backed by the regimental ipuster**- 
rolls, so long may those who have got the tax-power, keep it, and 
hang those who resist.* 

What is substantially Verted in the above passage is plainly, 
that the House were protected, not by the love and confiaence of 
the peo})le, but by tlieir fear that they rendered themselves 
objects of detestation ; ’but that, as the Ruthor said, in another part 
of his pamphlet, ^the time, the means, thp bdbasion (of actual resist- 
ance) must, of course, make part of the"^ prudentic^ question which 
every man must determine for him$elf, and concerning which, I do 
not wish to be his prompter;’ using therein •nearly the celebrated 
language which fell from Air. fox on the 93rd NovemB5r,^y795. 
*l have a right to hope and ex])e(*t,’ saidMr. Fox, ^ that these (treason 
and sedition) bills, which positively repeal the bill of right, and cut up 
the whole of the constitution by the roots, by changing oat;limited mo- 
narchy into an absolute despotism, will not be enacted by Parliament, 
against the declared sense of a great majority of people. If, how- 
ever, Ministers, so resolute in their spirit of destruction, are deter** 
niined, by means of the corrupt influence they possess in the two* 
Houses of Parliament, to gass the bills in violent .opposition to the 
declared sense of a great majority of the nation, and they should be 
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put in force with all their rigorous provisions, if niy opinion is 
asked by the people, as to their obedience, 1 shall tell the^u, that it 
is no longetr a questionhof moral obligation and duty, but of pru- 
dence. It will, indeed, be a case of extremity alone, that can justify 
resistiuice, and the only (picstion will be, whether that resistance is 
prudent.’ Mr. Bu^kc, too, saw no other way for the preservation 
of a decent attention to the public intcresj^ in the representatives, 
but the interposition of the body of the people itself whenever it 
shall appear, by some flagrant and notorious act, ky some capital 
innovation, that their representative^ are genng to overleap the 
fences of the law, and to introduce an arbitrary power. 

About the same time that Mr. Burke promulgated these senti- 
ments, he thus described the feeling which prevailed respecting the 
House of Commons among their reprcocntativeb : Sir, that there 
should be found gentlemen, \vho would annihilate the jieople, rud 
acknowledge no other voice but that of this House, is to me not at 
all surprising 5 hccduse the conduct of the most violent sticklers for 
this doctrine htc not deserved much apjdause or favour from them. 
But that they should hate renounced reason and common sense, so 
far as to nmlnt'iin that the majority of this House is the only organ 
by which their senthnents can be ex))resscd, is to me truly sur- 
prising. For where, in the name of wonder, should tlic House ac- 
quire the necessary knowledge or intclligcnf c ? Is it by turning over 
these musty volumes, by ruipmagiug these gaudy boxes which 
lie on your t«ible r No, Sir,*»the} lontuui pone of these masteries. 
IIow, then, are they to be explored ? Is there any virtue or inspi- 
ration ill these Ixiiclics or cushiony by which they are com muiii- 
catcJ' Or does the echo of these walls whi‘-q)er the *eeret in your 
ears r Ko ; but the echo of every other toU# the niuruiur of every 
<%tteanj, the shouts, aye,^ and the hoots ipa hisses of every street in 
the nation, ring it in your ears, and ^afen you with tlieir din. 

Deafen you,” did I say ? Alas ! you were deaf l^efore, or rather 
dead, otherwd«e you wpuld have beard j for their voice is loud 
enough to awaken almost the dead.'^ 

The majority of the House of Commons, in 1770 and 1705, dis- 
sented as much from^tlie sentiments of Mr. Burke and Mr. Fox, as 
th.'y did from those of the Autlibr of *A Trilling Mistake/ in 1 S 19 . 
In the,tv*> former cases, the nic^oritles had as much reason to dread 
the foge of periodical and pamphlet crilicism, and much more rea- 
son to apprehend the influeiice of ’^uch eminent men in fanning the 
flame of popular discontent 5 it was also more competent to them, 
howTver inexcusable an infringement it would have been on the 
fre^nJoni of debate, to animadvert on wdiat they might judge a crimi- 
nal abuse of the license pennilled to a member of their ow n bouse, 
4 L;m to usurp the province of a jury, in the ease of one who was 
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not a member^ nor had obstructed any of their proceedings j yet no 
attempt was made to puuibli Burke and and the ^avowal of 
their sentiments exposed them merely to the usual misrepresenta- 
tions of party hostility, hlr. Fox was at^cusod (by Mr. Abbots now 
Lord Cmckesier) of * making a signal to the inquiring ^oplc of 
England, and bidUing them uiilurl the standard of rebellion/ but was 
neither reprimanded nor^ent to the X^wer; the Author of ^A Tri- 
lling Mistake* was^accused of faoldkg out direct recommenda- 
tion to the people to' use force against the I](buseof Couunons/ and 
was sent to Newgabi, Sup^josing, for a monxeiltj that Mr. Abbott 
and Mr. Courtenay, instead of violently perverting the*mcanlng of 
the passages they reprehended, by excluding from their view the 
various conditions oft which the offering of resistance was made to 
depend, had given aborrect construction of their purpbrt-^granting 
thiit, by an incredible lapse into imbecility, the former hjul said, 
sans phrase, * (Jnfiirl the standard of rebellion ! Compel the King to 
wake 7ne First Lord of the Treasury, Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
and Warden of the Cinque Forts;’ and that the latter had said, as 
unetpa vocally, *^Use pliysltal force against the House of Commons, 
the Horse Guards, and the Foot Guards ! You are a thousand to 
one, what have you to fear >* \VouId there have been any thing in. 
such folly to cxcilc the slightest alarm in a sane miud> Let 
Members of the House of Commons ask tliemselvcs, whether it 
requires less than tlie power of a Ciuhmwbll or a Buonat»\!ite to 
pull them out by the ears; let them uticlJt on the long intervals at 
which such eharaotars appedr on the stage, and fix the world's gaze 
upon their motions; let them review the infinite combination , 4 af 
circumstances whi( h called forth the latent ^merit,* which conducted 
these men to their ' bad emk^ees,* the long series of acts of^ mis- 
government, and the slow-lStturing contrariety between existing 
laws, institution^, and national iiharacter; and they will be satisfied 
that, in wdiate\ er degree the clandestine calumnies of a press, under 
arbitrary refijtrirlions, may have contributed \o such convulsions, 
they never have been, and never can be, in any degree, brought on by 
the most unbridled licentiousness of one that^k sclf-controllcd. 
They will be impressed witli a sober^ rooted, pWtkttt conviction, 
that, if the opinions of orators and paibphlete^S| however wild and 
pernicious, and * howe\er well sustainedr, afe paradoxes confinedkto 
the individual who utters them, or to a few hundred followers, 
fall as harmless in the middle of sixteen millions of pepide^ as they 
would in a par^y of three or four/ ^ 

In the debate on Mr. Courtenay’s motion, ^that Bobert Stodort 
be summoned to attend the bar on Monday next/ the speeches of 
individual members did abundantly partake of their 4H>rporath spirit; 
and,«on such occasions^ it is extremely common to hear a kftight. 


» • 
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cltiaseii> or bitrgess speak as if * he had the virhcde House of Com- 
mom in his bSy/ Courtenay said, * Such doctrines os these 
Qnust lead to all the scenes of horror, anarchy, and confusion, irom 
the contemplation of ^hich ev-sry good mind must slu’ink. The 
opinions of such a 'writfer^ his Avild aud misehievous^&eliugs, if not 
curbed, must lead to infinite cahunities ; not only for those who 
valued the rash wicked advice, but to all who wished well to 
their country. iSuch opinions went at once to thetUtter destruction 
of the constitution of 0^ cotintry. JSfight not any individual, whom 
the House may hereafoer punish for following such doctrines, turn 
roulid and complain against their pouring down the vengeance of 
the law up<m him, when they left unnoticed and unpunished the 
real author, whose prccqit led the follower into crirpe?' Here the 
public opinion, respecting the House pf Conmions, is bupposcd to 
depend, not on the conduct of the House, but on the opinions of 
one private and anonymous writer ; and the prevalence of his 
opinions is suppr)sed to dejicnd on the circumstance of his being iit 
large, or confined within the walls of Newgate. Again, the Uarc 
assertion of the indisputable projKisition, that a course of insolent 
oppression on the part of (.lovernment, howtwor sanctioned by legal 
formalities, will provoke resiatanco, is declared to Head inevitably 
to scenes of honor, anarchy, and confusion,' whether th(*rc be a 
general feeling of oppression or not. And, to crown all, it is said, 
that ‘the House’ could not>* consistently, punish any individual* 
who should hereafter ‘follf»w the dottrincs’ inculcated in the pam- 
phlet, that is, walk into the house, and ‘pull the Members out by 
the- cars,’ chastise ‘the teal author’ of such an 

unheard-of proceeding, — ^him, in obedience to whose ‘precept’ the 
reformer had ventured on so hu 2 ;ardot]^ a step ! 

oSir Frauds Burdeti said, ‘ If this motion is agreed to, tlie IIous.e 
will Appear in a very extraordinary light in the eyes of the country. 
A few days only hn,ve eltmscd since we refused the excrcivsc of 
our undpubted constitutional inquisitorial power, when railed upon, 
for the benefit of thefl> on the part of the v^holc people of England. 
The same per|m:|s>!who so thought proper to refuse the exercise of 
these ftinctiQ^^S to thecomphyinlng who demanded them, will 

now, I kave no douH to ftpply all the force of our power, 

dt ^h^eall of the jboitourable afid learned gentleman, to a case in 
which, of all others, W0 should be silent, and wherein alone we can- 
not act as an impartial party. 1 will, on all occasions, object to 
converiitig ^this house into a court of justice, a jurisdiction for 
which we ere nDU)st unfit. It is contrary to every principle of jus- 
tjoe end law, that men should be judges in iheir own cause, should s 
piouQunce the law just as it pleases them, and preclude the accused 
fr^ all the moans of defence which the law of the land allpwa 
him* 

JLord John Russell 'thought that libels pronounced in the bouse, 
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mthin thdr own doom, should bo punished -with sercrity; but this 
libel having been published out of doors^ in qpinmou with many 
others of the same deseriptioiiy which had escaped uncensurcd^ he 
could scarcely consider the incidental sreading a passage, from it, 
by a Meiater> (Mr.-Stuairt Wortley,) as a sufS^i^lent^ound to jus- 
tify the proceeding now recommended/ An iricitoment to punish 
liljels spoken in the house,«whicU would be destructive of the free- 
dom of debate, is not at all redeemed by a rejection of the motion 
on narrow and inadequate grounds, implying The speaker's dissent 
from those on which it ought to liave been opposed* 

Lord Nugent 'wished to state in three words the reason why 
h« should most cordially give his vote for the original motion j * 
and so proceeded, ^qjidst the dicering of his brethren, to give a 
very animated support to the prosecution and conviction of the yet 
unknown defendant. 

* 

JMr, ^Vilberforce 'had always preferred, where it could be adopted^ 
that course in wbich they avoided taking the [prosecution, verdict, 
judgment, and] execution of the law into their own hands, by call- 
ing on the Attorney-General to bring the criminal into a court of 
justice. For when they themselves proceeded against criminals, it 
might be imputed to them, that they united together offices which 
ought to continue distinct, and became executors as well as makers 
of the law, which, it was apprehended ,\md a tendency to tyranny 5 
and, if that mode of proceeding were applicable to the present case, 
he should certainly it the preference/ liut if it should not be 
considered applicable, that is, if a verdict could not be expected 
from a jury, he had no objection to incur the imputation of uniting^" 
incompatible offices, and of defying apprehensions, iounded on 
human infirmities, from which they were by privilege exempt I 
' He could almost pardon any thing more readily, than a cold, wf oxt 
attempt to keep within the bounds of danger, and, at the same time, 
trifle with the security of the constitution, and the greatness and 
glory of the country whieft he loved; and whose greatness and 
glory, he hoped, would be transmiit^, not^lt^ianding all the 
malice of its enemies, unimpaired to prosperity/' * Sb*](hat, if men 
would not go beyond the bounds pr^ctlh^d for theit conduct, and 
expose themselves to the dan^r beteg»lawft»Ily convict ^ of. 
offences, Mr. Wilberforce would concur in a proceeding, wnlct^/ 
would defeat their prudence, and punish them for guilt which they 
were uimardoiuffile for not manifesting more plainly \ If i^en will 
think themsdves safe within those judicial s^e^gunrds;; ydmh it is 
the highest glory of the constitution to preserve hivldlate, Mr. " 
WiS>er6uroe thinks it the privE)^ of our representUEV^ to cfverleap 
the sacred fence, and. bring in that arbitrary power,*ag8ltist whose 
approecheli, whether direct or insidious, it is their obvious duty and 
noldest privilege to protect the^uiitry* 

, When the consideration of tMs subject was resumed, December 
’ , K2 • , .S 
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13th, Mr. EUkie informed the House that he was authorised to say/ 
that Mr* John Caiy llobhouse was the author of the pamphlet; 
whereupon, after some discussion as to points of form, the House 
sentenced Mr. Hobhouse to be imprisoned in Newgate. 

'J'he Court <?f Kiltg^s Bench having rtfused to discharge Mr, 
Hobhouse, 'when btought up on a writ of Habeas Corpus^ and 
even to bear him support th6 objections fie had stated to the Speak- 
er s warrant, he publislied an elaborate 'Argunyent for the King’s 
Bench, on applicatmn for a discharge/ &c. Having been intended 
for the ears of ,tfie Judges, it is probably more technical than an 
argument against "the doctrine of constructive contempt would other- 
wise have been ; but what is chiefly to be regretted in this production 
is, that its author has laid much more stress^ on technical formali- 
ties than they could bear, and, by making the aggravations of his 
case depend on circimisfances entirely insignificant, has thrown into 
shiidc the essential violations of justice which characterised it. 
Those were, first, that he was condemned, not for any £ict whatso- 
ever, but for mere opinions : secondly, that his accusers were also 
his judges. To have been heard in his defence by such judges, 
would have been but an idle ceremony, nay, an insulting mockery, 
to which it would be a degradation to any man to submit. Yet thia 
is the tone of remonstrance and objurgation used by Mr. Hobhouse 
on this occasion : I am not cited ; I mn not heard— 1 am not seen ; 
hut judgment is passed i^ort’me in iny absence, and the order for 
imprisonment issued at once ! Here are giant strides ! Is this 
England ? Is this the land of liberty, of justice, and of law > la 
v4J^is the country of trial by jury ? Will not the Judges interpose, 
to say this shall be done no more ?. Condemn a man in his absence, 
for that which the tribunal condemning have no proof whatever, 
that he ever did ! J say that the House of Commons, up to this 
mohicnt, do not know that I committed the very act for which they 
condemned me. TJiey cannot know it ; and yet the whole House 
present, with the exception of the Member for W' cstminster, voted 
me guilty of a h^p^ contempt, and proceeded to the lawless judg- 
ment and condengihdtiiin of an absent man.’ ' If this is to be borne, 
no man is sfife for an instant ; any man may be torn from his bed; 
the Judges migh| be 4lf^^gged from the bench; our liberties, and 
df^u^iless our lives, wc«ila^ sft the disposal of any Member of the 
House of Commons, who might choose to tell a falsehood. The 
decision of the Judges, hacked by the opinion of all England, 
would the progress of this frightful usurpation ; a single word 
would bVfenoiigh.’ 

The usurpation that is thus exclaimed against, as pregnant 
such dreadful consequences, is that of a power to condemn, without 
hearing, the accused. But a Court that is capable of Judging in 
its own cause, and of condemning a person unheard, would as cer- 
tainly condemn him after hearing tee ablest and most satisfactory 
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defence that ever was, or could be, made. Mr. Owen, INIr. Stock- 
dale, and Mr. lleeves were acquitted by juries 5 but would they 
not have been infallibly condemned by the Hoimc of Commons, af- 
tei: hearing the very sjime defences which were addressed *10 their 
juries ? Would any conceivable eloquence have taken olF one vote 
from the number of Uuv^e accusers? ‘ In all cases of privilege,’ 
says a zealous apologist for the practice of tlie Ilou^e of Commons 
in such cases, 'they hawc only to decide ex' maui/oftd re. Ihe 
contempt. stares them in the face ; the author is designated in the 
fact itself j tlu^ lI<Aise have to adjudicate, and not to try 5 to giv’^c 
judgment, and iK)t to hear evidence ; what is said is not a d<denee, 
but a supplication to the mercy of the Court Wliat, then, could 
Mr, Hobhouse proj)ose to himself by making a defence at the bar 
of the ITouse ? He could not plead, Not Clnilty, like INIr. Tooke. 
Against Mr. Tookc'tberc w:us only the cv idence of the guilty printer, 
Mr. Slockdale. Against Mr. Hobhouse, there was his own vldun- 
tary confession to "Mr. Kllice. Tie would not have said tliat the 
offensive passages were ' interpol ited,' nor that llie iiianiiscript liad 
been printed and published without his consent. Ilcing therefore 
the acknowledged author of the publication, it is most w’onderful 
that he should have enterluincd a hcqjc of being able to ' show, from 
the context, that the House had tniaundcr'itood him;' and still more, 
that he should have written the following passage : — ' I may say, 
with the utmost truth, that, had they called me before them, and 
had r chosen to acknowledge their jurisyietion, if tras impossible that 
ihey should have conic to the conclusion ^ HhiI T had been guilty of 
any breach of their privileges, or had done any thing to be eoni” 
plained of any where,' If Mr, Hobhouse was not disposed to re- 
tract his opinions, and express eontritkni for his temerity, (the onfy^ 
species of defence to w'hich such judges ever listen,) if he still con- 
scientiously adhered to tlie sentiments avowed in his pamphlet, be 
would have found a more becoming model for his conduct, iii*lht\ 
deportment of Alderman Oliver, March 1771 , wiio, wdien 
called on for his defence, said : — ' I own, and glory in the fact laid 
to my charge ; I know that whatever punishment is intended, no- 
thing I could say would avert it. As for mysjdf, I am perfectly 
unconcerned, and as 1 expect little from your justflce, I defy your 
power.’ ^ 

Mr. Hobhouse then contrasts Ibc^ case .^jPlowcr with hisf<«m« ; 
‘ Flower was refused to be liberated, when brought up on Habeas 
Corpus i but Flower liad attacked one of the Members by name, 
(the Bishop pf Llandaff,) ai?d there is a circumstance idteiiding bis 
committal which distinguishes it from mine on thc« face orthe re* 
turii. His warrant stated, that he had been infotmed of the com- 
plaint made against him ^ and, in fact. Lord Kei\yon, who gave 
judgment on. the case, laid great stress upon Flower having been 
heard,’ Now, from tjie very circmastance of the publications of 
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Flower and Gale Jones liaving been attacks on individitnls, Sir Sa- 
muel Romilly argued, as well as from other reasons, that they 
were not attacks ujpon the privileges of eitlier House of Parliament. 
And as to Flower’s having been heard in his defence, and, to use 
the woitis of Lord Kenyon, f having had the same opiKirtunity of 
calling witnesses that Wery other defendant has in a court of justice/ 
it only proves^ that Lord Kenjon was totally insensible to the in- 
finite difference between the circiimstanjes under * which Flower, 
and every other defendant in a court of justw^c/ could meet their 
prosecutors, and affdi-ds no countenance whatever to the conjecture, 
‘ that Lord Kenyon must, with his sentiments on the subject, have 
discharged Mr. Hobhouse. Referring to Lord Kenyon’s judgment 
on this case. Sir Samuel Romilly said, ^ When the following ob- 
servations with w^hich he (Lord Kein^on) concluded, are fully con- 
sidered, it w'ill be impossible that such a precedent can have weight 
with any unprejudiced tribunal : Having heard the case argued, I 
am of opinion that the party must be rerrumded, beyond all doubt, 
unless we wish to overset all the la\v of Parliament ; — unless w^c 
choose to lend our hand to do that most sacrilegious act, to en- 
deavour to overthrow the constitution of the (ountry, this person 
must be remanded !” Tliis is not the language of a Judge ; it de- 
serves only to be considered as ibe opinion of a member of that 
body, whose commitment was complained of.’^ The following 
passage, in the same judgment, may also be referred to, as show- 
ing tlie perturbation of mincJl w^hich vsuggested such rash, erroneous, 
and inapplicable political speculations, I.ord Kenyon said, that, if 
ever the time should come, that any malignant, any factious, any 
bad man, should wish to overluni the constitution of the cotintry, 
the first step he would take, he dared say, would be by ntlnckinfr 
the. Courts of Justice, and the privileges of both Houses of J*ar- 
lianient.* 

Mr. llobhouse considered the following passage, in the judgment 
of Lord Ellcnboroiigh, so fiivouruble to him, ' as, if acted upon, to 
make his discharge inevitable/ Ills Lordship said : ' If a commit- 
ment appeared to be for a contempt of the House of Commons 
generally f 1 woijld, neither in the case of that Court, nor of any 
other of thfc superior Courts, inquire further. But if it did not 
profess to commit for a contempt^ but for some matter appearing 
return, which ctmfd, by no reasonable intendment, be con- 
sidered as a conti&mpt of the Court committing, but a ground, pal- 
pably and evidently arbitrary, unjust and contrary to every princi- 
ple of jiositive law or national justice 5 I say, that, in a case of such 
a commitment, if it should ever occur, but which 1 cannot possibly 
anticipate as ever likely to occur, we must look at it and act upon 
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it as justice may requii'e, from wliatcvcr Court it may })rofess to 
have proceeded.’ j\lr. llohiuni?c adds^ 'that Lord l£llenboroug;h’s 
iilx>ve-qnoted opinion exactly applies to the case under consider- 
ation, is apparent. It is not in this return s’Sud, that th^ c’ommittal 
i.s for a contempt generally. Thp matter appears on the return, 
which matter, 1 say, ^^ould, by no reasonable intendment, he con- 
sidered a rontempt of the Court committing. Ahd had the matter 
not appeared. Lord Cl^ef .histice Vaughan’s opinion would have 
vitiated the warrant. [HurcheU’s case, G, St. Tr., 1005.] It can- 
not, by any reihonahle intendment, he considered a contempt of the 
Court commifuni^; for it is, asS appears by the return, and a.s before 
j'.rgiicd, an olfcncc at common law, and which, the statutes provide, 
i>e tri(’{i at <ho usual Courts.’ IJow could Mr. Hobhoiise 
imagine, lliat Ivord EI]eni)orongh, if he had then presided in the 
(■our( of King's* i^uu h, or his successor, would concede tliat his 
* ’rrifling Mistake’ was not a conteinjjt, because it was an offence, 
at ctiininon law : 'Were not the matlurs which a})peared on the re- 
turn, in the ca^v\s of I'iower and Sr I'raiicis Jiurdcll, equally of- 
fenccii at ( omiiioti Jaw ^ ICvcry coiitcuipt is au olfcuce at coinnioii 
Jaw, and ought to be treated iiccordi ugly. 'J’lte matter which Lord 
l:lUeub<>rui'gh hud in view, as one that, by no reasonable intendment, 
could be considered atontempt, w'as something* which the Court 
connuitiinj' did not even profess to regard in that light, and whicJi, 
h.e niig’ld thcvi’i'ore well say, he could not possibly anticipafe as 
ever Lih^dy to (xrur ! Hie House (^f (’ominous may commit every 
day for libel, witliout inicrruptuui lrom»Lhe Courts in W'ostminstcr 
Hall : they may adjudge the most innocent paper a high con- 
tempi, \vit!ioul those Courts [irc-suming to iiupiire into the merits 
of the case ; but if a case, which couhl not possibly be anticip^iifCQJ^' 
should e\tr oeviir, a i onimilnicnt which tiio House, how’ever cor- 
rupt and arbitrary, had no intcre.-.t to order, then the (Jourt of 
King’s I Jcncli would ' look at it,’ and interpose its authority,* for 
the protection of the libe rty of the .subject ! Then, as Lor3 Ken- 
you said, * a Court of Jjivslice will not swcnc from its duty, but 
wall decide according* to law- V 5?uch is the law under which Eng- 
lishiucn arc content to live ’ 
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Tub S<^ottish ('ovkxanteu. 

t Tjik light Cs rising o'er the sky. 

Softly find sv/cct the wild flowers bloom j 
And gently early breezes sigh 
Around the Covouanler’s tomb^l 

Thus beiuiteoiis shone the nioriring- bright. 

And hills and meadows smiled in pride : 

The martyr, *-'iniclst the diwvning light, • 

The band of murderers descried. 

And like a tirni, unyielding rock. 

That scorns the wildly raging Hood, 
lie met the angry tempest’s shock, ^ , 
llcsisting even unto blood. 

The partner of Ids life sto<jd by, 

f •niiu)\cd, undaiinlcd, when ho toll ; 

>»’or i.Iiod a tear, nor liroatlicd a sigh, 

Her spiril’s agon\ to tell. 

Vet, when that bloody sc*ene was done, 

And they had left her to her woo, 

JShc wept beside that murdered one, — 

Her last> her dearest friend below. 

He sprang to gjory— many a song 
3^1jon tired him with a sttfuige <iolight, 

The wek'ome of that blissful throng, 
iVho fell in jiersecution's night. 

They suiFered not, nor died in ^ ain; 

. Tlioir (rpd hath heard their groans, their cries : 
Scotland is freed from error -s chain. 

And purest light is o'er her skies I 

She loves that holy light, wliidi threw 
Such radiant beauty ’thwart the gloom. 

And chf^lg’d her wild night’s dee])ost hue 
To morning’s ftiiirest, loveliest bloom. 

The spirits of ’her martyrs stand, 

Tlieirjimantle oVr her they have thrown ; 

Nor will she rest, till every land 
Truth’s jjure and holy word hath known. 

Lord, be thou still her strength, her shield ; 

Protect her by thy mighty power j 
O, Ick to error yield. 

Nor shrink in danger’s darkest hour ! 

Sarah Ei^izabeth, 
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AVe Ijiid intended to given long review of ^Bishop Ilcbcr’.s Jour- 
neys in India," recently pnbli^ied, by iMr. Alurray, in two (jiuirto 
volumes ; but fou?«!, at the close of the iiionf li , that their contents were 
already almost wliol^ before the reading public. In various channels, 
from the "Quarterly Review," which made free use of the materiiils, • 
before they%w'erc published in volumes, to the weekly and daily 
papers, in which almost evbry thing of interest has been extracted. 
AW can sjicak in the highest terms, of the gciUTal ciiat||c;tcr of the 
work j but, as it is our object to jircscnt the readers of the "Oriental 
Herald,’ rather with matter not likely to have been already seen by 
th(‘m, than vgijj repetilions of what lias appeared before, ev(*n when 
of higher interest, we have conlincd our larger revievy of i>isho)i 
Ilebor’s \ olumos to the "Atlienanim/ and shall offer only one or 
two oxtniets from it here, from among ihe wry few \vlii(di have 
not already been laid before the public tlirough otber cliannels. 
This, indeed, has been tlie only reason Avbicli induced us to prefer 
the [lortions selected, to others of ecpial interest ; but, where so 
much has been alroiidy reimblisbed, (he novelty of an (‘xtraet will 
be, at least, one of its recommendations. AVe may add, that the 
book IS beautifully "got up,’ to use ii technical, but expressive, 
phrase ; that the illustrationKS Rre of peculiar interest ; and 
that it deserves the ])Oi>iilarity vfhich it will, no doubt, enjoy. "J'be 
following are the jjortions w'c have selected, as specimens of tlio 
pov'ers of observation, and style of writing, of the lamented author: 

Vnhealthiness of the District of Terrni. 

‘Air. Bouldersoii said, he was sorry to learn from the llajah, that 
he did not consider the unbcallhy vseasoit of the Tcrrai, as Jet, quite 
over. He, therefore, proposed that we should make a Ibng march 
of above twenty miles, the ftdlovving dajt, to Ruderpoor, in order to 
be as short a time in the dangerous country as possible, I w’as, for 
several reasons, of a different opinion. My jicoplc and sepoys 
had already had two long inarches, through ver]jr bad and fatiguing 
roads. ’I'hut to Ruderpoor, was^described as worse than any which 
we had yet seen. As Ruderpoor is reckoned only a shade less 
dangerous than Tandah, to ifalt there on the Sunday vVAEftlW be im- 
possible, and we should have, on that day also, a march of twenty- 
five miles, through the forest of Bamoury. Besides my reluctance 
to subject the men to so great fatigue on such a da^, 1 had always 
understood that lassitude was among the most powerful predis- 
posing causes to fever, and I could not think, without uneasiness, 
of any of them being tired out, and lagging hebind, in so horrible a 
• country. The direct Avay to Ruderpoor lay through the Naw8b> 
territory s and Manpoor, the intervening station wba by ho rheau? 
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a desirable onej cither from its air or the mutinous character of its 
inhabitants. A little to the right, however, was a \illage named 
Kulleanpoor, within the Company’s border, and, at least, not more 
unwholesome than its neighbours. The distance was eight or nine 
short coss, whicli would do nobody any harm. I’herc would re- 
main a stage of six or seven miles to Ruderpoor on Sunday, which 
might be done withoilt any nightly travelling, and leave both men 
and cattle fresh next moniing, tor our long maijch to the mountains. 
Vor Europeans, there wtis, in either i»lace, little risk ; our warm 
clothing, warm tents, elevated bedsteads, musquito nt ts, (a known 
preservative against malaria,) and our port wine, would probably 
be sutlicier#sate-guards } but for the [>oor fellows who sleep on the 
ground, and are as careless of themselves as children, it behoved me 
to take th'jughl, and Mr. Rouldcrson, for tlie reasons which I have 
mentioned, agreed with me in the opinion lliat Knll.’Kupoor should 
be our next' stage. 

asked Mr, Boiildorson, if ;t were true that the jtionkevs for- 
sook these woods, during the unwholesome months, Ife answered, 
that not the monkeys only, but every thing wliich has the breath 
of life, instinctively deserts them, from the beginning of A[)ril to 
October. The tygers go up to the hills j the antelopes and wild 
hogs make incursions into the cultivated plain 5 and tliose persons, 
such as dilk-hearers, or military oilicers, who arc obliged to traverse 
the forest in the intervening montlis, agree that not so much as a 
bird can be heard or seen in the frightful solitude. Yet, during the 
time of the heaviest rains, whil 6 the water tails in torrents, and the 
cloudy sky tends to prevent evaporation from the ground, the forest 
miLv bf^ passed with tolerable satety. It is in the extreme licat, and 
immediately after the rains have ceased, in xMuy, the latter end of 
August, and the early part of September, that it is most deadly. In 
October, the animtils return 5 by the latter end of that month, the 
wood-ciittcrs and the cowmen again venture, though cautiously. 
From the middle of November to March, troops pass and repass, 
and, with common precaution, no risk is usually apprehended. 

* November 20 tb. — The way to KuUeaiiixior turned out exceed- 
ingly bad, rugged, an 4 intersected by nullahs, and "gools/* or 
canals, for the purpose of irrigation j so that our Ixiggiige, though 
sent off at five in the evening of the 19th, did not arrive till five 
the ucxt»i 5 St/ming, and both eamel-di^vers and sepoys complained 
a good deal.^ It turned out, however, that they had been themselves 
partly to blmue, in not, according to my directions, taking a guide, 
and consequently losing their way. The country is, by no means, 
iil^cultivated thus far.— -Vol. I. pp. 453, 454. 

, , A Tyger Hunt, 

<■ ^Thttyoittg llaja {bfRuderpoor) mentioned^ th^t there WM a 

in aa adjoining tope, 'which had done agood d«^ of mischief, 
that he shovdd-havc gone alter it himself had he not heen ill, and 
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had lie not thought that it would be a fine diversion for Mr. Bonl- 
derson and me. I (old him I wa‘» no sportsman, but Mr. lioulder- 
bon’s eyes sparkled at the name of tvaer, and lie expressed great 
anxiety to beat up his (juarters in the*^afternoon. * Under such cir- 
c inustaiiccs, 1 did not like t,o deprive him of hiit sport, as he would 
not leave me liiy m}ailf, aiul went, tlunigh with no intention of 
being more (ban a spectator. Mr. liouUlcrson, however, advised 
nu to load my pi^tNils for the sake of defence, and lent me a very 
fine double-b in* Jled guu for the same purpose, ^^’e set out a litfic 
after till tt' on oiir elephants with » .servant behind each hovvdali, 
eaiT}ing a large ehattd, which, however, was almobt needless, 
The llaja, in sjiite of his fever, made his app(L‘ariutfce too, saying 
that he could not bear to be loft behind. A number of people, on 
fool and horseback, attended from our camp and tlie neighbouring 
villages, .Tnd the same sort of inteiest and delight was evidently 
evuted wUitli might be jirodueed in England by a great tour&ing 
pint}. 'I'he Kajiiwas im a lititle female ele}>hant. hardly bigger 
ilian the Oinliaiu o\, and almost as '^liaegy as a poodle. ?she was 
a native of the neighbouring wood, where they are generally, 
though not al\va}s, of a Miiuller size than those of Bengal and ( hitta- 
gong. lie bat in a low how dab, with two or three guns ranged 
liosiiie him, leiidv for action. Mr. lioulderson Ihid also a formid- 
able appaiatus of musquets ami fowling-piec’es, pn^jecling over bis 
mohout b head. We rode about two miles, across, a ]dam covered 
with long jungly grass, whic^i very much put me in mind of tlie 
country near the Cuban. Quail* and wild fowl rose in great uum- 
bcT", and beautiful antedope'* were seen seuddiiig* away in all dircc- 
tioub. With them our parly had no tpiarrel 5 their Hebh is good 
for little, and they are in general feivourites both wdth A«xrfro and 
English sporbrnen, who feci dibinclined to meddle with a creature 
bO graceful and so harmless. ^ 

^ At la^t we <*ame to a dce|>er and more marshy ground, which lay 
a little before the tope pointed out to us ; and while Mr. BouWerson 
was doubting whether wc should pass through it, or skirt it, some 
country people came running to say that the tyger had been tracked 
there lliat moniing. We tlierefore went in, keeping line as if we 
had bteu healing for a liarc> through grass so high that it reached 
up to the liowdah of my elephant, though a tall one, aiid almost 
hid the Raja entirely. We h*ad*not gone far, very large 

animal of the deer kind sprang up just be&ro me, kurger than s 
stag, of a dusky brown colour, with spreading but not palmatec 
horns. Mr. Boulderson said it was a ' mohi,* a species of elk 3 
that this was a young one, but that they sometintes ^ew to an im* 
mense size, so that he had stood upright between the tips of then 
horns. He could have shot it, but dkl not like to fire at present 
and said it was, alter all, a pity to meddfe with such hanx^lss aai 
mals. The mohr accordingly ran off tinmolestedi ittiog viti 
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splendid bounds up to the very top of the hip;h jungle, so that his 
whole body and limbs were seen from time to time above it. A 
little further, another arose, which Mr. Bouldcrson said was the 
female j of her Mmd but an'- imperfect view. The sight of these 
curious animals had, already, however,, well repaid my coming out, 
and from the animation and eagerness of every bodj^ round me, the 
anxiety with which my Companions looked for every weaving of the 
jungle-grass, and the continued calling and shouting of the horse 
and foot behind us, it was impossible not to catch the contagion of 
interest and enterprise. » 

^ At last the elephants all drew up their trunks into the air, began 
to roar, and to 'stamp violently with their fore feet ; the Raja’s little 
elephant turned short round, and in spite of all her inohout could 
. say or do, took up her post, to the Rajas great annoyance, close 
* in the rear of Mr. Boulderson. The other three, (for one of niy bag- 
gage elephants*^ had come otit too, the mohoiit, though unarmed, 
not caring to miss the show,) went on slowly but boldly, wnth 
their minks raised, their ears expanded, and tbeir sagacious little 
eyes bent intently forw ard. 'MVe are close upon him,” said iMr, 
Boulderson, ** lire where you see the long grass shake, if lie rises 
before you.” — ^Just at that moment my elephant stamped again 
violently, There, there,” cried the mohout, I saw his head I” 
A short roar, or rather loud growl, followed, and I saw imme- 
diately before my elephant’s head the motion of some large animal 
stealing aw%ay through the grass. I fired as directed, and, a mo- 
' merit after, seeing the motion stiR more plainly, fired the second 
barrel. Another short growd followed, the motion was immediately 
quickened, and was soon lost in the more distant jungle. Mr. Boul- 
dersoiT said, I should not wonder if you hit him that last time ; 

at any rate we shall drive him out of the cover, and then 1 will take 
care of hinv,” In fact, at that moment, the crowd of horse and 
spectator^) at the jungle side begun to run oiT in all directions. 
We /^l^t on to the place, but found it was a false alarm, and, in 
feet, we had seen all we wrerfe to see of him, and went twice more 
through the jungle in vain. A large extent of high grass stretched 
out in one direction, and this we hful now not sufliciont day- 
light to explore. In fact; that the animal so near me w^as a tyger 
at aB, I have no evidence biit its ^6wl, Mr. Boulderson’s belief, 
tke ass^ioj^jjl the" inohout, anfl, \vhatiis perhaps more valuable 
than all the rest, the alarni expressed by the elephants. I could 
n^i.help feeling some apprehen^on that my firing had robbed Mr. 
Bbhlder^n of his shot, but be assured me, that I was quite in rule ; 
that th j^eh sport no courte&ies could be observed, and that the 
atiitxiahin :^t rose before me,‘ Jnit that he should himself have fired 
wtthbqt solute, ifhe had seen ihe' rustle of the grass in time. Thus 
end^^psy first, and probablymy lastessay, in the "field-sports” of 
in.^ich lam muchmistaken, notwithstanding what Mr. Boul- 
derim ahy^l^ving creatute.’^Vol. I. pp, 4fi0. 46*o. 
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Opium Gathering-^lloolee Festival — Indian Women* 

* Mjircli 4. — marched seven coss, or about iixteen miles, to 
Aniba Ramb i, or, as it is generally called, Ambcra. The country 
during lliLs mfi?cli becomes more rugged and woody, but is still 
tolerably well cultivated 5 and, after passing a low but rocky chain 
of hills, I was gliid to see that the people were at work in tlieyr 
po])py-giounds, and that the frost, to all appearance, had not ex- 
tended far in this direction. The o^ium is collected by making 
two or three superficial incisions in the seed-vessel of the poppy, 
whence a nnlky juice exudes, which is carefully collected. The 
time of cutting them seems to be as soon as the petals of the flower 
fall off, which is about the present season. Sugar-mills are seen in 
every vilhi^ but no canes are now growing. The crops of barley > 
and wheat arc very thin, and the whole country bears marks of 
drought, tliough not by any means so decidedly and dismally as 
Jye[)oor. 

‘ Ambcra is a large village on the slope of a hill, with a nullah 
not far from it, now standing in pools, and some large trees. At 
sf>me little distance, it is enclosed by rocks fringed with w'ood, 
and the scene would be beautiful, if it were less parched and sun- 
burnt. The morning had been again cold, but it was very hot 
during the day. We must now, indeed, expect to be more or less 
inconvenienced by heat, an<^ may reckon ourselves fortunate in 
the frosty mornings which havx so long fa^*ouved uS. The ' 
pco]>lc of Ambcra were very noisy all day and gretit part of the’ 
night, in the merriment of the IlooleC. In the course of /fesweven- 
ing, a man came tons who said he was a Chariin from Catty war. 
He had not his distinctive dress on, wliich I jvas curious to see. 1 
told him, therefore, to bring bis "hurra pugree,’* or large turban^:* 
and that he should have a present. He promised to do so^ 
but never returned, and had, possibly, laid clafin to n chamter 
which did not belcfug to him. 

'I was to-day talking with Dr. Smith oii the remarkably dimi- 
nutive stature of the wo^jen all circumstance extend- 

ing, with very few exceptions,, tp the i^meciuldren of Europeans 
by native mothers 5 sind observed thatf.^one could hardly d^ppos^ 
such little creatures to be flie mothers or ddi^hters tai|^jsaea, 
as many of the sepoys arp- ^ Hp, answered# jrot.the women 
we saw in the streets and fields^ ' ^d; 
ordinary circumstances, dopnex^on 

thelowest caste, wlmse gro^h was stiut^|pphf ,ajt.^ 
poverty and hard labour, and whpge; aiaa 

also, as I might obsctve, of a very ^ 

and respectaji^P natives in general, .leapt ’ 
out way as ihuPli .^ possible j but ^that 
bad' frequency had \|omen of the bel^ to 
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advice, whose personal advantages corresponded with those of thei 
husbands, and who were of ^ stature equal to the common run o 
Kuropean femalei. 

^ March 5. — About two miles beyond Ambera, the road descendi 
a steep pass overhung wyth trees, into an extensive forest which w< 
traversed for fifteen miles to Chotee Sirwan, a sniiill station of po 
lice sepoys, near which our tents were pitched. Ihe tract, liowevcr 
is not entirely without inhabitants. Soon after descending froii 
the ghht, we came to a Bheel hut, whose o>vner we engaged, by th< 
promise of a reward, to guide us through the jungle, and afterwards 
passed two or three little hamlets of the same nation, with smnl 
patches of cultivation round each. The liuts were all of the rudes 
description, of sticks wattled with long grass, and a ih^cli of th< 
; OBitie, with b^ighs laid over it to kce]) it from being fcmwn away 
They were crowded close together, as if for mutual protection, bu 
with a small thatched enclosure a*djoiuing for their c-attlc. Tlicii 
fields were iilso neatly fenced in with ^ughs, a practice not com- 
mon in India, but here, I suppose, necessary to keep off the deer anc 
antelopes from their corn. The soil is poor and stony, and few o 
the trees of large size. There is, however, a better supply of watcj 
than I expected, none of the nullahs being perfectly dry, even in tbit 
thirsty year, but standing in pools, as Bruce describes the ri\ ers ir 
Abyssinia, The wliole country, indeed, and w^hat I saw of thi 
people, reminded me of Sue account which he has given of the Shan- 
* gafta. All the Bhcels whom we saw to-day were small slendei 
ihen, less broad-shouldered, I think, and with faces less Celtic that 
the pjfthiwees of Bajmahal, nor did I think them quite so dark 
as these last. They were not so naked as. the two whom I met a1 
XJmeerghur, having a^’oarse and dirty cotton clotli wr{ip|>cd round 
the hesid and shoulders, and v sort of plaited petticoat round thcii 
kntis^ of the same material. Two of them had mde swords and 
the remainder had a]Ul bows and arrows resembling those 
whiisSt f had seen before, except that the arrow-heads, not being in- 
tended for striking fish, were fixed. The bow-strings \vcre very 
neatly made of,bi^bo6*'SjjpapJaitcd* Their beards and hair were 
not at all woolly, but thic^k ana '^shevellcd, and their wliole appear- 
ance very dirty and They ajjoke chorally, however ; their 

couptopanca^.^ere open, 'and the expr^sioii of their eyes and lips 
gcipd- tempered. Fetv of them appeared to know any thing of Hin- 
doostanee^ . 

^ ^ 4fc.Chotee SirM^nso siippUea.W^ro to Ije obtained, except water 
at son^ distance, and l^ghs for the ele^diiaiits and 
irad^n;iejairota,i)io Tannah at Minnore had brought 
itqpj^s m sale suiHciept for the day, but nothing father ^ and I 
with reluctance, but from sheer ne^sity^ compelled to 
^ i^ntinuing our march on the Sunday, The weather 
.WP8 during the greater part o) the day, but this ia 
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obviously among the most advantageous months for passing the 
jungle. The long grass is now burnt, or eaten down by the cattle,— 
the marshes arc nearly dry, — and tlKi-jc prevailing <’aAsc& of disease 
renio\ed, which, at other times. of the year, make this tract no less 
deadly than the Tesrai. Even the tygers are loss formidable now 
that their covert is so xnu<‘h diminished. The ]h-ospcct, uev crthelcss, 
is dismal : nobod} (‘^tn say, 

, Werry it is in the good ^roon wockI ’ 

I’lic roi bccm half calcined ; the ground is cither entirely bare and 
black, or < overed with a witherl^, rustling grass j the leaves which 
remain on the trees are dry and Hapless, crackling^in the hand like 
parchment 5 and the bare scorched houghs of, by far, the gre«iter 
number give ^ujyintry appearance to the prospect, which is strangely 
coutrast( d with the Herce glow of the atmosphere, ami a sim winch 
nitikes Ihc blood boil and tlie icmplps throb. \ areat proportion of 
the tree-, aic leak, but all of small size. There are sonic fine pce- 
piils, which rcf'iin their leaves in the moist dingles by the river- 
side , and tlic pink blossom of the dh^k, and a few scattered *ir.icias, 
thcvcrduieof which braves even the bla4 of an \rabKm desert, 
ri‘doem tlic prospect from the character ot mmunglcd barrenness. 
Still it is sullificntly wild and dreary. Abdullah observt'd, and I 
was stria k with the accuracy of the comparison, that the huts» the 
form of the hills, and the general appcara»ue of the country and 
peojilo, greatly resembled the hoMe^ of ('inassia and (h'orgia. 

‘ 'riiH being the gifeai cli) of floolce, all iny Hindoo servants 
came to pay their compliments and bring presents of red iMJwdcr 
and sin;ar-plums. The event was ratiici costly to me, a< r^as 
obliged to m«ike presents in return. But it is the diistoor,’* and 
who in India can transgress that unwritten and common law of the 
land’ 

^Cashiraui and the servants were very full of two adventures 
'which had befallen tUora hi their night 'S marph. The first was, 
that they had heard peo{)le for some time nnmiag among the bushes 
near them, as if watching to seize the caipel^j but that, on one man 
looking out and seeing the sepoys, alt a{}peli^ to lake tKght. 
The other w^as, that a very large tyger ctoflspd the path a little 
before day-break, so near tli^t they*couldYiqtJiave mhilgkenfUiy 
other animal for him, particularly os the mooit^Hhoue bright, 
stopped as if to look at them for a moment, and ihen passed quietly, 
or, as they said, “civilly’* on, «« neither courting nor fearing an 
Encounter. All the suwafrS virere r&tf lull m tbb which had 
taken place in this country* years <ig;q|r‘^*4ohe of them siMd, 

“ a thousand men could have hvMly fefccd twlr'rmy throigh tb^ 
jungles and their inhabitantsj no^ I was sdSs V{tli sixty/* I ask^, " 
*if smalt parties were safe} and they answered^ 

“ the Bhcels were as gicat robbers and murderers os <9^ Iktiete 
they had the iK)V(»er/’ butJthat “they were i^rmuch afraid 
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coats.” I forgot to mention before^ that^ on our first approaching 
the Bheel villages, a man ran from the neare4 hnt to the top of a 
hill, and ga\ e ti shrill shorn or scream which we heard repeated from 
the furthest hamht in sight, and again from two others which we 
could not see. I asked the meaning of this^ arfd luy suwarrs 
assiircd me that thelo were the signals to give the alarm of our 
. coming, our numbers, and that we had hoi« with us. By this 
means they knew at once whether it was advisable to attack us, to 
fly, 01 to remain quiet , whiles if there wer^any of them oftheir number 
who had particular reasons for av^idfng an interview with the troops 
and magistrates ot the lowlands^ they had thus fair warning given 
them to ketp out of the way. This sounds like a description of 
Kob Boy’s country) but these poor Bhecls are far less formidable 
enemies than the old Mac Gicgor«. In the afterfjttfm w^e walked 
up to one 6f the nearest hills, where w^ere some huts of this unfor- 
tunate nation. 'Jliey w’cre all fhut up, and an old man, who came 
to meet us, said that (hey were empty. He himself, and ii young 
man, who was, he said, his nephew, remained alone m the place j 
all the rest were with their cattle in the jungle^ 

' Dr. Smith, who has an evceOent ear, and knows Hindoostanoe 
well, was able to converse with these people more readily than any 
of our part) , and said that it was chiefly in ac,ccnt and tone that 
their language difiei*od from the dialect usually spoken m ]Malw<ih. 
They speak m a drawing sort of recitative, which Dr. bmith imi- 
tated, and found them i atCh Ifts meaning much better than tliey 
otherwise could. 'J’he old man said, that they had sufTciecl niut^h 
frfun of rain, that their crops had been very sciiiity, and tliere 
was little pasture left for the cattle, and, wdiat was worst of all, they 
expected the pools of the nei«^tibouring nullah to dry up before the 
end of the hot weather. IVhen that h.ippcncd, he said with much 
re$%naticMLi — ^^they must go down to Doongurpoor, or some other 
where there was wafer, and do as well as they could.” Both 
were evidently in fear, and even trembled j they showed 
an anxiety that we should not go near their huts, and were unwil- 
ling to trust themselves with tia as far as our tents, though they 
perfectly understood my pi'omi&c that they should have something 
to eat. I pressed the" yemng^mati to sl^t one of his arrows at a 
naaA, buMTe had only two with him,%nd he looked at us all round, 
as if he feared we whnted to make him port with his means of de- 
fence. I succeeded, however, in re-assuring him > he shot at and 
bit tree abouf lOD yatds off, and, on my praising bis skill, let 
h|a arrotv, which went straight enough, hut struck the groujt^ 
root. !fle held hl$ bow ahd arrow in the English manner, 
from the pindodSfrmees, who ]>]ace the arrow on what 
we should call the wrong side, and draw the string with the thumb; , 
wowa not ill-made, but his bow was what a ''British 
boimiaa” would call a very slight one. yihe applause which he 
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received, and the security which ]ie now felt, made him fiuoailiar. 
He sale on the ground, to show us the manlier in wliicl^his country- 
men shoot from amid the long grass, holding tlie bow with their 
feet, and volnnleered^ainiing at different objcctis, till I told him there 
was no need of more trials. 1 asked him whit game he usually 
killed, but ap])rehcnd tiiat he misunderstood me, for he said, with 
some cagerucos of m.ilmcr, ‘'that he only used his bow in &elf-dc- 
fonce." fie i|^)W was very willing to coifie to our camp, and his 
uncle followed him. T gave them three anas between them, for 
whicli they were very tiiankfuL One of the suwarrs told me that 
tlic guide in the morning expressed much delight anfl some surprise 
at my keeping my word with him, in giving him the promised 
buckshi’-li, a prjfitify clear proof how these poor people are usually 
dealt with. 

‘ The i»o]icc thiinna consists of three or four liuts, with a small 
stage elc\ .iUhI on four poles for a sentry to stand on, so like those 
u ed the (’os^acks on the Circassian frontier, as to add greatly 
to the K'^embLi.ice of scenery discovered by Abdullah. J again, in 
the com-^e ( f Ur- evening, longed for my wife to sec the‘>e things 
with me ; and though, alter al!, tliis is a country into which it is 
not likely tliul I shoiill by choice take her, yet X know that there is 
much in it which would amu'^c and interest her. 

‘■Mauh dth — Wv ])rocecded t]jis morning about se\en miles, 
tluciueh «L very v Ikl lorcst of u'ck, wiK)d, dingles, and dry ra\ines, 
to Pancliclwus, a small village inliabited by a mixed popnlatiou of 
BhecK and K ni pool and under the gov eminent of the llanah of 
Bansw.ma. To tl is place we were (old was a direct road over the 
hills from Xeeiuuch, which would ha\e saved us at least eight 
miles, and v’hith I found, on icfercuce to Sir John IVlalcolm’s j^ork;, 

Is laid down iu hia map of Central India. It is so rugged, however, 
and so 3nfcs‘ted by the unsubdm'd tribes of JBheeU, that few trave- 
lers, except beggars aijd pilgrims, go that way. The houses of 
i^mchelwus arc buih in the same manner with those of the Bheels, 
hut arc larger and neater ) and there were one or two shops, and “ 
the work yard of a waiuwright, which showed*Qur fcturn to some- 
thing like civilization. The carts ’here are Very strong and 
d1ie wlieels have no spokes, but^re made of the solid circir«t,of ^ 
stem of a large tree, like those of children's carts in England 
They have no axletrecs of the kind used in Europe, but the wheelB 
arc placed below the carriage, and secured Ijke those of whec^ 

'The country, though 'still as vrild as wild could be, 
proved both in greenness and beauty during t])is 
and, on the other side of IHmchrfwas, became extremely {UMdlJh* 
crossed a river, the Mhye, which, notwithstanding its 
from the sea, though shallow, was sdll bryad, and not alWMh 
with rocks on each side cr Jwned with wood aitd some ruineiT teni* 
pies, while the hills were r;3t only greener atvA better wooded thaii * 

Oriental fferaM, FqI 17^ ^ 
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any bad Utdy seen^ but assumed a certain degree of consequence 

of size and f^utline. AH last, our path btill winding tlirough the 
wood, but under the shade of taller and wider spre^iding trees, and 
over a soil obviously less burnt and bai rcn, we came to a beautiful 
pool, with some ruined temples, and a stately flight of steps leading 
to it, overhung by palms, pecpuls, and tamarinds 5 and beyond it, 
on fhe crown of a wpody hill, the towers of a l&rge castle. This was 
jMiIace of Banswarra, on advancing a little further, the toAvn 
came in sight at its foot^ With its pagodas, ramparts, and orcliards. 


'1 was much surprised to find, in such a situation, so large and 
handsome a place, of which I jknew nothing before, except as. one of 
those states which hAve been noted in India for the wildness and 
poverty of their inhabitants, and ibr their ikbomittobte custom of 
murdering the greater part of their female inflmts. Thi^ cruel and 
most unnatural sacriflee it has long been the endeavour of the British 
ChDvernment to induce its vabsals and allies to abandon. Major 
Walker, when Resident at Baroda, thought he had sucreeded w^illi 
the greater part of them 5 but, it is believed, by most oflicers on this 
^de of the country, that the number saved was very sniaU in pro- 
portion to that of the victims. Unhappily, pride, ]>overty, and 
avarice are in league with superstition to perpetuate these horrors. 
It is a disgrace for a noble family to have a daughter unmarried, 
and still worse to marry lior to ajjcr&on of interior birth, while they 
have neither the means nor the inclination to pay such portions ab 
a person of their own rank would expect to recciv e with them. Un 
t^ c Other hand, the saenflee of a child is believed, surely with truth, 
to be acceptable to ‘'the evil powers,” and the feet is certain that, 
though the high*born Rajpoots have many sons, very few daughterb 
are ever found in their palaces 3 though it is not cas> to prove any 
particukir instance of murder, or to know the way in winch tlie 
victims are disposed of. Ihe common story of the country, and 
l^bnbly the ttue one, “(for it is a point on which, exc ept whh the 
Snglish, nd tnystery is likely to be observed,) that a large vessel 
fil milk is set in the chamber of the lying-in woman, and the infant, 
K a girh tmmedfetdy plunged into it. Sir J ohn Malcolm, liowever, 
who suj^pt^ the practice to ht on the decline, was told that a pill 
^ was usually giVem Through the influence of Major 

Walker, it is certain that many children were spared, and, previous 
id his departure frooik OuzeVat, he received the most affecting com- 
.plim^t whldi a good man could receive, in being welcomed at the 
I of the' palace, on some public occasion, by a procession of gilrls 
rank, who owed dieir lives to him, and 1^0 came to Kiss 
i and throw Wreaths of flowers over him a$ their deliverer 
catid second fether. 8iiice that however, things have gone on 
very tmidh in the old and the answers mjSMie by the chiefs to 
miy remomirancea of, the Britisl^ ofiiqers is, ^Pay our daughters* 
fiiimage portions, and they ahioll liv^!** I?c5t these very men, 
ti»ef than sWike ft tmw, would submit \ o the cruellest martyrdom. 
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Never may my dear Mdfe and daughters forget how much their sex 
is indebted to Christianity ! ^ • 

'The walls of Banswarra include a large circuit, as much, as I 
should think, as those of Chester ; but in the one, as well as the 
other instance, a good deal of spate is takdi up with gardens. 
There arc some handsome temples and an extensive bazar, in which 
I saw a conbiderablc number of Musulmanb. We took up our 
abode without the walls, in ^ little old palace, with a pretty garden 
and a large cistern of water 'now dry, which has been appiopriated 
by the liawul to the use of Captain Macdonald. Erom this house 
is an advantageous view of the city and palace; the trecb arc hner, 
and the view more luxuriant than any thing, Ounrowor alwa\s e\- 
repteil, winch >iW^hare Been siitce our leaving Bhurtpooi \ oL 11* 
pp. 80, 89. 


To soMK TaANseLANtED Flowers. 

iV M'ill not blo<»iii in stranger enith, 

Ye waato no balm on tomgu air ; 

Torn horn the land that ^avo )e butli, 

Yt deem it not one effort woilh 
To pay— *wlial had Ix^n needless caie, 

Had tnose wbo’d save, but deigned to s/jare * 

J*ii\ce N iturcliath no mdre her right, 

> / will nonanfiroisli on with leas , 

Winter, and banishnionl, and niicht, 

Warm not in vain such ol hght ; 

Rooted ui home and happiness. 

Lived ye, whose death defeats distress. 

How wise aie Flowers J 7%/ y come with Spring, 
Oi he I aid her from snow-oMs white ; 

They dwell with e\eiy lovely tliino:, 

In sunny vales, where wild birds aing» 

Wheie dew drops ghtter> chrystal briglit, 

.Vnd — thiy can close tbeir eyes at night I 

(>i watch the shooting stars, the moon. 

The glow-w'onn, and toich-bearing (gy. 

The bailnless lightning Aash of June, 

Of hear the crieftetTs meriy tune. 

And know that thex can rest day^ 

Or wake bnt in the oreeae to play* 

Tkey*'ft nought to do but breathe and shine ; 

Thfy are admired by evety one ; 

Or, seen but by the eye Divine, 

JRfe t&l to Mrir brief date assign 
That they dboold never be o/hacy 
And die, when all WsFiy was gone ! 

Yet, withaaeoseof solitude, * 

A hearf, that^s now aU memoiy, 

A wUt, diODi^ poverkss, not subdaed, 

A frame, that wahtes ’aeath cUme 
/cannot rest, T cannot 
I9or, saddest )ooo» in exile die ! 

hi i 
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To the Editor of the Oriental Herald* 

Sir,' — I n the hope that the information contained in the acoon^- 
panying letter, if published in your widely^’irculuting 'Herald* 
may be useful to many of niy late fellow-htudents, and others simi- 
larly situated, and may excite a more general interest in a not 
unimportant part of our Indian policy, it is respectfully offered for a 
place in its pag 6 fl, by your most obedient servant, 

A YotJNO Physiciant, 


To A* Esq,f M.JDt, Sfc, 8(C* 

My Hear Sir, — 1 am noW to give you, in com][iUancc with your 
request, \\hat information I can on the medical service of India, 
drawn cliiefly from the experience of twenty-five years* duty in that 
quarter of the world 5 and you will not think this information the 
less to be relied on, from your knowledge that retirement from the 
service has, some time since, placed me beyond the reach of fears 
and wi^'lics. 


You acquaint me, that, ha\ ing, at much expense, finished your 
education on the Continent, and^ having taken a degree of M. D. 
in this country, you are desiraus to know what prospects the East 
India Company’s service holds out to a medical man, now enter- 
i ng it , with the intention of devoting the useful pari of his life to 
tn^ervioe, and with the hope, should he survive, of returning, in 
from twenty to twenty-two years, to his native country, then in his 
forty-fifth year. The proportion of medical men who retire, to the 
numberia who enter the service, in the above-stated period, is reck- 

K ed about one to thirty-two.* From the suppositions which fol- 
in yout letter to me,*! observe that you have provided yourself 
4tdth an ' East India Register,* and that you draw the conclusion 
tlie Coidpany’s ' Regulations on the Pay granted to Officers 
in Retirement,’ of a ihet that never yet has occurred ; namely, that 
' there is a poslibIKty of a medical offices being able, after seven- 
tetia y^rs’ actual sefvlcc in India,, to retire on the pay of super- 
xntendii^ surgeon, ^OOL a year, or even that of a member of the 
Medical Jloatd, 500f, a yeari and the words of the B^ulations 
certainly warrant such an inference, being as follow t 

membbr of the Medical Board, who has been in that situa- 
nl&^t less than , two years, and not less than twenty years in 
IhAq^nclUding three years fbr ond furlough, is perxhitt^'to retife 
tb'om the service, and allowed 5001. per annum/ 

' A surgeon of a General Ifospital,’ (there, ha^ been no such 
i^^intment in India for a great many’years,J • or superintending 
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surgeon, who has been in that situation not less than two yearsi and 
whose period of service has not been less than twenty years, in- 
cluding three years for one furlough, as above, is permitted to 
retire from the service, and allowed SOOlfo. year/ • 

■ On the contrary, you may safely take my word for it, that these 
grades of retiring pensions, namely, 500/, and 300/. a year, are not 
attainable in a shorter period tlmn forty-two ilhd thirty-two years, 
respectively. ^ 

The preference, you inform me, you are advised to give to Bom- 
bay, is fountled on good grounds, as far as T am informed, this 
being the least objectionable Presidency for a medical man, becaxise 
promotion is not quite so tardy there as in the others j the propor- 
tion of the highest situation there, namely, that of member of the 
Medical Board, being as’ one to forty-one of the total medical estab- 
lishment j at Mfiadras, as one to seventy ; and, in Jkngal, as one to 
one hundred and seventy-five ; otherwise, as to badness, they arc 
all, 1 believe, pretty much upon a Icfvcl, You may depend uptni it, 
that all the advantages the medical service in India 7}ow holds out 
tQ those who sliall be unfortunate enough to enter it, after from 
seventeen to thirty years’ actual service in that most destructive 
climate, are described and included in the following Regulation, 
from the above quoted Register ; 

^All other surgeons and assistant surgeons, attached to the 
military,’ (I never heard of any other,) ^are permitted to retire from 
the service on the pay of their after having served in India 
not less than hventy years, including’tlirec years for one furlough ; * 
that is, surgeons on the pay of captain, 191/. l*^**., and assistant 
surgeons on the pay of lieutenant, 118/. ]2.v, 6V/. per annum. > 

It is here proper, I should tell you, tliat the period of service of 
a medical man, in India, before liis promotion, in routine to a sur- 
geoncy, is about fourteen years, — during which time he hasHhe pay 
of lieutenant 5 from his promotion , to a surgeoncy, and Tor about 
sixteen years after it. in all, thirty years’* service, or, until he sfaajl 
have attained, what i^ now considered, the, staif-sitiiation of super* 
intending surgeon, he has ihe pay of captain. I need not trou^ 
you with the amount of this pay, in rupees, ^or reduce it into 
English money j let it suihee to a^ure you, that if ever, as a medical 
man, you make the experiment, you* will find it just sufficiett^^^ 
meet your current expenses inT[ndia, and no more. * ’ 

You ask what are the incidental advantages or allowances at- 
tadied to the medical branch of the service in India $ and I answer, 
jeroNK WHATEVER. Certain medical contracts, for medical 
which advantages, in cantonment at least, were 
and whidi were always re^rded as somethu^g given to ,tKe 
in the way of compensation for the expensiv'Cness of his med^ 
education, and.tlie lateness of his arrival in India ^ these contfp^lpvi 
have be^ hbofish^d in B^PgaVadd Bombay,^ for several 
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by tbe bteat acoounts, they have been done away with at Madras 
also, withemt any consideration, or equivalent, being granted to 
medical men in lieu of them ^ but, with the pnoUege, 1 am informed, 
of purchasing, and keeping up, at their own proper cost, from their 
lieutenant's, and captain’s pay, aU their surgied and midwifery instru- 
ments, hitherto supplied to ^cm from the Copnpaqy's stpres, frea 

expense. This estpensc, as you know, is very considerable in iba 
first instanGC,and must continue so in a climate Ij^kc that of India, where 
articles, of this sort, so very soon rust and spoil. So that the pay 
of medical officers is not superior to that of their military brethren, 
with whom they rank : while their retiring pay, beyond that of 
captain, falls vq;ry far short of that of officers of the same number 
of years standing in the service. 

One very great hardship, medical men labour under in India, is, 
that belonging, as they do, to the whole army, tWy are marched 
about firom one regiment to another, often at the remotest distances, 
not only without reason or ad/antage, but generally to the great 
detriment of the scr\ ice j artd apparently for the diversion only 
of the Adjutant-general’s office, and to show its superiority over, 
and contempt for the Medical Board. The utility of medical men, 
while thus journeying, many hundred of miles, and crossing each 
others paths, is wholly sacrificed. Tliey are, however, much 
barrass^ in this way ; and this is one great caube of the greater 
mortality among them, than even among their military brethren. 

If you have interest at the Indb House, get a writership if you 
possibly can. In this case, Ifrom the high epioluments of civil 
appointments in India, you would be able to realise a handsome 
in^peudency in twenty-two years, have fiOOk on a three years’ 
furlough to England, should you in the course of your 6erv«‘e 
require a furlougli, and the pension of 1000k a year on retirement, 
after the above period of bervicc, to the muount, of one half of 
which pension you w^ould have contributed yourself, from a small 
l^onthly per centage, out, of your salary while in India ; the other 
being made up by directors out of the funds of the Coni'^ 
jiany. If lOOOZ. a year, to retire upon, after twenty-two years* 
aervice in India, is npt more than enough for a civilian of the 
i^mpany’s service, wbat sum ought to be suflioient for a surgeou 
|Q.wretlm Upon, after an equal, length of service ? The directors 
sSff I9lt r2s. 

One reason, if 1 am rkbtly informed, for this attentigsn to their 
fdvtl servants, as assigned by the Court, was the loss in India, of 
fWeoty-five per cent, on exchange with this country, and the 
dnepf^ion of the nij^iee from ^s, 3d. to it, 8d. ^ this same rupee, 
bsl^kUevertheless, immediately ordered by them, to be issued to 
the mifitary branch of the servh^ at 52s. 6d., one third more than 
III. mtrinsio value. The loss on exchange might not have betfn 
emi$idere4 as applicable to the Mifitary, at I^t to by for the 
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fifreatcr proportion of this branch, as inhere there is no saving^ 
there can he no remittance. The directorial patronage of a 
writership, by the way, is worth about 3000/. 

Blit if this appointment of a writersbq3 he unattainable by you, 
by all means lose not a moment in taking orders for a chaplaincy, 
This is an evcelleat appointment in India. During your cure of 
souls in India, — an infinitely better thing tbanHhat of the bodies of 
the Company’s Jicgei^, and out of higlit, less troublesome, or of 
scarcely any trouble at all, — ^you would have to change your station 
not above onfe, or twice, during the period of your service, and that 
to vour advantage. In regard to <he labour of converting the 
heathen, you would make no more ('hristians than you lia))pened to 
)>eget, — liave major’s })ay, from the moment you entered the ser- 
vice, — a good roof alwa>s over your he.ul,— with a due share, of 
course, of surpitce, burial, and other fees ; and, to crown the whole, 
365/. n-year, on retirement, after fifteen years* service in India j 
being just double the pay allowed to a surgeon who may have 
served twice the time, as by the before ij noted Register : 

* A chaplain, after eighteen gears’ service in India, including three 
years for one furlough, is allowed to retire on the pay of lieutenant- 
colonel, 36*5/. per annum j after ten years, if compelled by ill health 
to cpiit the ser\ice, on the half-pay of lieutenunt-colonel, *200/. 15#- 
per annum ; after seven years, on the half-pay of major, 173/. 7#. 6d.* 

I beg of you to contrast this with the provision made for a sur- 
geon, and you will want no othir ^^ssuasive again^-t entering this 
service : ‘ A surgeon, after twenty years’ service in India.’ [and he 
is no better provided for after thirty years,] ‘ including three years 
for one furlough, is allowed to retiie on the pay of c aptain, iOli. 
l^s. a-year j after ten years, if comjielled by ill health to quit the 
service, on the half-pay of lieutenant, 73/. a-year ; and, after seven 
years, on the half-pay of ensigu, 54/. 15^.» a-year.’ • 

^\''asle no more of your time, therefore, or of your money, pn 
medical studies ; but, .sinking your doctoi^s degree, throw physic to 
the dogs, and, in jireierence to an assistant-surgeoncy, if not past 
the proper age, take a cadetship. This is worth about 500/. Duriw 
your service in India as lieutenant andcaptedmasato pay, you would 
be on a par with a.ssistant-surgcen and surgeon. As major^ yqijk 
pass the surgeon ; and having serve<> twenty-two yedrs, you 
retire the day after your promotion 29^11. a-year j as iieutenpuf* 
colonel, in succession, on 366/., (your siirge^ contemporaries 
still surgeons j) and, finally, as coipiji^^ with off-reckpuiugs, Ifom 
1000/. to 1^/. a-year, 4 - , 

The fate of a surgeon in India is, fourteen years' s^ri^ ^ 
lieutenant’s pay, and sixteen on that of captainjs } thiprty-lwp Mill* 
•service to enable him to reach superintending surgeon’s 
^001 , 0 ywi and fer/y-twp years to bring 1^1^ • 
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500Z. a year 5 medical officers being;* compelled to serve two 
in these situations, whatever their previous length of service uiuy 
have been, to entitle them to retire on the pensions attached to 
these offices a hardship>-aiid most illiberal piece of injustice, iu- 
ilicted on no other commissioned officer in the Honourable lilast 
India Company’s service. But as these appointments are not at- 
tainable in less thano thirty or forty years, to all of shorter ser\ icc 
they might as well not exist. 

To conclude, os you arc fond of your ])rofession, and may wish 
to remain in it, it might be most advisable for you, ift these times 
of peace, to remain at home ; and now that the Itoyal College (most 
absurd and illiberal) monopedy is at an end, you might practice, 
witli good success, as an independent physician in the nietro])olis, 
provided you be content with moderate fees. You would be unfor- 
tunate indeed, if you did not more than double, in ita.* first year, the 
Company’s ultimate rtx ompence of twenty aiui thirty years’ service, 
and you would have, a still better prospect of success, i\< a general 
practitioner, a degree being no more an obstacle to practising as 
such, in civil life than it is in the navy and army; but, if, after all, you 
arc still unhappily bent on going out to India, in the medical service 
of the Company, and live in the manner and at the expense you can 
hardly avoid there, you may return to England, after from seven! eon 
to thirty years service in India, with broKcii health, both of body 
and mind, to evjoy the Honourable Company's rkcomi»j3xcu for your 
services, of 191/. a year 5 a sum, after the habits you will have 

acquired, scarcely proper and* siifecicnt to find you a respectable 
lodging, leaving the trilling ei ceteras of meat, (.'lothes. and fire, 
wholly unprovided for. Heartily wishing you a better fate, 1 
rein'ain, my dear Sir, your s hiithfuUy, 

A Rktirjsi) SuKGnON'. 


To William Maxfii3/.p, Esq., Vrophiktok or E/vst India 
Stock, London. * 

Sir, — Having perused, in the * Oriental Herald’ of April last, the 
debates that took' place at the East India lloii.^c, in Leadenhall 
Street, at a Court of Proprietors*, on the 16th of March, 1827, re- 
n^^Dgithe Bombay Marine, 1 was much gratified to perceive the 
nhfe, disinterested, and honourable manner, in which you brought to 
its notice the sufferings of a corps we had toiled in together for se- 
veral years j and, altbougji^oijjijvere far my junior in the service at 
ffiat period. Believe me I now rejoice at seeing you elevated to one 
of tte highest seats in the Court of Proprietors, supported by four 
stars, and endowed with wbdom, and an anxious desire to see justice 
done to all parties, however remote. 

' as the honourable Chairman seemed disiiuffined to admit the 
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correctness of the observations you made on the conduct of the 8 u-. 
jjcrintcndant, who has gone to another world, to render an account 
of all his deeds, and whom, it appears, the honourable Chairman had 
been instrumental in getting uppoiuted to pi'lvside over tjie liombay 
Marine, — it may not be improfwr here to mention that the ollicers 
of the corps, and mysfdf in particular, were witnesses to unbecoming 
behaviour, more than you have charged him with in that debate 5 
and I sincerely hoj)e that the wisdom and justice of the Honourable 
the Court of Directors, will never again permit them to yield fisscnt 
to such appointments. 

Dispersed as our corps is at present, allow mo, wSjr, to tender you 
my individual thanks for your generous and friendljv^ exertions in 
behalf of the Bombay jMarinc, a service rhat T trust will never be 
surpassed in meriting honour and applause, whenever and whereso- 
ever it may hav^“tlie means to obtain it. 

Believe me, Sir, to remain with sincere respect and esteem, }our 
obliged and obedient servant, • 

A MAaiNi: Orrn kh 

of Foiiyfoiir yrant statiding. 

East Indies, Oct. I, 1827. 

P. S, 'JHie circumstance xou allude to in the debate, (page of 
the Mlrienial HeraUr for April, rcspieling tlie ^ I Listings’ 

frigate, and Ernaud timber or store-ship was, I lieUeve, the act of 
the Marine Board at Calcutta. 


Son n k 


Sft^^estvd by the U’iif.rj}rrttul Death of' a beloved If rot h*'r. 

Oru spring of life 1 I low sweet, liow jiassiug sweet* 
Together did >ve spend that season dear. 

My brother ! And since, for many a year. 

How seldom hath it been our chance to meet ! 

And now hath Death, insatiable and Hoet, ^ 

Thy course arresting in its bright career. 

Placed thee, lamented, on a timaless bier, 

And seal’d our parting in this world complete ! 

Yet shall we meet again, 1 fondly trust. 

Where pain and grief shall know no second bhrth, 

To hail that greater spring whicit wmts the jdst^ 

Mid friends beloved on this dixu ^jpec^ of ^ 

And where, near streams that vital fleshiness "^ve. 

The pure in heart shall see their God Hve l 

♦ Prom Dr. Hfake’a * Mornings in Spring.^ 
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OicNfittA^ Summary op the Latest iKTEMiroENOR connected 
<‘ wit6 the Eastern Wobj^d. 

Bengal. 

The General News from Beugni during the past month is m^re 
and unimportant We except that relating to the proceedings at 
Calcutta relative to the Sugar Duties and Colonizati[on; of whiA 
have made a separate article in the beginning of the present Nuiri- 
ber. The following are among the miscellaneous extracts which 
the latest papers yield. 

' Cholera Morbus, we are concerned to learn, is prevailing to a 
considerable extent in the Native part of Calcutta^ and many of the 
cases have terminated fatally. The violence of the disease, we ap- 
prehend, is to be attributed to the unprecedentedly great power of 
the sun this season through the day, and the coldness of the nights, 
arising from the north winds, which now begin to prevail. This 
month, (November,) so fur as it has gone, has not been so li^lthy 
as it usually is, bad cases of fever being by no means unfrequent/ 


* With a view to caution the commercial community against the 
attempts now making to betray into acts which would render them 
liable to the penalties of the stapip regulation, the following facts 
are detailed, upon the authority of a party on whom we can rely. 

* Two days ago a respectable looking Native broker came to the 
office of an agency establishment in this city, and tendered the sum 
of fifty thousand rupees on loan for six months, at the rate of six 
per cent, per annum, which was accc])tcd of, and a sUimped receipt 
offered for the same-r-uiKin which the broker consulted with 
anotbet Native who accompanied him, and declined paving for the 
stamped paper, stating (hat be would be quite satisfied witn the re- 
ceipt of the . parties upon plain paper, which not being acceded 
to, ftiey left the house ; and circumstances having occurred to ex- 
cite suspicion, they lifarc traced directly into the office of the Col- 
lector of Stamps. * "The |)arties returned on the following day, and 
after further negociation, tjicy paid down one hundred rupees to 

the bargain, in the usual mnr^r, when a receipt fox the 50,00() 
f ' rupees was made out upon stamped paper of the prescribed value, 
which being objected to by the brokers, upon the ground, that a re- 
edpt upon plain paper wn#nl]i thaf^ required^ it was explained to 
them, that the party borrowing the monev was willing to pay for 
the stamp, apd tbat receipt would nt nil events be as go^ with 


; Here is one of the blessed fruits of the new aystem of 
meh dobgs Were heretofore unheard of among gentfeinea in €dli»itta. 
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a stamp as without it. They then departed^ accompanied by two 
sircars of the borrowers, and proceeded to complete the transaction, 
at the private dwelling bouse of the dewan of the CoUeclor of Stamps. 
A common sircar, in the employ of the fathef* of this de^an, had» by 
this time, been announced as the nominal lender of the money, but 
which was now refiis^, under the pretext, that the brokers had 
only been employed to neg(K*iate the loan upon the condition of pro- 
curing a receipt upon unstamped paper, 

* Any comment upon the above appears quite unnecessary ; but 

the public will do well to be upon their guard. The brokers have 
since declared, that llamchundar Glioossal, the dewan of the Super- 
intendaut of Stamps, was the sole person who employed them in 
the transaction — that they received the humlred rupees paid as ear- 
nest money from his own hands, and that it was he who instructed 
them to take a rtR:eipt in the name of his father’s sircar, above re- 
ferred to.’ 

* The, Honourable Company’s Sted^ncr, Irrawaddy, reported on 
tbi^.lptb instant, (Nov.) brings twelve lacs of rupees, l)eing the whole 
a^nbunt collected in Kangoon at the date of her departure, (the 12th 
instant,) of the balance of the crore of rujMics. The place was 
perfectly quiet, and the new Woernghee had evinc ed every desire 
to keep faith with us, if (lovermncnt should enable him to do so. 
The King has issued orders for the payment of the whole amount, 
aud no doubt is entertained that it will be iiltinuitely paid, although 
not without delay and much difheuky in the <‘allcction. l^rom the 
conciliatory character of the present* Viceroy, it was considered 
that the present tranquillity was not likely to be interrupted. 

* Mr. Maingy, the Civil Commissioner, bad arrived at Moulmein 
from Tavoy. Previous to fixing himself there, he is to visit the ad- 
jacent districts, and great advantages are anticipated from his 
talents and activity. It was supjmsed that* he would make itume- 
dlate arrangements for cutting timber in the immense teak*ibrests 
of the country, which promises to be very psoductive.' 

^ Sarkies Manook, the Anncnian merchant at Bangoon, ^ho 
rendered himself so conspicuous during the ^ar, has boasted, it is 
said, that it was he who overturned Mr. Crawfusd^s commercial 
treaty, As we do not recollect what that treaty was, we are unable 
to <§8timute the xnerits of this vq^nted stroke 6f i>olicy, either as ijf 
r^^sp^ts the Bmrinepe Governip^t qr pi^ pw«.* ; ' ^ 

General Orders bj/ the Right HmomaMe the Oooemer^General 
in Coumt, 

. / Fort WillUin, 3QtU October, lB2t 
§oly»iM/a4 NupB|er-w}-<leJiJ Ryder, Sqn 
late 
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Ghazee-ood-decn Hyder, having ascended the throne of Oude, on 
the 20th instant, the Right Honourable the Governor-riencral in 
Ccmncil has been pleased to direct, that a royal salute and three 
vollies of niuskctry shall be fired from the ramparts of Fort Wil- 
liam, and at all the principal stations of the army, in honour of that 
event. 

By order of ^he Right Honourable the Governor-General in 
Council. 

' Gkoiige Swinton. 

* Acting Chief Secretary t* Gocenment? * 

^ A most lamentable accident, we are concerned to say, happened 
on the the 21st of October, within four or live inarches of Almorah, 
by which an amiable and beautiful young lady lost her life. 

^ Captain Salmon audhis family, it appears, had gone to the Hills 
for change of air, on account of health. On the day mentioned, 
Miss Salmon, in company, %ve believe, with her relati\o Captain 
Hearsey, was crossing a Sangah, or torrent bridge, when, shocking 
to relate, it broke down, and both wore preci^ntated into the tof« 
rent 5 the gentleman >vas saved, but the strength and rapidity of 
the current, along with the shock of the tremendous fall, over- 
powered the young lady, and she sunk to rise no more.’ 

The following is from the Calcutta Government Gazette. 

^ The Editors of the Nat^ye papers of Calcutta, are entitled to* 
much credit for their candour, and for the ingenuous sbuplieity with 
which they confess how little bcnclit they derive from their specu- 
lations. One Persian paper has been long abandoned, through want 
of support i and wt apprehend the I Jindi paper, the ^ IJdantu Mar- 
tanda,' docs not meet with that encouragement which it deserves. 
The Native community, it is clear, continues insensible to the ira- 
.portaiice of periodical illumination, and the European portion of the 
society takes no real interest in its dissemination through the local 
di^cte. Paragraphing is cheap jjatronage, but the Native Press, 
evSenjtly does not thrive upon such insubstantial fare jis declama- 
tory anticipations of*the marvellous effects it is to produce.’ f 

^ * The cypher of te-duy succeeds the cypher of yesterday I but we 
‘wiiiii that the real king, the low andVorthless minister keeps his place. 
/! We have not heard whether a fourth crore loan is to he the nuzzer on 
%l8 occasion to the Honourable Company. But by all accounts, some 
^ such aid was sorely required by the Government in India; yet at such a 
.time* the Company is harrrasW the Indian Government to make tlicin 
re^ttances of one or two millions In specie 1 Where it is to come 
froih^ we have not been able to learn. 

^ f So long as the Tress was free, and the Natives could, without fear, 

. make 4kelr anonymous complaints, the Native newspapisrs dotlHshed. 

• Since the licensing and domiciiiary-visit i^gulaUons^ they have of course 
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Noticbs op an Excubsion along thk Arracan Coast. 

* On the 26th January, the party anchored olf Cheduba>/Ltid visited 
the site of the cantonments, which now overrun with luxuriant 
grass, although the Ixyracks are in good order : the population of 
the island huKS much increased of late, and is now estimated at be- 
tween eleven and twelve thousand at least, there being two thou- 
sand and three hundred*houses, and live individuals to one house, 
being below thf^ usual average. 

^ On the 3 1st, a visit was paid to the vf)lcanoes, which are about 
fourteen miles from the cantonmouts : the route tlirough a 
highly picturesque country, and several villages were passed : of 
the last half of the distance, about live miles proceeded through, a 
thick jungle, with occasional patches of grass, and watered by liill 
streams, along the borders of which extended plots of tobacco, and 
i*ed pepper culrivatod, with some cedton: the tobacco was of luxu- 
riant growth. U he plantain was everywhere in great abundance. 
The approach to the crater, for about two miles, was along a barren 
ridge, between two deep ravines, the interval between which was 
scarcely wide enough for an ele]diam lo pass. As it approaches 
the summit, the path widens, and the ravines ht'come more rugged.. 
The two ])rinci])1c volcanoes are on the sninmit of tlie mountain, 
and about throe tpiariers of a mile apart. The diameter of the 
crater visited, was alionr throe hnndrcd feet, and tlnvmud thrown 
up, W'as strongly im|)regnau‘d with* suJjdiur: specimens of pyrites 
were iiinnerons. 'riu'ro are no elephants in C'heduba, and the ap- 
proaoli of such an animal to the shrine of the Naga, was suppos^ 
by the petjplo to he a novelty by no means agreeable to the latter. 
As mentioned in our last, w orship is addressed by the Mugs to the 
crater of the volcano, as the shrine of the serpent deity, or rather, 
probably, as one of the v entiintors of Pahila^ the region immetfiately 
below the earth, wliich, according to the Hindoos, is the domain of 
the Naga race. ^ ' 

‘ The party, after resting for the night at a village at the fq||t of 
the hill, returned to the cantonments by a different route, through a 
cultivated and fiopulous country : around thd villages, hemp, to- 
bacco, cotton, and sugar eauc, were in cultivation, and the stubble of 
an extensive rice crop was obsei^able*. The ri6e is trodden out her® 
by biiiraloes, but the husking is performed by the wooden mill, ge- 
nerally used by the Burraaas. It is worked by two men, and will 
clean about thirty maunds of paddy in a day. 

* Leaving Cheduba on the 2d, the party anchored off the Hayes 6n 
the evening of the same day, and went on shore to the old station 


v^hhered and died one after another i and of the few that reimdi^ 
one, have heeh or bought everi 

cordingly; tools in the hands of Government* secretaries^ and of their 
tools, uieir Native moonshies or chief servants. 
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of ingjgitibt vM 6 h ii» a thrfvlttg 5 th6 Comlnissafy bt Stores^ 
and officer in charge oCthc boat establishment, occupy Bungalows, 
pleasantly ilituated on an elevated ridge, about a mile from the 
beach. The cultivation on this side of the island is extensive, and 
cattle and poultry abundant. 

* After paying some visits to the Islands between Rainree and the 
main land, and navigating to the head ot (^ombcrinere bay, the 
party proceeded to Saudoway. The town is much txtendedv The 
cantonments are situated on the right bank of a river, and the 
gro\md being well cleared and drained, maintains its obaraeter for 
salubrity* Tfie 0'8th N. I. had only lifteeu men in hospital out of 
six hundred. 

* From Sandoway, a journey was pertbmed by Ihnd to Ghoa, the 
chief town of the 'J'ongkhwen division. The distance was about one 
hundred and twelve miles. The route for the greater pari of the 
way, lay through thick forests of lofty trees, or along the beach of 
the sea, aometiuies up the beds of mountain streams and occasionally 
over extensive plains covered with long gniss. lied and spotted 
deer were numerous, and traces of wild elephants frer[uent* The 
coast was studded as far as the eye could discern, with rocks and 
islets, which must make it dangerous at all seu^ons, and quite im« 
practicable m the south-west moiiboon. The road was intersected 
by several creeks which were not fordable, and wliich, in the rains, 
must render the land coninmnicution ])r(H arioiis. The division of 
Tongkhwen, extends from near Saudowaj to ('aj>c Negrois. (»hor 
W(W formerly a considerable town, but has been on the do<*line for 
some years, and now contains but aliout eighty houses. The peo- 
ple of Bassein, and those from the other side of th»' Yooma-dong, 
are beginning to resort thither, and there is every probability of its 
recovering its tiourisbing condition. I'he whole district is, indeed, 
more thimy peopled than any part of Arracan, but there is no want 
of resources, and with a jprotecting and mild government, it will, no 
doul|^ speedily attract it^bitants. 

•After Visiting the southern boundary, the party returned by sea 
to Ramree. Th^ innumerable reefs and islets along the coast, and 
the strong set of the current to the south-east, render this naviga- 
tk»n Intricate and perilous. * TliereMs no oncliorage in the neigh- 
bourhood of Foul island, in less than lifty fathoms. The town of 
Ramree is becoming rapidly a place of considerable trade and po- 
pulation. It now contains not fewer than eight thousand inW 
hitants/ ' 

PisoovshY ov Coal m Ai78TaAI<tA< 

* A discoveryi which it is expected wiS turn out to be a vahuible 
doe^ ha^ been recently mode by the Keverehd Mir* Threlkeld, tit 
l4ike Mae^Oarrie, in the district of IUid> Mbtake.^ He was about 
to build a Aimiu^y wlth^what he oohsidetred to be a very ftne black 
stone, whieh he had found iu abundance in the heighi^urhood of 
bis durdUng^ when, upon close inspection, he ascertained it to be 
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Mfiial is called iti England cannel coal (I think it so spelts) The 
overseer of the Newcastle mines has been at )ieid*8 Mistake to 
mine coal, and he reports it to be of a very superior Quality, 
beyond the Newcastle coaL The vein lies almost on the surface of 
the earth, and can, therefore, be worked at a trilling expense. First 
comes a layer of inferior coal, three feet tliick, which is immediately 
succeeded by another layer of excellent coals, about live feet thick, 
and then comes the camel coal, three feet thick, which can be taken 
out in solid masses a yard square. These coals have been discovered 
on the banks of Lake Macquarie, from which an easy communica- 
tion can be opened with another lake, only a1)out one luindred yards 
distant, which the stock-kee[)ers say, empties itself into the sea some- 
where about Bun^aree’s Noah (a bay a little to the southward of 
Broken Bay), but the black natives insist that the lake communi- 
cates with the ] 3 rokcn Bay itself. Should this latter be the fact, 
and it will soon be ascertained, the facility of communication from 
thence to Sydney, by water carriage, will greatly enhance the value 
of the discovery j but should it turn out otherwise, still it must be 
considered important. I'he bar of the river at Rcid*s Mistake, 
communicating with Lake Macquarie* has only four feet and a 
half of water on it at low water ; but there is good anchorage, oot^^ 
side, for vessels of moderate buthen, etjual, at all events, to the 
outer anchorage at Port Mac‘quarie, with any wind except a 
strong north-easter, or wlicn blowing a sourtherly gale, in which 
latter case the port of Newcastle would be open for their recep- 
tion.* 

Asiatic Socikty of Bekgal. 

‘ A Meeting of the Society was held in November last, the Ho- 
nourable W, B. Bayley, Esq, Vice-President, in the Chair. The 
Society on this occasion elected the Houc/urablc Sir C. E. Grey, 
President, and Sir Charles Metcalf, Vice-President. , The following 
Gentlemen were also chosen Members : Sir*Edwai^ Captain 

Sterling, and Dr. Tytler. Monsieur Belanger, Naturalist at Jhe 
French Government at Pondicherry, was elect^ an Honorary Mem- 
ber. Various works were presented to the liibmry by the Horti- 
cultural Society, the Society of Arta, and the Philosophical Society 
of Philadelphia ; also a treatise cm three ancient Sculptures on 
Anniversaria Rcipublicse Sacrae, by Professor Reinhardt 5 tiie Sdl- 
dier*8 Manuel, by Lieut.-CoL Harriot, Peck’s Desidera^ Harris’s < 
Voyages, and other books, by Dr. T^ler, and Reflections sur lea 
anciens peuples, Lessii Opera, and Doctrine of Dltunnta, by Dr, 
Burlini | a variety of Greets of Natural fiom the East- 

ward, was present^ by Tytler, and a coQ^klii of Minerals fhmi 
Bnndetetind, by Cajptein ISraiAUm ♦ ,, 

^ With reference to th^ ' inerfasing zeal wid dcUvity in 
of ili tlom d 
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Society as may lie inclined to associate for this purpose, fonmng such 
regulations as they ini\v find expedient, to be submitted for the con- 
lirpiation cC the S<jcicty. ^ 

* Connected with this subject, also, an application was submitted 
by Mr. Ross, for ,the use of the Society’s roeftns, for a short course 
of Lectures on Mineralogy, which w^as readily granted. The 
course will consist of six Lectures, to commence on Tuesday, the 
4th of Decenilx^r, and to be repealed weekly, on th^ same day, until 
completed. • 

^ A paper by Dr. Tytler, on the Diigong, or Dayong, with draw'- 
ings by Mr. JSennet, was read to the Meeting. The bones of four 
diderent individuals of this genus were picked up by Dr. Tytler at 
RufHes* Bay, on the north coast of New Hollands in one instance 
they w’ere sufliclently numerous to form nearly an entire skeleton of . 
the animal, which is placed in the Society’s museum. The Dugohg, ' 
lh>m its pccnliar upright position in the water, and the general ap- 
pearance of the ujiper jiart of the body, is supposed to have given 
rise to the tales of Mermaids seen in the Eastern Scuis. Although' 
noticed by tlic Dutch travellers and naturalists, who termed it the 
Sca-cow, it w^as very imperfectly known, until descriptions and spe- 
‘cimens were sent to Eurojie, by the late Sir ^Stamford }lallie.s, and 
observations from this source, by JSir Everard Home, w-ere published 
‘ in the Philosophical Transactions. Tlie animal is not uncommon in 
the Eastern Archipelago, but,, its existence on the coast of New Hol- 
, l^d is made known by Dr. Tytler for the time. Dr. Tytler 
is disposed to think tliat sameafHnity may exist between the Duyong 
ahd the J>agon of the Philistines, as tlie latter was prolwbly a com* 
}|>ound of the head of a graminivorous animal, with tlie tail of 
a fish, and tluis resembled the Sca-cow in structure as w’ell as 
namer 

‘ A notice by Captain Herbert, of the site of Coal in the Himtilaya, 
with specimens, was also submitted. This mineral is found through- 
cmt^tlie whole line of Sandstone hills, that lie at the foot of tlie great 
Himalaya chain, forming the transition to the plains. It ocjcurs in 
flat veins or seams, move or less inclined to the horizon, the greatest 
thickness of which has not been found to exceed nine inches or a 
foot, whilst, in geneivd, they are lyuch smaller, not exceeding, in 
some pkices,jjjihe twentieth of an inch. The composition is, in ge- 
neral, impalpable ; but sometimes fissumcs the ligneous structure. 
Wicre the ligneous fibre boa disappeared, the fracture is conchoidal^ 
and frecpieutly marked with concentric circles, similar to Cannel 
Coal. It burhs with flame, giving out a thick smoke and bitumi-* 
nous smell, and leaves a reddish browu asji^ of equal bulk with the 
fragment. • These properties refer it to the bituminous coal 

^Besides th^.^jbfiyality^of the moah|cd& coalKpoiuted out by Lieut 
Tt Oautley^i^'^ i^ to the Society, Capti^dn Herbert 
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lias discovered the following : 1. The Timla Pass, leading into the 
Dehra-doon, specimens of the coal from which place were sent by 
C/Rptain Herbert, m 1817, to the late l)r. Voysev, and pronounced 
|>y hvown coal of Werner.— *2. The Kheri Pass, where 

it pri^ipally exists as lignite of considerable thickness. It is found 
bere in two places. — 3. Ascent from Bhamouri tf^ the Bhiin Tal, in 
the bed of the Raliyu. This is considered by Captain Herbert as 
best entitled to attenLi>«n. The largest vein is about four inches 
thick, and the coal has a high lustre, and occasionally a perfect con- 
chordal fracture* rcseiubling Cannel coal ; it burns with a brilliant 
fliune, eniittiiig a sulphurous smell, and being occasionally incrusted ' 
with sulpliur : the specific gravity averages about '1.3. — Captain 
Herbert seems to think, that these indications do not authorise any 
expectations that coal mines of any extent will be found in the 
Ilimalajs, although it is not impossible, that they may exist in the 
trough between the secondary sandstone that skims the great chain, 
and tile primary ^andstunc which makbs its appearance at Delhi and 
other places. 

‘ A paper, by Dr. (fovan, was laid before the Meeting, containing 
a report on the mineral and \ egetable produc ts of the country about 
Nahu, with registers ol’ tlie weather for April and May last. 

S\n abstract of the registers of the barometer andth ermometer, 
kept at Singapore, from 18^20 to 18^25, by Oaptain Davis, was also 
sulimitted. 

Observations on the (icology of pan* of lluudelcund, Boghelcund, 
Saugor, and Jubulpur, wore aho communicated by Captain I’ranklin, 
'These ob.'CTvatioiis commence at Mirzupore, and include diflerent 
portions of the ranges of hills belonging to the great central /one of 
Tlindoostan. Tlie first range of hills, the tract in which the Falls 
of tile foiise (jccur, and the country to Ha^thi, beyond Loluu^ong, 
are of sandstone. At Hathi, it is succeeded by argilhw?eoiis* or lias 
rnuestone, wliidi is considered by Captaih Fjanklin as the same with 
Has Hmeslone of Kngland. Beyond this, to Saugor, the overlying 
rocks are of trap, and, at the place below the upper, surface of that 
rock, ooeur wacken and baysalt, and an earthy or impure limestone, 
beneath which is amygdaloid, lying on sandstone:** The northern 
harrier of the valley of the Merbudrfa consists of the primitive rocks. 
Jubulpnr is situated at the foot #f a fange of granite hills. Captain 
Franklin is of opinion, that granite is the basis of the different ranges 
visited in his tour — in some places, near the surface, but in others 
separated from secondary forxhations, by intervening stratifications of 
primary rock. The sandstone formation is, in genera^ of conside- 
rate thickness, whilst the limestone differs from that found in 
parts of the world, by being iWerely superficial, and not exceding an 
ayerage 'thickness of fifty -feetw A collection of specimens accomV. 
panied Captain Franklin's communication, as well. p a geojl^cy^ 
map and section, and a seridg of bammetrlt^ele^vlimv * 

Oriental mruM, W, !7. ~ ‘ C 
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The following comu^unication> from a Correspondent Madras^ 
contains all the news 'we have received from that quarter during 
the past month. The letter is dated the S}8th of Sept^bpr, 
1837 : 

r 

^ At this Presidency little is now going on. The first regiment 
of Native Infiintry have recently arrived •from the Tenassarlm 
coasts where their services were no longer reijuire^. The olficers 
were very happy at returning, as they suffered numerous privations, 
* particularly in procuring supplies ; the sepoys look miserable and 
emaciated. * 

^ The cholera still continues in the ceded districts, in that part 
'rf the country where Sir Thomas Munro died in July. Lieut enaiit- 
Cotonel Chambers, of his Majesty’s forty-first Regiment, and his 
lady, fell victims to it at the t*nd of last month, under vci*} iiiolan- 
dioly circumstances. They were travelling from Bcllarv to Ban- 
galore, accompanied by their daughter, an amialjle young lady, of 
eighteen years of tige ; and, on reaching their totits, at a vilkig^ 
named Bogapilly, Miss CJhambors was attacked with the cholera 
mo^ violently. However, from the evert it>ns and attention of her 
' Toud parents, she got over it, but was no sooner a little recovered, 
than her dear relatives were both stvt'lclu'd before her, labouring 
under the dreadful scourge 5 they both expired witliin a few mo- 
ments of each other. The Natives, alarmed, had all runoff, and 
left the young lady with the corpses of In^r parents iu the tent ; and 
lu that dreadful situation slie remained for forty-eight hours, when 
ahe at last got bearers, and })roceeded to Bangalore, a distance of 
seventy miles, where she arrived on the Jlst, and tJic bodies were 
buried the same evening in one grave. The funeral was attended 
by all ^ the Europeans \it the station, and a groat concourse of 
Native^. 

^ Our Acting Governor, Mr. (iraemc, cQiitinues to do all he can 
for Ma fmnds, while his day of power lasts. He has lately ap- 
pointed one of his relations* a Lieutenant Graeme, of 'Uic fifth 
Regiment of Light V^avalry, to be Assistant to the Resident at 
Mysore. The appointment had been given by the late Governor to 
cue of his favourites*; but'it is sa?d he declined it. 'fhe giving 
at such situations to military men is considered a great grievance by 
the Civil servants here. Mr. Graeme has also had some other oppor- 
tunities of serving his friends, in filling up vacancies that liave oc- 
cnirred; atHDiigst others, that of Deputy Adjutant-General of thq 
Ainmy, which beca^^o vacant in etmsoquence of the retirement of 
Lieul^iiant-CQlonel Cadell, who, after a service of twenty-eig^it 
lyprs, during a great part of which ho held Staff situations^ has yp- 
riie sword, and become a partne? in the mercantile house hi 
Mbsm. Arb,i»il|^im^Co,oftW^ 
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< You frequetitly advert to tbe great disadvantage to the military 
service^ arising from officers being ignorant of the languages spoken 
by the sepoys^ and others under their comiY^nd. I send you a copy 
of the proceedings of a Court Martial, arising from this j^hIso General 
Walter’s remarks on the subject, and another circumstance of a 
Police Court, where this want was sadly exhibited. The former 
case 1 copied from general orders ; the latter was^couiraunicuted to 
me by a gentleman, wl^o had it from one of the j)arties concerned* 

^ The subscription, for erecting a statue in honour of the late Sir 
Thomas Munro, has continued increasing. Several Native princes 
have subscribed liberally j amongst others, the Mysore Rajah 5000 
rupees j the total sum subscribed is 85,000 rupees. • A meeting of 
the subscribers was held, on the :tOth of August, at the I'rcsidency, 
when it was resolved unanimously, “ I'hat the Committee of Ma- 
nagement be authorised to appropriate a sum not exceeding 6000 
rupees, for the purpose of obtaining a copy of t})e best full-length 
portrait now extant ot the late JMajor-Geucral Sir Thomas Munro, 
Baronet, and K.C.lh, to be jissociated with the portraits of other 
distinguished chanicters connected with this ih*csiclency,” i^c.,v&c. 
And it is prf)])().^cd, to such of the private friends of the late Sir 
Thomas Munro, as may be desirous of possessing an Eugraving of 
his Portrait, as well as tnie of Lady Miinro’s, that tViey should sub- 
scribe their respec tive names in a book opened at Messrs. ArbutU- 
uot and Co.’s for that purpose, on or before the lirst day of January 
ntsxt. 'J'he amount of the subscription to be lixed as soon as the 
names are known. 

^ This latter proposition docs not seem to be so much relished. I 
heard a distinguished oUicer say, the other evening, when the sub- 
ject was talked of, that he had already subscribed 50<^ rupees for 
tlie monument, which he conceived tjuite enough } indeed, he added, 
with a shrug of his shoulders, 1 know not wliy T should subscribe 
at all, if it were not for the appearance, as I had never any reason 

to admire the late fiovevnor.” » 

« 

' Retrenchment was the order of theduy>in every department, during 
the Government of Sir Thomas Munro. I could quote many sin- 
gular instances of his economy ; as au exmiqlle, take the following 
public letter, dictated by him a few^veeks after he assumed the Go- 
vernment of Fort 8t. George, you ^viil perceive from its date, be 
having arrived here in June, 18W. The matter to vi^iich iteirelates 
was this : A peon belonging to the collectoratc of Madras, after 
having been eighteen years in the service, was struck with leprosy, 
and became so loatitsome and disgusting in appearance/ that he was 
dis<d)argcd from his situation, and so much was he an object of ah- 
terrence, that none of his relations would allow him to enter thdr 
dw^ting^ He thus became an outcast, and, labouring under .sa 
dreadful a hemanog^ to get a peritioiv forwarded 

vernment, through the Cell^for under 
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ported with testimonials of his former services and character, and 
praying for some small pension during the remainder of hiisi miw-* 
rable existence. His pay, when in employment, had only been seveft 
rupees mondily, and he stated, In his petition, that his family had 
abandoned him, that he was driven off the public roads by the po- 
lice peons, while endeavouring to solicit charity, and wShouM fall a 
prey to starvation, if not relieved. — Here is the reply : 

‘ To the President and Memhets of the £oard of Jievemte, 

* Gentlemen, — I .am directed to acknowlcdife the Veceipt of your 
Secretary's letter of the 17th ult., (341,')recoii)meiMlinsf that a pension be 
granted to a peon in the cutcliery of the Collector of Madras, who has 
served for eighteen years, and is disabled for fui ther service by ill health. 
It will be proper that tlic C.\)llectors employ one of his near relations in his 
stead; but, with regard to the proposal to grant him a pension, the 
Honourable the Governor in ('‘ouncil desires roe to communicate the 
following observations to you. 

' Public servants ouglit to be. rkained in employment, only \vhlle they 
are able to discharge their duties, and ought to provide, like others, 
against the inhrinitic.s uf age and sickness, cither by parsimony, or by 
en^ging the affections of those with whom they arc coniuM’ted in life. 
Public aJlo^vanccs generally exceed those which the same class of per- 
sons would rccciye in private service; and, since pensions arc not granted 
to private servants, there can be no necessity for making such a provision 
for public servants, when forced to retire from cmployjneut.* 

' The economy of a public establishment ought, as far as possible, to be 
copied from that of private life,^wherc all the circumstances, by which it 
ought to be affected, are wellunSerstood and carefully attended to. Occa- 
sionally there may be cases of merit, or of sulVering in the public service, 
which arc entitled to the liberality of Government, in the same manner 
as the just claims of private servants on the charity of their employers 
are admitted ;mit, as a general practice, the (Jovernor in ('ouncil considers 
the pensioning of superamuiatcd servants oft public establishments, in- 
depeudentljj of other objections, to be attended with an indefinite ex- 
pense, that is wbolly unnecessary. I have the honour to be. Gentlemen, 
your most obedient servant, 

(Signed) .s D, Hill, Secretarif to Government. 

* Fort St. George^ Sept. 1,':1820. 

' No commet^ is necessary on this affecting case ; every candid 
and liberal mind must condemn it. The poor petitioner bad no rela- 
tion to fill the situation from wbich^be had been removed, and God 
knows he (^uld have saved any ?hing from his pay. One word 
more of Sir TnouKis Miinro, and X have done. I'lie world was not 
aware of his ability, nor conscious of his worth. In the manage- 
Bqient of pub^c affairs, his judgment was equalled by few ^ his probity 

' . v , t . ■ „ — 

* If this rule w'erc gtrictly applied, tKeh no pensions would he grant^V 
hut Governors and great men make this rule for their tiufmorir^hly ; in 
tkeir own ^oses thoy put it tutide, and a|k and receive pensions, however 
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aijid disinterestedness were, I am confident, exceeded by none. His 
letters were written with strong good sejpse and in nervous lan- 
gvmge* In private life, I know he had a strong sense religion, or, 
at professed to have j but he seldom showed any symptoms of 
compassion towards the unfortunate. 

* I have not sufiicient opportunities of ascertaining correctly, how 
far he reformed, altered, or improved, the financial aflairs of his 
Honourable employers. The prevailing idea is, that, during his seven 
years* adminisiVation, considerable savings have been effected, and 
many judicious systems established, the benefit of which future 
years will more fully develop. The civil servants, iu general, were 
disgusted with his parsimony, and always alleged that he was more 
liberal towards military men j but, on a candid review of both sides 
of the (jucstion, it is difficult to observe any great difference. It has 
always been considered, that the civil servants were overpaid 3 eon- 
setiuently, they have liad no recent additions ; oflicers in the mili- 
tary service are certainly still far worse jiaid than they. However, 
during Sir Thomas Munro’s government, a general system of eima- 
lisation was adopted throughout the whole Indian Army, not a.^n 
act of his, (although it is kn<»\vn he was consulted on every part of 
the arrangement,) but by the Supreme Government, acting under 
instructions from homo. This arrangement caused a greal deal of 
promotion, and tended to conciliate many of the officers. To the 
lower branches of the army. Sir Thomas 31unro was singularly kind 
and indulgent, having created several inferior grades before unknown 
here, viz., deputy-cummissarics, iissist ant- commissaries, and depiity- 
assistant-coihmissarios, of ordnance ; overseers, sub-overseers, and 
sub-conductors, &c. 3 thus holding out a prospect to deserving men 
of arriving at a respectable rank, although they might Save come to 
India as recruits for the f!ompany’s army, as it was to such, and to 
meritorious men from his JMajesty’s reg*im 6 nts, that these sibilations 
were opened 3 and there are now lilling them not a few men who 
have signalised themselves in the field of buttle, and others who, 
through a long period of service, have^ conducted themselves in a 
manner that would do credit to any service. In these inferior 
arrangements. Sir Thomas Munro invariably consulted Colonel 
Conway, C.B., Adjutant-General of the Coast Army, an officer no 
less conspicuous for his gallantry in action, thhii for the urbanity of 
his manners, and his universal philanthropy, which liavetTcndeaed him 
so generally esteemed throughout this army, and obtained for him, 
from all ranks, European and Native, the title of the ' Soldiers' 
Ftiend / a name he richly merits, as he is very forward in recom-* 
mending deserving individuals, particularly when opposed to igno- 
rance, supported by interest and high patronage. 

General Orders by his ExeelUney the Cofnmander-in-Chie/i o 
^ Iis»d-<|asirters, Choultiy Plain, Aagnst 10, TB2;^, ' 

* The foUoAving Extracts from the confirmea Proimftiigs of a Native 
General Court Martial, held at Wal^ahhad, on Fxll^l^eijiOth day of 
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by virtue of a warrant of authority from his Excellency 
J<ieuteHa»t-Genci*al Sir George Townsend Walker, G,C.B. and K.O.T.S., 
Coininander-iu-chief, arcPpublished to the army. 

‘ Jemadar Bava Saib, .9th regt. of Native Infantry, placed in arrest 
on charges preferred by Ensif^n Jackson, 2th re^. Native Infantry, and 
is Charged as follon'c . 

*Crmr 1. With appearing, on the night of the 12th of IMay, 1827, at the 
Barracks where the Collector’s treasure-guard was stationed, at Cudda- 
lore, in a state of drunkenness, and then and there creati^ig a disturbahcc, 
although repeatedly warned away by the .sentry on duty. 

*2. With disobedience and neglect of duty, in not vhiting the treasure 
bandies at twelve o\*lock at niglit, when ordered by Ensign Jackson. 

^ 8. With entering, on the night of the I2tli of May, 1827, the liut of 
sepoy Ramassanmey, of the .9th regt. of Native Infantry, when lie was 
out, "and attempting, by bribery, oi* other means, to seduce IVrnnascy, 
a person attached to his family. 

‘ 4. With drunkenness on the nights of the 22dand 24th of Muy, 1827, 
while on route to Madras, he being at tlie time attached to a treasure 
escort : 

* Such conduct being unbecoming the character of an officer, prejudi- 
cial to good order and military discipline, and in direct violation of the 
Articles of War. 

(Signed) J. Ct-teMKNs, 

Captain in charge affha \)lh Native Infantry, 

By order, (Signed) '\\ Tf. S. Conway, 

AdjvtHnf’-fiCHeral of the Army. 

‘ Wallajalibad, June 10, 1827. * 


• * Tlic Court, having most inalnrcly weighed and considered the whole 
of the evidence brought forward in support of the prosecution, as well as 
what the prisoner. Jemadar Bava Saib, 9th Regiment N. 1., hath urged 
in his defence, is of opinion : 

* Fintjing, on the first charge — Guilty of appearing, on the night of 
the 12lh of May, 1827, at the barracks "where the ('ollcctor’s treasure- 

' guard was stationed, at Caddalore, in a state of drunkenness, but acquits 
the prisoner of the remainder of the charges, 

^ Finding, on the second charge — Guilty. 

* Finding, on tjie third charge — Not Guilty. 

^ Finding, on the fourth charge — Guilty, with the exception of the 
precise dates, which hqve not, been sufficiently proved. 

* The Court having fountl the prisoner Guilty, to the extent 
set forth in its tindiugs, which being conduct unbecoming the character 
of an officer, prejudicial to good order and military dlscipHne, and in 
ffircct violation of the articles of war, doth sentence him* the said Jemao 
dar Bava Saib, 9th Rc|dment N. I., to be dismissed the service. 

(Signed) Abuul Nubbv, AwX mark^ 
Subadar Major , l9>tktH€gt. N. /,, and President . 

.^Signed) U, MvneoTr, CaptaiHt 
, .Jjep.Ju^e^Advocate^Gen,,^. 

(Signed) , 
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' The procccdin/fs of the Court Martial on Jemadar Bava Saib are 
approved and confirmed ; but, under the recouiinciidation of the Court, 
the C<nrimaiidcr-iii-Chicf is willing’ to give theyeinadar the advantage of 
the small portion of evMence produced against him, and he is hereby 
r(}stofed to his rank, the duties of wliich, it is hoped, he will more carOi- 
fhlly fulfil in future. 

(Signed) G. IJ. Walker, 

Lieut, -General and ComMn-Chief, 

l^EMARKS nv THE CoMMAN DER-IN-C hIEP. 

* As it appears, hi tlie prudeedings of the Court Martial on Jemadar 
Bava Sail), of the yth llegiment N. L, that a single European commis^ 
sioned o Ulcer, who could not speak any Native language, together with 
a Jemadar unable to sj)eak English, was sen tin command of a detiich- 
meut, the coniinander of his corps must either have acted with very 
little judgment, or a very bad practice must prevail in the service, which 
Cfiuiiot toj) soon he put a stop to. It is the interest and tlie duty of every 
ollicer in tlie (Jompany^s service to leum the Native languages, as cxteii- 
sivciy as his abilities and opportunities will admit j but the Hindoostance 
is absolutely ncc'essary to enable him to fulfil his comuiou duties, and it 
h expected, that, at the end of one year at farthest after Ids arrival in 
India, every oificer will be completely master of it for all colloquial 
purposes. I luring that period, lie will not be put ou any detacbment 
duty, unless under tlie command of another of the same corps ; but he is 
expected to attend on all regimental Courts-martial, and on all general 
ones also, at the station of his corps. xV strict examination is then to 
take place, and, if found qualifiWl in Hindoostanec, he is hereafter to 
lake his turn of all duties in common .with other officers. ^Should he 
not, however, prove <pialified, tlie next officer who is, must take his place 
when called upon for detachment, and, for eve?y daf/U- duty so taken for 
him, he must take the regimental and other tlutics, as they successively 
come to ihe turn of that oliicer; ami, us the Urders of the Court of 
Directors for half-yearly examinations will in future be strictly enforced, 
the ("ominander-in-(^hief is fully determined to attend to no recommeu- 
diitioiis for stafl’ ajipointments that are nc/t supported by prcfficiency 
in one language, at least ; and should an officer be found deficient hcru^ 
after, on a second examhuilion after his yean of probation, his name will 
be put dow'n as incorrigiUe, for the further decision of the Court of 
Directors. 

* There i.*^ also another point in these proceedings, which the Com- 
mander-ia-Chief finds it necessary to notice ; The third charge is assu- 
redly introduced for the protection of the property of an individual in a 
hired prostitute. Now, it is a principle *coniinon to all Courts, that a 
complainant must plead with clean hands ; and no Court, at lca$t none 
Under British influence, can be empowered to protect aw immoral action. 
It must, then, be understood, Uiat hereafter no such charge is tvet to be 
admitted bn anV Court martial. 

(Signed) O.T. WAtKBB, 

Lieut,-Genera!, md Cmmander-m^Cki^n 

■ ^ 

• ^ A miniature paintelr, who bad obtained the permission of the 
<?ourt of Directors tp tjji tedia in the pioseeutioii of 
lessioi^, n^ived^ a few yeairs Bombat; letter# of te- 
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commendation to many of the firat residents there. He was well 
received, and succeeded pretty^ell on his outset ; but beiufr a diffi- 
dent man, and not of a piicpossessing appearance, his business became 
rather dull. however, managed to get together a few tlioUsand 
rupees, when he was recommended* by some of his friends, to go into 
the interior, and, benefiting by this advice, he visited the Courts of 
several Native princes, w^here he was employed in all sorts of 
painting, from rajahs and ranees, to peons *vnd dancing-girls, ele- 
phants and elephant-carriages, horses and dogs, kc. ,l3y humouring 
his customers, he amassed about 5()..000 or 6'(),000 rupees. He 
arrived, in the course of liis lour, at a military station on this estab- 
lishment, remarkable for its salubrity and fine climate. Having 
been unvrell for some months, and finding the place iigrco him, 
he resolved to reside there for some time, a]\d purcl'ascd a good 
bungalow, hoping to meet with employment in his j)r()fcssion . ! I o\v- 
ever, in this he was disappointed, for he got little or notliin;.*: 1o do, 
and having all his money in hfs hands, he looked ahoiil him to see 
how he could lay it out to some advantage. The roiintry around 
him had recently become famous for producing o)»iuin, and great 
profits were derived from dealing in it. To this, therefore* he ap- 
plied bimselfi and got on very well for some months, until he fell 
into a dispute with the nath^ of a village in the neighbourhood, 
relative to the quality of a supply of the poppy milk, (from whi(‘h 
the opium is extracted,) which he had purchased from them. The 
villagers alleged, that he wronged them out of ab(^ut 700 rupees, 
and complained to the superiritendant of the police at the statioTl, of 
the wrong they were sullcring. The superintendant happened to 
be a young oflicer who had, tlirough interest, got appointed to the 
commissariat department, and had, as at different stations, (he 
management of the police also, llnfbrtunalely, he knew little of 
the Native language, but allowed all to be coiKlucted by a large 
fiehisker^4 Brahmin, who is styled the CutiralL This man, having 
ingratiated himself into tjie favour of this inexperienced officer, was 
employed to interpret in every case where Natives were concerned ; 
and it became proverbial at the station, that the good offices of this 
interpreter could carry through any cause, were it ever so bad : so 
that numerous unjust' decisions were every day given, through bis 
care to interpret matters so as to' favour those who had fec'd him 
most handsomely. ‘ ‘ 

' The Painter, hearing of this, thought he would employ the sable 
fMivocate to conduct his suit before the court of the supeiintendant 
of ^police, and accordingly sent for him to his bungalow, explained 
all to him^ and told him he would give him 200 rupees if he could 
get the cause decided in his favour. To this the CutwaUs^;r^> took 
. his notes of instructions, and taught his^lient his lesson for the tieit' 
. day, when he was to appear before the police. Being about to rellr^; 
the CutwaU hinted that he j but* the cUeitt was froiii 
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ttie north side of the Tweed, and' refused to pay the costs till tjie 
cause was settled. The Cutwall barrister would not agree to this, 
but made his client give him a promissor;^ note, agreeing to pay 
him 300 rupees in thirty days from that date, on receiving which, 
he made his salam and retired. 

'The Cutwall, on reaching his house, founS the cornpUiinets, 
the village people, waiting for him, in order to enter inlo some ar- 
rangement to secure liis interest on their behalf. After a very ^short 
negociation, agreed, on their paying him down 350 rupees imme- 
diately, that he would have tile cause decided in tlicir favour. They 
paid him the money, and requested an ackuowlcdgqient from him, 
stating the object for whicii it was ])aid ; but to this he refused to 
accede : he then gave them instructions how the) \sT.rc to act next 
morning before the siq^crintendant of police. 

' Both parlies appeared next day, at the aj)i)()intcd hour, hcff)re the 
youthful .Iiidge, who, having an appointment to go out at hvclvc 
o’clock, with Iialf a score of cadets, to hunt pariah dogs, was in a sad 
hurry to get through the day’s buvsincss^ and, on hearing the com- 
plaint from the villagers, as interpreted througli the Cutwall, and 
then the defence of the painter, be deckled it against the latter, and 
ordered him to satisfy the villagers- instantly, or go into eontine- 
ment. Hio painter tried rept'aledly to get a quiet word with his 
Counsel, wlnlc before the ('<»urt j but he could not effect it, and ulti- 
mately settled with the other party for 500 rupees. • 

‘Soon after this, he commenced making preparations for leavingfhc 
station j but, as this took uj) some time, the |>eri()d arrived when his 
note for the 300 rupees, given to the Cutwall, became due. In the 
interim, he had never been able to jiiect with his fiithlcss solicitor, 
who studiously avoided him ; but, on the day the note fell due, a 
peon called with it for payment, which .of course the paiifter re- 
fused. He was again carried before the superintendant qf police, 
and asked why lie refused to pay his not« ? He told the sfory ho- 
nestly, acknowledged Me had done wrong in granting it for the pur- 
pose he did 3 but the Cutwall tiiirly denied the whole transaction, 
and offered to bring witnesses to prov’^c that ,he had sold pearls to 
the painter for the amount. He ac^iually did bring forward two per- 
sons who affected to know it 5 one pf them a native, of indifferent 
character, the other a Europeifli, who has since been ruined by his 
dealings with the Cutwall, and his own imprudence, or rather ex- 
travagance. On such proof, the superintendant of police orderjfjd 
the painter to pay down the 300 rupees, of go instantly into con- 
finemet|t in the common Bazaar Choultry. He chose the lattcfr, and 
not allowed to go home to his house, although he stated to the 
. soperihtendnnt that he had^property to the value of 50,000 rtipees 
there. After remaining in the Choultry three or four days, amongl^ 
of Native crimin^s, a{idy^fin<^be could obtain nosatis^ddh, 
he jBenti^fhe^^OO rupees, got back nls note, ’and reletised j after 
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^bich he speedily quitted the station. The superintendanf. 
himself was shortly ajllei* removed^ but his sable courtier still 
exercises his, abilities in the same way, wheu not checked by the 
vigilance of the officer now in the department. 

* There are several other instances of the mal*administration of 
justice by these youiig military superintendants, which I shall shortly 
bring to your notice, particularly that inflicting corporal 
punishment^ which these otffcers do individually to a great extent, 

'In one of the numbers of your ‘'Oriental Herald/' lately received 
here, you speak of the labours of the Coiuniissioners, for inquiring 
into the debts of the late Nabobs of the C'arnatie. Are you aware 
that here we have a Commission of the same name ? It is com- 
posed of three Bcngjil civil servants ; the first Commissir)ner re- 
ceives a monthly salary of 4 , 000 , the second .' 1 , 000 , and the third 
!8,000 sicca rupe'cs j in all about one thousand pounds stcrliufx, i)cr 
month ! besides an oflice establishment of a Registrar, a ho‘^t of 
half-caste and Native writers, moonshces, translators, examiners, 
and interpreters, &c. Altogether, the office department, including 
the rent paid for a hemse, as an office, (but the greater j)art of which 
is occupied by one of the Commissioners, as a dwelling,) amounts 
to about 10,000 rupees more, monthly, being rather more than that 
paid to the Commissioners themselves. There has recently been 
added to it, an officer, a ca})taiii of a Native regiment, with the 
title of Mahratta Translator to (he Commissioners, a situation un- 
heard of before, but carved out for tlie favourite of a man in power. 

, 'It is really amazing to see how the«e gentry get on, or, rather> 
bow very hard they work for their bread. The commissioners seldom 
meet oftener than once a week, and their sittings then never extend 
)>eyund an hour, or an hour and a half at the utmost 5 and as for 
tsome df the examiners, translators, and others, they are frequently 
Jpipwn fc> visit the office but once a month, and then tliey go on pur- 
pose to receive their pa^f 

'The situation of Registrar to the Commission has been vacant for 
a year past, the gentleman who held it having died, and no other be- 
ing yet appointed in his room. The late Registr was a hard-working, 
indetatig^le man, who seemed to have 110 object before liim bot 
money. Money was his (j^aa nim, and he adopted every mea- 
sure to realise it, from the buying and selling of mats^ chatties, and 
. bamboos, to Europe and China investments, Carnatic, stock Cpm- 
pany*a bonds, and English bills, &c. &c. In fact,, he tried every 
thing, and, ffke all other speculators, he at times cleared large sums, 
hud ^ others was less fortunate. But his situation, as Registrar to the 
Coidffiissioners, afforded him many opportunities of dealing in Car- 
natic or Nabobs* botfds very greatly to his advmitage, as he frequently 
realised Imge sums thereby, robbings in a ipanher, the 
tbtd desciiftion of pjmpert^^ ^ ^ ^ 
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^ I could detail many extraordinary transactions of this man, which 
would astonish those unacquainted with Indian politics j one in- 
stance I will give yoti for the present, which you wil> allow is bad 
enou^Ji : I regret, however, to say there arc several even of a worse 
description. Mariy years ago, a certain Native had lent to one of 
the Nabobs of the Cart'.atic, through that prince’s ministers, the 
sum of ‘27,<X)0 pagodas, tor which he received a bond in the usual 
manner. This bond he s<^on after miirlgaged to a family of Arme- 
nians, at that* time very wealthy, but since sadly reduced. They 
advanced a sum of money, e(|ual to the value of the bond, and held 
it for some lime. Siibsequently, the Nabob’s minister paid olf 
about 15»()0() ])agodas, leaving i‘i,O0O pagodas still due. The bond 
was sent to England for adjudication with many others, and long 
and anxiously did the Armenian wait to hear of the decision or 
award respecting it ; but many years elapsed, and no tidings of it 
arriv't‘d. In tlie mean time, the Armenian had some ]jccuniary trans- 
acitions with the money-getting llegistrar, and became indebted to 
him in the sum of f),()00 jiagodas, for which balanc e lie pressed him 
daily, threatened to arrest him, and slyly mentioned his claim 
on the Nabob’s bond, which, with interest, now amounted to about 
30,(J00 pagodas. The Armenian, territied with his threats, readily 
oifered to deposit the receipt he held for the bond, as security for 
the t),<)00 pagodas, until he could either pay the amount, or the 
award of the liond arrived from England. The keen Kegistrar 
took the security, but at the same time observed it was little better 
than waste paper, as it was very unlikely any thing would ever be 
got frrnu them, f lowevcr, it appears, he knew his game well, and 
must have written to England, on the subject of this claim, sotiti 
after he got the receijit for it into his hands } for, in about twelve 
months from the date of his receiving them in deposit as a security 
for the 6,000 pagodas, a plan, originating doubtless with bim^ was laid 
tor getting full possession of them, and ipost ably and artfully was 
it executed. The llegistrar, not, of course, wishing to appear in the 
matter himself, had recourse to a friend, a man well known here for 
his ability in conducting such negociations, having long practised the 
trade. Tliis gentleman waits upon the Armenihn, talks friendly to him, 
and mentions the large suras of m6ney many individuals had lost by 
dealing in Nabobs’ bonds, ai^l adds that ne himself had suffered 
severely. He then inquires, what had become of the claim the 
Annenian had ? T'he poor man tells him all the story of hi^ distresl^ 
and of his having mortgaged the receipt, with the Registrar, as secu- 
rity for 6,000 pagodas. He is then asked if he will seH his claim for 
a moderate suni, cash. The Armenian points out that, With 
iht^re^, the total sum now exceeds 30,000 pagodas. After a 
great deal of duplicity used bctwi^cn the Registrar and the peTi^ 
wlmm he bad engaged in the business, (for the unthinking Arm^n 
gone often to thd RftgUtrar^to consult him about by 
whom he was always |bld there was no chance of the a&oaht being 
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pai 4 ) he at last sold it for 12,000 pagodas to the afores^iid gentle- 
mail) 6*, 000 pagodas ^ere j)aid to the Kegistrar to give up the 
mortgaged receipt 5 the other 6,000 he received in money. 

^Much ingenuity and address had been used to acconip]||& this 
bargain, which I will not detail to yon, but pass on to its conclusion, 
which was this : a few weeks after the Registrar s friend had got jjos- 
session of the documents, an advertisement appears in ' 'fhe Govern- 
ment Gazette’ here, from the eonimissioiicrs, stating that the final 
award of this very claim \\iid jmt bent roA'dved from rmgland, from 
which it appeared that the sum of 34,000 pagodas was payable to 
the holder of ut. This advertisement bears the signature of the 
Registrar 5 and, after considerable diiliculty, the Armenian traces out, 
from undoubted authority, that the awjird liad arrived here, and was 
in the hands of the Registrar some time previous to liis friend pur- 
chasing the claim to it for 1 ^ 2,000 pagodas. The Armenian llien 
goes to the person tc» whom he had sold it, who aft’ects to be ex- 
tremely concerned about it ,* but says, it is really one of tiiosc un- 
lucky occurrences that will sometimes happen. He deplores it much ; 
but what can he do ? lie Wfis so straitened tV)r cash himself soon 
after he made the purchase, that he actually sold it to a friend for 
the same sum that he had paid, and this person had drawn the 34,(M)0 
pagodas. The fact comes out, that it had gone through two pur- 
chasers’ hands, and then came into those of the Registrar, (tor whom, 
in fact, it originally had been bought,) in this circuitous manner. 
Thus had he, by taking the adVautsigc of his situation, and imposing 
on an unsuspecting individual, cleared 22,Oiyo pagodas, or near 
60,000 rupees, ( 8 , 000 /. sterling.) 

* The poor Armenian, thus duped out of his money, has been 

recommended to commence an action against the executors of the 
Kegtatrar, aiid the other two persons who lent themselves as parties 
in this nefarious transaction 3 the result of which 1 shall communi- 
cafis to you. ^ ( 

* The instance you gave, in the number of your ^Oriental Herald * 
for March, 1827^ of the gross imposition carried on by the Commis- 
sariat officers in the purchase of horse grain for the army, is allowed 
to be perfectly correct, and several iu that department arc not a 
little annoyed at it. However, the Commissariat is, I find, in some 
instances, a money-making concern j particularly in supplying the 
European soldiery with arrack, the liquor commonly used by these 
men in India. It yields, in many instances, a clear profit of 900 per 

to the Honourable Company ; it can always be purchased by 
indiyiduals, at Madras, at something less than one rupee per gallop j 
it is at the rate of half a pint daily to every. European spkUer 
in India, for which the soldiers pay at the rate of tl^ree rupm pec 
giving their Honourable masters, for whom they /ri^majiil 
nege in fi,; fanner banished, a <jkar |>r<?fit two rupifts.; Mi 
gr^at quaiidty of this liqViof is us^ by coum^y-born and hall'-l^'te 
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people, as well as by Europeans, the profit from it yearly must be 
very i^reat, besides what is made by the Commissariat servants^ who 
origindly purchase it for the army/ 

' Bombay. 

TifWatest letters from Bombay state that the British ate in ami- 
cable relations with the Native rriuces in different parts of India ; 
that is to say, with the assistance of the bayonets employed for this 
specific purpose j and, as far as externals can indicate, things pro- 
mise a lasting* quiet. But, under all this quiet, measures are in 
progress Mhich, it is thought, will originate a tlaiiie, the intensity and 
destructiveness of which few will venture to predict,., but which all 
will contemplate witli alarm. 

It api)ears that Lord Hastings, in his ' Expose of the Financial 
State of India,’ at the period of vacating his government, cither 
wilfully docoived the world and the Court of Directors, with respect 
to the nurplus revenue of the country, or was deceived himself by 
his inaptitude for accounts. Tlic blind followingthe blind has pro- 
duced tije usual disastrous consecpienccs j and the mental opacity, 
and weak eonfidence, of lii^* I-ord.'jhip s successor, in relying on re- 
sources whicli he did not ])ossess, have involved the Government in 
India in pecuniary dilliculties, which will probably end in bank- 
rn])tcy, unless the most speedy and energetic measures be adofited 
for reducing the expenditure, to an extent that must necessarily 
alVect the etiicienc) (if not something more) of every branch of the 
civil and military services. The Fres^doncy of Bombay is depend- 
ent on that of Bengal for supplies. The Bengal Government is 
incapable of meeting the wants of the sister Presidency, and has 
directed the expenditure of Bombay to l^e diminished, instantly, in 
a specific sum, the inagniUidc of whicli is so great that, in saving 
it, reduc tion must be carried to an extent jKiralysing general jeflici- 
ency, disregarding the claims of individuals, involving injustice to 
the troops, (in case it be necessary to tou^li their pay,) and origi- 
nating universal discontent and disgust. What the consequences 
of all this may be, time will show. Jiut the necessity for reduction 
is so conclusive, that it becomes more imperative than any order 
could make it. Every effort, therefore, is hecesSary to proceed 
w'ilh the greatest caution, to effect fhc object with the least possible 
sacrifice of efTiciency and influei>cej ftir Ibis purpose, civil and mili- 
tary committees were sitting in Bombay, composed of the mo^t.c 
talented men in both services. "SVe shall see whether or not they. ^ 
sacrifice themselves, as well as their friends. Mr. Elphinstone, itis' 
said, on receiving the desixitch from Bengal, ordering tlfis retrench- 
ment, paid into the fJi^neral Treasury the sura of 45,000 rupe^, being , 
the amount df payh-tid equipment of an increased number of Govern- 
ment-botwe peons, which, had been kept up for the last two years. 
redu^lbhs are to embrace institutions, all works opd depart- 
meiliiWa'ifcientific as^|^ ofa nat|ira^;gm4 ttio^je^ected 
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with internal government, finance, ^police, justice, army, and marine. 
With the same precipitancy, want of judgment, and recklessness 
of consequences, whicli characterised Lord Amherst’s rushing into 
the Burmeses War, has he ordered the present reductions. Th|ygunis 
to be reduced are fixed, and it matters not, it would appear||Bvhat 
risk ; hut such sum V are to be saved, the manner of it is the 
‘Bombay Government. The suddenness of these reductions will 
he found a great evil to the army and public servants generally : 
and when it is considered that our ])ower in India exists only on 
the confidence and fidelity of the Native Army, any ^'extended mcfi- 
sures, affecting the interests of such an iiiiporUint body, should be 
carried into effect with great caution. It may be said, indeed, that 
the measure is imperative, as the expenditure exceeds the revenue } 
but it should be recollected that the increased expenditure origi- 
nated in cireumstaiices which are not likely to recur, that the 
expenditure will be partly reduced by those ( ircinnstancc?. ^ easing 
to operate, and that, for the n-est of the inere;ised expenditure, it 
might be gradually and imperceptibly reduced. At the present 
time, it is believed that the troops are already too wTuk to secure 
efiieiently the perfect internal tranquillity (such as should exist under 
^ well-organised Government, for the security of persons and pro- 
perty) of our extended territories in India. 

The ‘English in that country have had some melancholy proofs 
lately, how powerless they arc in the hands of the Natives, when 
they choose to act against their officers individually. Two officers 
were, not long since, murdered in Bengal, on the Ganges one (a 
Mr. Dallas) has been lately murdered at Nagpoor j and, still more 
recently, two distinguislied olficers' were assassinated in another 
part of India the one. Major ^Vallace, of the Second Madras 
Cavalry, who was shot dead on the parade, by one of his own 
troopers 5 and the othcr^ Major Evan Davies, of the Bombay army, 
who commanded a body of Reformed Horse, consisting of several 
regiments in the service^of the Ni/ain, He was desired to extend 
some of our reforms in his troop j a party of his men fell upon 
him on parade, and he died covered with seventeen wounds ! 

The folbwing is a copy of the report of a Court of Inquiry held 
pn the subject, the accuracy of which may be relied on ; 

At a Court of Inquiry, of SvhicV. Colonel Sayer was President, 

, adsenubled at Mominabad, the 25th of May, 1827, to ascertain the 
&use of the mutiny in the bd regiment of Nizam’s llefurmed Ca- 
iajFy^ . On the fith of May it appeared that, about the lOlh df March, 
young officers had commenced their endeavours to get the Mo*« 
bcumn^edans to shave their beards. Shortly previotts to ^te, Ac 

Havildar Major, on being reproached for shaviUjg the 4ioly hair on 
hid chin, replied, that he sliould soon see m 
ment On the lOth tfae^ 


^ery mn in.(4i0jregi- 
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out the orders for the day, that every man in the regiment should 
be shaved. In consequence of which the Mohammedans assembled 
at the Resalder's hoiish, in great distress, ard would not be pacified 
till a Jemadar returned from the Adjutant, to say it wa^^a mistake. 

morning Major Davies ordered a parade, and himself ex- 
plained to the men that there was no cause nhirm 5 that some 
worthless person had spread a false report, and there was no desire 
for any of them to be t^iaved. In the order-l^ook of each troop was 
found entered^ 911 tlie loth of March, an order, expressly prohibit- 
ing oflicers from intertering with the hair, and explaining, that every 
ma.u might shave* or not, iis he pleased. 

* Nawab Alluin Alice Khan said, that ho obtained tfie order of the 
loth of A larch, and that it was written the instant he acquainted 
Major !)a\ies tlial the iiumi weie unhappy, under the apprehen- 
sion that ilicy must be shaved. The order and wishes of Major 
Davies were entirely counteracied, in this and in other respects, 
and the feelings of the men were totally disregarded. Personal in- 
dignity was practised in uumcrou^* ways, to all ranks, till, on the 
rithofMay,t\vo Mohammedans were held by low-caste horse-keepers, 
and forcibly shav ed. The regimental onicors of the brigade striv- 
ing, by every moans, to shave their men, it would be no great won- 
der if a faithless, ignorant, irritated !vlubulmaa doubted . the sin- 
cerity of his IJrigadier to preserv e his holy hair, when persecution, 
and even violence, was used, by his own nephew, to deprive him 
of it. 

* About two o’clock on tiie morning of the (Itli of May, Ifavdldar 
Khodyar Khan, being on duty, collected ninety men with arms, and 
told them they must go with him to Major Davies, to complain of 
the oppression under which they sulfcred. Emissaries were sent to 
the first regiment, but no one could be prevailed ou tojoinjhem. 
A little before day, they moved from near the Durgali to the Bri- 
gjvde Parade, nearer to the town and th.e ry.vines ; and, during the 
movement, their numbers decreased to about thirty-live, most of 
them boys and recruits. At three o’clock the assembly w’as reported 
to the European officers, and live men of a troop i>f the iid regiment- 
were ordered to paviide to kcHjp them in checTv. Major Davds, at 
day-bveak, called up Nawab Allum Alloc Khan, a pensioned llis- 
nlder, in a tent in his garden, arad told hun wliat had happened, lie 
said that the boys had spoiled every thing, but he w’^ould try lo put 
hU to rigirts, and mounted his horse to to pacify the discenf* 
tenteil. .*ile then went to Dr, Morgan, and asked him to accom- 
pany himi went off before he was ready, and very*saou came 
back, liappy in the belief that they had returned lo their duty, and 
never suspecting that they had only changed their ground, 

* Mr. ff opke?^ the only officer with the third regiment, rode to thi 
Ihiea :da][^Ught^^^ tl^e di^ce of sixty yards ftom the 
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^ular assembly, dismounted, and tlfrew his sword upon the ground. 
He tried to persuade them to return to their v lines. In reply, they 
stated their grievances, und requested their dbcbat'ge. IXe desired 
them to go \o their lines, toid the same should not happen to, them 
agiiin 5 W they replied, ‘ cannot go to our lines 5 take ^ pay, 
and all we haytjS, b^give us our discharge and our arms. You 
have, on a fonui^rQcdasioti, macW^js promises, and we can no longer 
place confidence in you.* The men were cocking their pistols, and 
Lieutenant Thcket sent a Jemadar to !Major Davis to say, that some 
of his men had assembled, and would not listen to ahv one, and lie 
desired hb would come imd speak to them. 

* Major Dat^is vtas wnth the Nawab in the garden, and instantly 
rode to parade, as rccuiired, with Brigade Major Reynolds, He 
ordered' JLieuienant Tucker to form a foot parade, which extricated 
him, and reto^oVed the supposed cause of thrir pertiirbalion. He 
thena^ked the men the reason of their assembly, and the v*u plied, 
^ We have been tyrannised over, and tbrclMy deprived of our beards, 
by Major Davis inquired, whose beard had been sliaved ? 

and MohUmmed Azeeni Khan came forward. Major Dav is said, 
^ You certainly been oppressed, but 1 will do you justice ; 
go side.* He then asked, who brought out the standard 

/JThc'y exclaimed, they had all done it ^ but this, he 
^n^'itbpossible, and could not be admitted. Me ordered the 
^taudl^rdto^ thrown down, wdiich, after being repeated once or 
twice, was obeyed. Lieutenant Reynolds explained to them that 
they were required to give the name ot the person who brought 
qut tlie standard, and to go to their lino^, and nothing more should 
be done to them, ^lajor Davis added, ‘ 1 am your security in this/ 
8tili hesitating to give up the name of Ihe person who brought out 
the standard. Lieutenant Reynolds was sent for the first reghnent, 

^ and iSlajor Davis still tried to prevail on tlieni to name the person 
who brought out the staudmd. The trumpet of the first regiment 
sounded thi^ trot, and Major Davis turned bis home towaw it, 
when llavildar Kodyar Khan, j^eeing he could not escape, put his 
pistol M«gor Dav is*s breast, and shot him before he apprehended 
dangerr ^"he calling out, * Fall on,* was answered by a dis- 

charge of carbides and pistols from the mutineers. The Havildar and 
another attacking liiii? with ^swords. Major Dav is fell ftom his horse 
to receive numberless sahre wounds. The pjirty of third r^i- 

S ent which had been formed po keep ,the discontent in 
K>ut two hundred yardfti distant, charged and dispi^Mjhe mur- 
derers. were kilkd^ three diqjd of wounds, one lost'uU hands, 
eight are missing,' some*, of wliom were woundl^d, epd seventeen 
tried by a Court JVJ^artial. i;,ieuteiiaiit Sterling issevet^lXwmupded. 
LieiiL Tucker had the waisiband of his pttntidoqQsbldvm'0^,Wa 
"stroke, aimed at Ms neck, waa^rde<| off by iJftrviUgtioD, 

whosehdi^was sl^t between the lie reared up |a 
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-which ITavildar Kbodyai* Khati and two of hia companions took 
post and died. Two dufFodiers wer« t»hot tliMongh the shoulder^ and 
several horses wonnded'^^s^Tho dead wer® tre,ited with^every pos- 
sible iiadignity^ " * 

* The niittihecrs being disported, ]y^«yor Davi^^ssi^^ted by two of 
them, mounted his horse. Shot thfOTgli the body, with iifteeii sabre 
wounds, his mind was ftill «'|>ared and he rode quickly to Doctor 
Morgan, h.illcd Jiis horse by w^oid of command, toll, and desired to 
be carried homo, thai he miglit see hjs wife, and settle hih affairs, 
riewas bo well on the Stli, th.ithis friciitls had hopes of his reco- 
very j but the intcnidl wound began to bleed afresh/ qfud this day 
was his last.* ’ 

Among oMjcr piccv^s of iiitcllis:eiK c Irom Hombny, we boat tliat 
tlioy h* d been hn’ jnan> months lookiUi* forward to a rc-casting 
of thciirditii liiocoso, l^tjthc ^reat delay that bad ‘ttd.en place, 
h.il 1 a mmy to inlei lb it no altciation would take place# If the 
fliaii'^c vli( aid be eiirh icsolved c n. and cainod into crfcct, it irf 
hoped ih it this diMdca ol the tctk^a-ti al i.stdbh*'hrn^nt will be 
fou unite enough lo be i (aimnt t^d to the <aro of a liberal ahd be- 
nign, as well * 1 pj >«s and e.ilj^hteacd man, sucha-i the laleBlsl^op 
Hobtr. It is said, tbit the tongrogation at Boiab^iy wai^.udicdh- 
nisUed, on the l^Uh of August last, in a decided antl-toler&tloiti sW** 
moil, from f)r llawtayiie. The doc time tbi> dignitary Inculcated 
is thiU we should oviuco to the tint we do not constrain 

tboui , but lint 'We pthj fuidt/cs/)/>c ihciii.* j\ow, putting WThatci*)^ 
clbc may hie been prt\u h..fl on this occasion out of sight, thodo 
two words, wluch \\c have niark.^d in italics, arc of Ihcmselve® 
enough to show, that this Illj^h Piicst knows nothing of the true 
character of the Kativos, and ajiprcciates them in any other Way 
than the rig)ik«ne. Let him only reflect foe a moment oii tlK^ eu- 
dunng spirit which rules iheir conduct to us (the British) inf theit 
comtry^ It it^nly by their patient, temperate, and'sulfcHug drs- 
jioshton, that bis Noice'is permitted to be ^ heard among them 
at uH* Were their principles a‘» intolerant as /n%, the opportM^ty of" 
rciterati^ug eltoh tenets would, perhaps, nevsr bc^ hini< 

again. TheKi^lish ought ait to live in India, under the never- 
bieeph^g " that they are sojourqors through the forbe irauco 
of ulol^ un<|^ thch* rule. This same Chtttch Dignitwry has,»it 
sei^cd3> *stfao f^buured, by reurcsentationa ^ the <TOvemment, to^ 
effect n % some par^^ of the Indian ecclesiastical 

systeni.^;^»i9 hibtipns were reject^ athead^uirters, akhMjpl^ 

to^ linnmh the Way fbrUhfctoiifecej^Sia by‘*tlnaiap#‘* 
of iftljhdant Mhlatiom \aiia eermon ojy^pded to, though, 
not the fiftrf; h'^ksftid, Jirthe 'or tow^r, followed t)m 

fdjhflw, ai^vhiapaiflay,^ by the disa^ppointment. * 

Orie^itat m N ' 
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occasioned the usual nicetings for compUmentaiy addre'>scs, io 
which the following d^>cument^ taken from a late Bombay paper, 
allude 


jt Tuf the Sheriff of Bombay, 

* 8ik,— 4Ve, &e tmdcrsicrnod, Request that you will be pleased to con- 
vene a meeting of the British inhaldtauth of PombaVi on any day which 
you may consider most con\eiaent, in order to atford them an oppor- 
tunity of considering in inatmer they may best e'vjiresa Oieir seiui- 
ments of reiitret on tpe approachiniif departure of the Honourable Mouut- 
charleB Blphinstonc from Bombay. 

^ We lia\t the honour to be. Sir, 

‘ Your obedb nt 


Thomas Boohanan, Sup Marme, 
Oboaoe Noii^on^ Otn, 

P. LvioTiTOlr, m Hu Stn£ 

J. !tAWrAY^^I!^ AnhhaiUU 
WimiiAM Newniiau, Sit to Oort 
Vanci Kj&V(WSit>rt Judgf ^ide Cen 
d \Mf:s Foa^s, Menhant 
«IOHNMit>NP, Sup Sarsrton, 


M. Dn\ iTiiE, Merchant 
Pat S ^F.^^ a u j , il/ir rt hunt 

*J WFODEUntllN, ^liiOUUi tioi 
U> Morris, St( to Oort 
lloHi>R’i W\LL\rB, Store hviptr 
»SvM (lOllDPFLLOU, Lit ut -Col 
Willi VM JsHorroN, Muchant 
John R Rlid, il/m/mw/. 


For aoiiie time there were obstacles in the way of this meeting, 
acoldneatj on the part of the independent inhabitants to ^oome 
ioT^axHi In the regular fircfc, gut up at the dopartuio of every i»o 
Verpor or great inau in India. It looked ill to see the requisition 
got up by Secretaries to Goveuunent and dependants of Mr. 12. 
At length a mixture of merchants (four) was obtained, and the thing 
went on as usual , the addressers boasting of not flattering ami 
cringing, till the great man tor the time being wa^ going away, and 
had IIP power to benefit any one » ns if the fruits of obsequiousness 
were not to be'*gathor€}l from a s/orewor, who ia.turn looks for 
hu retiring dose from the same ready i rew. To Rulers clothed 
with despotic power over men’s fortunes, all addrosbcs of praise ate 
mifiplacedl apd suspicious. The praises of thosti who dare not 
object 01 ^ ceuaure, 6dn only be valuable in the eyes of very little 
nranded men. Is Mr. Flphipsfone such > 

♦ — 

fUnce writing the ahoVe> we learn, by an oveivknd ika^patcli 
frotft India, dat^ the I6th Of November, that §ir J^ohh Mcdcolm 
, had safely reached IkMnbdy ou the l&t of that'montl|k,^d that 
Mr. BIphtostone had resigned the Government^ to Hot Qm t)ie 4th. 
The Ex-Governor left Bombay on the IDth of Noveniberi in com- 
pany with Major Wallace, for the Retd Sea. and both have reached 
4 Egypt, on their* way to E|i|ope. former intetuk making a 
journey though Palestine adS ihjm to Gonstaitiidopte^ and is not 
expected to reaekEhgbiid till irovei^bet next) the latter comeh 
on by way of Malta without delay/ 
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Wfdnesday^ Manh 19 » 

Tttis iiay a General Quaitcrly (%urt was held at the India House. 

Tlie minutes of th« last Court having been read^ 

The Citaijm vv laid, before tiie Court of Proprietors, papers relative 
to the aeumut's of fetoek in Indja'for the years 182G and l§275 papers 
that had L lely been presented to Parliament ; and accounts of the super-* 
ammatums ranted since the last General Court. 

GRANT ro CVPfAlN IM ( flANAN. 

The < 'll VJUMAV then hi formed the Court, that it was made special, 

' for the iinrpose of biihiniltiuiir for coiibrnmtion the resolution of the 
Gennal Court of the PUh of December last, appro\ injur the resolution 
of f'oui’t of Director® of the Tthof the same month, ^rantinjjf to 
('a])t am Thomas Buchanan, tiu present Siipeiintejidant of the Bombay 
Marine, a pension of HOO/ per annum.* The lion. Hugh liiodsay was . 
in the Chair. 

The Ch\irm\n mo>cd, tint the motion be confirmed. 

TlieDfpi i\ ('huiujvv (ftlr. Patti son) se< onded the motion. 

Mr. PovMiER here wished to ]mt a question to the Chairman of «0 
simple H nature, that he nas sure it would cause no disedesion. 

After .1 areat de<iJ of dibcussion, in uhich Captain and Co- 

lonel »staiihope insisted^ on tlie Cliairj^jan adhering to the rule he had es- 
tablibhed, of not allouing qm'siions lo be put until the busmesa of the 
diy ufis iMincluded, it was decided that IMr. Poynder should defer put*> 
ting his question, upon which he said he dioujd be prevented, by peculiar 
eiicuinfatauces from stopping till the business of the Court was over. 

General Thornton rose to protest against the motion being carried. 
He was sorry that his amemhneut had not been carried the la«t Court. 
He would not press the same anicttdment'again, but as he |aonght (he 
grant excessive, he should propose, that, after the words * eight hundred 
nounds,* t^re slmuhl be added, ^ until h suitable employment could 
fie ptovided for him,’ * 

Mr. Gauaoan said he would oppose the motion, unless some such 
umendroent as bad been proposed wais uttaohed to If the pensmu 
been called for by long and sign.d services, he should have underwood 
(he reason for bringing the motion lieijpre tlip Court ; but there was no 
Incapacity in this case from agt, indrnuty, or sickness j and his servleeSi, 
however meritorious they might be, were not of that signal nature as to 
cdl for this grant. The office to which Captala Buchanan was appointed, 
stli[l Oi^tinund; one person was turned out, and another was jput 
That such a o<mr&e might be expedient, he would edimt; but did h 
tM the change was to be follow^ by sheh an exfla^rdijafirf al^ 
lotrtiiiee Id the petsdu who %vaa removed ? It npi pe<sn stated that. If 
any s^abt^ employment should be found for m pensioner, the pension 
shoi^lnergd in the emoluments of that empNi|ment; and he, umrefore^ 
thonAt the Cofnpi^ itself into the wone sltdfttlofi 9i 

whwSTJkfeeJicved it a» to th« which had hofn made In 

£a\our of Sir d. MaleoKm n ^ me to be made at a]i» U 

' N 2 
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ou^ht to be considered as a doating* pension, and if such a provision was 
inserted in tbe motion, he t^pnld not oppose it. (/fiwr, heuf!) 

The ('jjaium^n sajd, that the pension to be given to Captain Bu- 
chanan, on the ground that he was superseded from a situation in which 
he bad every right to e^xpect that he uould lonjj be continued. He had 
no objection to the nati^ of the amendment, if it could be altered, so 
as to state he was to reedve it so long as he was unemployed s but to say 
^ that he was to hold the pension till he was othenwse provided for, was 
* to pledge the Court of liiiectois in a maimer, to make some such provi*^ 
sion, hear!) * < 

8ir F. OMMAii^isY wished to know what ivas the age, and the number 
of fainilv of Captajn Buclianan, and what w*is the salary of the olfice lie 
had lately held. 

The Chairman said, that the salary was 3,300/. a jear. With rc'^pcct 
to the amendment, he had no objection to the spirit of it, and if it w ei e 
worded ^ivhilc he should be out of office,* it would be more satisfactoi 
as not binding the Couit of Directois to find an office for Captain Bu- 
ohaiian. (If car !) 

General Tjioui^ton said, that he was not quite satisfied with the 
alteration,* but, nevertheless, it so fur un^wertd his purpose, that he 
had no objeetton to witUdriuv his amendinent in favour of that of tlic 
Chairman* 

Mr. Gavaoan wished to ask, whether bir J, Malcolm had given up 
hia pension^ 

The Chairman said that he had not. 

Mr. OaHaoak : Then my humble opinion is, that be ought* 

Colonel Stanhope obseiveil, tl/at bird, hlalcolm had received that 
pension for his past servii Cd. 

Mr. Bionr stated, that, although ho had come into Court with the 
iippress|on> that Captain Buclmnau was aiiout to receive a largo pension 
without adequate sen ices ha\ ing bee»i pcrfoi mod, yet, from all that he 
had heard, be was satisfied of the justice oi the giant. 

Mr. I)x:iLpN begged to ask/ whether a grant of this nature conttnued 
^ after the Company should die. 

The OiuiRSXAN liopcd the fcoxnpany would nev^r die, (hear]) but if 
it unfortunately did. Captain Buchanan had only a life interest. 

Mr. WiGJWtM stated, tliat, in all Companies incorporated by charter, 
pensions, given as tlds one was, only continued during the term of the 
chartci*. ^ 

The motion, with the ChaumaiVb amendment, was then put andi 
carried, ** 


SUSPENSION or A JunoB IN IN or A. 

The Cn airman stated that the Court was further made special, for tlie« 
purpose of taking into consldeivitlon the following motion ; ^ 

* 1. That tlie Court of Proprietors has beard with regret, tbatMr. f^rtenay 
Smith, CSdcf Jud^o of the Bopremc Native Comt in Bengal, has been 
ftim his for having expiysaed the lollowing opinion, >^naxndy, tbpt 
S);^ts apjteale^ to the authudUes hi England arc decided by them After inhny 
and as the |JCK0<i of the ihmourable Coi»mmy*s chorttsr Vri» 
mire, and as, after the expirataon of the promt Charter, it Is 
iroetbfvjt Witt be renewed, or % govemuietii of the couhtry wftt liAt^aflMitnica 
by hU Majesty, in my opUiloft, die eeeui%of the OovetimUmS B soefrMScsnRoS 
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Ve accepted. Bat as this is an uncommon circumsfttncc, it requires tbc concur* 
rence ot another Judge." 

*2. That Mr, Canning, when President of the Board of Control, acted upon 
the same principle as that for which Mr. C. SmiAi lias been eondemned,***Uie 
former having refhsed to sancHon a pension which extended -die grant heyokid 
the period of the Kast India Company’s Charter. 

* 3, Tliat the conduct of the Oovernment in susi^n^ing Uds most upright 
Jud^e, for expressing his honest opiniuq^ is ralculatcd to coirupt the fountain of 
Jnstice in British India; and that Mh. C- Smith, in laying clown the rule of 
equity* and protecting the weak from tbc strong, has done hU duty, and deserves 
tlie approbation of this Court.* 

I'hcCiiA'RMAN begged the gallunt mover (C’obmpl Stanhope) to allow 
him to that the records of the India Iloii't* hml been examined, and 
that no information had been yet received on the ^ubjoct. 

The IIoMoiKable (’olonel LKicnsTrnSTAMioPK said, that, if that were 
tht‘ ca«o, h( h,id to I'oinplain of the lemi&sne'^s of their Indian (Tovern" 
merit, for not sending home informiition oii what bad been before the 
pnbiie for so many months. Hut if the Directors were not inforiiicd on 
this subject, it bceanic necessary for so humble an individiiol a; himself' 
to gi\e them information on the bn'>ine«^. What be bad to cornplain of 
waft, that the f’Jiief Jndire of the Niitiie Court of India bad been sus- 
pended for the expression of Hi's ripinbm, though given in language both 
mild and reasoualile, and in a case between the C'onipany and one of it'i 
subjeciHj ^vhcnever they saw a man oppressed, it was ih'dr duty to defend 
that per.ion. The gallant Colonel then jiroceoded to allude lo the case 
ill question, on which * 

The OirtniMAv observed, that, v.h«ttcver might bo the private inforiiia- 
tion of tbc gallant Oniccr on the subject, it could not be a matter of 
debate in that (Jonrt until something ullicial had arrived. (//^<n%) 

The Honouraldc f hiloncl Staniiopi; thought, that us the measure was ' 
public, and as it had been brought before the llounc of Oommon.s, by 
Mr. Brougham, and not then denied cither by his Majesty's Ministers, 
or by any, of the Directors, lie uas quite in order in bringing the question 
forward now. 

ITie Chaiwmax observed, that Mr. Brougham’s motion Ijad been 
postponed, on tlic very acconut to udiich he had already ailudod. 

The gallant Colonel then consented to postpone his motion till the 
next Court, • 

THE CARNATIC nURT. •' 

Captain Maxfixlh rose to call the attention of the Court to the above 
subject. The gallant Officer, after giving a short hi^ofy of the oi^gin 6f [ 
the Camulic Debt, and the appointment of the Corainissioners, censured 
strongly the delay which Uad^akeit place iil the adjudication of the 
claims, (Ihe eotninis&lon having been in existence from 18015 to the pre- 
sent tluneD a* well as the immoderate expense which had been incurred, 
To'ith^dhht the commission ought to have endeil before tills, ho read 
the fohowing extract from a report of the Commissioners in 1824 : > * « 

<lw‘ hdnour to' state, ift ow last report, tMt Vm biul 4cci^ 
till ttie' eases, wit& the exception of a ^utnerons cltus^ of 
sniwiMms, Wropbsed to be comprehended uu^r the new nrrangemeh^ 

which tW rhtnilie 

Cosnmis4^lienr in Inma enabled u$ to jBdjUidlcate$ we» 

instritcdpus m 

to relieving ua frpm m . 
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necessity of investigatin^tlie said class of small debts j and we furtheif 
stated^ that we had lost uo time in transmittinf^ insinicUons tor the Uik 
of the okims of Me^rs* Chase and Compeny^, and otherh, 
whose cobCb were included fii the Relief Act; (69 G, III;) it is our 
duty to stiite tfithc Honourable Hotise, that no return, in respect to 
either of tlicse subjects, has as yet been rccciu'd by ua from India. 


* We had the hononi;to report, that wo had not failed repeatedly to re- 
quire returns to our several instructions, but that wc appieheudedthat the 
illness of the hocond Commissioner, and his absciiq^ at the Cape of Good 
Hope, and the death of the third Coxiiiuissioncr at a later period, ond 
the arranf^ementb for the appointment <»f their sun't'Jois, (which, 
thoiii^lt we believed them to have been complete, had not been announced 
tons,) had occasioned the delay duriuu the then past tear. We have 
now to state to thi<« Honourable Ifou»e,that, havini» waited until the arri- 
val of the ships, wliich sailed from Mudras in the bei^inniuif of the year 
IB24, and having received no despateheb fiom the Cumnii&s,ioners in 
India, wc, on the20ih of Aui^^iist, 1824, felt it to be our duty to address the 
Right Honourable the Covernor-Gencral in (hmucil, of Bengal, who, by 
the fourth clause of the Deed of Agreement between the Bast India Com- 
pany and the creditors of the late Nabobs of the Carnatic, and ot the 
Amfeer-el-f)mrah, dated the lOth Juh, 1806, ahme possLSscb control over 
the said Cominibbioucrs, as such, rcqueviiug that he wouhl lie pleased to 
call upon the Commibsionerb to explain the eaubCb which have so long 
prevented a compliance with ournuineroub inHtructiun<»; and in the event 
of their explanations not proving satislactory to his Loi d‘*hip in ('omn il, 
that he would adopt sindi uicasuie& as might seem to lils imrdbhip lit and 
proper, to ensure due and prompt obedience, on the part of the Coni- 
missionerb in India, to the directioiib which they iiui} havi already re- 
ceived, or may in future reerhe, jrom thib Board.’ 


The gallant Proprietor then exprco'^cd his dibapjoobation of extending 
the powers of the Coimnissiou to the bcttlemcnt of the debt of the 
Nabob of Tanjore, and concluded by movimr, 


f UIV ICJIVIt 


* That it appears to this C’ourt, by . , 

before Parliament in 1821, that the J, 

Total aggt^gate sterling aiuount^of the claims was 30, 21 ( 1 , 707 11 4§ 


Aggr^te of absolute adjudicature in 1 lyonr of parties . . 2,445,630 0 Bi 
Aggr^te of provisional adjudication in tavour of parties 40,000 17 10 


2,485,630 18 6i 

ite of ahaoluU* adjudication against paities. In- 
ClU^g the pcGrtionstdlsnlkwed in lUirus favoui ably ad- 
judicated 27,163,070 2 4} 

Bahiuce of claittia remaining for adjudication, when Returns, 
containing the results of the inveatigatioii by the Commis- 
stotfers In India slmll be received, but exclusive of a num- 
ber of small claims, exceeding (8000/ ) the subject of the 
proposed arrangement, mentioned in the following paia- 


567,097 10 5| 
i'30,»l^07 il 4* 

^ That it also appears evident, that if, instead of a fixed salary paid to thOk 
Commutsioners, the sum dl one per oent« commission had been idktrad thm for 
ffi^l^ublein the whole amount of claims admitted or rejected, as 
mt8(icated, tlm expense of 302,1677. sttding only^wodld have been jj y ueradto 
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the i^n^ttoamdon to «uch CommisstonQrs, wUo would l^ave been tlai« adequately 
paid forauoh iaveatigatiou, and some miliiona thus saved to the public/ 

Tho Chairman defeaded the Gommissiotiei's from the ebarjs^e of re- 
infesness or unnecessary delay. It was admitAd, that by their labottfs 
they had saved no less a sum than 27,OfH),(K)0/. consisting Of claims im- 
properly made. He caused an extract, confirmatory of his opinion, to- 
be read from t)ie last report of the Commissioners, dated tlic I^th of 
February. " • 

Captain Maxfiklo had hcisitatiou in vvitUdravvinjr his motion, after 
what he had just heard, v,rhii*h appeared to him sati.sfuetory. He should 
only observe, tln^R his motion was necessary, supposin^^ such a report as 
the Chairman had j<Kst read not fo have been matle, Hud he hud .not been 
made acquainted with its existence. He was mvare that,, from the frau- 
dulent manner in which many of the claims had been manftfuctured, they 
were not of easy decision; but much misery inij^^ht have been saved to 
individuals, hinl majiy of the smaller and other claims been determined 
upon in a reasonable time. 

Tiie jjfiolion was thou witiidrawii. 

CAL< VTTA .STAMP ACT. 

thdotiel J^KicKSTEn SrAXiiiUM: then jn’oceedcd to briuii!^ forward 
motion fur copies of all papers connected with the late imposition of a 
stamp duty in (hilcutta. The i»allant Officer said, that the Act to which 
the papers he moved fur related, wo\ild be found of immense importance 
tf> the Kast Indian possessions of this country, Ferhups the pCripd wad 
arrived, even in Infliu, when the Government could not with impunity 
disrepcard the cstabliidied principles of taxation, or view with indifiercnce 
the feelings and interests of the governed. 1'liosc whom he had the 
honour of addressing might recollect, tlmt it was ii Stamp Act which led 
to the separation of the wliolc of the American (‘fdtmies from Great- 
Britain. AVitU respect to the Stamp Act, to which his motion referred, it 
was his intenUon to prove that it was impolitic, unjust, illegal, and that 
ir wa.s likely to prove mo»t dangerous. 'I'he Act contained every had 
feature which it was possible for an act of that description to have, and 
he should therefore take a ciir.sory glance at its hi.stonv not omitting 
the results to which it was likely to lead, ('alcutta liad been o|[^lainea 
by the British settlers from the sovereigns t)f lliudoostuu ; attd it ml^ht 
not be improper that the <k)mpany should have the power of pursumg 
su<:hL measures, and of eslablishing such laws and regulations aa they 
thought most conducive to their interests, and to the security and welfuriJ 
of the settlement. But the people of Calcutta hu^ certain vested 
which had been secured to them in the most formal a*ud firm ifiantii^r, ^ 
in which any rights could be secured l)y the British Government. TheJ^ 
rights had been established byai^hartdr df Charles the Second j thoy. 
had been cdnfmned in the reign of George the Second, and had beoik: 
jur^ier d0fincd and secured by the act 53 (ieorge III. 'fhey had hold ^ 
these rights ibr upwards of one hundred and fifty years^ and a power ^ 
stmUar tOt that of imposing the Stump Act had never been exercised by 
the East. India Company, till they thought proper to devise Ihe moRspre, 
of hr cbmpmited, and to the removtd of wltleh he woidd eohdui^. 
all poweri * with reference to tlm should ray^ th^ 

its linlimton aro^e oulof the necessities eonsi&ot@^unon the 

extodj^ bf ^mpany^^ exceeded 

tblih^y heH duly by force, ana yorhrhw 
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by tlic sword. So conf^le^ly. was thasjcionce of civil jjfovernmaat.dis-. 
regfariled in India-*-so ^tjbhoro¥ip[hly were e\'en tbc elementary and long- 
established and undisputed principles of political economy set at de- 
iiaxicc^ that, in the Bengidr provinccij in consequence of ihe power and of 
the monopoKsing spirit of thc'Cfomp^»y-*in consequence of, the neces- 
aary and unnecessary wars which the Company hitd waged, their ,ex- 
actions^rom the agricultural population were equivalent to one-half of 
the pr 42 »duce of the sAil. The recent war against Ava e<jst the Gorrernujent 
^ 18, 000,000^. sterling ; a sum juncli greater than that wlnchwould.be, 
"or which w''Otild be said to he, saved to the counfi y by the labours of that 
finance Committee,, which had just been appointed. ^It was owing to 
the Enormous eafptijaaea of this war against Ava, and of the lavish and 
■improvident spirft'xpf the Company, which loft no resources for such 
events, thfttJth^.VSiaiup Act was resorted to. Wliat cliocks upon im- 
ptovemeut were Bubh. measures as these, when a dcficdency of , means 
could be supplkd bylsuch secret, biidden, and unpriiu ipled measures as 
this Stamp Act J Nothing could possibly he more olyectionablc than the 
manner in which this Stamp Act had !)e<Mi conceived and projeeled. 

it was secretly discussed in the Council of (kdeutta, then it wjib 
sept home aiid secretly canvassed ]»y the (Jourt of Directors ; then it was 
W. secretly sent to the Board of Control, and at lubt it v/as as clandcs- 
tiacly sent back again to Calcutta. Nothing had Ikm u kiimva of it hy 
the iuhabitants of Calcutta, till it was promulgated as a law, to be put 
into immediate operation. Iii manmuvres of uar — in movements in the 
^eld, the seci^y of measures was essential to their success; but where 
»j8uch an |ieWf civil government as the iinporitlon of a tax was not con- 
^trary to justice find principle, or was notan outrage upon the feelings 
pr prejudices of the populiuioji, what could be tlie ucce ^ity for such 
seqret proece^iilgs? ’ 

Th® CiiAiRwAni declared thill, in his opinion, the gallant Ih’oprietor 
Wji« out of order in the course in which he was pursuing*. 

Colonel Stanhopk thought he was 2>crfcctly in order, and, under that 
aiupressioii, would 2)rocee.d with his argument. With ^pect to the 
;^m^etii 6 urc Jn question, the Comjiauy had acted upon the priuCipbvof t»x- 
je^^lon Svithout representution, and they h.ul applied that pfuidiplO so 
secretly as to avoid all check or reinonstiance. The fccliiigs of the 
of India had been often expressed upon this sutJject, in a 
g^^cr which it ^behoved their rulers to attend to. The native bankers, 
W'J;hqaijpiiig of this Act, resolved to give their employments^; the 
J^idcuttii determined upon quitting the tovvn, aiid having re- 
of resistance which had, ujion a similar oCeasion, 
^itb the peoi)Ie of Benares. He alluded to the fact, of the 
Benares, rich and poor, one and all, having quitted ^ 
twn, and^tidving ^ivomchefJ at spmc five or six miles oft' in the comStJy* 
the house^tax imposed upon theili wa.s repealed by their nileri ':IA 
vihe j^nst^nce of the Stamp Act, the Kuropeaiis, foreseeing the 

arise from the natives quitting the town of did tie^,'* 

to .'persuade them . not to .have recourse to such^'iaeasure^. It 
ytyas held ouS^to them that they might entertain hopes that' the tax typbld,. 

^ But the inhabi^ptayd^lvcd to have a puhli^m^liig^tipon > 
the tuMect; and wh^^ivt^' the mensurc resorted the Goverporw 
in order to.|uppi^4"thfe of the general feelingXU^f^ 

lesoliwto act upoii:aA which, upon some forme/ dfeoaswu, 

:hmt bi^Ajieiit out to Indid; 
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luHon of not allowing' any meeting to be licl(i#by any class of the oon\- 
innnity, unless such meeting bhoula receive the previous sanction of him- 
self and his Council. But the inhabitants ^esohed to have a meeting 
at the Exchange, and they pul)Ii^hcd a notlc^ of their intentions in llie 
newspapers of Calcutta. What did the Governor-denerfil do in this di- 
lemma*^ Had he any dilfidence of the opinions of Go\ eminent ou the 
occasion? Did he feuccumb to public opinioy j-o iinaniinonsly ex- 
pressed? No. He piepared the Magistratf**; to disperse the Itheeting j 
and had an intention of sujipiessing it by force. But better ad\ice was 
given him, and he r<*s<flvcd to let the meeting tahe place, at uhich it was 
determined petition the Legislature upon the subject. The petition 
was signed by uil the merthants and agent and even by several of the 
Oompany’s ci\il and miliiary servant^?. Public opinion must, indeed, be 
btrong iu Tndia, w^hen the servants of the Company would take the liberal 
side. So strong was that opinion, that one of the most able of the 
Cuinpam's •*er\<'iits, IVIr. (’rawfurd, was sent home to carry the views of 
the inhabit ail Is into enbet. The Stamp Act was intended to take eflcct 
in May, l8iJ7 ; thont;h without the usual regi'-tration of the Act. 
Bnt •-oinc lawyc rs In the town informed him that the Act coiiM not be 
enfon-od without regislniihm in the Supreme (’omt. The icgistration 
was accordingly made. The IVoviiicial Stamp Act was pas cd in 
Imt the Native's* refiocd to huy any stamps, and it was dbcontimicd. He 
should now jirovc tlie absolute impolicy of tills Stamp Act. The people 
of British India w.tc t i\od to the utmost, by the arbitrary powder of their 
riilorh to impose ti\es without restraint or <*unlrol. So far was ta^vation 
caiTictl, tliut ihc collectors were ofl'ui obliged to remit a portion of the 
taxes out of what they called inercv, but which wa«, iu fact, ncee«»- 
sUy. Sir Henry (’olebrooke had stated, that the Company took, 
upon an averagt*, one-lialf of the produce of the soil. Adam Smilli, and 
other groat political economics, had agreed, that agrieulture could not 
flourish if more than om*- third oi the produce were taken by the land- 
lord. 1'he native Princeb had, in this respect, provtd tlieni.se’lves better 
political cconomi'ts than the British Governor of India, f(»r they had 
always limited th'm''Glves to the taking of onc-sixtU of the produce. 
He would now call the attention of the Court to the Salt Monopoly,-^ 
(Vnrtt of * Ordrr,^ ami ‘ , • 

The CiJxiiRMVN said, that the topic, to which the gallant Ol&cer waft 
about to advert, had nothing whatever to tk» with the question for the 
production of jnpers relative to the Stamp Act. ‘ 

Colonel Stanhope said, he could prove that the salt xuOnopoly^had 
reference to the question. ^ ^ ^ 

Mr. Dixov tnaiutained, that the gallant OflQccr was out of order. 
Colonel Stanhope said, he would j>rqvc hlsiargmncnt in three words : 
—The Company wanted inone^ ; they obtained a.^ much aa could be 
ftcrewed out of the pockets of the peoide. Then where, he woi^d dftk;* 
was the ttftc or the policy of the Stamp Act? 

The CHAinMAN ugain declared the gallant Proprietor to be, o^t ol 
order. • 

Mr* Dixolt* called ou the Chairmun to perform his duty, « 

Urn CruTAMAN appealed to the Conrt;> they would deddc 

beitvecn the gallant Proprietor and hkqft^fl^ 0 / hear • 

CbJpRel ^ANuopE rpse^ apd prpet^d fo speak, amidst lottd criea ol 
Order/ «ud * Chair.* Hd said^ i^(t''totende4> if the Court wouldl listen 
to him, to that^ by the sfut^ the opium, the tea monopolies 
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tke Company gained twdiity times as much from the pooplo OnalT 
Britain as they did from the people of the island of Java. 

A scene of great confusion ensued, and lasted for a considerable 
period. Colonel Stanhope was re^piested, by many of the members of 
the Court, to ocslst from his argument ; but lie several times renewed Ids 
attempts to pursue it, and was as often prevented by intermptioiis from, 
the general body of P|:oprietor8. He declared, the treatment which he- 
reccivedivos most unfair and injurious, and believed that the effort to 
stifle his sentiments arose from a con.‘<(‘iousiiess, tjuit his facts and 
inents were too stuhboni to be got rid of liy fair and open means. He 
at length asked the,Cliairiiiaii» whether lie would grant him the papers 
to which his motion |eferrcd ? 

The CuAiftMAic answered,./ No ; * and his reason for the refusal was* 
because the suhjdct had been brought under the consideration of Pavli- 
ament, hy the petition from the inhabitants of (Calcutta agiiiast the lax* 
and before the King in ( -ouncil, against the registration of the Regula- 
tion in the Supreme Court. Under these cin‘umstuuces, it would be un- 
wnse and inexpedient to grant the papers. 

Colonel Stanhope, after some further iiiterruptifm.s, said, he would 
proceed to consider the illegality of the Stump Act, and, as there were 
some Lawyers present, perhaps they would b(j able to answer him. 

The Chairman .said he wiis no more of a Lawyer tluin the gallant Pro- 
prietor himself < but, if he reflected, he must perceive that he was occu- 
pying the time ' of the Court, without tknng any thing to forward the 
object which ho appeared to have so much at heart. No good, indeed, 
could be eflected at this stage of the proceeding, and he thought it would 
' be more judicious in the gallant Proprietor to wait for afulurc opportu- 
nity to deliver his opinions on the subjects. 

< Colonel Stanhock said he woidd follow the; Honourable Chairman’s 
advice. He then withdrew his motion, and gave notice of the following 
motion at the next General Court : 


‘That the Court of Proprietors deplore the power laU’ly ussinned by tho 
Government of British India, of general taxation, anrl the enactment of a otBinp. 
'Ajpt ill Calcutta, for the following retLsons, namely: 

‘ That t|L€ enforccment.of a Stump Act led to the .separation of America frotn 
% Grgiit BritSiin. 

. the inhabitants of Cal^tta have, from the time of Charles II, been ex- 
^ empiedffopi the arbitrary power of taxation, recently claimed by the Government ' 
. 'of ^dia. 

not bring of the nature of goods, wares, merchandises, 
e<flli)hocUtieB|"or property, ”«is not warranted by the O.'M G. Ill, and is illegal. 
‘That itia the interest of the East Imiia Company to use tluv power of tax- 
to prv^rve their nimiopolyy^ and thereby iojurt* a free-trade, and their 
the m^chanta of Liverp^xil, Manchesbr, Glasgow, Bristol, Blrminghaiii/ 

* 8^lleld* Hull, Leeds, ike. ^ 

f /That the East India Company already take on an average half of tUe;net urodM 
jkmI* and.iJoYertly obtain, from the people of Calcutta, in In 1,300/../- 
- which, is 122 cent, more than is exacted from the Bengal Fi^idnces ) 
roaliso 4t revenue of twenty- two millions; an income greater tkan that of 
the preponderating power of Jtlie world. , ' ' 

* That tlie Stamp Ta^ has been resisted in Calcutta, with a spirit worthy , ^ 

' fre(:m«n, ajtd in the Prorinces fated by a passive flrmncss stiH mot^ Ibrmi* 

; and as this money grievan^ Is a tUdvennd and lasting natoepi to will 
bo the resistance.' < '■ v./ V V-'^' 

'Tlmt, under i^eee awfol cibumatan^a> thia donrt doth imMf 
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the Govermnettt of Bifitish (odia, magnanimoij$ly to repeal thw ui^jiiat 

and dangerous Stamp Act/ 

CAPTAIN PRBSCOTT, ON ABUSE OF |ATRONAGE. 

The Chairman stated to the Court, that a prosecution 1^1 been in- 
stituted in the <.*oiirt of Kinj^'s Bench, a^^ainst certain persons, for the 
sale of the Company's patronagre. The trial came before the Court on 
the ()th of March, and he. had now to lay before the. C^urt the short-hand 
writer's notes of that procccdin|[(. 

Mr. Gahaoan ask<’d Avlj^thcr it Avas intended to pcrni the notes ? 

The Chairman replied in the negative. 

Captain Puksc^tt ad<lressed the Court, in a state of. considerable 
agitation, in the following terms : ‘ 1 appear before you, after an ab- 
sence of eight or nine months ; 1 have been the Company’s servant, mait 
and boy, for more than forty years, and I do not lliink thift I appear be- 
fore you with a hrvikcn-down character; I c iilrcut the Proprietors to ex- 
amine the papois wKuth have been laid before them ; it will he doing me 
tlic utmost favour, for, without yom* contklence, 1 am not the man to 
remain behind the bar/ f Mntr, hear . ) 

TR K A S un Y OEPAHTM ENT. 

Mr. (TATiAnAN*, before the Court rose, wdsln‘.d to ask a quesfiou on a 
subject that ha<] a good deal agitated the pubJu* mind. It must be 
known that transactions of a very delicate and extraordinary nature had 
taken place in that house some time since, and he wished to know whe* 
thcr it was intended to slate what had lc<l to the appointment of Mr. 
Mortimer in the place of Mr, (iilmoiir; and also whether, with respect 
to the alleged use of money entrusted to lUc latter, any disclosure would 
be made to the ^'ourt, because it might be necessary to bring the matter 
before the Pro])riolors by a special requisition. 

The Chairman. — 1 think 1 may say thaf the; (/onrt of Directors have 
found it necessary to appoint a servant to a particular sitTiation in this 
house i and I tru^t the confidence repohod in them by the Proprietors 
will lead the latter to believe that they hav e taken great pains in this 
matter, and that they have- acted with' strict proi»riety. Having stated 
this to the Court of Proprietors, I think I have stated ‘all they can fairly 
ask or require. 

The Court then adjourned. 


CIVIL AND MILITARY APPOINTMENTS, l*KOM()TIOl^, AND 
CHANGES IN INDIA. . * 

[B. signitieb Bombay — M, Maflnib— and (k (Jaleutta.] 

Bviip^ ^ Absist.-Surg,, app. to the Medioal Dtdica* of the cruisei Ternatc. 
Bertram, W., Maj, Comni, the Chittagong Prov. Bntt.,on furl, to the Presidency 
— C. Sept. 3. 

Borradailc, 0., En»., 68th N. L, to Lieitt, r. Vansandan, prom."-C Sept 7. 
Burt, J. S., UtLient. Mil. Bodirt, placed at disp.of Mil, Board.-^C. Sept, 7. 
Bartteman, J., Lleot. 44th N. 1., on ftirl. to Kuropo.---C. Sept, 7* * < 

Box, Ueu^., Ut Eur, Reg., to act as Adj.— 'C. Sept. 4. ^ 

Br^n, L, C , Lieut, on furl, to the Prebldency,— C. Sept 4. 

Claridoe, 4. S„ Capt, 34t!i Light Inf., on f«rl. to Ear. for J^eaith.— M. Sew. 
Camph^l, it, Capt, 2l8tN. L, app, to cligrge of the Commiss. Dep* inCatsh, 
liwJig the^Abaonce of Capt Long, on fijirl.— B. Oct. S. 

Codite,, 4,y Capt.> 3d N. 1.. to act Inspector of HOI Ports in the l>eco«iit> v,. 
' Biee)«riiy m Opt 9* * 
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Carajre, W., tkntf 21^ N, I., to take Chergo of tlic Biigr.-Mi^or’a office, r. 
Atckisop-— B. Oct 9. 

Chalmers, J. H., Lient, ^h N. I., to tet as Adj. to the wln^ proceeding on Held 
service while detached nom head-<^nwtcr8»--^B. Oct. &. 

Colegravc, Mn, admitted Cad. and prom, to Ens. — B. Bept. 22* 

Campbell, IJ. J , Mr., adiijiittcd Assist-Surg — B. Sept. 22. 

Cox, H. G. M., Cnpt., Com. the Bmidleruiid Prov. Bait., on furl, to the Prrai* 
dency. — C. Sept. A 

Douglas, J. F., Lieut., 49th N. L, on furl, to Eui — C. Sept. 7. 

Klwail, E. H., Mr,, admitted t\*d. o( Inf. and ]iiom. to Ens.— B. Sept. 22. 
Falkoner, Ens,, Ifitb N, L, to bo I.iont,, v. WiJkio, prom. — B. Oot. 2. 

Faithfull, W. iC. Ir,, Brev. Capt. and Lieut,, 4.kl N. I., to be ^’apt. of a comp., V* 
Maxwell, proto.**^. Sept. 7. 

Farquharson, A,, tliput., 6tli Extra N. T., to bo Capt. by Brevet, — C, Sept, 7. 
l%itUy F. W/., Cvpt, 69th A , on furl, for health. — ( '. Sept. 1, 

Gunter, 11. S., Ens., rem. fiom 2d Em. Jteg. to 20th N. I., (o xank below ^Ens. 
Johnson. — ^B. Oct, 11. 

Graham, Thos., Lieut. 2d Gien. N. 1., on fuil. to Kur. — B. Oct. 11. 

Grigor, A,, AsAist-Siug,, to lemun at the Pie^-ideiuy l<u health. — B. Oct. 9. 
GojKdon, J, W., Lieut., 7th N. I , i. il. to Calcutta extended — 15. Sept. 11, 
Gi^ain, D. C., Lieut., 19th N. J , to 1 c^ Adj. of the I heel (’oip'i m handei&th, V 
Berk, dec.— -B. Sept. 2 1. 

Ooodwyxi, H., 1st Lieul. Eng., jdaced at disp. of Mil. Lo. id — C. Sept. 7. 

Garner, J., Major, 3Ut N, 1., on full, to Pie*« Uru> lot health. — C. Sept. 1, 
Hathway, L , Smg,, on fml. to Kur. — 1> Oct. 11. 

Hughes, S., Major, 40th X. 1., on luil. *o Em% tt»r health. — 15. Oct. 11- 
Holmes, J., Ens., 12tli X. 1., to be L.(iil., v. Johnson, piom,*- B Sept. 20. 
Jolmsou, C. H., Lieut,, 12lh N. I„ tobc Cai t. v. Ca/ulct, dec. — B. Sept. 22. 
Ltayd, G. B-, Ens., 7th N. I., to be Lieut , v. Ru haidson, dec*. — B. < let. 8. 

Lujein, R. M.> Lient, 16th N. I., on tnrl to I’ur. for liealth. — B Oct. Id. 
Longlman, K. Mr., to be a Junior Vssist, to the \4c11t of the Gov.-Gcneral in 
Saugur and the KcrbiuWa ft 1 1 itoru h. — f Aug JO. 

Mitchell, T., Lieut, loth N. J., to* he Uiuuter Master imd 
on fiirlongli.— B. O^t. 17. 

Morrison, William, Maj. llUli X. I. on fail, to Eur. for health. — B. Oct. 5* 
M^ade^ R, N. Mr,, admitted C ad. oi Inf., and piom. to Fais.— B. SepL 27. 

Mauu Lieut,, to tale charge ot the E\. Eng. Dcpait. at Surat and Broach 
Sept 24. 

M*Rae, J., Assist. Suig., permitted to resign. — C. Sept. J. 

^MaxtifbU, II, G., Capt. 43d N. I., to be Mnj. v. Watson, prom. — C. Sept, 3. 
wk*. — bersou. A, F., Eii.s. 43d N. J., to Liciit., v. F.dthftiU, prom. — C. Sept, 7* , 

e, AssisL-Surg. to do duty uiih Jst Brig. Horse Aitil., v. Walker. " 

Assist.'Surg. app, to the Mcdic«il DuRcv of the Civ. Station of Nu4*> 
ik, iu absence ot As&itit.-Suig. Downed on furl. — C. Sept 7, 

Suigcoti, to succeed Surg. Hathuny, as Oaiilson Surg, of t*an* 

I ' 

H. G., Captain 19lh XM., perm, to visit the Deccan. — B, Oct 8. j , 
Band«ritli,'W,, Lieul, Col. Coiimi. IsrEur. rcg. on full, to Eur,— B. Ocf. Id, 
Sal^r, jLleuC, CoL22d^. c^mxtnaml^g the Mahva Flele Poire, to Sjgcc^ 
^X4eut Col, Sandwith in the command ot the puicowar sub.sid. foret}^^. 
Oct, 

Scobbe, i>. M., Lieut., 1 UUN. I., to act as Brig.Miy, iu IheSouUierjp 
B, Oct* 5. 

Stirling,, Lieut., (His Majesty's 2d Foot,) to act as Adj, to tho Ligbt^BalL 
jfoitued at Podnah, v. Johnson, prom, to a company. — B. Oct. a, 

Stork, R., Liout , lat Qrcn. N. 1., to be ^uar. Mas. and Intel p.**-B. Ort. 1. 
Sutherland, J„ Capt., 2d Light Cav* lit Asaiat. to the Kirnid. at Delhi, 
t commr the Kieam*a reformed hptse, in succejstioii to tlm lato^lajor my^M 
’’^B* Oct. 9. * t> ♦ 

Sympson, 0. F. Mr., adni. Cad* of InLj and pn^m. to Ens.— fe. Sept 

Capt 61stK>I.,onifur>,to0e€i^e,St Helena^ and Eur* for! 


• and Intel prefer, v. Muraii 
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Sleaman, Jas.» Ens., rem. from 46th N. I. to 5th ext. regt. at Jttbbalpore, as 
jmi. fittS.— C. SepL 4. ^ 

Tcasdale, H. C., Lictit., 25tli N. T,, to be Otiar, Mas. Interp,— Oct, 9, 
Turner, B. Lieut., ext. Eng , at Surat audjJroach, plaml at tbodil^sal of thd 
Com. in Cliier, to proceed with the Field Forie from Foonab.-^B. Sept. 21. 
Tr«*la\Vney, J.Capt. Ex. Off. Dcpartm. of Public Works, on furlough. — 0, Sept. 7, 
Wilkie, W. Lieut., 15th N. I., to be (’apt. y. KMlall, dec. — B. Oct, 2. 

Waite, B, Cant , 21th N. 1., and acting 2d AbbUt. Comm. Geiier.!!, on furlough to 
Europe. — B. Sept. 21. ^ 

Willis, P. W,, *2(1. Lieut. Eng., pl.u'cd at the disposal of the Military Board. 
— «C» Sept. 7. • 

Wat<!on, W. L. Maj., (C. luf,, to he Lient.-Col. v. Stimri^dcc. — C. Sept. ,1. 
Wilkie, J). Kiis., 4th N. 1., to be Lieut, v. (Mntty, dec. — C. Sejit. 7. 

Walker, Absist. Sui g., to take the Medical duties at Etavvah,*v, Brown.— -C* 
Sept. 4. 

lo/t Uyiiantf ^Srpitmber 2^, 1H27. 

No. 19f) of 1^27 —The inconveniciiceb .itteuding some of the existing Kegu-* 
lations, iruarding the innrle of di.iwiug legimenLii pay and allowances, having 
beenbioeglit to the notice of Government, the Kight Honourable the Vioe-l*rc- 
bident in ('oimcil, tor the purpose of simplil)ing tin* system of accounts, is 
pleaded to diivc t, that, from the .list of December nevt, pau proper for all classes 
of Europeans shall, in like manner with loginienta) alfowauces, be drawn in 
arrears, aud, m regird to European Oiliceis, ihe whole, according to the ratea 
laid down in the auiicsed Table, which, in the total, corresimnd exactly with 
those now e.xibtiog, the calculations hminu:, for g» eater accuracy, been made for 
a period of four year^, in oidoi to enihiace a leap year. 

'j’o remedy other inconveniences complained of, and to sceme uniformity of 
urraiigement in imistor rolls, pay abstracts, an I other documents of a stmilar 
nature, and theicby to lessen the number of retrenchments to which Ofiireis arc 
now exposed, his Lordship in Count il is pleaded to announce to the Army, that 
H work, containing forms of sundry documents ronmicted with the Pay ami 
Audit Depart ments, tables of pay, cilculitcd lor each day, in months of Iwcoty- 
e'pht, twenty-nine, thirty, and thiity-onc d.us, aud some gener.d rules for th» 
guidance of Office! s, i«? now under preparation, and that copies of it will he ilis- 
trlbnteuto eveiy ivmuient in the service. Blank lorms of muster rolls and pay 
abl^tracts will also b.' supplied i>ci iodicidly to regiments, from the lithographic 
press, at rales to b** hereafter an eit imcd, and under rules and regiilatious which 
will be laid dowm in the work .abo> e alluded to, , 

In order to prevent a Tccurrcnce of such frauds* as have nx^tly be^n re-* 
ported to have been committed on the Pretidency Pay Office, by a Pay Scijeant, 
and to enable Pay Masters to check the pay bills of troops, companies, and cstdV- 
lil^acnts, in a more efficient unanuer than can now be done by the numcrital 
abstracts of the muster r<dls, wdiich arc at present annexed to pay bills, hia Lord- 
ship In Council directs, that, on and .ifter the 1st of January imatt, copies 4>f 
muster rolls shall ba furuished to Pay Ma^Wrb; but the* cert iicates, kiiimerMi 
abstract, and statement of pay in tbe orlghials, are to be omitted in the tntn** 
scripts, and the following declaration substituted in their.stead, viz. ; 

I do declare upon honour, that the ahtvc is K faithful Copy of the Muster Roll 
of eUt * Troop, Comjiany, or Establishment, as the case may be, of iho 

Regiment, token at , for the month of — , the origiiml Of 

whidh was delivered to the Mustering Officer*. 

A. B, 

JKsed. C. CsMoui/idhtg Troop ^ ot 

B. P. 

tuMnumdi»/f ifegimeniSf 

These copies are to be forwarded immedlollrly after muster, drrect to the Fay*^ 
Mitoter, by the Officer cotoniimdifig the r^haaeui;, &c. t or, In thd evpet of one 
company or more being detached, by the Officer, who, as the seoloc,.copnterslgtia 
them.^ s > 

WM* CASEhiffiNT?Zletf#.-Cia. 












INTELtlGENCJS; 

ARRIVALS FROM £AST£RN POUTS* 


Date. 

182H. 

Port of Arrival. 

Ship’s Name. 

Commancl^^r. 

• 

Place of Depart. Date. 

1827. 

Feb. 25 

Off the Lizard Broxbornebilry 

Fewson 

China ,« 

Oct. 14 

Feb. 25 

Cowes 

Orpheus 

Duff 

Batavia 

Oct. 29 

Feb. 25 

Fortsiiioiitb 

Xharles Kerr . . 

Brodie 

Bombay . * 

Oct. 7 

Feb. 25 

Dow'tis 

Br.'iziliau 

Cotesworth 

Mauritius 

Nov. 25 

Feb. 25 

Isle of Wight 

Eiirlof rcmoiit 

Johnson . . 

Mauritiiis 

Nov. 6 

Feb. 27 

Dover 

Intrepid 

Heeman . , 

Singapovo 

Sept. 9 

Feb. 28 

Cowos 

Mariner 

Nosivorthy 

Batavia 

Oci 29 

Feb. 29 

Torbay 

Albion 

Ralph 

Singapore 

.Oct. 3 

Mar. 1 

Dow'ns’ , , 

Lycurgus 

<]Jrawsha\v 

Mauritius 

Nov. 10 

Mar. 1 

Downs 

Resolution 

Parker 

Mauritius 

Nov. 20 

Mar. 1 

Dover 

Kllen 

Paterson . . 

Cape 

Dec. 15 

Mar. 1 

Downs 

Sarah Ann 

Phillips . . 

South Seas 


Mar. :5 

Dow ns , . . 

Incliau 

Swan 

South Seas 


Mar. 10 

l«»lo of Wight 

Lordl lungerl'ord 

flealhorn . . 


Oft. 29 

Mar. 10 

Liwrpool . . 

Echo 

Thompson 

Calcutta 

Oct. 

Mar. 10 

Downs 

Susan 

Hamilton . * 

Bengal .. 

May 24 

Mar. 10 

Cork 

(;rowu 

PindiT 

Bengal 

Sept. 

Mar. 12 

Start 

Rtjxburgh Castle 

Denny , . 

Bengfd . . 

Nov. 22 

M.'ir. 12 

Channel ♦ . 

Dublin 

Stewart . . 

Bombay . . 

Si»nt. 23 

Mar. 12 

Dartmouth 

\’'nn Bond 

Krayor 

Batavia . . 

Dec. 1 

Mar. 14 

Foitsinouth 

Bridgewater . , 
Herefordshire , • 

Manderson 

China . . 

Nov. 18 

Mar. 14 

Portland , . 

Whiteman 

China . . 

Nov. 18 

Mar. 1.) 

M'(’y mouth 

llepulse 

Gribble 

China 

Nov, 19 

Mar. 15 

Start 

Matilda 

Bully 

Singapore 

Nov, 21 

Mar, 1.5 

Weymouth 

Penelope . • 

•Christie . . 

Mauritius 


Mar. 17 

Portland . . 

Didvc of 1 ork 

L<»cke 

China 

Nov. 18 

Mar. 17 

Porismoiitli 

George 

Fulcher 

Bengal • • 

Nov, ‘22 

Mar. 17 

Portland , . 

Mary 

Beach croft 

Bombay , . 

Oct, 8 

Mar. 17 

Penzance. .. 

Isabella 

Clarkson 

Mauritius 

Nov. 20 

Mar. 17 

Penzance . . 

John Biggar . . 

Kent 

Bengal . . 

Nov. 17 

Mar. 17 

Channel . , 

Delpliine 

Brauelois 

Batiivia .. 

Oct. 30 

Mar. 19 

Dover 

Barossa 

Hutcliinson 

. China * 

• Nov. 1 

Mar, 19 

Falnioutli . . 

Achilles . . 

Henderson 

Mhurilius ' 

' Dec. 5 

Mar, 20 

Dover 

Bclzonl 

IWrt . . 

Bengal . . 

. Se|)t.'24 

Mar. 25 

Portsmouth 

Andromeda . . 

MndiUe 

Mauritius 

Dec. 10 

Mar. 25 

Dartmouth 

Harmonic, 

Versleys , . 

Batavia .* 

Pec. 4 

‘Mar. 25 

Downs 

Mary and Jane 

Matches . . 

Singapore 

2 


• * ' V, 

ARRIVALS IN EASTERN PORTS. ' \ ' 

iBtefce. Poirtof ArvivaJ. Ship’s Name, Coijiraander. PortpfR^^;' 

^827. * • • 

Atig. 22 Van D. Land.. Medway .. Wnf^ht ,, London \,.r 

31 New S. Wales Triton . . Crear . . Leltfo 

fent. 15 S, Wales ,^F©nior Heady Yonnf? , . .. . London 

.27 |»cw S. Wales Regent Richards ' . . London . 

Sept' 27 New S. Walds ' Harmony .. Middleton^ ; .'* Lnndon^ 

Sept. 30 China «. Woodruff Sims .. West i.. .. LiTiltpool 

Oct.. 8 Singapore .. Matilda .. BuHey London. 

Okst 0 Bombay .... Horothy . .. Gann^fc .. tiven^ 

Oct. 12 Padang . . . S ^’adang .. Rogers Cow?s. 

Oct. 28 Calcutta ClydO, ' - .. . .. trOndon 

Oct 2S Bom^ .. N^eptnnn .. Cnmhe?h?dgo London,. 

Oct 28 Madras , .. W^^.fiitttliigs Maabn .. London 

Oc 8L''28 Singapore •• Noormnhiill «« •• London 

Oct 29 Singapove •• Maryand Jan^ «• T&<Mii$diii «« London 
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Date 


Fort of Arrival. 


SIilp*s name. 

Ctmunander, 

Forts of Depait 

1S27. 
Nov. ] 

Madjws 

a • 

kxnirlty 

Ross 

London 

Nov. 

4 

Calcutta 

e • 

Tbotnaa Grenville 

Shea * * 

London 

Nov- 

f) 

Madtais 

a • 

Flj^mstone 

Atkinson . • 

London 

Nov. 

10 

Batavia 

a a 

Aretliusa 

Ilaly 

London 

Nov. 

10 

Caletitta 

i 

a a 

tloseph ^ 

Ch t ibtopherson Jjonuon 

Nov. 

15 

China 

w • 

Abtell 

Levy 

London 

Nov. 

18 

CaJcntla 

• a 

John llnycs « . 

Wo^hington 

Liverpool 

Nov. 

18 

Calcatta 

a M 

Grcmn •• 

Allen . • 

£ 

London 



puFARJiniFS rnoM ci kopp. 


XHd«. 


PoiiofOeparN 


♦Ship’s Name. 

Comii ipdcr. 

l>e<itination. 

1828. 

« 





Feb. 

2,> 

Downs 


Geor/e ther«»iirlb 

Riirow .* 

China 

Fob 

2a'» 

Downs 


Dibdctt 

Fow Ici 

Betu>al 

Fob. 

27 

PoiUmnutU 


Marrims Camden 

I. irkiiis 

C hin » 

Feb. 

27 

PuitsmoutU 


Kail of HaUairi'» 


China 

Feb, 

28 

Ply mouth 


Duchess ot Vtliol 

Dinal 

Clim i 

Fob. 

29 

GreouoCh 


Welcome 

Fan! 

Beneai 

Mar. 

2 

Poitamouth 


Proi idencc . • 

Foul 

Renval 

Mar, 

r> 

Downs 


William Fan lie .. 

Hla.i 

CbtiiH 

Mar. 

7 

Portsmouth 


M c<|iieen 

Walker . . 

("hina 

Mar. 

7 

Downs 


Maty 

Guy 

Hnmbai 

Mar. 

7 

Downs 


Victoty 

ranpibarson 

Bengal 

Mar. 

8 

Downs 


Thomas Coutts . . 

Christie . • 

C hum 

Mar. 11 

Down*! 


Uorlnda 

Fallow 

Peiuny 

Mar. 

12 

Fortsmouih 


Lord Lowthcr . . 

Si u i*(l . ♦ 

('hin i 

Mar. 

n 

Lh erpool 


Sinirnfiii 

NtsluM .. 

Bombay 

Mar. 

i.*) 

Downs 


K^rj ptian 

Lillnii ii 

Hoinbay 

Mar. 

17 

Livtipool 


BaLimjaii 

Peai ce . * 

Bengal 

Mar. 

23 

Downs 


V\ illiani Miles . . 

S iiupron , . 

V D. Land 

Afar. 

23 

Downs 


(laieiciar 

Re y 

Hcngtil 

Afai. 

2J 

}>owns 


Aiifi^croii i 

Rwll y , . 

Wml \ Ben^p 

Mar. 

21 

Dow ns 


CisiJe Huntley . . 

Dnuhiti 

Mnnritins 

^Ut. 

2.1 

Dowds 


Henry 

Rov e • . 

Manntuib 

Mar. 

26 

Grave‘>eiul 


Vooper 

Talbot . . 

^fadras 

Mar. 

26 

Gtavesend 


Dup^Und . . 

Waid 

Bencni 

Mar* 2(f 

^rortsinoutU 


Minstrel 

Fu o\\ i\ 

Bengal 

Mw, 

20 

DoW41S 


Lady Raffieb 

Tiukor .. 

Bomb ly 


List or PA^sRN'onus. 

* Tassi Norns tIOMMVAUliS. 
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Mr. Mackintosh; Masters Craven and Hewitt; Mrs. Craven. 
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Mu. lliLivVRDs’s Nfw Work on India* 

Av important <*]iangc is i»ra<luany tiikini; place in the public 
reeling* of l!/nglaiul, le.sjicc ting <mr Kitsi itulian possessions. The 
near appioaeh of the period for renewing* the cliseussious on the 
charter of the East India ( ompan}, the piogiess of general infor- 
mation^ and the prevalence of a spirit of iiupiiiy into all abuses of 
the state, have each contiiliuted their sliarc tow.irds arousing puhlio 
attention more and more ti> Indian affairs •, and the demand for in- 
formation on tins subject has, aci'ordingly, been met by the publica- 
tion of \ unoiis works, in ilhistralioii ot the several departments of 
knowledge connected with India, with whnh the writers w*ere best 
acquainted, 'fhe exeeJIcnt volume, entitled Mn Enquiry into the 
EKjiedicncy of applying the prineiples of Colonial Policy to the 
Oovennncnt of India/ ^ led the way ; and since then, various other 
works, lliough none that we remember of eqpal merit, have follpwed; 
some advocating the contiuiiaiicc, and others the chai|ge, ^f the 
present system } but each has had the gooc? effect of dra^iig public 
attention to the cnc^uiry; which is all that necessary to produce 
conviction, disinterested minds, of tlie absolute necessity of the 
latter. This sjiirit of imjuiry lias extended its^elf from Liverpool to 
Manchester, Lecus, Glasgow, and JEdmburgb ; from each of which 
places have proceeded meetings, resolujions, jeports, and publica- 
tions, all tending to the same point*; and we are persuaded that 
this accumulating mass of inquiry, evidence, and conviction, wSl 
go on increasing, with such rapidity and effect, as, to beat down all 
opposition, and bring tWb interests of the whole cOhhtry info one 
general demand for the opening both of China and Indih to the free 
trade, free settlenikeni, and free gavermnent> of- every part of bddh 
in which the English authority is ac^owledgedjMi supreme* 
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104 Mr> Btckards's New Work on India, 

Mr. Rickards’s excellent book, the last wbicli has appeared on the 
subject, is also one of the most important, and of this, therefore, 
we proceed (o give soiiie accaaufc, extracting the principal portions 
of it, for sake of giving its' valuable matter that increased cir- 
culation, both in England and in India, "which is so desirable on 
public grounds alqne. Of the high character, experience, and qiuili- 
hcations of Mr, Rickards, for the task he has undertaken, we have 
already spoken in our last number 5 andof Ips ready acquiescence in 
the co-operation we propose to afford him in his beiievolent labour, 
we can have no doubt, concurring as wc do entirely in the maxim 
of the beautiful and appropriate hiotto whicli he has selected from 
Lord Bacon, Tvho says, I take goodness in tliis sense, the seeking 
the weal of men, which is lliat the Greeks call philanthropia. This, 
of all virtues and dignities of the mind, is (he greatest, l)eiug the 
character of the Deity ; and, without it, man is a busy, mischie- 
vous, wretched thing, no better than a kind of vermin.’* 

This good of the community, which should l>e the great end of 
all human legislation, has been entirely lost sight of, if not wilfully 
eacrificod, in legislating for India, whether licre, or in the country 
itself 3 the only end kept in view being the aggrandisemennt of the 
ruling few, at the expense of the subject many ; and the retenut>n 
of an absurd restrictive system, even after it had ceased to bene (it 
tbo^ge in whose favour it w’as first establishcjd, though it still con- 
tinues to inflict incalculable injury on the vast population of India 
itself^ and prevents the beneficial results which its abolition Would 
secure to tlie mercantile and manufacturing populatiou of England 
in return. 

. The maintenance of this unjust and injurious system, has been 
defended on several grounds, all equally lUllacious ^ but the strong 
hold of its, advocates has b^n this : namely, that the population of 
indiatis in a state of immoveable sujjcrstition, incapable of under- 
standing, adniitting, or benefiting by any projiosed changes 5 and 
>Tha4 such is their inveteirate attachment to existing institutions and 
..ej^Biing habits, that no change can be wrought in them by human 
It might have been expected, that ,the mere statement of 
jiuch .a position w-ould be enough to show its absurdity, and that it 
"milld hot have obUiined countenance from any man ixj^sessing a 

f ain qf understanding-. So contrary has been the fact, however, 
k both Houses of Parliament, add jill the influential power oSf the 
r jcphntry, have been deluded into an acquiescence with h belief that 
oSae could hardly a child or a sayage ignorant Enough, or 

' cnoiigli, to entertain for a moment ; "yet so it is, and the delu- 
$iOh still existing in some few classes, and being still fb^^dbytHo 
ihdia Gomimny and its advocates, with a zeal proportioned tO; thrfr 
love of the good tilings which it secures to their exclusive grasp, it 


♦ Bacon’s Bisays/ 2* p. 28. 
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hi'is bc^n deemed necessary to dispel it by aiAbority, by argument, 
and by proof. This ij; 5s, which has led to the publication of Mr, 
Itichards’s excellent '^rK, from which wi have already too long 
delained the reader^ but which we cannot open without ag;ain repeat* 
iiig, that its able and benevolent author deserves for it, that which 
we are sure he will possess, the heart-felt gratitude of every man 
in this country, who feels a desire to improve the condition of his 
fellow men in India, ?*id the prayers and thanks of the millions of 
thOvSe of that gauntry, in whose behalf his ctforts have been made. 
The work opens with a dedication, so touching from its simplicity 
and sincerity, tlmt we give it entire. 

^ To the Native hihahitants of India^ 

^ These pages arc dedicated, as a pledge of the Author’s grateful 
romemlmincc, esteem, and regard 5 ami in the hope that, in the 
discussions which must shortly take place in rurliament regarding 
India, their interc'^ts, prosperity, and happiness will Ix^ deemed of 
panimouiit importance iu the measures to be adopted for the future 
govermnent of their own country 5 

liy their sincere friend, 

11, lliCKAHOS/ 

1^0 fins succeeds the Preface, which explains the nature of the 
work so explicitly, that wc prefer extracting it, to stating its object 
in any language of our own, 

‘ Preface. 

•» 

^ I propose to publish, in parts, a treatise on each of the following 
points j persuaded that without a correct knowledge of the state 
and condition of the native population of India, and tl)e causes 
which have for ages obstructed its iniproveinenl— *the measures to 
be adopted for the future govcrnnient of that country, at tlie expi- 
ration of the existing Act lor continuing i^ in the East India Co^- 
pany,^' will be erroneous in principle, and inapplicable, as remedies 
for the evils and inconvcnicncies they may be intended to 
The subjects proposed to l>e discussed, are : * 

* i^rt I . On the castes of India, and the Idlegtsd aiitnphclty and 
immlatabiiity of Hindoo habits* * ^ ‘ 

fIL Historical sketch of the state’and condition of the Natf^e 
Indians under former governments, ^ 

> 'HI. Oh the !^«vcnue systems of India under the- ' 
Cpmpany’e government, as tending to perpetimte the 
>hhndition of the Natives. 

' IV.' On the Company's trade, and its reetdts in a 
political point of view. , , ^ «' > v ^ - 

^ * 5S Oeo. III. chap, llifi.* ' 

O 2 
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* V* Suggestions fol? a lleform of the Administration of India, a$ 
regards the present sys^m both at home and abroad.* 

Of the r^t of the work, as any analysis of its contents would 
only weaken the force of the original, we prefer giving complete 
extracts of the most important portions of it, in such a conuectfcd 
manner as to enabfe the reader to obtain, from these, an accurate 
idea of the great chain of argument pursuejfl, referring those who 
would desire to pursue it through every link, to the excellent work 
itself. ^ 

In troduetknu 

^Having lived twenty-three years in India, and passed much of 
that time in intimate intercourse with various Natives, I have a 
different opinion of their character to that given in several printed 
works. I have constantly seen, in their acts and conduct, the prac- 
tice of the most amiable virtues. 1 have exj)crienced, from many, 
the most grateful attachment. I believe them capable of all the 
qualities tliat can tidorn the human mind; and, though I allow 
many of their imputed (aults, (where is the individual or nation 
without them ?) 1 must still ascribe those faults more to the rigour 
of the destK)tisms under which they have so long groaned, and which ^ 
unhappily, we have but slenderly alleviated, than to natural depra- 
vity of disposition, or to any institutions ijcculiar to themselves. 

* It should {dso be remembered that no small portion both of the 
w^ealth and fame of this eoUutry lias been accpjired through the 
means of Native Indians, .lustice and gratitude, therefore, require 
of us to make them the best returns in our power. Under the 
peculiar circumstances, too, of our own country, and the apparently 
united exertions of our faithful friends and grateful allies, on the 
continent of Kuropc, to drive our commerce and manufactures from 
their, shores, who would hot gladly see fresh channels cleared, to 

'■relieve existing difUcultieei, or to disarm the efforts of neighbouring 
, malighity \ The golden dreams that have deluded so many specu- 
lators to iBincy the provinces of South America, and even the in- 
terior of. Africa, to be filled with interminable resources for the 
immediate consumption of liritisli goods, have now vanished; but 
fields of letter jirosjiect are still within our reach. In India, if any ' 
whjere> these fiattefing e^Cpectations be at all realised. In India, 
ttiqire tbap could have been expected has already resulted from the 
fevi. privileges so reluctantly conceded to the free trade by the Ac^ 
of 1 $!^. -.In India, commercial treasures exist/hf which very Jxi- 
ad^uate conceptions have yet been formed in Britain 5 the avenutes:^ 
to -which may be further widened at the plciisure of the BfitfehJ, 
Le^slature; but will be again contracted, if the suggestions of 
prej^ice^ or self-interest, be allowed to prevail over the dictates of 
souiider policy, . 
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* In this country, I have found erroneous Ibpressions to prevail, 
very generally, as to . 

^ The castes of the Natives of India j 

^ The unalterable simplicity of their food and habits j*and,— 

'The condition of the people under the Company’s Government. 

' The two first are supposed to be regulated l3cyond all human 
power of change, by the religion of the Natives ; and the latter 
inferred from the aoc(flints of authors, and others returned from 
India, after a Ictig residence there ; and the conelusions hence drawn 
are, either that improvement iA hoi)eles.s in so artificial and immu- 
table a slate of society 5 or, that prosperity has advanced, as far as 
it can go. under the wine, just, and lenient administration of the 
British Govermnent. 

* Correct notions on these heads being indispensable to a sound 
decision on the grand question regarding India, which must shortly 
be brought before Parliament, I shall consider them separately.’ 

('antes o f the ^atiues of India. 

, ' The authors who treat of India, together with most of those 
who return from that country, roundly state, and their readers, and 
hearers here, consequently believe, that the j)opiilatiou of India is 
divided into four great classes, Brahmen, Cshninja, VaUya, atid 
Soodra."^ The first is the sacerdotal class j the second, military, 
or appointed to defend the people ; the Inisiness of the third com- 
merce, lending at interest, agrienlturc,»tind keeping herds of cattle j 
and, of the fourth, to serve tlic higher classes. 

' To quote one or two respectable writers, for all, on this head : 

" The very structure and arrangement of society itself is, in India, 
formed by the religious system, which there interferes with every 
teniporal as well as spiritual concern of its })rofessors. It thus lays, 
in its very foundation, the grand obstacle To cilery improvement of 
the eondition of the people. It has divided whoj..b community 
into four great classes, .and stationed each class between certain 
walls of separation, which are impassable by the purest virtue ahd 
by the most conspicuous merit. The institution of castes therefore 
may be regarded as the cause why civilisation had 8*0 early stopped 
in India, and why the different attainments made progressively by 
other nations, arc not found aniipiig the* Hindoos, whose mannetis ; 
hajve been wholly stationary from the earlie.st agCvS to the present 
It is, however, far easier to ascertain the wide and baneful , 
influence of such a aystem on the enterprise and improvem^t /of 
socsiety, than to discover any adequate or safe means by ^bleh this' 
immense Colossus of superstition may cither be vi^eaketied or otlSi*- 
tbroyn.'*, . ' '. ■> ' 

* ‘ These are also written l^hmin, JKhatry or 
Soedet or Soodera,* • 
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* Not merely have Writers given in to this prejudice, bit t/<vha£' is 
of greater importance* to India, the ;ru1er8 Of that country have 
adopted, and strenuously maintain, the same errors. In a letter, 
dated lOtlf^anuary, 1810, to the Ilonibay Government, the Hon- 
ourable Court of .Directors, commenting gu a proposal submitted to 
them for gradually lessening the burden of laud taxation in Iildia> 
and to make the experiment, in the lirst instiince, on tlie small 
isknd of Salsette, have the following ])anig»-aph, which is not oht^ 
curious for the doctrines it contains, hut for a remarkable instaheC 
of literary enibez^^leinent — the Hononmble Court having borrovvcd 
the words of another higli authority, ** 'J^he Edinburgh Review/^ th 
state their position ; wliilst the inference drawn from it is directly 
opposed to that of the authors, whose text they have tints conde- 
scended to appropriate. Tlie sentiments of these two high authorities 
being of importance to the present (juestion, the r eader will be 
better able to comjjare and judge of their merits, by seeing them 
stated in opposite columns. 


‘KDIXCURGU RI5VIEVV, 

vol. iv. p. 31(). 

** Thfj nrtffivwf mid unnntnrtil 
vishn of a people infofUsthwti 
h^pndif/pfiy the moat ejf tactual ihk ' w;/ 
irfiudi could hm*c hcen dcvUcdy h} 
the vf nmn, to check their 

improremenl and repre&s thtlr m- 
dujttrp. Indeed^ the natural opera-, 
lion of xne/i an fmtihttioa h m dia-. 
metnenlhj opposite to, and InGom-. 
patibfe withy the strontfcst j principles , 
of oar /tat are, that wq are inclined 
to believe, that its existence (in a 
perfect state) is aUogether ideal, 
and, if it had ever been completely 
carried into j)racticc, the batiefdl 
effect wpukl have been so imme^ 
diate, that the total anuihilatioh of 

E ublic spirit and enterprise would 
avc been the inevitable coni^e^ 
qucnce. 

„ , ^ We, therefore, cannot, help f 
their present situa- ♦^onbting, that most authors JiaVe^ 

? . Or, if thU did not escape from various obvious reasons, 
abahfV^ttoii^' is It possible to ifna- led to exaggerate a bttie in»' 
gif^, tUa:l Ait alteration in the re- descTiptiou this phi^omenoi^'ltt^ 
v^iMie eystem, oo.w in force, would , the.couatitution of Hindoo soidf#; 
hofejhemect of completely ebanjer-^^ We are the more inyo%^ . 

. Ihg toe cliaracUr aha habits of th^e ‘ a « , 


*COUUT OF DIR15CT0US* LETTER, 
paragraph )(>2. 

** The artificial and ttnnatural di- 
fdshn of a j?eo^)ie info castes is, per^ 
hups, the most effectual method that 
could be deputed, bp the inpranuitj/ of 
man, to check their iinproeemrnt 
and repress their iudustrp. It is so 
diameirwalla opposed to the strong'-, 
est principles of our nature, that, 
wherever such a distinction exists 
and is rigidly observed, it is impos- 
sible for enterprise to thrive; and it 
is altogether vain to talk of c<muter- 
acting its mischievous tciidcncy by 
any ebde df fiscal reguiation. Did 
it never occur then, wIUjU recom- 
' mending a .system of taxation, 
fodnd^ upon the established order 
of nature, that this order has been 
so thuididlstnrbo J, in tfiose countries 
wh^eek';thC system is wished to he 


, hs to reirdcr it ^VhpUy 


and nci!?-ino<iellio^ the 
. strueture of 80 - 

ciefy; ih" dwnap^ of^A stroM’^st 
;^iif prejudices of every fiesenptiou^ 


this opinion, as wc. mid 
intelligent writers db noh 
jiueaw, confirm the perfect syp 
tibb^f tliOffe diiftes, irt. thetr^ I*' 
eoufse.wjth society^ and 'thdt 
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arrayed against innovatioiii aud re- to 1)c rcmaij^cds that the latter 
solute to muintaiu what, from age authors, who have had tlie best 
to age, they have been accustomed opportunities of observing with ac- 
to venerate?’* curacy, are those uho luue given 

us this more probable ifl\*ount.” 

^ In the j)receding extracts, the Edinburgli Ue\ iewers, with their 
itSiial acute dibcrnniiiation, draw the only uccuratfi couelusion as to 
the state of Indian tociety , and, however weighty the authority to 
which I stand oppo'-cd/J hope at ^cMst lo be a!)le to prove, in the 
ftdluwing pages •that a ielbriu of the preit'iil intolerable land-tax of 
India would, witli otlier incasuiies, oeiasion a most material change 
and improveiiK'iit in the mis-shapen structure of that soiiety.” 

^If indeed the Jlonoiiiable Court •» were the true view of the 
constitution of Indian '•oiiet^, there (onid hi' but one opinion as to 
the iinpractii abilUv of its impiovement; but the mysterious tu count 
given to ns of the fjiiadni[)le institution of c a- tes is no better than a 
iablc^ and the an ivid hosts of prejudK es, lesohite to itiainl.un this 
taiKicd objei^ of then* veneiMlion, m ly , therefore, bt viewed as a 
'• nity amplilieation of tlie tale. Tlie position eontaius, in tact, a 
ilnccfold error, Jn the hrsi {due, no ,wo/» (jaadrup/e dtn^ion of 
rottnnfiiniti f tisfsy ittid puliaps ufvn did tri'il; and the 
wonder, in thii <m-v, is tbit a piejudiet' should have had 
u ( ong and inmersal eiirrencv even amoiu^ men who must Inivo 
had daily proofs before their eje^i (d* its lallie»ousne‘^5. It is also 
erroneous m supposing ilie four cuuiner.ited ea'-tc^ to have been 
divided by iiupass«ible walls of sepaiatiun ; for if will be seen im- 
mediately, tliat a complete iiitermiMiiic of iliC'^e viTv rastes is 
rei‘Orded to have taken place from the <*arlicst limes j and, thirdly, 
that the ordinary juirsuils aud occupations ol* life were at all times, 
generally speaking, otien to tlie whole of them. 

^ Mr. Colcbr )ok has also given a clear and methodical arrange- 
ment of the Indian classes, in a pa^xT on tliis fiabjcet contained in 
the fifth volume of tlie '' Asiatic lleseareluis, ’ taken from a work 
called ^'Tho Jatimala.'* ilo first enumerates six priiu-ipid tribes# 
(besides others,) ns springing from the four .superior ones in tho 
dtrccl order of the cLisscs. 

' Mr. Colebrook adds, that Thc^Jatiniola” expre.ssly states the 
.Dumber of 42 mixed classes* springing f^om the intercourse of a 
man of inferior class with a woitian of sujierior class { that is# in 
the order of tlie classes. Add, to these, tlic nupiber wMch 

must have similarly sp»*utjg from intercourse in the direci order of 
the classes# lind tho hosts arising from further iutermixtarO of thp 
numerous descendants of both ; and we may safejy coiictit in Atr. 
ColehtOok’M cduelusion# that " the subdivbuons of these classes have 
further muTtiptled distinctions to an endki^s oariefy*” As a 
ho mentions one of their irllws, tho Cayiastha# of no less t 
83 subdivisions are to be trai^ in Bengal« 
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^ We have thus highest existing authority ior utterly i^^t- 
ing the doctrine of the vrhole Hindoo community being divided 
into four castes/' and,of their jieculiar prerogatives being guarded 
fhviolnte “ impassable walls of separation.” It is also clear, that 
the intermixture of castes had taken place, to an indefinite extent, 
at the time when the Dhenna ISastra” was composed, which Sir 
William Jones cdbiputes to be about 880 years B. C. ; for tl^ose 
laws are obviously addressed, and applied, to a society in a mature 
ntate of existence, and not to one about lo be created, or formed. 
The work refers, in many places, to past timesf, and to events 
which a course of time (Uily could have brought about. The origin 
of the intermixture is. therefore lost in the remotest and obscurest 
antiquity ; and, having been carried on through a long course of 
ages, a heterogeneous mass is every where presented to us, in these 
latter times, without a single example in any particular state, or 
kingdom, or separate portion of the Hindoo community, of that 
quadruple division of castes, which autliors, and even the rulers of 
India, have so confidently insisted upon. Their ‘Mimncnsc colossus 
of superstition” thiLs melts, upon the touch of scrutiny, into a mev'* 
phantasm j and the pretended insuperable barrier to the progress 
of improvement is little better than the airy fabric of a vision, 
which, if it ever did c;&ist, has certainly, in these days, left not a 
'^reck behind.' 

Proofs of Progressive Improvement 

* The respectable author, I have before quoted, who ascribes the' 
stationary state of society in India to the inviolable institution 
of castes, adduces an instance of increasing prosperity, which it is 
rather surprising sliould nut have excited some doubt in his own 
mind, as to the alleged efficacy of this favourite doctrine. Speak- 
ing of the three Presidencies, Bombay, Madras, and Calcutta, 

, . Tliese cities, (he says,) h?ive continued uniformly to thrive and 
increase under their new masters, in spite of all the argmieHts 
that have been urge<t to prove that it was impossible* The last 
, mentipned city in particular, from having been lately a village so 
vnimporfant as to be wholly passed over in the assessments for the 
imperial revenue, ^is stated in the Ayeeri Aebery, has in about hatf 
a c^tury arisen to a population of upwards of half a million of 
souls ; a rapidity incr/;as^e seldom to be met with in the records 
of any country. " • 

' f Again ; "In Calcutta itself, the capital of British In^a, ve 
have .already stated that some natives of distinction have bei^ 
taught sdl elementary branches of European learning with consider** 
'J; ahle success 3 nor has any difficulty occurred in communicating .this 
[ mstruction, furilicr than what is at first unavoidably occasipped hy 
^ of (fommon' langnagP bety^een the teachers ai^ ’theit 

^is difficulty ia bjecomin^ daily less^ and^. in t^hing 
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the different trades and ineehaiucal arts, it has almost entirely dis- 
appeared. Improved processes in the mumtfacture of opium, indigo, 
and saltpetre, have been taught the Nativep, with the same facility 
and expedition that the knowledge of these arts cot^l have been 
communicated to the inhabitants of any country in Europe. 

^ ** Ship-buildin:^, * practical mathematics, and navigation; under 
European direction, have, as we have already seen, made no con- 
temptible progress ajnong our Asiatic ‘’subjects, when we advert to 
the short period which has elapsed, since their attention has been 
directed (o tlfese important branches of knowledge.’* 

' It is also remarkable, that the assertors of this quadruple di- 
vision of castes, with all its attendant evils, nevertheless dwell, with 
.much warmth of colouring, on the pre-eminent pros]ierity of ancient 
India. We read of the honour and attention formerly shown to 
agriculture j of the successful cultivation of the useful arts •, of 
magnificent monuments of arcliitecliire : of unrivalled skill in cer- 
tain brandies of luanufacture j and of wealth scarcely to be credited. 
Their niental attainments arc likewise said to have been no less 
conspicuous. are informed of ** w'onderfni advances jn meta- 
physics, morals, natiind jihilosophy, and other branches of litera- 
ture i” of poetry, said to vie with the Iliad itself in the beauty of 
its descriptions, the grandeur of its sentiments, and the sublimity 
of its language 3” of “ astonishing ])roficiency in the sciences of as- 
tronomy and arithmetic 3” and of a system of the universe, 
founded on tlie priuciplfc (»f attraction, and explaining the pheno- 
mena of the planetary world by lift; central position of the sun/* 
All this, and more, has been baid of the ancient Hind) os. But if 
the quadruple division of the castes ever existed, it must have 
been coeval wdlli this brilliant a^ra. The descriptions thereof may, 
on the one hand, be exaggerated, as the immense “ Colossus of 
superstition” is, on the other, magnified 3 but, if these descriptions 
are admitted in any degree to be true, lihw arc w^e to recoiScilc thi» 
great advancement in wealth, arts, and si^icnce, with the insiiperabW 
obstructions said to arise from the institution of castes? But 
reasoners of ibis description are not easily disturbed by the diilicul- 
ties of a jiaradox. Accordingly, wliilst wc are told that another 
great obstacle ivhkh must be encountered id flieVioUising the Jim-- 
dcoSi is their dhnsiqn t 7 ito casMf (Brahmen, Cshatrya, Byse, and 
J^odra,) it is added' with })erfcct c^)nlplacericy, this instiiutimi has 
been highly extolled by many in our own age and country, and 
mdouibtedly edntributed in the early period of Indian history to prp- 
^ • 

* "In the (lock-yard of Bombay Natives ff/^;2(?1)hild merchant ^ips of 
,ldie largest (ilass, which arc often preferred to those of any other 
Vod.otry.* Some of the finest ships of war in thh British navy* Afe also 
the' entire and unassisted production of th(^ rarsee Ship-ui^|0^4 
‘Bombay, 
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pvote the progress of rej/ifjtemenU*' The prosperity of ancient ln4in 
retpiirin^ to be accounted for^ the same cause is here assigfned for 
its advancement in one as for its obstruction, if not absolute 
rettbeession, hi another. Wo may next be taught, that the power, 
which has hitherto caused bodies to gravitate, will in future make 
th^i all fly upwards, 

^ Whether the anclient Hindoo Governments were, or wrere not, 
mildly administered, one fact is certain, that, wherever property is, 
from the nature of existing institutions, not subject to the rapacious 
exactions of despotic rulers, — where taxation is compairitively light, 
and in a country of great tortility, inhabited by a ])eople naturally 
ingehious, industrious, niid enterprising, — prosperity will always be 
found to keep pace witli the degrees in which these exciting causes 
have been suffered ito operate. In places similarly circumstanced^ 
the same causes still produce tlie same elTccts. In the great com- 
mercial towns of India, — tlie three ]h*esiilencies for example, — the 
^ despotic power of tlio (foveriimont is in some respects controlled. 
The Kings Courts of Jiisiu'e, besides the jjroteciion afforded by 
their judicial acts, are wholly iiidopcudent of the < tov eminent. 
They interpose a medmiory innueiicc between prince and people j 
they have the powder to reverse many of the decisions of the former, 
—rand the coosciousnest} of such a power being alwayy prc'-ent and 
alert, will nafuraliy restrain nuuiy of those arbitrary proceedings 
which occur, without hesitation, beyond the limits of its jurisdiction. 
Commerce, moreover, it has always been customary to assess more 
lightly to the public re\'eiuie< than agriculture j whence these 
favoured spots, not ])cing subject to so uncontrolled a power, or so 
grinding a system of taxation, as that whicli crushes every vital 
spark of prosperity in the interior, have gone on to verify tlic de- 
scription, given in a preceding extract, of their rapid anprovemeut.’ 

' Conduct :>/ the Rulers of India, 

* The rulers of India, lik?e some of their brethren in the west, are 
naiurhlly averse to ascribe any existing evil to error, or raisconcep'- 
tion, in the administration of the country committed to them. From 
themsdvea, we hear nothing of tlieir own acts and conduct, but in 
the high and dicfatorieil tone of infallibility. Every measure 
foiitid^ on consummate wisdom 5 \snccess the never-failing cohse- 
qttence ; ?ind the Company’s 4ominiof,s are consequently held up 
to us a paritdise of happiness and blessings, comijared with th^ 
atrbciouB despotisms of our sable neighbours. All this, indeed^, , 
seems natural to the spirit of power j and as natural that its doc- 
trineVbe thej^ever so extnivagant or fallacious, should And hume- ' 
rouS advocates. * But one and all arc nevertheless unable to deny ' 
^hatrin these happy regions* blessed by subjection to Jiritisb sw^yr:J 
the indst w,feteh^ ^verty is abundantly discernible* To account ; 
foir so sti^picipus an cxistienca by any error or misrule, in tile Go* 
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vcniors of the East, never enters their thoughts. Yet it would be 
a reiicetion on their understandings to be unable to explain so ini-^ 
portant a fact ^ and, as the iinagumtlon mivi often be deluded when 
reason fails to be convinced, the cabalistic mysteriej^of ilindob 
superstition are brought forward 5 and we are assured, with all the 
solemnity of profound learning, that the secret of this great evil 
lies in a dark system of priestcraft, whieh none ftut the initiated are 
allowed to understand. The ignorant and the superlicial in ibis 
country, lifteeu or ci^litceu tluujsaiid miles Ji^Uint from tlie scene, 
wonder, and a.»c sa^isifod ^ whilst (lec])or thinkers are too little in- 
terested in (lie question to aniilyse or to (miv iiljout it. Familuirity 
wuth the prejudice begets indiilcrenec. W'^lnit every b«)dy us.ser;ta is 
believed to be true; and a doctrine io thus ul lowed fo pass current, 
which reiicetion, and more accurate iiKjuiry, would show to be 
wholly groundless. 

^ At the same time, nothing ran he more convenient than this doc- 
trine. It is equally aj)plical>le to every objection ; u ready answer to all 
hard ([uestions regarding the administration of India ; and a refuge 
against every imi)er(ineiit attack. “ Eeciuise an el<*phant is an 
elephant, and a Hindoo a Hindoo, we ought to Ica\e them ]>oth oil 
the plains of llindooHlan whi’re \ve fmnul tliem,” is the creed and 
I'tmdamental principle of those who pretend to be tlie only Rf)und 
interpreters of Hindoo mysteries — Ihii best judges of the mode of 
governing so untoward a race, aasl wlto lire with noble indignation 
at all who dare to llirow a shade of doubt even on the mott irtsig- 
nilioant of thdr administrative acts.’ • 

Jlh'^ed iunpIkUo 0/ the food and liahits of (he People of India, 

* or the Native' Indians it is also commonly asserted by 
authors, and generally believed in this country, that their religion 
absolutely prescribes to them the use of \ egotablc food, flesh being 
altogether forbidden, 'i'he same religion *is supposed to iujluence, 
and the nature of the climate to rcipiire, th^ greatest simplicity of at- 
tire and liousohold nccoiiimodation ; insomuch that their dwellings 
are stated to be little else than a barely sufficient shelter from tlie 
rays of a burning sun, and their garments but half a covering to tlieir 
natural nakedness 5 that those customs, having e:?isted from time- 
irant^iorial, must necessarily so cbnfinue till time shall be no mote.} ' 
an 4 consequently, that, with a^pcople 5 o immersed in old prejudice#,, 
atid Superstitious devotion to their religious tenets, all atteuipts. to „ 
promote internal prosperity must be vain; and every expectaliciti 
o£ extended commerce, where present wants arc fewy^and easily, 
supplied, and new ones not tt> be created, must be, iW it ever baa 
befctt, a mere delusiom ^ ^ 

7/''' ' - ■ 

is the c^nclu«tt^)h drawn from these doctryieij tkat gives 
thSr greatest unj[K>ftaitco. aside, howevSTj tte” 
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authors who have adopted them, I shall, for brevity’s sake, confine 
myself to an authentic'docuuient, issuing from the rulers of India, 
whose opinions on th^ subject, when erroneous, it is of infinitely 
greater consequence to examine and correct. 

‘ In the report of the Committee of C'orrespondence, dated 9th 
Pebniary, 1813, and published by the Court of Directors for the in- 
formation of the PAjprictors, among various other passages of the 
same import, w^e have the following : 

* The practicnhility of extending, in any great degree, the com<^ ' 
merce of this country with the Natives of the East, in exports and . 
imports, is undoubtedly a vital question in the whole of the discussion 
respecting the xcneival of the charter ; for, if no such cxiension be 
indeed practicable, to what end should the present system, with all 
the establislunents \vhicli have grown out of it, be destroyed ? The 
British merchants appear to entertain the most evtravjigarit ideas of 
a new world tor commercial enterprise ; ideas upon which they are 
ready to risk their own property, and to sacrifice all the interests of 
the existing Indian system. The Company, backed by the great 
mass of British subjects now in Europe, who are acijuainted with 
the countries of the East, maintain, in direct oppositioi* to all such 
imaginations, that it is not now possible greatly to extend' among 
the inhabitants of the East the consumption of British productions, 
or, in this country, the sdle of Asiatic commodities. On the side of 
the merchants, there is, in truth, nothing hut a sanguine theory* On 
the side of the Company, there is the experience of all the nations . 
of ^Europe for three cent ur lee ; there is the testimony of ancient 
history ; there are the cAimate, the nature, the usages, tastes, prejn-' 
dices, religious and political institutions of the Eastern people, 

*** A profound observer of human aflairs, the President Mon- 
tesquieu, had, before the time of Dr. Smith, who, however, over- 
looks his opinion, reasoned more agreeably to nature and experience 
on this]^ubject. 

* Although,* says Montesquieu, ‘ coimncrcc he liable to groat revolu- 
tions, it may happen that certain physical ( auscs, suck as tlie quality of 
soil and climate, f^hall forever fix its character. lu the coininorce which . 
we carry on with India, in modern tinica,///<? export of money thither um 
infiispensable^ The Kmfiuns carried to India every year about 60,000,000 
sesterces. That money, as ours now is, was exebanged for goods,' which 
they brought hack to the west,* Every |iation which has traded to India, 
has. uniformly carried the precious metals thitlier, and brought back ‘ ^ 
goods in return. Nature itself produces this etiect. The Indians have 
thehr arts,* which are adapted to fheir manner of life. Ourwants t, 

' essenMly different from theirs ; and what h luxury to us van never 

to them*, 'Meir dimate neither requires nor permits the use of almost 
any of our commodities. Accustomed to go almost nahvd, the country 
furtpshes them with the scanty raiments they wear ; and their rdi^tppif to 
they are in ahsdutc subjection, instils intq^ them an aversion to %dt 
Bori of food whwh we consume, Tliey, therefore, viced fmtHs 
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Out our metals, M^hich are the of value, and for which they fn'ivc in 
return the merchamliic that their frui^ality, ^and the nature of the 
country, supply in abundance. Ancient authors, who Uavc|i 4 rittcn upon 
India, ’rq)resent the country such as we now find it, as to police, to 
munners, and to nk orals. India has aheays bt'cn, and India always will 
he, what it now is ; and those who trade to India will scarry money thither i 
and bring none bach/ 

' *^As the Court liri\c, in their letter of tlic 13th January, 1S09, 
to the PresideiiJ; of the India Board, j^iveii the same views, and in 
some detail, ou this subject, not deriving their opinion from any 
single authority, but from tlie broad page of liistory and practice, it 
is unnecessary for your Conmiittcc again to enlarge upon it* But 
may not the attention of maiiufactarers of woollens, metals, cotton 
fabrics, potteries, he still called to the habit b of the Indian people, 
the hulk of whom live all tiieir dajs u])on rice, and go only half 
covered with a slight cotton cloth — the rice and cotton both pro- 
duced by their own sf>il ? J’he earnings of the common labouring 
classes, and consequently their expeubCh, may be estimated, on an 
ftvciage, not to exceed 4/. 10.s*. per man per annum. They are in- 
dolent by nature, frugal by habit, under manifold religious restric- 
tions, "VVliat demand of the manuiactures from Kuropc is to be ex- 
pected from these V ' — ^\'ith a great deal more in the same strain,' 

Fallacy of these Statements, 

^ Wlienever information is conveyed to the public by the Court of 
Directors, it is naturally received with all the respect due to so high 
an authority, and etniimands the ready belief of all who arc indis- 
posed to further reseaveh j but, in a case wiiere the vital interests of 
India, and numy important interests of this country, are concerned, 
feelings of deference must not be allowed to silence the dictates of 
truth. It will readily be admitted that the same prejudices, a| ex- 
hibited in the preceding extract, arc to be #'ound in many ancient, 
and even modern, authors, and that the people of India are in that 
wretched poverty above described j but it is, at the same time, con- 
fidently aiiirmed, that all the reasoning founded upon these facts is 
contrary to nature and exjyerience^ and the conclusiona thence drawn 
absolutely false. 

* The reasoning is applied to t^e bulk ‘of the people ; who, from 
religious prejudices, are stated to abhor our (i. e. aniimd) food, and 
consequently to live all their days tipon rice. The Committee of 
correspondence might have stated this position more generally; , 
rice is only the food of the lower classes in countrief'where it 
happens to be the cheapest production of the sml. In other parts, 
that exc^essive poverty, which the Committee have depicted as tM ; 
lot of ifaiive Indians, obliges them to be content \vitlS Worse, 
still .draper, nutriment. If i$ therefore true that grain^ and other 
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vi%H iblos, conbtitute the (*ommoii fi>od of the great bulk of the 
people of India, but A iw an error to biipijose that nature, in that 
eliinantc, pit intjs not the lire of anlnial food, or that the religion of 
the iiooplo reipiircs them to ab-^itain from it; and it is surpiising 
that a prvjndu e shptild hat c giiiiii d so much credit and currency, in 
the western woild, 'v^hen the bhuojuan rc^idouts m India must have 
almost daily proof, s before tlu ir ^ jes of its being abbolutely belied by 
the ordinary practice of M usulnnuis, Portu^ucbc, and other castes, 
and even of the Hindoos themsch cs/ 

Rtal State of the Hindoos. 

' The Brahmins, being of abstemious bcibits, arc generally sup- 
pose 4 to be prohibited the use of animal food. I'he law, in respect 
^ Brahtnins, will jiresently be stated. Tlie mixed tribo‘‘tCoin|)uSiiig 
the great of the Hindoo population, are certainly under no 
legal rc^haints in this 1 1 spi < i Accordingly, the higher classes, who 
can affoxd it, consume meat daily. JMany, it is tiuc, from affectation 
of Bmhmjpical puiity, content themselves with simpler food, and 
some may be supposed, as m other tountries, to jirefer it ; but the 
custom eating animal food is so general, as for e\am|fle in 
bay, tha^a public bazaar, or market-place, is there set apart for the 
convenience of the Hindoos, in which mutton, kid, limb, and fish, 
mri d^y sold for Hindoo consumption, it ib bituated m a sejunate 
quarter of the town from tlipt in wlinli meat is bold for the ‘ of 
the Europeans and JHusuJiiiuns ; beeaub(», in the latter, the llesli of 
oxen, and fcow*?, and beef calves, killed b) low caste pcopl , being 
exjiosed, is oflcnsjie to Hindoo superstition. I have a jieisonal 
knowledge of Hindoo families of wealth and respectability, persons, 
indeed, who claim descent horn the second or ( shatrya cai^te, in 
which the meats and l^sh furnished in this bazaar enter into tlieir 
ordidS^y and-daily meals. ' 

/The Indian seas abound with fish ; and the coasts of India, ibr 
many thousand miles m extent, are lined with fishermen, who all 
cat animal food. It has often been remarked that no towns or vil** 
lagcs dfe so populovis, in proportion to their extent, as those occu- 
pied by Sshermcn , and the quantities of hsh cured on the coast, to 
be afterwards coin dyed for cons,ump^n into the interior Of the 
country, are immense. U he palankeei^bcarers are Hindoos, rhostty 
fishermen ; and no man, who has a palankeen ih IndiUji^ but 
know^ the thankfulness with which his bearers receive a preseut net 
a sheep ar goat, and the good appetite with which they immedto^ 
jfeabt upon It. The Hindoos are, in many parts, addicted to buhl^ 
ing, and cat wild hog, venison, and other descriptions W ' - 

^ " Tb Wur^ btsides, other low castes, such as Hfaeras, 

Ch^iidfd^ limbees, and otiher dcnon^dationii^'flho, Wxni 
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over Indifi, couseciuentlj constitute in the Jfggrcp^ate a numerous 
body, and wiio are so fond of meat, as, in taeir state of degradation 
and poverty, actually to devour carrion ^vilh great iii^idity, when 
they can gel nothing better. To these may be added another race, 
also spread over the faee of the country, wbo^lixe by entrapping* 
wild animals and birds, and are exceedingly e\]>ert in their callings 
In GUiterat this tribe are called \ agrees, or M'agrees 5 and they 
avowedly eat the flesh ftf every biid and beast, without distinction-— 
whether killed^oi* dying a natural de.itli. 

* To those instances many more might he added ; but it is iier- 
hajjs of moie importance in the jircsent tjuestion, to^trove that the 
higher cLibses of tlie Hindoos are ncU jjiulubited the use of animal 
food. It has accordingly been sliovvu that, with habitual or ae<|uired 
obiections to the flesh of < attic, they still consume other animal 
meats daily, v^dtere they hav c the means of so doing , and the fair 
inference from the proreding undouhted^aots is, that poverty is the 
only check to a more c\teiided of this food, whidi, with the 
progres-. of wealth, might < onsecpiently become universal j or be 
only liuiited liy the prejudice iiftlie piiesthood, who may always be 
expected give to their habits a cast of inysterioub jicculiarity and 
self-denial, to ckc itc more cflectiially tlie reverence and admiration 
of tbe vulgar, * 

Under the head of Penanccb, it is enacted by Menu, (the 
gK.u Hindoo lawgiver,) that flesh ine.it not only is allowable, but 
ab olu’eiy enjoined to be eaten, when* it lias been hallowed for 
a hittuficoj’ or, suiutified by Manhas^ or sacred texts from 
the Veda^j” or, presc nled, or offered, to manes, or the deities/^ 
of which more will be said prcsuilly. In short, this “ tbodpf god$*’ 
seem.' 10 ba\ (i been coiibidered, in old times, of a sacrilicial iiatuprej 
and tbererore to be eaten vMth certain holy rites and obsetvtuices, 
which bhould render it a worthy oblation. ** tt .w a 

rule of the gods, that meat must be swallowed only for the 
of sacrifico and it is immediately added, “ No sin is Jby 

liim, who, having' honoured the deities and the manes, ea& flesh- 
meal. Uc who cals according to law, commits po sip, even though 
every day he table tbe flesh of su^ animals as may be lawfully 
tasted) since botli anitnals who maybe eaten, and those who 
them, are equally created by Brahma.*’ * . 

* dtx tUe.ofticr hand, to eat fieah-meat in vain,'’ of without any 
of these holy rites, ia'di^Kmnced as the sin of gigantic or bloods 


* * consider the slaughter of kine, and the eatb^ of cows! 

9fsh,.jf|S>^nfi4. But many tribes of Hindoos, and even some Brahmins, . 
have no animal food. ^ ^ 

* (mutton aildgoaufflebh,) being more than douhlellie prices^ 
v^tSbkr food* canliot be aimtdea as a common diet 

oarnitiij^ of lhbour/'<^/2(?m(frit< on Hmbandnj ' 

^ A ft 
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thirsty demons j and twick-bokn man who desires to enlarge 
his own flesh with the kesh of other creatures, without an oblation 
to the mauaa or gods,*' brings on himself a variety of curses in this 
life and in the world to come. 

^ We arc hence led to some boautiftil reflections on the wantonness 
of injuring animals that are not themsclvos injurious, front any selfish 
motives, whether of pleasure or advantage and the twice-morn 
is told, that he who gives no creatures willingly the pain of confine- 
nient or death, but seeks* the good of all seiitienrbeings, enjoys 
bliss without end. 

* These tcjfts are mixed up with general recommendations to 
abstain from flesh-meat, such abstinence being deemed highly vir- 
tuous ) but it, of course, means in case** where the use of it is not, 
as above-stated, expressly allowed, or enjoined, and as a salutary 
caution against excess ; for e\en the recommendations to abstinence 
conclude with the following \erse: In lawfully tasting meat, in 
drinking fermented liquor, in c arc«?sing w'omeii, there is no turpi- 
tude 5 for to such enjoyments men are naturally prone; but a virtuous- 
abstinence" from them produces signal compensation.” 

* We are also expressly told by Brighu, that the ^ughtcr of 
^animals for the holy purposes abo\e described, is in truth no 

daughter j and that the hurt done to animals which the scripture 
»0t^ihs, must be considered as no hurt at oil; whilst the same 
4uthority adds, that he who, engaged in holy rites, according to 
*law, re^s^es to eat flesh-meat, sliull sink in another world, for 
twenty-one births, to the state of a beast.” 

^ In the third cliapter of this work we, have a particular account 
of the sacrifices, or oblations above referred to, which the twice - 
HORN Wre, in ancient times, required to perform.' 

Em^enses of lAvlag in India. 

*T^ie numerous quotations already made from the sacred laws of 
the IjLindoos, and the highest Indian authorities, are, it is presumed, 
sufficient to take firotti credulity itself every standing place, on which 
to rest the alleged simplicity and immutability of Hindoo habits — ^to 
$ay nothing pf the fifteen millions of Musiilmans, and other natives, 
who never were pretended tgbe bound, in these respects, by legal or re- 
ligious restraints. It is true enough as asserted by the rulers of India, 
vthat the great mass of the p^^lation, Hindoo, ]>tojSi|lman, and 
otbersi are obliged to live alt their days on rice, or the coarsest, ^nd 
the cheapest grains, and to go only half covered with ^ slignt o^n 
cloth — that the expenses of a labouring man, with a Wife and* tWo 
children, are only about 31. per annum, the article of ddthing be&ig 
^ only fof this family of four persons.* All this! ha^ldHeiady 

" ' Pi M i*.. 1*1 i iy 

** Colonel Munro states t 
the Ceded Districts,!’ to be 




le average^ce of 

about 5t. per mwtbtTpr 2d, pee mf, iio 
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admitted. Those who have visited Irelandj may conceive the pos- 
sibility of human beings, when necessity/cornpcls, contriving to 
drag on a miserable existence in this starc of abject poverty and 
want 5 but to believe that lOO millions of human beings should be 
so much in love with this simple system of wretchedness, as to be 
one and all resolute to maintain it against innovation, ” being 
*'what from age to age they have been accustomed to venerate/* 
requires a degree of faith in mysteries and marvels, which the 
strength of natural Reason is unable to reach, and which the in- 
spired high pFiests of* the great Temple in Lcadenhall- street must, 
therefore, be left to expound.’ 

^In the mean time, I would ask any Indian gentleman, who has 
been in the habit of visiting the pjifiees of the Native Princes of 
India, or the habitations of the wealthier Natives, Hindoo, INlusul- 
man, or othtTs ; of nn^etiiig their splendid retinues and equipages 
abroad ^ *;Htendiiig their processions — their religious feasts — their 
marriages and other domestic ceremonies — ^whether the graTKleiir 
and magnilieence of their displays, the luxuries, the indulgencies, 
the enjoyments, the profuse expenditure of every kind, which he 
has, in ♦hose places, or on these oeciisions, witnessed, have left on 
his mlndariy impression of that unalterable simplicity and poverty, 
of that semi-demi state of elotliing and starvation, which the Honour- 
able Court would have us believe to be almost an object of idola- 
trous worship to the Natives of India. — Or, if there be still any 
believers in this monstrous and unnatural creed, let me beg of them 
to ))erusc with attention the foUowftig statement, taken from the 
accounts annually laid betbre Parliament, and ordered by the House 
of (Commons to be printed — ]\Iay 15, 1827- 
»• ■ • 


framed tables, dividing the population (about 2,000,000 persons) into 
three classes, and asceriaiiied the average aiumal expense of ea«h indi- 
vidual, for clothing, food, and every other article, to be as follow^ : 

First class, containing about one fourth ot the population^ £, s. d. 

average per head * 2 0 0 

Second class, containing abqu|t half of the population, 

average per head, ^ ^ 1 7 0 

Third class, containing, al)?^ dnfc fourtli of thd poifulation, 
average per 


0 18 0 


*Thl8 statenihht waj».. 
apparently^ for 
favourite doctrine tmt 
European conuiq^i 


Evidence, 12flx April, 181o, p. 124. 


[iv^|l^t»y Colonel Munro to the Committee, 
the then fashionable and 
ssible to extend the consumption of 


^ dities among and simple a people as the Native 

Indians. Tho%0triiie is now sufficiently * refuted, by facts ; but .what a 
lamentablqig^ieture does U aidbrd to us of the \^tched poverty of , this 


of Colonel Munro, that the 
le first Class, Only equal to 


unhappy people, to be toldi on the 1 , 

e^tpenditure of a petsbn, of he terms tn , . 

2i. sterlinirMr aiboWn— loach as the gains of^a Oopunon labourer 
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Commercial Results 


Ofieial Vutue of Exports from t\^ United 
“ Khifrdom to the East Indies aw China, 
together with Mauritius. 


Years. 

Kast India Com- 
1 ‘any’s Trade. 

Private Trade. 

t. 1 

1814 

i?l, 117,515 

£578,8Hyj 

181.5 

1,U8,;102 

040,2C4i 

181(> 

!).V2,«74 

I,2;i2,yfi8 

1817 

881,440 

1,808,186! 

1818 

820,5<)(J 

2,;iri5,l«.5| 

181‘J 

887,408 

1,48(;,0.>8! 

1820 

1,129,‘:)17 

2,142,804‘ 

1821 


2,7(U;,:488| 

1822 

080,070 

2,886,864 

182:i 

082,8:40 

3,;j72,:»02 

1824 

1,050,700 

;i,:ui,ioo 

1825 

J, 000,007 
1,21)2,8;W 

2,044,160 

3,584,a00 

1825‘ 

■ 

i:yi3,;5'o,oi8 

|i;i;20, 548, 5.57 

£'1,058,5.12 

1 i'2, 272,98!) 



of Experience, 


Offieial Value of the Imports into ike 
United Kingdom, from the East Indies 
and China, together with the Mauritius, 


Years. 

East India Com* 
jiany’s lYade. 

Private Trade. 

1814 

1815 

1816 
1817 
1^^18 
1810 
1820 
1821 
1822 
182:^ 
1821 

1825 

1826 

^ i;:4, 086,523 
1 3,048,704 
.V>01.172 
4,094,22!) 
2,044,626 
:5,241,431 
3,007,780 
3,802,805 
3,160,742 
3,636,106 
3,618,125 
:i, 4 60,433 
3,696,060 

£2,311,863 

4,089,942 

3,719,525 

.3,593,053 

4,393,063 

4,293,1.32 

.1,654,858 

2,340,766 

1,945,6,58 

.3,282,344 

3,693,930 

3,112,625 

4,.305,878 

Aver, 
per. an 

1 3)18,1 y2, 12) 

13)44,736,637 

£3,707,086 

£3,441,280 


Excess of private trade to India over the whole of the Company*s trade to India 
and China in thirteen years, ,£'12,d.'12,45a. 


‘ These statements, however, commence with tlie year when the 
Indian trade was first opened to private British merchants ; at 
which time the monopolists of Leadenhall-street published a mani- 
festo to warn the merchants and manufacturers of Britain of the 
danger they would incur fmm commercial dealings with men in 
such a '' mis-shapen structure of society ’ as that of India; — with 
men in the lowest depthf of poverty from choice, as well as from 
religicms restriction ; absolutely immutable in all their habits ; and 
who were supplied, uud^r the monopoly, to the fullest extent of 
their wants, adding, '"What ^rth«T demand for the manufactures of 
Europe is to be expected from sttish a people ?*’ The statements 
above given ar^ thev best answer tb these assertions, and to the 
concluding (juery — ^fhey show ti^at the immutability of the Native 
Indians has, at all events^ ^slnce 1813, become mutable; — that 
their love of poverty and simplicity has been unaccountably changed 
Tor a love of comforts and variety ; and’ that the demand for Euro- 
pean manufactures, both as to quantity and kind, has prodigiously 
increased since the prophetic denunciations of impossibility were 
proclaimed* from Leadcnlmll- street ; and consequently inaeasifig, 
in the same ratio, the demand in return for the produt^ of Indi^ 
Let it also be remembered that the ea^ports of the private trade are 
greatly more riuinerous than the preceding statements. might lead 
PS to suppose. They consist of aQ tjie atapte inanu^ures nf 
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Britain — woollens and cottons of every vajiety and value ; manu- 
factured silks 3 hardware of all descripti(«s — iron, copper, lead, 
tin, and spelta, in large quantities ; niarAic and military stores 3 
machinery for various uses 3 glass ware of the richest specimens, 
down to articles of the commonest use 5 china ware, or porcelain, 
the same 3 jewellery of all sorts 5 gold and silver ])late, and orna- 
ments 3 clocks 3 watches 5 furniture 5 carriages 3 liarness 3 haber- 
dashery ; hosiery 3 stationery 3 books 5 in short, every article of 
luxury, comfort, or Convenience, which British industry can pro- 
duce. • 

^ Taking, however, the official statements as presented to Parlia- 
ment, the following results arc undeniable 3 viz. tlvit the average 
per annum of 

The East India Tompa- Whilst that of the private 

iiy's export trade to trade to India alouf' 

India and t'liina ib. .X'1,058,532 is £'Jj272S)S9 

The East linlia (‘otn]»a- An<l that of the private 

ny’s import trud<‘ from trade from India rf/one 

India and ('hina is.. 3,737,OS() is 3,441,280 

Total X4,7b3,(»lS Total ir5, 714,200 

MVo hence see tliat the <»fficial value of the exports by private 
traders to Inditt <iIove is more than double the Company's exports 
to hidiu and China In^eihcrj and that the whole of the private 
trade to India alone exceeds tlie whole of the ( 'ompany’s trade to 
India and China together, by nearly one million sterling per annum. 
It is to l»e Imnciiled that no distinction is made, in these oflicial 
accounts, between the (Company's exports to India and those to 
China 3 for, if this were done, it can scarcely be doubted but the 
exports by private traders wciuld be treble, or quadruple, those of 
the Company's exports to India separately. One fact, howjever, is 
certain, tlmt, the average of the Company’s trade being now much 
the same as formerly, private traders, ^ince the opening, have 
carried on a trade with India, averaging, for the last thirteen years, 
nearhj six miliums sterling per annum over and above all that is 
done, or ever has been done, by the Mast India Conipatiy, — So much 
for the doctrine of those . who have so j>ertinacjoufily contended, 
that the supply of Jgiuropean commodities, under the monopoly, was 
fully (Mjual to the, demand ja ladia, that the trade was incapable 
of increase. But plalh facts require no gloss 3 and those now 
adduced, being supported by official proofs, refute, of themselves, 
without either competent or explanation, the gross errors and absur- 
dities with which ffie British public have been so lon^ deluded, in 
respect to jthc simplicity apd iminutaffility of Native Indians. 

^In the discussions of 1813, 1 stood almost alone, in strenuousjy 
asserting that the comtAOrcial intercourse with India would be what 
it is now proved to he, by#the opening then conceded. I certainly 

P 2 
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pretend to no prophetie^jinspinitiori ; but, from iny knowledge and 
experience of the inhiib\‘ants of the East, I do not hesitate again, 
as contidently, to affirm, Xhat the present increase is not a tythe of 
wliat our tni^c with India will be, if, at tlie expiration of the present 
charter, it be ridden of other restraints, and fairly laid open to the 
skill, and enterprise, and capital of the private merchants of Britain, 
and to the natural and unfettered energies of our Indian subjects/ 

Authorilies against Free Tr^ide. 

* Before I conclude, it may be useful to caution tbe reader and 
the public against being deceived by ‘the weight of great names, 
who may be induced, from whatever motives, to offer opinions on 
this subject, opposed to plain, recorded, and undeniable facts. On 
the renewal of the existing (diartor in I Sl.'l, opinions, proceeding 
from high authority, inlluenced prejudicially the discussions then 
pending; and which subsequent events have proved to be most 
erroneous. Examinations will probably again take place, previous 
to the new arrangement to be adopted for India in 1833 ; and, to 
guard against the recurrence of similar delusions, I shall brielly 
recur to what passed at the last renewal. 

* Clolonel Munro (in bis evidence given in 1813, before the House 
of Commons) stated, that, unless a “free trade,’* as he calls it, were 
conlined to the three rrcsideucies, or one or two otlier ports having 
European garrisons and magistrates, and subject also to the system 
of licenses, and all the other restraints now in force, including the 
power of arbitrary deportatioif, (glorious free trade !) the '^security 
of our possessions in India would be. endangered, and the CJovern*' 
incut unable to maintain its authority.” * 

^This is ])reciscly the doctrine of his great masters, the monopo- 
lists ; to which may be opposed the experience, I behove, of the 
■whole .w'orld, and the t'ullowing short observation; viz. that, 
althougli, under despotic governments, it is‘ usual enough for proud 
masters to insult and lUaltreat their submissive slaves, still the 
intercourse which would subsist between European merchants and 
Native Indians, must necessarily be of a different stamp. I'he buyers 
and sellers of cominpdities, when brought into contact, have no 
motive for , quarrel or abuse, but, on the conlmry, the strongest 
possible inducements to conciliatory demeanor ibwards each other* 

^ It is the East India Company an& their pwn servants, armed as 
they are with power, and instigated by jfealoiisy, who have, from the 
earliest times to the present hobr, been invblVed in quarrel, disturb- 
ance, and wvir, with the J^atives of India, and who, to guard their 
own privileges, ascribe to others the outrages and disorders of which 
they themselves have been most guilty* ? Jf unarmed, peaceful tra- 
ders, not having the ssune ihoitements to violence, were equally 


♦ * Minutes of Evidence, April 12, 1843, pp» 131, 132-rl37.’ 
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prone to the same contentions, how has it l/ippcned that merchants, 
who have found their way into the intcrior,^that numerous French, 
Dutch, rortugucse, Danes, and Americans, have bc^;ii able, for a 
long succession of years, to carry on coinmercial dealings, not only 
with Native Indians, but witli other Asiatics of far more sensitive 
and capricious temperaments r * 

* In the true spirit ,^howcvcr, of monoi)oly, liritibli merchants in 
India have ever been considered interlopers and enemies — some- 
times exposed to \ irruont jKTsecution and barbarous cTuelty,t and 
uniformly branded with the imputation of being incorrigible disturbers 
of the public jicace. VVlien, in IS 13, the. Indian monopoly began 
to savour badly with the public, and to retpiire the aid of collateral 
props, alarms were again induct rioii'-ly sj)rcad. A Hindoo was 
magnilied into a noudehCTi]»t, whom none but dexterous monopo- 
lists were <jiKiliHed to manage. Beware, say the privileged order, 
of granting access to strangers ! Free trjiders arc a pestilence ! 
Even j'^outh.s, proceeding to join their corps, are little better than 
moving volcanoes ! And, to < rown the wdiole, it is deliberately 
asserted, in which (Colonel I’homas Munro, and other covenanted 
servants, as deliberately cone nr, that the Company’s commercial 
dealings in India have not only raised the national character in the 
eyes of the Natives, but that the eoutinnanee of the monopoly is 


* M)uring iny sc'rviec in India, I kmw several European incrchams, 
who resided in dibtriels iu)t subject to the (Company’s jurisdiction, in 
perfect harmony with the Natives. The Americans cany on a trade 
with the Chinese, equal to that of the ( ’oinpany^s monopoly trade. We 
never hear of quarrels between the Americans and the Natives; uhilst 
the Company’s supercargoes, in spite of the charm of their monopoly, 
have not only been frequently but seriously embroiled.’ 

t 'Mr, Mill, in giving an account of the shocking cruelties petj^ctrated 
by the Company against " in Ji 691, subjoins the tollowiiig 

note, which characterises in true colours the spirit of monopoly ; and 
which, however tempered it may be by later laws, can never be extin- 
guished but with the abolition of the monopoly itself. 

‘ “ Sir Josiah Child, ns Chairman of the Coiurt of Directors, wrote to 
the Governor of Bombay, to spare no severities' to <?rush their cotmtry- 
incu who invaded the ground of the Company’s pretensions in India. 
Tlic Governor replied, by professing his-rcadiiifess to omit nothing which 
lay within the spWc of ms power, to satisfy the wishes of the Company; 
hut the laws of England^ unhajmily, would not let him proceed so far as 
might otherwise be desirable. Sir Josiah wrote bach with anger, that he 
expected his orders were to he his rules, and not the laws of England, 
which were an heap of nonsense, compiled by a few ignorant country 
gentlemen, who hardly knew how to make laws for the good of their 
own private families, much less for the regulating of companies and 
foreign commerce. Hamilton’s New Account of India, p. 232.” * • 

t * For an account of the arbitrary proceedings of the Company in 
respect to their India trade, see the author’s Speeches, Part 2, and the 
Appendices annexed to it, and Lord Wellesltfy’s Letter, of 1804, pub- 
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necessiiry to enable thc\^.f()vernment to carry on the political adini- 
uiatration of tlie country ! ! 

' On tlic dtSier two hciids, Ccdonel Munro deposes as follows : 

"That, in tlic event of a free trade to India, there would be no 
considerable increase of Kui*o])ean eoinniodities among the Natives; 
that the Nati\es have no taste for our manufactures, but greatly 
prefer their own ; that then* are very few ^*)crsons in India that 
])urchase any European coiiiuiodities ; it does not depend upon a 
man's wealth or poverty ; the wealthy man purchases no more than 
his poor neighbour ; there is no gradation in the consumption of 
European commodities depending on the wealth of individuals ; at 
our princi[)al settlements, where we have been longest established, 
the Natives have adopted none of our habits, and scarcely use any 
of our commodities.” 

'In another part he observes, that Euroi>ean articles in demand 
by Natives "are very trifling; a few penknives, or scissors, or small 
looking-glasses, or sjiectacles, eomjjose almost the whole cargo of 
European goods that are to be found in the interior of India.” 

'In conformity with the preceding doctrines, Colonel Munro adds, 
that the then supply of European commodities '‘was certainly oc|ual 
to the demand of every part of India that 1 have seen! ; ” and in 
reply to a (luestion, as to whether the supply was e(pial to any 
probable increase of demand tljat could be then contemplated, 
he observes, I'lie present system of supply is equal, and much 
more than equal, to any probable increase which is likely to take 
place.” 

'Although Colonel Munro, in his cross-examination before the 
Committee of the House of Commons, Was compelled to admit flicts 
at variacice with tlic precetling ({notations ; yet these arc the doc- 
trines wdiich he delibera/ely held, which confirmed him in the 
favour of the Honourable Court, and to which several other ser- 
vants of the Company, examined on that occasion, also subscribed. 

I have given the evidence in his own words, lest I might be accused 
of misrepresentatiDnsj«for there are many persons now in England, of 
perhaps equal experience with Colonel Munro, in the habits and 
dispositions of Native ♦'Indians, .who will read, with astonishment, 
the fallacy and absurdity of these optnions. Eor my own part, 1 


lished in England in 1812. To say nothing of .the oppressions recorded 
in those papers, and wliich will be noticed hereafter, the reader may 
judge of the efiect of the Company’s commercial dealings, in raibing the 
national character, by Lord vVellesley’s express admission, that the 
**main and avowed obj^ect of the 'Oompanfs emern w, an ereclusive appro- 
priation of the labour of the weavers, and the- Vetabliehmmt of a control 
over that labour, to enable the commercial officers to obtain the proportion 
of the goods required forjthe Company at prices to be regulated by the 
officers themseives,^^* 
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rejfer to the stuteuients given in the precedAg* pages, for their com- 
plete refutation. — They are recapitulated jfere for the sole j)iirpose 
of guarding against future delusion; and to express a hope that, if 
any more Committees bo Jippointed to sit on India mfiiirs, they will 
not allow themselves, in the hice of pltiin recorded facts, to bo led 
astray by the mis-statements of 1813.' 

Postscript, contuinb\r Conjirmations from Bislw]) Ihbers JonniaL 

*'rhe greater of the foregoing Iriict was written many jears 
ago; but circninstanccs oeehrring to delay the puldication, it ceased 
to occupy attention, until lately, that 1 have been induced to renew 
my first intention. After finishing the lirst and scebnd parts, — and, 
when this part was in the hands of the printer, I have had an 
opportunity of inspecting tlie recently publislied dournal of Bishop 
lieber, and was nmch gratified to find that it abounds with pas- 
sages strongly conlirmutive of the opinions I have advanced in both 
the first and second parts, relative to the Natives of India — tlieir 
food, habits, castes, natural disposition, and capacity of inijn-uve- 
ment. 

^ The reader will recollect the* extraordinary pains tliat were taken 
in 1813 to convince Parliament and the British public, that we were 
then about to legislate for meu in a mis-shapen structure of so- 
ciety,’ — for a people so bound down by religious prejudices and 
laws, as to be unlike all the other great families of mankind — to be 
immutable in their habits — ^utterly rncapable of irnpro\ euient, or of 
extended wants, and consequently only fit to be governed by, what? 
— ^by a commercial monopoly ! it is to dis-Nijiate this monstrous 
delusion — to show who and what it is we are called upon to 
govern — to prove, if I can, tliat our Indian subjects arc as capable 
of knowledge, of virtue, of enjoying th*^ blessings of life as our- 
selves, that I have ventured to present myself to the notice of Xhe 
public, and convinced, as I am, that accurate knowledge on these 
points is indispensable to a sound legislation for India, I trust it 
will not be deemed superfluous, if I here subjoin the ilishop’s au- 
thority, as supporting the view I have taken of this fundamental 
part of the subject. Every reader of the Bishop's work must, 1 
think, be impressed with the sound sense, impartial judgment, and 
truly Christian feelings, of ifcs autber ; and, as far as his attention 
was drawn to facts illustrative of the habits aiid condition of the 
Natives, of which many interesting details are given throughout the 
Journal, his testimony, as an eye-witness of all that he describes, is 
invaluable; and his character too high, and too well established, to 
doubt for a moment the authenticity of his narrations. 

" To save the reader the trouble of referring to two large volumes, 

I here subjoin a few extracts, to enable him to*oontrast the Bishop's 
facts with those I have, adduced, and with the adverse opinions/ 
^ven by others in 1813. • 
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^ And as to the umd of Flijidoos, and the Jillcgation that 
they are compelled “ to ttve all their days upon rice.” 

" I had '{^ways heard and fully believed till I came to India, 
that it \vas a jivioN oils crime, in the opinion of tlie llrahmins, to eat 
the llesh or siied the .blood of any living creaUire \vhate\ er. 1 liave 
now myself seen llrahmins of the highest caste cut off the head of 
goats as a saiTitice to doori^a ; and 1 know ftom the testimony of 
Brahmins, as well as from other sources, that not oix'y hecatombs 
of animals arc often offered in this manner, as a most meritorious 
act, (a raja, about twenty- five years l)ack, offered sixty thousand in 
one fortnight,) but that any person. Brahmins not excepted, eats 
readily of the flesh of whatever has been offered u[) to one of their 
divinities, wliile, among almost all the other castes, mutton, pork, 
venison, fish, any thing hut l)ecf and fowls, are consumed as readily 
as in Europe.” — \V)1. ii. p. 37 P. 

' Ijct the reader next compare the following paragraphs, witli the 
alleged immutability of Hindoo habits, witli their being doomed to 
go for ever half eovered with a slight (‘otton cloth,” and with 
tlieir demand for European articles being confined to a pen- 
knives, scissors, aud siicetacles.” 

^ Their (the wealthy ‘Natives) houses are adorned witli veran- 
dahs and Corinthian pillars j they havi* very handsome carriages, 
often built in England j they speak tolerable English, and they show 
a considerable liking for EuropWni society, where, (which unfortu- 
nately is not always the case,) lliey are encouraged or permitted to 
frequent it on terms of any thing like equality.” — Vol. ii. p. 2P1. 

^“Nor have their (the Hindoos) icligious prejudices, and the 
iinchangcabkncss of their habits, been less exaggerated. Some of 
the best jnformed of their yatioii, with whom I have conversed, as- 
sure me*, that half tlieir most remarkable customs of civil and 
domestic life are Ixirrowcd from their Mobammedan conquerors, and 
at present there is an obvious and increasing disposition to imitate 
the English in every tiling, which has already led to very remark- 
able. changes, an(| wil), probably, to still more important. Hie 
wealthy natives ‘niov?' till affect to Ivive their houses decorated with 
Corinthian pillars and filled vyth English furniture ; they drive the 
Dost horses and tho. most dashing cafriages in Calcutta; many of 
them speak English fluently and are tolerably road in English 
literature ; and the children of one of our friends I saw one day 
dressed in jackets and trovvsers, with round hats, shoes and stock- 
ings. In the Bengalee newspapers, of which there are two or 
three, politics are canvassed with a bias, as I am told, inclining to 
Whiggism j ai^ one of tlieir leading men gave a great dinner not 
lofig since in honour of the Spanish revolution — ^among the lower 
orders the same feeling shows itsilf more,beneticially in a growing 
negHect o{ caste/’ — V'oL k. p. 306. 
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‘ As Bishop Heber penetrated into the inter^r of Tndiii^ he found 
the same taste as in Calcutta, for European 'articles and for luxu- 
ries, to ])rovail every wliere among the Natives. Of IJenarcs, he 
writes as follows : 

‘ But what surprised me still more than yesterday, as I pene- 
trated further into it, were the Large, lofty, and handsome dwel- 
ling houses, tJic beauty iiiid apparent rieliness of the goods exposed 
in the bazaars, ^nd the evident hum of business Benares is, in 
faet, a very industrious and \vealtliy, as well as a very holy city. It 
is the great mart where the shawls of the north, the diamonds of 
the south, and the muslins of Dacca and the castevii provinces 
centre, and it has very considerable silk, cotton, arul line woollen 
manufactories of its own 5 while English liardware, swords, shields, 
and spears, from Lucknow and Monghyr, and those European luxu- 
ries and elegancies which are daily becoming mor(‘ popular in India, 
cinnilate from hence through liundlecund, { h)rruckj)oor, Nepaul, 
atid other tracts which are removed from the main artery of tlie 
tcfinges.” — \'ol. i. p. 

' Proceeding still further into the interior of the country, and 
when at Niissccrabjid, distant above i(K )0 miles from Calcutta, the 
Bishop continues his journal in the same strain, viz. 

* European articles are at Nussecrabad, as might be expcct(*d, 
very dear; the shops arc kept by a Greek and two Parsecs from 
Bombay : they had in their lists all tlte usual items of a Calcutta 
warehouse. English cotton cloths, both white and printed, are to 
be met with commonly in wear among the j>eople of the country, 
and may, I learned to my surprise, be bouglit best and f;lioa})Ost, as 
'well as all kinds of hard-ware, crockery, writing-desks, &c., at 
Bailee, a large town and celebrated mart in INIarwar, on tlic edge of 
the desert, several days’ journey west of .loudpoor, where, til>^voi:y‘-' 
lately, no European 'was known to havo penetrated.” — Vol. ii. 
p. 3(S. 

^ Of the character of Indians, their capacity, and even anxious 
desire for improvement, the Bishop's testimony is equally precise ; 
and, as this is a point of pre-eminent importance* the* reader’s atten- 
tion is particularly requested to the following extracts : 

^ Hearing all 1 had heard of* the prejudices of the Hindoos and 
Musulmans, 1 certainly did not at all expect to find that the com- 
mon people w’ould, not only without objection, but with the greatest 
thankfulness, send their children to schools on Bell’s system ; and 
they seem to be fully sensible of the advantages conferr^ by 
writing, arithmetic, and, above all, by a knowledge of Englisli. 
There arc now, in Calcutta and the surrounding villas, twenty boys’ ^ 
schools containing from 60 to 120 each, and twenty-three girls’, 
each of 25 or 30.” * — ^Vol. ii* p. 300. 

* I do not by any means assent to the pictures of depravity and 
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geiaeral worthlcssn^s which some have drawn of the Hindoos, 
lliey arc decided! y.Nby nature, a mild, pleasing, and intelligent 
race j sot^r, parsimonious, and, where an object is held out to 
them, most industrious and persevering.’* — \’ol. ii, p. 307. 

. ‘ One fact indeed during this journey has been impressed upon 
my mind very forcibly, that the character and situation of the 
Natives of these great countries are excetyjingly little known, and 
in many instances grossly misrepresented, not only by the English 
public in generiil, but by a great . proportion of those also, who, 
though they have been in India, have taken their views of its 
population, manners, and productions, from Calcutta, or at most 
from Kengal.” — Vol. ii. p. 37^. 

* There are many other passages in the Bishop’s work of the 
same im])ort as tlie preceding extracts, all strongly corroborative of 
the opinions T liave iinariably held in regard to the Natives of 
India. The extracts will also be found to betir on much of the 
matter contained in the second and other Parts about to be pub- 
lished j but I shall close my notice of them, for the present, with 
one short remark. It is clear, from the whole tenor of the Bishop’s 
writings, that lie went to India, fully impressed with the erroneous 
notions commonly entertained by English gentlemen relative to the 
castes of the Hindoos j for he fre(|uently expresse^s himself as if the 
intluence of caste did once exist in greater rigour, and was in these 
latter times gradually dccay|iig. But the fact is, and the authori- 
ties which I have (pioted prove it, that the Hindoo castes are now 
the same as they have been for centuries. The constitution of 
their society would always have admitted their gratifying their 
tastes and the natural bias of their minds, to the same extent as is 
now ])ercej)tible, and to much greater, if the gates of knowledge 
had .been fairly opened — the means of attaining it honestly eu- 
coufdged — and laws apd regulations enacted, really calculated to 
improvt* their conditiem. But in these respects our system, both 
social and political, lias unfortunately been frauglit with obstruction 
and discouragement. In spite of these impediments, how'ever, the 
light of knowledge, irresistible in its progress, has at length pene- 
trated the barrier of Eastern darkness. Gleams arc now percepti- 
ble, wliich, in the gcnerou,s a;jd intelligent minds of Native Indians, 
are likely to work the most impoftant changes > and in the name 
of justice^ liberality, and sound policy, the British Government Is 
now called upon to extend its fostering and protecting arm, to a 
people who are anxious to receive, as they will gratefully acknow- 
ledge, the blessings and benefits which that Government will shortly 
again be empowered to bcstow^’ 

To all which ♦we cordially say, from the bottom of our heart. 

Amen ! 



( ORRI'ATION UF ^flSSTATEMKNTS ON AfFAIUS IN ' TllK 

QrAKTKKl/V KfVIEW.’ 

f 

[‘This Qcmrtcrlv Ucvii'w* <(»r Man'll, lfi27, containc*d an artirlcon Major Siio(!£;:ra‘is*R 
* IMstojy of tlio riuriiu‘^1* Wai',' to wliioU was attadu'd a i arcouiiL ot tl'caltat'k upon l)e- 
Da?>RW by the water eolmnn, .nulcr the rtnnmnnd of liriuradM'r fieneral t'otton. On tliis 
article reaching Inrlia, it attracted the notice ot an otfievr of fli>tinctjoii, who writes 
that the pel son from whom llie author <»f the article in ‘The Ouart<*iiy Henevi ’ iveeiveii 
his information, eouiil not, ha\cbeen preHcnt, nor hi- de-cription of this oceuireuec 
correct, liciri}^ awan* ol the nnpressum winch such a piiiiUcation ssiaild he hkoly to create 
nerainst Tlrii?:adicr-(«i‘y?ral (,nttoo, and the column coinposine: that small force, he has re- 
quested Us. to {iivo pnhiieily tvj the accompany iuff account, lor tiie iierlect acciirai y of which 
he vouelK'S, hasnti^ heen attached to tlu’ water column until ilie .ojoaI of the army at, 
Frnmc, and landed with the troops at Deiiabcw: his oliject in so tloiuf^ hemp: only to state 
facts, and to rescue hrif'adier-th’McraJ Cotton and ins colunui liom the immc'dou wlucli the 
false slatcmonts ii. ‘ I'lio Quarterly Review’ are olbenvi'^chkc h to iK i petnaic, AVe. therc- 
foie, readily acquio.see in tlio wish,' and give the .statement as jI reached us aci'oidingly.) 


KiTpedition of the IVatee Colmnn^ Jrom Itam^'oonj with an Account of the 
Attack made by it on Denahew. 


Feb. 1825 . — Tiik troojis embarlscd at llfiDgooii, under llio 

ooininand of lirigadicr-Cieneral Cotton, oonsi.stin^* of 


Malras Artillery, Jllank and File, /.■) 


Kocket . . .‘10 

47ti» Regiment . . 1(10 

8‘Jth Regiment . . inO 

Madras liuropeaiis . . 200 


('ouinianded by Caiitain Kennan. 
(‘ominanded by Lieiitcn.iiit Patori. 

(Commanded l)ybieiit.-Col.O‘l)onoghiie. 
('otmnituded byAJajor tlasden. 
Commanded by Captain ('iir.sham. 


Total Europeans . . Bon Rank and File. 

Bayonets . , . /SO 

ISlh Madras Native Infantry embarked iiil 2.10 Rank and File, 
the Fioviaiou Boats, and left atTeesil, J » Commanded by Captain 1). Rnss. 

Staff of the. Force, BrigacHer-CJetieral (’otton, Commanding. 

Aid-de-Camp, Captain Wahnvright, -17lh Regiment. 

Acting do., Lieutenant Wilson, l.Htli Regiment. 

Major of Brigade, Captain Sadlier, 47th Regiment. 

Second in Command, Brigadier LieuUmanl Colonel Mallet, S'Jlli R''gimcnt. 

Aeting Aid-<le-*Camp, Lieutenant C. Forbes, 8J»th Regiment. 

Major of Brigade, Captain A'oung, SUth Regimcriit. • _ 

AssisJant Uuurter-Master-General, Captain SteelO| Madras Native Infairiryf*^ 

Assistant Adjutant- General, Captain Kcr, Madras Native. Infant ly. 

Deputy- Assistant- General, ('aptain Ixmrie, Madras Native Infantry, 

Acting l^epiity-Vaymastcr-Gciieral, CapUin Todd, Madras Native infantry. 

i;th. — Set sail at day-light, roacbed Tecbit, a village on the left 
^iik of the river, where three stockades, destfoyed by Brigadier- 
General Fraser, some, time before, were found rebuilt, but evacuated. 
They were immediately destroyed, ’hi* the evening the advance 
boats were lired upon, and had two men killed and one v/ounded. 

18th. — Proceed^ up the river, the light division commanded by 
Major Basden, 89th Regiment, burnt another stockade on the right 
bank. In the evening came to anchor within six or seven miles 
from Paulaug, when Brigadier-General Cotton, accompanied by 
Captains Alexander and Chad, from the steam-boat, immediately 
proceeded to reconnoitre .the enemy's [losition. ’ They found two * 
stockade.s, nearly opposite tp each other 3 the nearest to us on the 
left bank, called Yoatheet, and the other on flie right bank, named 
Meighce 3 and about a mile farther up, on the point .of land, formed 
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by the river branchilU; off, was scon the extensive stockade of Piui- 
liing, Jill fully occupioJ by troops. 

lOtli. — ^t day-li^ht, a point of land, live hundred yards distant 
from the nearest stockade, was occupied ; and a battery of four 
mortars and two six pounders, under the command of Captain 
Kennan, was erected, and soon began playing upon the stockades. 

It was intended to bring up the armed,, vessel Satellite which 
accompanied the Hot ilia, with the steam -boat ; ^ but the former 
grounded and occasioned great delay, in endeavouring to get her 
off, in which they did not tlien succeed. Two columns of attack 
were fonnedr. on the right and left banks of the river ^ the right 
under Lieut. Col. C)‘Donoghue, 47tli regiment, and the left under 
Major Jiasdon, 89th regiment. At live o^clock, P. M., the steam- 
boat coming up, she immediately proceeded in advance and anchored 
between the two stockades, the two columns of boats advancing in 
the rear. The rockets commenced playing from the steam-boat, 
right and left, into the first stockades, when the signal was made 
for landitig, lirigadier-(iencral Cotton proceeding with the right 
column, and Brigadier I^ieutcnaut-Colonel Mallet with the left ; 
both stockades w^erc instantly taken, with the loss only of one man, 
of the navy, who was shot in the boat. The different columns lost 
no time in re- embarking, arid moved to the large stockade, which was 
evacuated by the enemy, and immediately taken possession of by 
onr troops. The etieiny had bet\veen four and live thousand men 
in the three stockades, commanded by the Kec Wongee. The flo- 
tilla was detained here in endeavouring to get off the Satellite, and 
forming a post at this ]jluce, until the ^^5th, when they proceeded to 
IMizlee, about ten miles up to the branch of tlie river, leading to 
Yangaacham Y^ih. The 18th Native Infantry, under the command 
of Captain lloss, with twenty- live men of the Madras European 
r‘'girfient, were left to garrison Panlang, 

‘2flth. — ^The flotilla w^eighed anchor and proceeded eighteen miles, 
when we anchored at a place- called Tally oda. The gun brigs had 
here great difliculty in passing the sands, and frequently grounded. 
The advance and light di\'ision of the navy boats had taken up a 
position the evening before, in the river Irniwaddy, commanding 
the entrance of the branch leading to Panlang. 

*27th.— The steam vessel was lightened, and, with the smaller 
boats that Could proceed, joined the advance division in the Irru- 
waddy. As the flotilla advanced, they found the enemy occupied 
the left bank of the river, from which they were dislodged, and a 
position vras taken up about ten miles below Defnabew, the left 
resting on an island which here divides the river. Two six 
pounders were placed upon the point, commanding the space 
‘ l^etween the island and left bank. With the greatest difficulty and 
exertion the larger brigs could be brought over the flats and sands, 
and the whole of the flotilla did not join the advance until the 
6th of March. We here expected to find Brigadier-General 
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Cumpbell, and his force, awaiting our approach at a village called 
Lain, on the left bank of th(^ river ; but (iencny Cotton had received 
a despatch from Cieneral Caiupbell, desiring hmi to uitikc an attack 
upon Denabew, with the force he then had under his pommand ; 
that he (General Campbell) should move on from Serawah, where 
he had arrived with bis column, towards Prome, the next day, and 
that General Cotton's force would be siilHcieiit to take Denabew. 

March 6. — The flotilla got under weigh early in the morning, and 
took up a positi/^u two miles below I)cnal>ew, on an island near the 
right bank of the rivei, from whence (icneral Cotton proceeded with 
n detachment of theBDth regiment to reconnoitre the enemy’s work. 

7th. — six o'clock, A.M., two hundred and fifty rank and lile of 
the SDth regiment, ninety-four of the 47th, and one hundred rank 
and file id* the Madras European regiment, landed with four six 
pounders, two five and a half inch howitzers, and two rockets, under 
the command of Brigadier-General Cotton, fibout h mile and a half 
down the bank of the river, find marched np in two div isions, the 
right commanded liy Lieiitenant-f'olonel O’Donoghiie, 47th regi- 
ment, and the left by Major Ba^^den, Sf)th regiment. Tliey pro- 
ceeded direct to the first outpost or stockade, which W 4 is im- 
mediately taken without much resistance, in which our loss was 
twenty-six rank and file, killed and wounded. Six hundred jiri- 
soners were taken and ])laccd in the stockade, and about four 
hundred were killed and w’oimded. Six guns, twenty jinjals, 
one hundred muskets, and two hundred spears, were captured in 
the post. Brigadier-General Cotton Vhen formed his battery of 
four six pounders, two eight and a half inch howitzers, two live and 
a half inch howitzers, and two rocket tubes, at a distanee of rihoiit 
four hundred yards from the second stockade, on the right of 
w'hich, and to the left of the first outpost, was another stockade 
which thinkcd the .second front face. A jnequet of fifty men of 
the Madras Euroiicans, under the command of Captain Ciir:ii«ftt7^ 
was placed between the stockade taken and' the enemy's post to the 
left. Another picquet of forty men was placed to protect tlie 
battery. The battery played upon tlie enemy’s stockade, apparently, 
with good effect, which was returned from^the^ .stockade with 
heavy artillery and jinjals during the day. Almut eleven o’clock, 
A.M., the oflicers commanding the engineers /ind artillery reported 
that a favourable opportunity then occurred of attacking the 
enemy's works by a storming party, which was immediately in 
readiness; when 200, men, utljdcr the command of Captain Ross, 
89th regiment, were directed to advance tp a gateway in the centre 
of the front the stockade. No impediment appeared between 

the battery and the stockade; but, on the stbfming party reaching 
within fifty yards of it, tliey found n deep nulla or ravine, faced 
with iron spikes, and every, obstacle that could be placed there to* 
obstruct their progress, whi|e a heavy fire from the enemy’s stock- 
4ide continued to play upon diem, A reserve of all the fuen that 
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could be sent out of the stockade, already in our possession, with 
the piccjuet at the bjttery, amounting to seventy-live rank and file, 
were ordered to be iirreacliness to move on to the assistance of the 
advance jafrty 3 but, before the reserve could be formed, on the 
arrival of the storming party at the ravine, they swerved to the 
right, and, before any assistance could be given, they had moved off 
from their position, and were under the bank of the river, from 
whence Captain Koss ho|)cd to force a passage into the corner of 
the stockade 3 but here he unfortunately received his death- woundi 
ha\ ing been severely wounded previously. Captaii! Cannon, of the 
H 9 th regiment, was also killed here 5 and lieutenant Charles King, 
of the S 9 lh r|?giment, was severely wounded. Orders were given 
for the party to bring off their killed and wtjunded, and then retire j 
wliich was done. 15esidcs two captains killed, and one sul)altern 
severely w ounded, tliree subalterns of the 89th regiment WTre slightly 
wounded, and clghly-four rank and file were killed and wounded. 
Every individual killed and wounded was brought off, and, in the 
course, of the day, those unfortunately killed were buried. The 
wounded were first put on board the Swift gun-brig, and, the next 
day, were sent to Kangooii. ‘The Quarterly Review,* of March, 
IH‘ 27 , ill its article on the Burmese B"ar, by Major Snodgrass, says, 
that, ‘ in the attack by Brigadier-General Cotton on Denabew, three 
hundred of our men were killed and wounded, and tbe'retreat was 
so precipitate that the w<nmdcd were not carried off. The next 
clay, most of the killed and wounded men who had been left in the 
stockade were (frucified uf»«u rafts, wdiich were sent down the 
stream, to remind the in\ aders of their IJJ-conccrted and injudicious 
attempt 3 * not one. word of which is true ! Not only were the 
British wounded sent on board the flotilla, but, ])revious to the troops 
retiring, every Burmese that could ,be found who was wounded 
here, was sent off, and some carried on the backs of their friends 
who had been so fortunate as to escape. On the army’s taking posses* 
sion'^of Denabew, at the second attack, the friends of the deceased 
Eurojieans who had bee® buried there, examined the graves, and 
found that not one had been removed or disturbed. So much for the 
veracity of ‘The Quarterly’s* source of information; but to proceed; 

Our battery continued playing upon the eneniy’s stockade, 
until six o’clock in the evening', which was returned with a heavy 
fire, and which, during the'da^, occasioned fiftelin men to be killed 
and wounded, at and near the battery. Several, twenty-four- jjound 
cannonades, with ammunition, &c;, were landed and brought to 
the stockade, with an intention of forming a hedvy battery during 
the night, to attack the enemy*s stockade the next day. 

At six o’clock, P. M., all the prisoners were released, and 
desired to go wljither they pleased ]f . they went off and retired to 
^ the villages, towards Rangoon, taking with them all their wound- 
ed friends. The wounded Burmese {irisoners had been attended 
fey our surgeons during the day, and their wounds dressed. Se^* 
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veral of these people were afterwards seen on board the British 
fleet at Rangoon, serving with our transput is as sailors. Soon 
after six o’clock it became dusk, when a piquet was placed at 
th% battery, under Lieutenant-Colonel C’Donogliue, and the re- 
mainder of the troops, with the ^ns, &c., were removed into the 
stockade 3 after which a consultation was held, to c(»nsider the pro- 
priety of remaining, with so small a force, to attack the stockiide 
the next day, or returning on board the flotilla that night, after em- 
barking the whole of the'guns, ammunition, &c., and waiting for the 
return of BrigadJer-Gene/al Campbell’s column, to assist in reducing 
the enemy’s works. To retire was decided upon 5 one hundred and 
twenty -six men w'erc killed and wounded 011 this day, leaving two 
hundred and seventy-four of the four hundred men lauded in the 
morning, of which a number were kn<Xiked u^), from the severe fa- 
tigue they had undergone during this day, and were reported sick. 

Instructions were given to carry off tlie guns, rockets, ammuni- 
tion, how’itzers, 8ic., which were all in the sti)ckadc; and a party of 
one hundred and fifty men was appointed for the purpose, with tlie 
assistance of Captain Alexander, who sent some people from the 
boats. At ten o’clock at night, two faces of the stockade were at- 
tacked by the enemy, who were received by a ver> sharp lire IVorii 
the little band within, which ^oon dispersed them : at cloven and 
twelve o’clock, they again made attacks 3 Init the troops inside were 
prepared to receive them, and not more than two rounds were fired 
into the stockade at each time. In the mean lime our people were 
carryiug off the guns, ike., without being perceived by the enemy 5 
during which time the troops inside tlie slockado destroyed the 
guns, jinjals, arms, i)ikcs, ^cc., that were taken in the morning, 
and threw them into the river that wa-s close to the stockade. At 
one o’clock, A.M., every thing >vas on b(jard the boats 3 the enemy 
gave us anotlier salute, immediately after which the troops marched 
out and embarked, unobserved by the enemy ; nor did they 
for some time to suspect our intention of retiring, as it was not till 
after the men were all on board that we heard tlui slightest demon- 
stration of joy at our departure, when, jis is their usual custom, they 
set up a most horrible yell, their music, with Bandoolah’s band, 
making a tremendous noise j after which, a hodse dial w^e had oc- 
cupied during the day, in rear of the battery, was set on fire, and 
burned to the ground; We lay very t{uietly*at anchor, until six 
o’clock the next morning, when the flotilla dropped down to the 
island we first occupied 3 where we lay until intelligence was received 
of Brigadier-General Campbell’s retracing bis steps, and marching 
upon Denabew^ crossing the river with what boats and canoes he 
could secure for ills men, horses, guns, &c., at Serawah, to Ilenzidar. 

We lay very qiiietly, unmolested by the enemy, in this position, 
until the 16 th, w^hen Gene^gl potion received accbuiits from Gene- ' 
ral Campbell, with instructlottft, to move up the river, and anchor 
the flotilla near Denubew.* llie flotilla iipm^tely got under 
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weigh, and proceeded to the island before occupied, for the attack, 
where they were agsfe ranged across the river, and n battery formed 
on the point of the i»and, about a mile and a half from J>enal>ew, 
with a hir^e village in our rear, which appeared unoccupied. Here 
the flotilla remained until the arrival of Brigadier-General Camp- 
beirs column, which made its appearance on the 25th, to the great 
delight of the troops on board the flotilla. From the time we hitd 
taken our position at this place, we had been attacked every night 
by the enemy from shore, as well as by the ^ar-boats. On the night 
of the 17th, guns were brought from Denabew, ^opposite to the 
flotilla, which, about half-past twelve o‘ck>ck, commenced a heavy 
. fire on them. At the same moment the war-boats made a despe- 
rate attack to get into our rear, in which they failed, and were 
beat olf without any loss on our side— ^the enemy had one gold boat 
sunk ill the engagement. Every ni^ht after firing from the shore 
was kept up 011 .the bouts, but with little effect. 

When it is considered that any serious disaster happening to 
General Cotton's force would have put a sto}> to the whole proceed- 
ings of the campaign j that the army in advance was entirely de- 
pendent on this force for its existence; that provision boats 
were constantly going to Paiilang and back; that, on their return to 
Denabew, the troops of General CampbeU’s column were short of 
provisions, and had been without spirits for two or three days ; — the 
destruction of this small force would have put an end to the. cam- 
paign, and subjected General CamjibeH’s column to the greatest, 
disasters, if not to utter destruction. Had Brigadier-General 
Cotton attacked the enemy’s stockade on the opposite face, he must 
have divided bis force, and left the provision boats in the rear Un- 
protected, except with the troops on board. I'hc enemy’s War- 
boats, thirty in munber, besides the batteries from the stockade, 
would have been in full play upon our boats, until the troops landed, 
whin the navy would bd fully employed with the enemy’s war-boafe, 
in place of giving tliat lisiistance to the troops they would have so 
much required. The principal stockade, which this small force 
would thus have attacked, was nine hundred yards in length, by seven 
hundred bn the river face, immensely strong, with fifteen thousand 
men to protect* it. Captain Alexander with h^ naval force, during 
the attack on shore,, would have beert compelled to be entirely en- 
gaged with the enemy’s waf-boats, to prevent tifile possibility of 
tlieir passing the advance division, as they would then have had on 
easy conquest of our provision boats in the rear, and would, at all 
. events, have escaped to intercept our boats conflng up from Ean- 
goon. General Cotton, as well as Captain AlexandelTi bad too 
at stake, not to have acted from the best considerm^s andinler^ , 
for the service on which tliey were engaged. They acted With 
judgment, they Uid their duty, an^y|freserved the whole forced ] 
which, by one act of imprudencej have destroyed the whole [ 

British army in Burms^ ^ 
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[CoacludedO 

Embarcation at Calic^t-^TelUcherry—Goa-^Enlry to the Harbour 
of Bombay, 

March I24th. — I learned this morning that Mr. , tbo 

collector^ had kindly prevailed on the Captain of the Ernaad to 
give me a passage to Bombay, and thc^ship was to sail in the evon- 
ing. The afternoon was spent in conviviality, and I had an oppor- 
tunity of conversing with a gentleman, who is a landed jjroprietor 
in Malabar, from whom / learned that, of the spices, p6p]>or 
thrives the best on this coast, and that the country of (Jourg yields 
^he best cardamoms. By far the most profitable cultivation, how- 
ever, in the lowhiiids^ is, ,is he stated, that of coeoa-nut trees, the 
fruit of which is sent to the eastward, and to Arabia, where the 
oujter fibrous part is converted into ka\ar rope, while from the nut 
itself is drawn the valuable oil, so well known in commerce. This 
gentleman estimated the M.ipalars as forming one third of the 
population of those coasts. After liaving .sui)pcd, and played cards 
till midnight, those among us who were going to Bombay, went down 
to the sea-shore in order to embark. U was a line moonlight night, 
and the surf was not high. Long ilat-botlomed boats w'ere in 
readiness to carry us through it, and the impetus given Biem by the 
boatman, in launching us olf, was suflicient to clear it. The ship’s 
boats were lying outside, and, iu about an hour, we arrived on: board. 
Before I take leave of Calicut, I may mention that it was tht^ first 
port that Vasco dc Gama made in India, as thus recorded by hiSTjBaV** 

% 

‘ And now their ensij^ns blaring o'er the tide, 

On India’s shore the iiusian Heroes ride. 

High to the fieeey clouds, resplendent far. 

Appear the towers of Malabar. ^ 

Imperial Calicut, the lordly seat * * 

Of the first Monarch of the ladian state. 

Riffht to the port the valiant tiama fiends. 

With Joyful shouts a fleet of boats attends.* 

The old town of his time, however, is supposed to be now under 
water, and the present one certainly answers Httle to the poet’s 
description. Bie general features of the countiy, of course, are 
alteied> and they are thus very truly described : 

^Behold these mountain tops^ of various size. 

Blend thel^Im ridges with the fleecy skies ( 

Nature’s ru|v> jraH, agrinst the fierce Canary 
Tliey spiard the ferfile lawns of Malsbar. 
ariemlHe^Jyol. 17 . Q 
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llcre> fr<ut4thc mountalu to the surgy main^ 

Fair mJBLWkdcii, sprei^a the smiling. |rU4ii : 

And lo, the Empress of the Indian powers, 

0"here lofty Calicut resplendent towers j 
Her^s every fragrance of the spicy shore, 

Hcr’s every gem of India’s eouullcss store : 

Great 8ainonn, her lord’s imperial style, 

The mighty lord of India’s utmost soil. 

To him' the kings their duteous tribute pay. 

And at his feet confess their borrowed swa^f ’ 

Middies Tr. of Comovn^ a husiad^ Booh P'll, 

Not only, hero, but tbrougliout tbe whole peninsula, there is 
reason to believe, that the sea is encroaching on the land. At tbo 
seven pagodas, on the Coromandel coast, the ancient town of 
MatutvnUvriram is said to be some miles from the landj and that 
there has been t^onie encroachment is evident, because there is a 
stone pillar bclbre the pagoda, near the sea, which was formerly 
used in ceremmiics, and is now partly covere d by the waves at high 
water. As soon as we arrive<l on board, I was shown to a cabin tliat 
was prepared tor iric, on the starboard side of the cuddy ^ it had a port 
and a round scuttle in it, and was clean and airy. As my luggage 
had been sent on Imard before xpio> 1 found my palankeen lasho^ to 
the side of the ship, and 1 should have bt?en at a loss whereto $l#ep, 
had not Dr. — .’s kindness supplied me with a couchp 
cockTf>aches, with which the vessel alK)nnded, were a cona^er* 
able annoyance. This, as all who have been in India know, is a 
vory loathsome insect, as large a$ a beetle, and having a peculiarly 
distigreeable odour. Its bite is not venomous but, as it attack^ tho 
nails, and the horny parts of the skin, it is not uncommon topiitt, 
in the morxiing, on&>s tt^es and lingers nibbled all round j thia cir-* 
eumst^nee Ws actually happened to n)yself mr)re than once. Cock*? 
are very dest^w^tive to cdl sorts of goods ; for they giaaw> 

■with ease, through trunks and packages. 

'■ ' .1.; 

March 25th. — ^The next morning we had a fair breeze, and about 
' dght o’clock hove in sight of a man-of-war brigi wbiiob, on a nearer 
. view, proved to be the Victor, commanded by the cielebrated Cap- 
. 4ain B. H— — ife boarded us j and, as I bad despaired of seeing 
him again, this was to me a very ag'reeable, as it was m unexpected, 
meeting. He had left Boinbky a week before^ and was on his way 
to Point-de-Galle. After a short interview, we parted, and pursued 
our opposite courses. In the evening, we were pff Telhcberry;, 
where we had to ship seventy-bve tons of lead. 

March' 5i6th. — On the following moniibg^ the Captaiii and pas- 
ken^s went on shore. Upon landing, we all mountdl se^ii. chairs, 
^ . and, j^sing tbKough the town, which was, lifce^ Calient, composed 
of narrow streets. Sled with small shops, went a mde into 
, ,,the countiy, to the house of the stmlot< Judge ox tbe Circuit Court, 
^riic country, as ^ passed along, was open "than that of 
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Calicut* and the houjee wa» finely situated, a. 'livoodcd JUlh which 
is watered on threi^ ^sides by a buaulifnl .U is one . of* the 

handsomest munsions 1 have seen iu I?-dia; being* two ^toriee hiji^h, 
and composed of two sipiares'^ with Jnrt^o c'cntre roeiu^ and spacious 
golleriewS around tliejLQ. hH floored, and euc,l(JL.,d wi^li Venetians. The 
owner being absent, his bouse was empty, but it w^as at his parti* 
cuiar request that J)r. — — . made use of it. We dined early, 
intending* to have tal^n a long* walk iu the aftc ruotnij for we did not 
suppose \essel would have completed her cargo before the 

next evening, 'j'lierc came a nolo, howev er, iu tho course of the 
•day, to say tlvat we must l)c on board before dark, and I was thus 
prevented from examining, willi minuteness, the \oclvs near the 
shore of this pLicc, which are priueipHliy eomj)osed of an iron ore, 
gp rich as to yield about seventy-live pia* mU. tjf this metal, and, 
consequently, to make it worMi while to work it in small (puintities. 
<)u our way to the heaoh, { thlainod a \3ew of flic old fort of this 
place ; and procured .some .«}>erimciu: of fhc' i*ocksfc!irhi<‘h appeared 
ill the road. The iron ore already mentioned 1 found to eon- 
lain quartz, and lo be of ihe soinc uatiue as that prevalent at 
Calicut, where it i.s also worked, and contains jlfty per cent, of iron. 

March *27th. — At sun -ri.se, having got all our lead on boards we 
i$et sail, and, in the eijuvse of the day, came in sight of Mount Dilly, 
^hich, being a projecting laud, it is sometimes diflieuljl to double 

this season of the year. 

We passed it on the fidlowing vam^jljig } but, as wc kept at some 
distance from the <’oa3t, X could only ob.so:*\ e of ft, that it was 
rugged and rnountaiiioii.s. Of a sea“VO).’*gc, liowcver short, Jittlo 
pap be said that is at all interesting • but, as it is the duty of a tra- 
veller to describe his iiioans of con v'cyancc,jC will say a^prdor 
twooniuiuc. Our .shij) was, of abbut iive htpdrj^ 
and was employed by tlic government in*brfjftf^hg 
o^her timber from Malabar to tlic dock-yards of IJornbay, - Thfe, 
officers were English, consisting of Die capuiin, the first and second 
mate, and the gunner. The men were all natives, pTlueij3aUy 
hammedans, about ninety in number. The cliief of thesa%a$ 
called the lerang, whose duties on board corresponded with those 
of a boatswain. Under him, nine or ten tindals ofiiemted as boantf^ 
sw'ain’s mateSj, and ^1^^ fehif 's crew were called, mtbout 

distinction, kul^^^s, or lascars. They were, however, divided? 
the crew of a maivof^war, into fQfeci^stlc-men, fof&, fim 

mizentop-men, waisters, and after-guard, eac|i ui>de¥ 
native naihe. fXhq whde of this crew the sprang igiuprijed to the 
captain by ccm^ct^. #d became responsible their obpmictl . TJie 
ahiptint of, the cohtipact, of course, disjwndcd^bh the f^njgth the 
voyage and clif^uinsi^nccs | but thd r;^y 
seven to tw^dtyrSlx rupees ajik^ih, aqcoroih^ to 
latter being th| wi^' of "the s^t-kanhhSsJ'ii^'^ 
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steer the ship^ in whkh the duty was carried on was 

Ukidoostdaee^ but may^of the s^tersus were Arabic, Portugu^^ 
or English^ and even Tamil and Malays had their share in forming 
this jargon^ ?AH the timber on board was taken in at stcrn*porU j 
but, on the loib trip this vesad madhr die conveyed two spars, in-- 
tetded ftttlthe imiiii<-iiias)ts of seventy*four gun ships, which wfre 
stoety feet long, perfeeily straight, and so large that they could net 
be ukm on board in usual manner, and vrere, therefore, slung 
under the channels mitside the ship. ( 

Mardi Slst.*— We passed Pigeon Island to-day, which was very 
smaS, and apparently dinnpbsed, like the mountains on the coast, of 
Minlte, On the following day we made Anjoo Davi Island, which 
belongs to the Portiiguese, and is used by them like Botany Bay 
with us, as a receptsem for traiisported prisoners. It seemed about 
one mile and a half long, and we perceived several houses and 
cocoa-nut grovj^ upon it. 

Notliing remarkable occurred on the ^nd of April. In the after- 
noon of the Srd^ I had the good fortune to witness the dying of a 
4Q)phia, which the serang bad i>ucceedcd in sinking with a harpoon ; 
^d certainly H was umpst curious and beautiful sight. When hrst 
orcNig^t'bntii^h, lit a]^pearcd[ ndariy black on the back,^nd doiscii 
^n, aud of a bright g^eti yelldw on the belly. In the course of a 
lloanuteL blue spots began to appe«u all over 5 these again 

arniiiuaily d^ppeared. and the belly then asbumed a deadly ymite 


gradually dimppeared, and the belly then asbumed a deadly vmite 
polouri^Whkm ppntinucd to sjfread until the whole fish, even to' the 
^enr ei^ df the fins, wab of the sameh(U^> ^^”^7 eveepted, 

whiph cmged from a black to a deep yellow. Its appeamnee 
Se^^ UoiH^to indicate th&tthe fash was dead; but presently it 
aJIh, 'mr^ilaJlv becoming golden yellow on the belly, ^nd 
wtm,Gi^ dpol^,%]!i the fins and back. This colouring con- 
umM uhtii It was aead« ' Ip the course of the evening, we came m 
ihe Vingoria roctfs, of which there were about twenty above 
manypthers below the surface. The wind freshened 
iowarda night, and it lightened much. About ten o'clock, fbll 
culm^the atmosphere Felt sultry, and the thunder and lightningVon- 
tinued with increased violence until eleven, when a breeze from tlie 
i<mth«West sprang up, 

4 ^ • « c 

April 4th . — Wo passed the settlement and tuwn of Goa this 
morning, whose white houses and convents appeared on the shore, 
but were at too great a distance to admit of more than general ob- 
servations on this place. 

April 5th, 6tb, 7th, and 8th.— Wc were too far from the coast to 
discover more than that it was composed of high barren mountains, 
•not far from the sea. Our motive for not approaching the land 
was to avoid the violent gusts of wind which occasioDally come 
do^irn^tdttougjh the apertures between these mountains. 
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Afirit dth. — Early in Che niomiu&:» th<M IdmlB of Henata and 
Kenara, and the high land of Tutt Point appeared in the horiasotw 
Ahotlt two o’clock in the day^, Wbegan to enter Bombay harbour^ 
and the view on both sides of us Was strikingly beautiful. On oUr 
rights the bare^nd lofty hills of Caranja Island bore a strong contrast 
with the low woody neck of land formed of Coulaba and Old Woman's 
'Island on our left) and> as we approached the Fort^ die dity of Botts^ 
bay, the Light' IM^, and Motley's Folly became the most promt* 
iient ol>jec ts bn that ‘•^’de. Before us, the heights of Salsette and 
jislaad ^ Elophanta, with tlic more distant mountain on die Mah- 
mtta coast, called the Neap's Tongue, formed a back^ground iffaich 
brought the wooded islands lying m the harbour more distinedy 
to view. It w as, at this time, the dry seasou, and few traces of vege* 
tation were to be si^en ^ but, after the monsoon, when die Aelds ane 
clothed with verdure and the woods with foliage, the prospect 
of the surrounding scenery from the harbour of Bombiy is not 
to be surpassed by any in India. As a ])ort for sftpping, the har- 
^Kiur is most complete | a thousand sail might anchor there, and it 
is sheltered from every wind but the souHi-west, wbkh seldom 
blows with much violence. The navigation gt the entrance is intri* 
ate, and King's or (’oiupauy’s ships arc not allowed to come itiwitl\r 
out a pilot. Along the coast and in the bay, an ejttensivfi fishery fo 
carried <m. Huge stakes arc sunk into the grpUi^l by means M 
boats loaded with stones fastened to them at high water, which 
drive them down as the tide ebbs ) the boats are theb let J^se, and 
the operation is repeated* 14 i^^ce^sary. Rows of these ^stakes are 
placed at the distiuice of thirty or forty yards fro]^ each ofter, wjitfe 
nets extended between each, and they run pht frofu the sbb^ as 
far as into ten fathoms of water. Theymt^ri^ Wth Uie n|,yt^tipn 
of tlie port, and arc a considerab^ fotjlkoyanca Jfo )'for me 

captain of any vessel which may change over 

by the (fov eminent 100 rupees for each stalte so dambg^r^ 
within half a mile of our anchorage otf the to^h, we Owore 

in a harbour-boat, and, on landing, walked fo the esplanade, 
fort, where my relative was living in tents with his fomilyl' . It la 
one advantage of an Indian climate, that evendadi^ may adO^ this 
wandering life. Without any risk of catching cold, or suffering 
material inconvenience. In this instance, the whole tn^oge'^as 
under canvas, hhd very comfortably accomniodated. ' ’ ' 
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Nisai^o Boy,* 

Avl African Prince^ on tiis aitivnl in Etu^nd, boin^ asked what ho had giTon tor 
liis watch, aw^wvired, ‘ What J would never give again— I gave a fine boy, 

’ WjflfKN avarice enslaves the niiud. 

And fclii^ih views alone bear sway, 

Alan turns a savaj^e to his kind. 

And blood and lapine nnirk hisfWay : 

Ahu ! for tb'us poor simple toy, 
i sold a blooming; negro boj. 

llig lather’s hope, hw mother’s pride. 

Though black, yet comely to the \iew j 
1 tore him lielplcfi$ firom their side. 

And gave him to a rutfuin crew ; 

Tip fiends, that Afric’s coast annoy, 

I sold the blooiuing negro boy . 

PVoni countrv, friends, and parents torn, 

His lender limbs in clmin** tonfiiied 5 
1 saw liim o’er the billows bcirne, 

And mark’d his agony of iniiuL 
Bat still, to gain the simple toy, 

I gave hway the negro bey. 

(n Isles that desk (ho we*^t ^rn \\ti\e, 

I doom’d the hapless youth to dwell, 
vA poor, forh)rn, iiiMilted Slav e, 

, A boast that riu^stiaus buy and sell ; 

And iu their erud tasks employ 
The umcb^cnditnug negro boy. 

llh wretche^ parents long sliiaLlJ mourn, — 

- ♦ Shall bstg explore te tjiaiant main, 

In hopes to dec the youth return^ 

But all their hopc« and sighs are vain. 

'J’hcy never stuvll the sight enjoy 
Of their lamented negro boy, 

Beneatl/a tyrant’s harsh command. 

Ho wejvrs awuy his yunthful prime. 

Far di<)tant froiif lu& native land, 

A stranger in a foreign ellnie. 

No pleasing thoughts his mind employ — 

A poor, dojeeted negro boy. 

But He, who walks upon the wind,— 

WTose voice iu thunder’s heard on high— * 

Who (Joth th(' raging tcni|>e5t bind. 

Or w’ings the lightning through the skyj 
In hib own time wiU'nu^n destroy 
The afiiicti'on? of fclie tboy, 

* From ‘ Fre<‘d<uu’a jmni'J,* a neurbpuper published iu New York, 

and edited by pcjfsou^ cd colour. 




- , TfijB IlsFUGEB. — A Sketch from Reaii Life, 

’Towards the close of the year 18^23, Don Oarlbs de Gunman 
fled with precipitation from the tyrannical oppressors of his perse- 
, euted country, and sought an asylum in England* Don Carlos was 
only surviving stjn of the illustrious house of Guzman, which, 
from time in^niemoriah had been distinguished for its attachment 
and fidelity to the reigning monarchs of Spain. At that critical 
Juncture, when the light of liberty faintly glimmered on the pbli- 
tical horizon of convulsed Spain, the father of Cargos was aroused 
from the apathy in which he, and a countless multitude of his un- 
fortunate countrymen, had so long slumlK*red. His glowing ima-' 
gination poiirtrayed the drejidftil horfoirs of a revolutionary contest, 
and he maturely considered what character he ought conscientiously 
to assume in the rapidly-approaching tnigedy. llis love of liberty 
and justice eventually overemue his (till then) invulnerable loyalty, 
and he yielded to sentiments that, he brought hims(‘lf to believe, 
absolved him from all allegiance towards his lawful, but' misguided, 
sovereign. With that ijromj)titiid? and firmness which strwigly 
marlvcd his eharaetcr, lie instantly tendered his services to the thun 
champtbii of freedom, the immoital Quiroga. This great chfeftain 
tOceived the chivalrous (luzmau with mingled feelings of i)ride itifd 
pleasure, conscious that so important, a personage, numbered with Ids 
heroic little band, would inspire confidence, and advance the merito- 
rious cause undertfiken in behalf of aii oppressed aM degraded, 
pieople. 

Carlos was then in his twenty-fifth 5 W;^ ahd held the rank of - 
Captain in the Guards, He had visited ti?osi ot the. pripcip&il citlos 
in Europe, and had resided, J^orn'chpicey for a oerlqd djT sii s^ven 

mbnths, in the capital of England, ' his 
and gentlemanly deportment procured for him the frich^h^of 
several families of rank and fashion. The ftee ihkitutioUs of .Bri- 
tain, so widely differing from the harrow poljcy and bigoted fanati- 
cism of his own dountry> thdeared him to her^lSberal ptinciplhi?^ and', 
ere he quitted the shores of England, he bad acJjuirbd a toleraWy 
esecuratekiabWl^i^ of the ground-work of hpr Gonstitution. 0|kh 
Would he comj^tc the benefits, sefcur^ to a people by the spirit of 
iibefty WhicSt Was felt, mbie ot less, by all classes in England, with 
the dcgenetuted slate of morals, iiierature, and legislation in his 
own inveigh bitterly at iflfose who wantonly trlanapled 

the rights their Mow-cream ^ . 

^ Gtt'Sthiah iihiiteted Carlos the resolution he had formed to ifisk 
his fife W atteto^ptlng to check the baneftil stri^ of ^itrary powjr 
dest^ to hb cbimtry,hnd notohfy 

cd^^ned tire b^tidh, the vor^ facilities bf 

iter With die fthhkneifs and cwdiaBty of an old end trilsd 
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frieirf, he deinaAded of, his son, 'whether he 'was willing to follow 
the fortunes of. his father, and fight under the banner that he bixn« 
self had solemnly to protect. He depicted, in Tivtd eolmurs, 
the ignominious state of bis native land, when compared with the 
nations of the Civilised world, and minutely describe the dangers 
of the cotarprise he proposed, leaving Carlos to determine accord- 
ing to the'diotates of bis conscience. Carlos assented. The W 
mentable history of that eventful period, and ^ha total dibcomfifuro 
of the patriotic cause, is yet fresh in the minds of me i, 

OUzman himself sacilficed his valuable life in his laudable at- 
tempt to extirpate the hateful dominion of fanaticism and despotism, 
and, with him, perished the hopes and fortunes of the Guzmans j— 
the patriolifeiu of the father reduced his unfortunate family to indi- 
gence and contempt. The surviving patriots dispersed in every 
dire(.*tion, and Ocirl^s, after enduring innumerable hardships, reached 
the garrison of Gibraltar in safetv, from whence he was enabled, 
bytt le lilHTiditv of individuals, to procure a passage to England > 
where he, in common with niunbers of his companions in adversity, 
was welcomed by a generous people. The recollection of the 
happy days he had enjoyed in the country^ herc he then found him- 
self , a fogitiv^, and destitute of the means of subsistence, calmed 
his' Sj^tated. feelings, and Was a source from which he derived in- 
des(si%ablc (:oni^olation. But, alas ’ his tashionuhle friends had 
either forgotten him, or pretended not to recognise their former 
favourite in his miserably detG;rioratcd habiliments I Deeply as he 
regretted the error which his warm imogiiiatioii had conceived, he 
did*not despair of meeting with a more cordial reception in an 
humbler' sphere, hs he was not ignorant of the noble and genero is 
sympathy for which the English nation was so justly renowned. 
Ile^'wAs tuRt disappointed* 'flie pittance which he enjoyed, barely 
aufhpedcfo procure the naiiessaries of life yet, trilling as this doua- 
tioa k was received with heartfelt gratitude, and frequently did 
he laud, with bineerity, the munificence of a peq[>le who pitied his 
misforfrines and assuaged his sufPerings. 

To the beneficent^ individuals who distributed these charitable 
gifts, would Carlbs, when he received his weekly stipend, confess 
his’^grbteful obligation^ ; and often, whilst his eyes were bedewed 
ulth tearsf, would he offer up a prayer to the Giver of aU good for 
the^ happiness of his unknown benefactors. Unacqu^oted with 
evciry pursuit, save the profession of arms, Carlos was frequently 
at a loss to beguile his leisure hoots t his time was chiefly oiKsiimied 
in sketching scenes faiUiUar tty him, in various provinces c/ fais 
native land; and, as he possessed an admirable skill in drawing, 
this amnsemetit constituted his chief delight, and contributed like- 
wise to increase hfs scanty store of Wealth. In the evening, he 
would steal forth, as if ashamed Of 'fato^very shadow, to provm a 
soiiiciency for the coming day ; and, when his labours were 
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warded With more than ordimiry success^ ho would seek some of his 
imfortunate friends, and, in social converse, ctbare with them the 
remnant of those earnings which his ill-paid talents had acquired* . 

I'hus |iassed the days of Carlos daring a period of three long 
years, in one unvaried scene of helpless misery. Buckled up with 
the cheering expectation of soon revisiting his beloved country, he 
strenuously endeavoured to banibh from his mind the mischievous 
effects of a growing melancholy 5 but, finding that his most san- 
guine hopes brought no solace with them, after so long an interval 
of ]iatient suffering. Ins fortitude forsook him, and he would fer-. 
vently invoke Heaven to rid him of his miserable existence ! His 
humble abode was in an obscure part of the town, encompassed by 
eieaturcs, the ver> dregs of society, whose shameful improvidence, 
contrasted w ith his forlorn condition, tended to augment the wretch- 
edness he expcricneed, and caused him to marvel at the secret dis- 
pensations of an all- wise I’rovideuce, in bestowing ii|)on such worth- 
less beings the luxuries of life, whilst deserving objects were perish- 
ing for its common w’ants. lie grew daily more dcje<*tcd j Ins 
dark eyes had lost their wonted lustre, and his cadaverous aspect 
betokened premature dcca). Ilis hurried step and careless de- 
iju j^nour too plainly indic atfe his total indifference to what was 
p<ussmg around himi Fruitless w’as the solicitude of the few firieuds 
who Htrove to banish these gloomy forebodings from his mindj they 
<k*fied the charm of consolation, and tlie too susceptible heart of 
the once lively Carlos sank beneath (heir powerful influence. 

In one of his solitary rambles, he was accosted by some of his 
acquaintances, who prevailed upon him to accompany them to their 
cointbrtiess dwelling. Here he sat, a silent spectator, till the 
copious draughts he had swallowed awakened his dormant genius, 
and drew forth bursts of eloquence that struck the astpnidled 
assembly with ama/.ement and admiration f Jmt the wretdhed ilarloa 
had not tasted food that day, and the intoxicating beverage, of which 
he had partaken so freely, bereaved him of his reason. At inter* 
vals, he would utter the most shocking imprecations, succeedisd by 
language extravagantly ridiculous, and then he assumed the tone of 
one conscious of mbs deplorable condition. • , 

After this commixture, of madness and folK he suddenly started 
from the cheir whereon he was seated; and luriously rushed into 
the street. His friends eagerly pursued him, apprehensive that, jn 
his i^ensied state, he might be ^ilty of self-destruction, but no 
where could they discover the miscr^le young man. Two days 
elapsed,, and Carlos appeared not ) but> on the following, (Edx>ut the 
hour of six, ke was brought to that hqvdi, where he had incessantly 
bemoaned bis unhappy fate, a corpse I *7116 mehmeholy ^tastrophe 
was communicated to some^fti^^of his most intinute friends, who 
followed bis mortal rema^ le ^ t)iat l;;pum whence no tra^ 
veUer returnst* 
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J^agment of the Tnrdited Journaf of a TrhveVer, 

The average or ordinary population of Astraklian is reckoned at 
30 »U(K). The number is twice as great at certain periodsj arihcjiji 
commerce or the lisliery attracts the umlfiUide. All the clerks^ and 
Inany (d the iUL‘rdicints, arc lliissiaiis ; the rest of itie pofmLitiim is 
^composed pf Tartars, Arnienians, Persians, Indians, (ieorgians, 
Kalinuctot, Bulgarians, and individuals from almost every country 
of Burble. * The greater p<art of these nations have churches or 
chapels. 

The trade of Astrakhan with Persia, India, C.hiira, and Pulgaria^ 
is very consldcrphlc, but the balance Is not in favour of Ilnssi.i; the 
imports gfcj'lly exceed the* ex])orts. 't'ho articles ol‘ exportation are 
clbths, Ic'athcT, cochineal, silks, v^clvc ts, ; the iinpoit'j are raw 
silk, ('oilon, rice, gall-nuls, madder, drj fruit*-, earpet-j, colours, 
&c. There are also Russian, Tartar, iiidi in, iVrsinn, and Vnuenitui 
baziacirs. It is interesting, in the cro»d, through whkli a pa'^stigc 
can scarcely be made, to observe the vniions costumes of so many 
hat Ions, and to mark the particular tiaifs which sevenlly charac- 
terise them. The Tartar and Indian, although differing in many 
fcspects, have a ecitain expression ot frankness and cor'iaUty, 
while the pliant and sensual, IVrsiaii, and the bai-'-h -looking \nuc- * 
hiuB, betray deceit and cunning 5 in this rc^pei t, they fuv very 
different ftioin the lseherke<>iaiib and (fcorgians, who'^e port ia 
lofly^and hohle. 

1 bile day wdht to the great bazaar of the Indian*®, to be present 
at thhlr’ religious wort^faip J for this purpose they assemble every 
afteir having lifttbed in the Wolga. Fallas has described 
thSr rites 5 the principal consists in frequently prostrating them- 
selves, with miked feet, on a carpet, before An altar covered with 
idols, mid in keeping up, in turn with the Brahmins, a not inhar-^ 
monlotts song. During tliis ceremony, incense !s coubtantly scaticrod. 
While little bells are rung, and <‘^mba 1 s played. The idols are 
mdde of stonej brought from the banks of the Ganges. 

Thd Hindoos whom 1 ‘have seen, who came from a {Province 
bordering on IVrsia, arc, for the most part, of the middle size, wcll- 

a ortioned, of a clear brot^n colour, and dressed in silk or cotton 
3. They did not bring their wives with fthqdehlly 

assotiatlhg with the ^Tn^tar womens occasionally, they brought 
S<M»ie young married people, to take a port in their twffie. Tm?y 
usually maVk their foreheads with red or yellow Mhos, 8ome of 
thfehi #ear ear-rings, not at thp tip of the ear, but in 
cartilage. Thcit fbod Is v-vry ^|^i<!oiiristing, usually, bf rice 
and fruits; but, notwithblandiugKteif hldwin the meteinp‘4yehosfe, 
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they somctittics eat muttoiii Their ordinary drink i? water or coffee. 
Astrakhan is burrounded with extensive vineyards, which produce 
fine grapes, making one of the principal articles of commerce. 
Fruits of all sorts, with melons and stra^\ berries, are gathered in 
abundance ; two of these hitter are sold for a kopeck ; a pound of 
grapes costs seven ko]>eeks. There are many s ilk -inana factories 5 
the matt^rial ('m ployed conies, for the most inirt, from Persia ; and 
the stuffs, WTou^it in tlH; Oriental style, are scut b.'ck to the Per- 
sians. ^ 

Among the commercial nations that are met w’ith at Astrakhan, 
the Persianh e\ccl all others, by their stilt ure and noble ipien. They 
are eKtromely polished, and perfectly versed m trade, but over-- 
reaching. Though \ery religious, they drink and gi\e them- 

selves up to all manner of exeesso'-*, till they are Jifly yeais of agej 
at which period eommenees the ag(* of ]#enitenee, as.it i < ailed. 

The fibher)’' on the h mk'i of the Wciig.i, and the ( a >}'i.in Sea, is 
^ ery coiihidoi able, 'rinie are some ‘hiMons tli.it are lei loi 1 (K),<h.K) 
roubles )eail). ih-tween \ fr.ikhau and Sarept.i, a d‘»anee of 
4()0 versts, there are onlv two snrill town*?, and soiue inferable 
vil’figes, inhalntcd by 'l\niai #5 *-oiii'' s<‘atkred siations of (Jopacs 
aie met with on the othe? ‘'ide tif the Wolga. In the interior, uro 
many salt l<ike<5, of gie.it I'xtent, su<*b as that of Uagdo, not far 
from Tsehcruojar, which i‘- Kven miles in < iriaimference, and fur- 
nishes cxeollv'tit salt, 

\fter visiting tin* <|Uarantiiie ostabhMiment, near Zarizyn, the 
author, williout ''tojipiiig long, returned to Petershurgh, by the' 
way of ^,ir*u m. Pen ..i, and SI o*- cow. 


On a llEmnNCD Porthaji.*. 

* II five yeftj’h of caro for tliiiie ai*l thee, 

A-liKc been ail e»iU/Ioyea in vnin — Ji^rou. 

* Eyo», look your last : 

Arms, take yonV last embrace and lips, do yon 
The door of breath .seal with a rij^htcoiiH kiss,’ 

* n Mul Juliet, 

FAHfiWKLii ! — tilou lone and lovely^ good. 

Sole relic of the bitter pajJt ^ * 

The«e heart-wrung tears fthould be of blood, 

, When aching eyes must look their la»t. 

knows how I hav e clung to thee, 

/firhil bond in hope's extremity. 

Like sont# thirfet-fevered pilgrim, l^ftt 
0'i5jr khe lifc-wnter$ In the wdstc, 

>'My hdth dl^imk'fev blnttdisbmentt 
And smiled : 

So l<i«g I bAw'd me tW shrine, : 

That held thee hull' divine. 
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A beacon atar, tby smile could fling 
Its light o’er life’s tempestuous sea j 
And thought q£ evil ne’er 0 Qu|d springs 
Within the ip^id that vorshlpp'^ thee : 

One look upon thine angel race« 

And error would its steps retrace. 

Thou art recall’d ! Ah ! coulc^shjs not 
Who gave tbee^ leave oue fragile itow^r^ 

To mark the chill and lonely spot^ 

Of wailing love’s deserted bower } 

, Not leave one faoneyKirop to bless 
The bitter cup my lips must preps ? 

Why do I weep ? — Go, ask the wil4 * 

And desert tigress^ who bath lost 
Her infant offspring, or the child- 
Jiercaved mother, '^at it cos>t. 

Her love-bom blessings to fbreg(j — 

Then smile upon my frantic woe. 

For all that e’er was heldttnost dear 
By othiSrs, thoti hast been to me •, 

TiAf soul’s bleit g^ide through hope and f*ar, 

] kndt idolater to thee I * 

Thy home hath been upon that btedst, 
llty living llkdness rohb’d of rest. 

Thou, Wert the fragrant flower that grew^ 

When oQ was dark and drear around, 

• Tito drop of fr^^ 

TlMrt^balniii^me$|^ and wi^er’d ground; 

Itiou wtoTl the star> whose brightness set, 

I^eaves nothing earthly to regret. 

The past^ with all its tble of gulle^ 

Was lost in sweet ecstatic dveadpu \ } 

Wkek hanging on thy fadeless smile, 

I sunned my heart within its beams : 

Oh ! could 1 one all so fair, * ^ 

Would ever make that heart despair 2 

But go I The cuirse that should have ' 
Affectioti quenches now in tears, 

I win not^ blight (though love hath fled) 

The ssunu tltott mem^y still endears. ' 

ForeweU I-^one lon^nd sound-flxed giShiBe, 

Thff last) in love’s d^tlnl trance. ^ 

^ ' 'G. ». hi 
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* Gnossius fiosi^ Kliadamanthus habet durUsima regna, 

Castigat\ti^» auisH*pie d^loSf subigttque fateri.* 

^ Fint he punisheth, and theu lie trieth, and lastty compeneth to confess, and 
makes and mars laws at his pUrtaure, like as the CentuHon, in the holy history, 
did to St. Paul, for the text saitli, ’* Centurio apprehendi Paulum ^ussit, et euni 
catenis allfanri, et tunc intpccogavit, qujis fuisaet, et quul fecisbet ’* But good 
Judges and Justiees abhor these courses.* — CoAe^ 2 lust. 5J. 

Doctor Maodean^e Letter VL 

To the Marquis offVeUesUyt on the singularity of sending a person, 
accused of an offence, from India to England, in oulu to be lihe» 
rated, not to he tried ; and on nis assertion of the right of prer- 
eisifig a Jurisdiction beyond the terrUories he governed. 

My Lord, — I f you really considered me as coming within the 
meaning of those clauses of the Acts of Parliament respecting India, 
which give to Governors, in certain cases, the power of transporta* 
tion, you ought, in order to be consistent^ according to your own 
interpretation of them, to have sent me to England, not to be libe* 
rated, but to be tried. The very words of the Apt of 1793 are, 

* there to answer for his, her, or their offence, according to due 
course of law.’ See the 3dd of Geo* III* chap, 58, sec. 138. — 
Thus the law clearly infers an offence, for which liMgpecific pui^sh- 
ment is provided. 1 think, then, I have just rfHomplaint that 

you did not, at least after inflicting punishment, give me an cpfior- 
tunity, by the forms of a trial, to show hdtv* far I had deserved it. 
Even the judge of hell tries, after having punished, an offender. 
But you, m) Lord, adppt a course of justice peculiar to yourself: I 
am sent on board a ship^ where I remain ten months a prisoner, dc^ 
cording to (he definition of ]>r. Johnson, with the constant risk of 
drowning. On arriving in England, I naturally *ex^ect to be tridi 
according to the provisions of the law, on which you pretended to 
act. But no prosecution is brought, or eVen meditated. You well 
knew, my Lord, that the circumstances Would not bear an investi* 
gation. Yop^l^w that the law itself could not stand the test of a 
single txML ^nxy, then, such solicitude that I should lie kept a 
prisoner ttU my mrival in England I Did you apprehend that, if 
released sooner, I should return tqjjartleipataini^ blessings of your 
free governm^ > You could aearcely,! I think, have formed so 
ftlse an estimate of xE^.ambirion. ^ Xuur Lordships^ must, dierefora, 
patdon^fie, »if 1 suspect the ordef had no objed but to gratify the 
yearninj^ of a tymaniced nidd. 
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The inijtruc'tions of your secretary to the Captain the Bus^ 
bridge are aUp exceedingly curious in anoth<*r point of view,~^ The 
Honourable the Go velrnor -General iu Council directs me to signify 
to yptt bis most posiHae commands, that particular care be taken to 
•^prevent the escape of Mr- Maclean from the Bmhridge, from the 
peHod of his embarkation to that of the ship being ciiuttcd by the 
pilots or hy any subsequent appot lumiy that may happtn in the course 
of the voyuy^e ; and to ac<|Utiint you, that you will bo held responsible 
,for the security of his person till liis arrival in Ei^land, when you 
will duchaige Jumi giving duo notice of the same to the Secretary 
the Court of Directors/ — This open ^ud manly pf tho 

Tight of extending yojir jurisdicrion beyond the territories you gii- 
dchcrves^ 1 believe, the credit of originality. The poctrine;^ 
indeed, has since been adopted, and much improved Upon, by tfiat 
friend to goodg<»vermiien1, Buonaparte. If ever that prince of de§* 
,poth should ie<ijjse his piojcti of becoming Emperor of the We&tj;, 
^be will lind an Emperor of the East, read) made to his hands. How 
^compendiously would the world be go\erued ! 


Erom the nature of your order to Captain Dubree, he could not, 
but at his peril, suffer me to land at Madras, Ceylon, the cape of 
Good Hope, the Brazils, St. Helena, or wherever else we might 
happen to touch, until the Busbndge should arrive in England* 
Amr having occasioned the dilapidation of my property, and the 
loss of my business in India, I was not to be permitted to avail 
itoyaclf of any opportunity that might occur of settling advantage- 
'^pHsly iti any other country, Sphere \%c might sojourn pre\ious to nie 
arrival in England 5 and this without any apparent motive, 
vlf you had ordered ('aptain Dubree to throw me out at one of the 


porlatholes, or la suspend me from the main top- mast crosh-trecs in 
durin^^jle pOasa^, it would not have been a more perfect, 
i Mtbaugh a more odiou8>‘ilnstaDce, of abuse of power, and violation of 


^ / Since 1 consigned to England exclusively, not f<#r the purpose 
\ofb<iing brought to trial, but apparently for your JLfordbhip^s ampsp- 
Ihcnt, you will perhaps ex}iect that I should be giuieful to yon for 
mot having ordered that my voyage should be farther prolougi^ tu 
An)e34ca, or perhaps round the woikl ^ or that ytm did not take the 
Ihncyoforderingmoto bc<re-^hipped for India, in order to enjoy, in 
a duller degree, the benefits of your own mild odministmtipn. If the 


When the Busbridgf arrived in Madras Hoads, it Was aelttalif re*. 


nature, 1 nfive uvoia^a staling luo fjpscs, or tjie fterahipm* wbteh I ajgi. 
fared in cunseoueiiee of the proreedntgs of the Marqpis of Wc|lles]gy j 
which is of stul greater consequence, the injury to my cliaruct^r^ & 
dear fo ma as hi^ can lie to the hbminis'qf ellcsky,) which nilhsf 
reMilted from them*sf;!?c^ to those who opptm, wr k is 

to defame. 
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King of Ettgliind, my Lord^ were to ship any one of his su^yocts for 
refusing to make him an apology, (a thing his most Uraciqus 3^a- 
jesty would never think of exacting if ho had the right,) in a vessi^l 
going on n voyage of discovery round the world, in order to deprive 
him of the protect ion of the laws, what would the ])eQ{)le of ilmt 
country think of such a proceeding ^ But f beg his Afajc&ty’s par- 
dem, for plat ing him for a moment, even in idea, in sm h uncoubtitn- 
tioiial coinpaii} , 

You, my LoriJ, like other great men, are ambitious, even in the 
exercise of youi ( lenient y, of displaying' an originality of genius. 
Was it to enable me to seek redress tor oppression c'ouimit ted at the 
di^itance of 5,00() leagues, after having despoiled me ot all the ordi- 
nary means of obtaining it, that you gave siicli jiarticnkir instruo- 
lions to Lind me in England only ’ For this favour, ])crmit me to 
ackowledge my partuiilar obligations as well as for the unostenta- 
tious manner ui which your secrctiu'y announces tht gnu ions inten- 
tion; ^ lie (the Captain) will be held responsible tor the security of 
^ourpc]^o^, ttnlif fii\ anmtl m hugJand, tvhtn he is pemnlted to 
teltase you.' hat a volume ol tyranny in a lew vvoids ! 

Li/rina Vll. 

To the Mafquis of WdleUnjx lus exHiution of ifie Liberty of 

the Pass ill India, and ha, esiablidiment of an ImptitnatuTp 

* To buhjcct ihc pi OSS te tlic ikstnctivi* povitr of & Koenscr as was fonnerly 
(Jone, both Ik lore and aflci tlu Revolution, is fo siihjiHt all irecdoin ofseatiixuiat 
U) the piejudicc of ouc in in, and make him the arbitrary iind infallible judge of 
«ill contioveitul jioinU m leuiuijg, nligion, and government.* 

Jthrkft. Cain,, vol. iv. p. ISS* 

My Loro, — 1 have hitherto argued the case bdp^n i{S« enUrejiy 
on the grounds whuh you have yourself thougnTproper tq 
But the truth is, that, while my refusal, to make an 
but a collateral reason for the measures which you chose to 
and the want of a license wi^s but a mere pretext, ipdispensablei^ 
howev( r, in so far as it was the only pica on which ypu could resort 
to arbitrary proceedings, your princi]ial view was to aim, througji me# 
a deadly blow at the liberty oi the press in lnd^d, the extinction 0# 
which had been a favourite object of your ambition. To strppe^e 
that you had no motive for my expidsioii less* ridiculous tlian thoie 
which you chose yourself to assign, would be greatly to undervalue 
your understanding. You knew, X pre‘?ume, that I was proprietor of a 
newspaper a inaga'/lnc. You were also probahlj informed tha% I 
washotapersmi capable of snrrcaidering my right offree disiCttSsto^, 
or submitting the length, breadth, and thickness of my ideas to bo 
squared by the rqle of any SecrIftary to the fTOV'crnment, howet^cr 
itigculouk If 1 ^ 0 , my JL»or<k most assufedly you were coteredfly to-. 

AH attempts to limit the fi-eedom of d&taisfeiom 
made by a banditti liberty aud cquidity, by the rapi^ious 
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usurper of an imperial throne^ or by the tyrannical governor of a 
jnroviiice, I hold in equal detestation and abhorrence, and shall ever 
be ready, according to the humble measure of my ability, to frustrate 
or oppose fbem as beoames the subject of a free State« You were, 
themore, perfectly righti consistently with your own views of ex- 
tinguishing the UMrty of the press, to contrive my imprisonment 
and removal ; wfaUe I remained free, you cordd not have extin- 

gtushed tiiat fiberty^ or imposed your fiivo^rite imprimatur. That 
such was your real object is proved beyond adoubt,i)y your general 
regulaticms for the press, as well as by the particular acts recorded 
in the preceding correspondence. 


iPhese documents most clearly show, that the plan of attack 
not so much directed against me personally, as against the whole 
system of public discussion. The editor of Telegraph’ was re- 
quired to make an apology for having inserted my letter : * Hut I 
Know not,' says he, * if it will be accepted*’ It certainly Was not ac- 
cepted. A more abject one was dictat^, and the unfortunate editor of 
^The Telegraph’ was obliged to insert it under the penalty oftrans- 
poitation« license and all, having a wife and seven or eight children to 
take along with him. He had undoubtedly the best reasons in na- 
ture fyr submitting to an act of degradation, and I am far from 
blaming him for it. Bui the tertns of the apology dictated to this 
mafortunate man are so curious a specimen of the performance of a 
wvernor of a hundred millions of people in bis editorial capacity, 
it is worthy of being studied by the present generation, and 
tinosmitled as a model of apologetical perfection to posterity. * The 
editor, from error in judgment, having inserted a letter in 'The Tele- 
grepb" of the 9Sth ctf April under the signature of Charles Maclean, 
midi idso a subaaiment letter on the same hubjeet, in ' The Telegraph’ 
of MayJIII|iied Habeae Corpus, and the terms of both the said 

appearing to him, on re-oonsideration, to be extemely im- 
he is induced to ^apologise jibr having inserted them •, pariU 
as the writers of the said letters have ahsumeU a privilege 
pf^animsdferting, through a medium of U public print, upon the 
procseedings of a court of justice, and of censuring the conduct of t 
public officer, for aqts done in his ojicial capacUy.* 


'HgfUr, my Lord, although, from the novelty of your apologetical 
labobrs, they ought to be treated tenderly in a Sterary or grt^ma- 
thml point of view, I cannot but notice a few contradictions in sense, 
which have escap^ ^ou, perhaps in the rapidity of diction. In the 
first {ilace, if we did not know otherwise, we should suppose tliq 
editor of the Tdk^aph had been induced by bimsdf to a 
public apology fo himself for having committed an error in judgment 
We wo suppose, that the Mvilege at animadverting upon' 
, courts of justice lyas new and unlmown ; that public prints dre 
uneoaupou medimn of animadv^sipn ) and that it was altogelWi^ 
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unusual to cenbure public offkiers but for acts done in«their 
ficial capacity. < 

In this auspicious manner, my Lord, commenced tb^ 'War %ainst 
tlie press, which you have shiCe carried on, in India, with so riiuch 
valour, and with such uniform success. Encouraged by your firbt 
victories, j^our c^tploit^i acquired vigour in their progresb, until they 
at length terminated i|i the ne plus ultra of human despotism, the 
direful regula^ons here published ; regulations of so exquisite a hue 
i\b to deprive the literary lahoutb of Buonaparte of every merit of 
originality. y\fter niy expulsion from India, and the apologies of 
the editor of the 'i'clegraph, the bysb?in of terror was»t omplelely es- 
tablished throughout the literary department, and every error in 
judgment rendered imposbible, by the infallible super mien da nee of 
one of the becietancs to the Ciovernment. 

Thus skilfully fettered, my Lord, you have bequeathed the care of 
the press to yotir former secretary and worthy sncressoi, N\ho may 
enjoy the inheriuinw, without incurring the odium of the acquire- 
ment. The system of licensing, which, sifler the la])se t>f a century'^, 
you have lec ailed from the tomb, is, in more than one respect, de- 
serving of our mo^t attonliv'C < oubideration. — Without entering into 
the merith of the resuscitation at this tiiiie of the day, I shall here 
only observe, that your mode, compared with that formerly in’^ tlse 
under despotic governments, is very far from being an improve- 
ment. Vou have thouglit ])roper to confer the olBoe of licenser 
one of tlie secretaries to the (Tovernment, for the tinte beirtg, with 
or without a salary, it matters very little which. Now I should be 
glad to be informed under what resimnbibility to the public this B* 
censer is acting } He may be changed from dM||o day. He 
no character to support m the scientiiic or llterarPworid. He may 
be ft very good accountant, and a^le to write common letters ‘Of 
business $ but I should doubt very much pf his skill ifi 
the moral or jiolitical tendency of publicfttions. I suspect if the 
licensers of the press under the ancient French mcvnarchy had not 
been more exquisite^ as well as more impartial, and independent 
judges of literary productions, than the eecretcgrlcs^ to our Asiatie 
Governments, the world would liavg been deprived of the works of 
Montesquieu, Helvjjtius, Rousseau, pd Voltaire- Raynal’s East 
and West Indies, n submitted to your licensers, ipy Lord, would 
certainly never have seen the light ; and the manuscripts of BacoUjir 
Miltcm, Sh^kspeare, and Locke, 1 am, rather apprehensive,, might 
have b^en suspected of containing some latent heresy, and condemned 
to be tmrnt.by the hands of the common hangmaq^ Andwhoj^ 
indeed, cqn $^y tha^t already vroi^ of the sublimest genius have nql 
been brms^t to W r^ntimely em ^ by your arbitrary and infalliblev^ 
judges c€ 31 contrpderted jioipts in foamiqg, Jreligfoo>, gaveriv^ 
msfnt? ' • ^ ^ 

But do not mbtakse me> my Lord> as admitting that, if you had 
Orientid Herald, Fpi. 17. H 
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appointed the mmt able and the most upright man in the universe 
as the licenser of the press, the system can, under any modification, 
])e tolerated j that it was either necessary or expedient > or that it 
is compatible with tlie existence of the smallest degree of freedom. 
In short, the right to impose previous restrictions upon publications 
is a pretension too atrocious to have been made even by the most 
profligate of our t 3 rTants j and its open avowal is uncxarnj>led in the 
modern history of the nation. ^ ^ 

It is a gross and most stupid error wliich a])prehcnds any danger 
to society from the freedom of the press. \Vas the })ress free in 
France, when i&very species of atrocity was perpetrated with impunity 
in that country } No ! It Was always in the hands of some deina* 
gogue or faction, ' the arbitrary and infallible judges, for tlic time 
being, of all controverted points in learning, religion, and govern- 
meut.' — Nay, if the press had been free, it would have been utterly 
impossible tliat the atrocities of that era could have been palliated, 
concealed, toh'nUed, or committed. And whut great diflerence is 
there between a l^'reiich demngogue or usurper of power, and an Eng- 
lish deniitgoguc or usurper of power ^ lie must be a person wholly 
incapable of deriving benolit from instruction, who can impute to 
any man desirous of imposing restrictions upon the press, however he 
may dissemble his views even from himself any other than the most 
atrocious intentions. Of this I am very certain, that he who woulcj 
most strenuously resist internal ()j)i)rc&siou, being most sensible of 
the blessings of freedom, woitld also he I be most zealous to defeat 
foreign invasion ; and thiit the doniestie invader of our rights would, 
on the very same prbiciple, be the first to betray us to a foreign 
, enemy. If cvei^e become indifferent to the one, we shall, by a na- 
: tural progress, ||Pn be reconciled to the other j and then we should 
deservedly suffer the common lot of slaves. 

r « 

But if any thing in nature can call forth our blushes, how must 
we redden at onr own tameness, when we peruse the manly language 
dn which Milton treated this subject more than a century and a h.df 
ngo : ^ We have it not (book-licensing) that can be heard of, from 
any ancient statu, oi* polity, or church, nor by any statute left us by 
our ancestors, elder or latter 5 nor from the modern custom of any 
reformed city, or church id^rogd ; but from tl^ most antichristian 
council, and'the most tyrannous iiupiisition that ever inquired. Till 
then, books were as freely admitted into the world as any other 
birth ; the issue of the brain was no more stifled than the issue of 
the womb ) no envious Juno sate cross-legged over the nativity of 
any man’s offspring : but is it proved a monster, who denies that 
it was justly burnt or sunk into tlii^i sen.*--^AreopagiHdd, 

* There is nnothor inconvenience attending the species of imprimatur . 
which you have set up, forming a serious grievance both to the jimbiio 
and to those whom it immediately affects i^^Proprietors of News- 
papers may have to stop the press, and to thelr teh^s,t/ 
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they do not happen to know where the Secretaries to the Government 
are engaged to dinner. 

Lkttkr VIFL 

To the Marquis of IVeLleslpy, SfC. on hin violation of the prinriples 
of the British Consiiintion, by the asHainption of the right of luy-^ 
ing previous restraints upon ]>ublivations. 

* Tliis (that of the press) is justly dear to every British siilijort. The 

Coruititution udutiisol no pnnotrs 9'estrainf.s' tlpou puhlicatious of any ifcxtripfitm ; 
l)iit tliere exist jiidleatnros hutt^peudetH nflha t\L'i'vtitivc gnvfrmrtt :d, capable 

of taking cognisance of such iinbliealions, as the lait' dt'r.ms to he and 

'Which arc bound to inflict the punishment the delinquents m*i^ deserve.* 

Official (Jorrcsptmdence helwem Itntaiu and Franve, ) KO.'l, p. 

Mv Lordj — I t is a curious fact, whether it be considei’s’d a 
coincidiau e, or only au iiiiitatiou, that liouuapartc iitknipted to im- 
pose the same previous resfriclious on tlic press in Briiain that your 
Lordship so successfully imposed In India. On perusing* your re- 
gulations, we lind that the very hrsl rule for ll'*' guidance of your 
secretaries in revising the materials for the {)res'==, <*njc»iii.s that they 
.shall />rere?//all such publications ;is .-hall appear to diem of a certain 
tendency. But it is the law of the land, and the British Govern- 
ment, in their oflicial cori‘cs])()ndcnce with that of France, have c.s:- 
pressly recognised it, that the British Constitution doe.s not admit 
that any previou.s rcbtraiiits .should bo laid upon publications of any 
description : and wliat arc tht topl^.s whidi you have ordered not to 
be dis( u.s.scd ? with a few exceptions, precisely .such as arvj most es- 
sential to be known. < >bscr\ atious on the siafe of public credit^ 
the revenues, the Jiitanrcs : the embarkation of tr<M»ps or specie; 
naval or military preparations ; tbe dcstiimlioi|||&r expcided arrival 
of ships; the conduct of government or ajiy offices, civil or 

military, marine, commercial, or judirffil ,• — statements ,wilh re- 
gard to the probability of war or peaoe ; observations tending to 
convey information to an ehemy, or to excite alarm or commoffon 
within the Company's territory ; the republication of such passages 
from European newspapers as may tend to affect the iniluence and 
credit of the British power with the native states* 

Now, in the name of common sense, I should bo glad to know 
what species of information is left-fo/ the unhappy editors of news- 
papers to convey 3 unless it be tlie periodical ablutions of the Brali- 
mins in the river Houghly, or the splendid processions of the Go- 
vernor-General to the distant provinces ? These gentlemen, indeed, 
will derive this miserable advantage from the change^ that their 
responsibiiitfy to iheir readers and to the Government (the laws arc 
out of the cjucsilon) will be tcWally done away, since all their matter 
must be previously shajied and fashioned accordihg to the ideas lA' 
r^’fiome curious Secretary of tlie Government, and of coufse rendered 
perfectly agreeable to the^ feelings of the most noble the Governor- 
General. 

R 2. 
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’You have silrfely not considered, my^ t/ord, that, if there be any 
Stibject on which publicity \k essentially necessary to a nation, it is 
that of the staje and appropriation of its finances. liCt us, for a 
iinioment, contrast the d<atkncss with which you have enveloped the 
finances o# India;'^ With the love of publicity which forms so promi- 
nent and e^peellent a feature in the character of the present Chancellor 
of the Exchetptery* ''^d>which, if his ambition be of the right kind, 
he will never tfepatt ffStn. In laying before thh publican statenieiii 
of the finances of Great Britain for the present year, (180(>,) he thus 
expresses himself : 

* If he indulged any pride in the financial detail which he had 
just laid before $ the House, it was this, that it is entirely ot>en and 
without cdndealment. He had ever been of opinion that the publi- 
city and notoriety of the financial aiFairs of Great Britain had been 
tbo prime source of her strength and su< ccss. He trusted this 
frankm^ss and absence of disguise would never be departed from. 
Like the old Roman moralist, he would wish so to build liis habita- 
tion that every corner should be open to every eye, and every pas- 
senger become a spectator of what was going on within. — He 
believed if there were a system in the world to wliich this sentiment 
might be Ji^tly apjdied, it was the financial system of Groat Britain. 
If there wa^ any point he was more ambitions to attain than another, 
it was the character of promoting that knowledge and publicity. He 
should look to it on all occassion-s, and consider it as inseparably 
connected with the discharge ofliis duly to his country.* 

But your system, my I^ord, is that of darkness, mystery, and 
concealment, in every department. How, in the fettered state of 
' the Asiatic press, cm the inhabitanls of India, whether European or 
Native, know what* doing in Eurojie, or the inhabitants of Europe 
know what is doing in India ? Commercial men cannot, but by 
ni^hs of private correspondence, even hear of the arrival or depar- 
ture of ships. The consccjuences of such dreadful ignorance are 
too shocking to bear contemplation. Look at the state of the Con- 
tinent of Europe, and say whether that Would have been so deplo- 
rable as it now is, jf the liberty of the press had conti?iued to exist, 
even in a factious state, ^in France. Do you believe that, if the press 
were free at Paris, Bouttapart^ would venture to issue orders, which 
are now implicitly obeyed, and dare not even be questioned ? Do 
you believe that, if there were a free press at Vienna, the recent ca- 
lamities of the German Empire, occasioned by the imbecility, 
blunders and treachery of individuals, might not have been averted ? 
Do you believe that, if a free press existed at Berlin, the wretched 
and mischievous policy of the Prussian Cabinet would have so long 
cqntinued to prevail, to its own disgrace, and to the detriment of all 
Europe ? Do you imagine that, if tlie press of Calcutta had con- 


* The Marquis bt Lansdown, then Lord Henry P^ttyl 
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tinued to enjoy its wonted = freedom, even your own nieasurea, my 
Lord, might not have received salutary checks, when erroneous, and 
essential assistance, when correct ? 

Such is the jxiwcrful nature of truth, my Lord, tfiat, with a free 
press for its circulation, the pernicious abuses to which so many 
nations are unhappily a prey, would instantaneously disappear, and 
the o}>prcssion by wliich their inhabitants are ground to dust, would 
speedily vai^sb. Despotism Inis a natural allinity to darkness 5 li- 
berty, to light. As flowers are nurtured into blossom by the beat and 
light of the sun, so are the virtuous propensities of man thrown into 
action by ilie animating beams of freedom, ^ 

With a jiress perfectly free, good institutions acquire perfection, 
and bad ones disappear. But the liberty of the press being extin- 
guisod, bad institutions spring up apace, and scarcely any good one 
can continue to exist. AVere I asked what par^of our Constitution 
it would be most fatal to lose, I would answer without hesitation : 

‘ I'he liberty ot I he press. Leave me that, and I will ensure the 
rest. But take tliat away, and I cannot answer a single moment for 
any other part of the fabric.’ I do not believe, my Lord, (for really 
1 do not think yon a mere devil,) that, at the (Commencement of 
your ^Yar against the press, you bad any idea of the length you 
might be induced to g(^, or of the enormous criminality of your 
object. But, having once embarked, yon thought it inconsistent with 
your dignity to returii. Of what consetjuence is it to a nation, my 
Lord, if they are enslaved, whether the miscliief arise from ignorance 
or design ? We ha\ e a grand lesson of colonial alienation before 
us, which may show the danger of arbitrary j)rocccdings in our 
distant pro\ iiices. Did not the tyranny of Oovernors, in concurrence 
with the injudicious pretensions of the Legislature, first produce 
those discontents, which terminated in the separation of America 
from Great Britain ? That separation may now, indeed, be produc- 
tive of a good to flic world, w-bicb was little foreseen. If the prin- 
ciples of such men as you and Jiuonaparte should unhappily prevail 
in Europe, liberty will still have one as} lum in the universe. 

Eov the comparatively moderate measures jof our American Go- 
vernors, however, some plausible pretexts, some shadpw of justifica- 
tion, might have existed. But what possible justification can be 
attempted by you, for having utterly extinguished the liberty of the 
press in India, unless it be the stale and vague pretext of state ne- 
cessity, the usual argument of tyrants ? 

< So spake the fiend, 

And with necessity, the tyrant's plea, 

Reused his dcvUfsh deeds.* 

' But, besides that pubfic men may easily mistake the gratification 
of their own particular pitopcusitics for the general good of the state, 
no species of necqssity^ at least no necessity under which you, my 
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Loitii as Governqr-Gencral of India, oquld have laboured, can be 
admitted as an excuse for violating tlie most essential ]>rinciplc3 of 
the British Constitution. Were you even beset with treason, sedi- 
tion, insiirrec^on, it would have formed no justification of your 
conduct, since there were British courts of judicature to try offenders. 
But the fact is, that there was even no visible pretext for your 
violent attack upon the press. Arc the Natives of India become 
politicians r Or rather, are they not the leasf refractory subjects 
ppon earth ? » AVas not the press much more free, orl‘iccntious, if 
Top will, under the administration of Mr. Hasting'^, and other Go- 
.Wrnors, than it was, at any time, during that of your Lordship ? 
^'hey, particuliiriy IVIr. Hastings, were even personally attacked ; 
but they had too much conscious dignity and good sense to resent 
these ephemeral eifiisious of discontent, and too much wisdom to think 
of restraining the liberty of the jiress, on account of Us occasional 
lictJUliousness. ' Gftocl incu,’ says Junius, ' to whom alone 1 address 
myself, appear to me to consult their piety as little as their judg- 
ment and experience, when they admit the great and essential ad- 
vantages accruing to society from the freedom of the press, yet 
indulge themselves in peevish or passionate exclamations against the 
abuse of it. Betraying an unreasonable expectation of benefits pure 
and entire from any human institution, they, in effect, {»,rraign the 
goodness of Prov idence, and confess that they arc dissali.-'ficd with 
the common lot of immunity.’ 

After disobeying the ord('r:-. of^tlu* (’fmrt of Directors, and treating 
the principles of the British (^nistitution with c<»ntcmpl, wlnit more 
.could be expected, but that, it there were no obstacle but yemr own 
'inclinations, ycui would have d*‘Ciared yourself independent ()f both } 
But your restrict iou§ on the> press constitute by far the most extra- 
CHfdinary measure t6at 1 have heard or read of in civilised times. It 
its even tjie most extraordipary act of your own Government. If 
tlVere were really any ratkuial grounds for a measure of political 
audacity, on which very few Governors would have chosen to ven- 
ture, you, my Lf)id, wdth all the ingiomity that belongs to you, will 
no doubt be able to explain. At present, hdw'ever, it must be re- 
garded as a singukg i)iienonienon in the history of British (Govern- 
ment, that the' press, in our great Eastern Empire, should be sub- 
jected to restrictions, whicli \%ou\d be reckoned disgraceful in any 
of our little islands in the ^Vcst Indies, of which the inhabitants are 
principally slaves. 

. These restrictions I shall first consider, as they arc a violation 
the British Constitution, which admits of no previous restraints upon 
publicalious of any description ; and for this doctrine, without going 
back, into antiquity, 1 will quote au authority to which even , your 
Ijovdship will n.ut object : I mean that of Lord Ilavvkesbury. It is , 
yci. in ilic lycoilcctiou of every one, that, wliilc this pobleman wqvS ' 
feecretayj' of ^.tutc for J''oroign Affairs, Bpofiaparte roused tlie utmost 
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indignation of every Jiritish, subject, by attempting to dictate limi- 
tations to the press of this country, not, however, one tenth part so 
degrading as those you have imposed upon the press of India, 
AVlien ‘ the Jirst of a Long scries of conjiivts between^ the greatest 
power in the world and the only free pres^ remaining in Europe* 
began. Lord Ilawkcsbury, in his answer to M. Olio’s representations, 
(see Oorrc^jKJiuience betwoeii (treat Britain and I'rance, Kc. 1803, p. 
*>(),) dcehired the libifly of the press to be ^ justly dear to every 
British subjc\%t. Thr> ConsiUufion admits of no eii’,:viois rvslraints 
upon publications of any description ; but there exist jutlicatnres, 
wholly independent of the Exccuhve Government, capable of taking 
rogni'/ance of sucli publications as the law deems 4o be criminal, 
and ^^hich arc bound ro inflict the punishment the dcliinjucnls iriay 
deserve.’ 

Now, [ beg you will liave the goodne-s carefully to compare this 
I'loar and limfnsons expositiouof the noblcSecrctarJ'orsiato, witlnour 
own general rognlalious for the press in India, and v idi vonr .summary 
lifocccding.s in my case, and to tell us wliether )(>'» i’ lnk you have 
not violated the principles of the BrilMi ( 'on^liinbon, oK r-oininon 
justb'e, and of cotimum sen^^e 5 whether yiui, a mere (’overnor of a. 
province, liavc not taken uj^on yourself to do that wliich his gra- 
cious Maje.stv cannot do, and That which ha.; never been claimed by 
aTiy branch ot‘ his inn'll riou.s House, to 'nnptfse pcfrio*'-, restraints 
• upon publirathns, of which (hr CoifsUietivn of this country .ioc.v not 
admit. 

* 

'i'hc murde rer of his friend, whom we .so ju.stly abhor, only takes 
away the life <jf one individual, by vvhk h act, irdctcMed, he forfeits 
ins own. But. the .suceeh.-,ful invader of the freedom i/f llie press, 
deprives us all of tlie condition which- alone vender*^ life worth the 
liolding, and of the means of <\\.])osing and punishing his own ini-^ 
(juitic.s. fri.sfead of my own crude thouglits, let me slate t\,e ideas 
of AJillon on this .subject, which may be sonsidcred as a genuine in- 
stance of the sublime : ‘ Who kills a man, kills a reasmiable creature, 
Hod’s image j but he who destroys a good book, Kilks reason it^^clf, 

kills the image of God, as it were in the eyc' ^Ve should lie 

wary, therefore, what persecution wc raise agawist,the living labours 
of ]mblie men, how wx spill that seasoned life of man, preserved and 
stdved up in books j since w'^c see ^ kyul of •homicide may be thus 
committed , sometimes a martyrdom, and, if it extend to the whole 
impressi(*n, a kind of massacre, whereof the execution cuds not in the 
slaying of an elemental life, but strikes at I hat ethereal and iifih es- 
sence, the breath of reason itself, slays an Immortality ratlier than a 
life.’ — Areopagitica. 

An admirable idea of Be ,Lolme on the liborly of the press, Is sp 
pecufiary applicable to the [ircsent subject, that 1 cannot help ipiot*- 

IT 

* li^hr Al«i;ekuitosh*s Speech un the trial of Peltier* 
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irig^ it : Mn ^short, whoever considers what it is that constitutes the 
xttoving prlncij^te of what we call great affiiirs^ and the invincible 
sensibility of ‘man to the opinion of his fellow-creatures, will not 
hesitate to afiUrni, that, if it were possible for the liberty of the press 
to exist in a despotic Government, and (what is not less diilicult) for 
it to exist without changing the Constitution, this liberty of tlie press 
wottld' alone form a counterpoise to the power of the Prince. If, for 
example, in an Empire of the East, a sanatuary could be found, 
which, rendered respcctoble by the ancient religion ^of the people, 
nugbt insure safety to those who sliould bring thither their observa- 
tions of any kind 5 and that, from thence, printed papers should 
issue, which, lAider a certain seal, might be etjiially respected ; and 
which, in their daily appearance, should examine and freely discuss 
the conduct of the cadis, the bashaws, the \izir, the divan, and the 
sultan himself j that would introduce immediately some degree of 
liberty.’ To tliis higcnious ideal will just add that, if any man, of 
a ronnmtic turn of inind, diametrically opposite to that which dis- 
tinguishes your Lordsliip, had taken the fancy of introducing into 
India, that sanctuary uiciitioned by De Loline, there is no place 
upon earth where he could have done it with less risk of danger. 

Letter IX. 

To the Marquis of Wellesley, Sre , — A few words on his general Go-* 

vernment, 

' * Kfro itncoinperi, uinnia rcg:na, cmtalo-s iiationes, usque. co prosperum im- 
periuni habuls.se, <luin apud eos vera cousilia valucrunt.* — Saltuse, 

I wir,!, now. 111 }’ Lord, ask any man of the smallest particle of 
candour, what could have been expected IVom that arbitrary spirit, 
.;of which 1 have given such damning specimens, when carried, as it 
^.must hkvc beenf into the various branches of the udmiiiistratipn of 
public affairs, but Unit it should produce, among the native powers 
of India, disgust, irritation, revolt, and war ? Accordingly, during 
the whole course of your administration, India has cxjiericnced these 
ciilamities in so full a measure, as scarcely to have enjoyed a single 
day of repose. 

Ts’or let our commoR seusc^bejnsulted by being told, that it argttes 
great talents in a Governor-General, with a numerous and one qf 
the best-com|Hised armies in the world, together with the whole 
power and influence of the British Empire at his back, to vanquish, 
either in conjunction or detail, the half-disciplined rabble of a few 
petty princes of India. To those who are acquainted with --.the 
country, such boasts must appear ridiculous in the highest degree. 
If a 4chool-boy w^erc placed at the head of the Government of India, 
1 maintain that he could not, but by superseding old and experienced 
officers, to make room for his Own ignorant or inexperienced f|i- 
vouhtes, avoid conquering. But this no G^emorcoqld do while 
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he liberty of the press existed. He could not, but by the extinction 
of that liberty, prevent the affairs of British India from flourishing, 
almost 'without a battle. 

There might, indeed, have been a time, as in the G<^vernment of 
Mr. Hastings, wlieu to have even preserved a footing in India, re- 
(piired energy and wisdom. There might have been a period, as 
during the mild acini iiiist rat ion of Sir John Shore (Lord Teigii- 
moutli), wherefrom tlfe discontents of the army, it required the most 
consummate prudence to restore order and satety. But we do not 
find that these (ioveniors considered themselves authorised, or 
thought it would contribute to promote their views, to impose restric- 
tions uj)on the press, to blindfold thfe people. Ccrtailily, at cither of 
these perhjds, tlie intemperance which has characterised your go- 
vernment, my Lord, would infallibly lia\ e lost India. A ml it remains 
yet to be prov ed that the precarious advantages which, under the 
most favourable circumstances, you have lately gained l>y detlirone- 
monts, bIood#‘hccl, and battles, might not luivt; been more firmly 
secured by prudent negociation. 

But a single monumt’s reflection will teach us, that the pure 
ignorance which prevails on these subjects in Kurope, is entirely to 
be iittributed to the extinction of the liberty of the press in India. 
At every step, indeed, "wc meet with Komc calamitous cousec^uence 
,of that extraordinary measure j and the favlher w'e travel, the more 
dismal will (he prospect appear. ^ IaH it be impressed upon your 
minds, let it be instilled into children,’ says .lunius, ^that the 
liberty of the press is the palladium of all the civil, political, and 
religious rights of an Englishman.’ 

Those who wish to know the extent to which, in your traiisac- , 
tions with the Native powers, you have'pushed what are commonly,, 
although, perhaps, not very justly, called Machiavellian principles of 
policy,^ will be able, notwithstanding the ’great painfe that have beea, 
taken to disguise them from the world, to collect much information 
from the investigations that are now afloat. I recollect, after my 
expulsion from India, reading some justification of your condi«ct in 
commencing hostilities with Tippoo, deduced fj^ora documents after^ 
wards found in the capital of that unfortunate monarch. My excla- 
mation at the time wUvS, and it happened to l?e prophetic, what a va- 
luable dejmt of justification will ijeriugapatuin prove to the Marquis 
of Wellesley 1 Your general and very comniodious doctrine towards 
the princes of India, especially since the fortunate discovery of that 
depots mhy be summed up in a few words: ^ If you keep up an 
intercourg^e of friendship with any power, which may give rise, in bip 
hreast, to suspicions of hostile intentions towards the British Govern- 
ment, I will immediately declare war against you, sack your capital, 
and employ my Persian translator to comment , upon the papdirs 
purporting to be your corjespondence with other powers, that niay be 
found in your cabinet, .\rhich commentaries 1 will publisjjt, to the 
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yrprld> to, show that you were a traitor to the liritish power, and 
that I was justified in attacking you, But farther, I would have 
you to ktK>w, that it is ray fixed ucterraination, if any correspondence 
shall be found in the cabinet of any dethroned prince, hiferriiig even 
hostile wistLCS on your ])arts to the British ]X)wor, to punish you, or 
if by death you should elude my t^rasp, your ])ostcrity, \vith dethrone- 
ment and loss of territory, at least ; and that I vshall consider all 
mutual expressions of roi^ard, in the connnoa hyperbolical style of 
Asiatic compliment, as inierrini^ the crime of Hostile, t/ishcs ag-ainst 
the Briiish power.’ 

Such, my Lord, without any strained inference, is a correct abstract 
of your doctriiAis of the laws of nation.s ; and tlicy arc of so extra- 
vagant a nature, that the public will be curious to know the Gro- 
tiuscs, the Piitlendorfs, and the V'atteis of the East, whom you 
deigned to consult as your authorities. But lest 1 shall be suspected 
of exaggeration, ( ‘nnist particularly retjuest the reader to })eruse a 
pamphlet, cmiiled, The (\irnatic Question considered, in a Letter to 
a Member of l\ti hameni, S^c. There he will Jind ably and j)crspi- 
cuoiL-lv dclallcd, hy a geiJilenian posses.sing inncn local as well as 
general Kiiov;lcdgc of Asiatic affairs, the extraovclinary transactions 
relating to the dethronement of the Nabob of the (‘ornatic, which 
IVTr, Sheridan so rc})calcdly and so forcibly characterised, in the 
House of Commons, hy tlio epithets unjust, inhuman, and atrocious. 

Your conduct towards some other Princes of India arc already in’ 
a train of discussion before Pgrliamcut. Prom the confusion and 
doubt which will purpchsoly Ix' attempted to be thrown on them, it 
will, perhaps, be diOicult for the public to form a true judgment of 
their merits or demerits. JUit, 1 think, no man can fail to under- 
stand, that to go through the sedenm mockery of treaties with 
Princes, whom those Avho sign them declare rioi to be indcipeiident 
of the Company, to whoip, fin all the forms of peremptory obse- 
quiousness,’ they dictate ii> respect to their military, administrative, 
and, I mtiw almost say, down to their culinary establishments, is one 
of the most impudent pieces of Jicting with which the world Ims 
ever been insulted, or by which humanity has ever been outraged. 
That policy which cowsists in violating the essence, while professing 
respect for the forms of justice, is disgraceful to the last degree to a 
civilised nation, f should be*glg.d to ask any Asiatic (Governor or 
Member of Council, what rights they consider those unhappy Princes, 
who neither enjoy the dignity of independent sovereigns, nor the se- 
curity of ordinary subjects, to possess } To answer question 
satistactorily, would, 1 believe, puzzle the most ingenifek easmst 
among them. It is, however, very easy to answer it truly. They 
have no rights whatsoever, but are wholly depeiident on the will fk 
tlje Company’s (jovi;niors. Their condition is even more precarious 
than that of an African slave, who has at least the interest of his 
owner as a guarantee for hiS personal secirrity. 
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To persons wholly unacquainted with the affairs of India, the 
subject may be obscure and disgusting. Those, however, who dis-r 
like the labour of wading through voluminous documents, ’^ill find 
a tolerably correct image of the state of that country, in the actual 
situation of Fra?ice, and its surrounding tributaries and vassals, now 
falsely dignified with the name of focderalive stales j the principles 
pursued by you in India being precisely tlie same which, when 
wards pursued by .Honn;y)arte in Europe, deservedly encountered the 
reproach and e-%eerati(»u (jf the world. 

To what tribunal can the miserable Natives of India, if tlieir kisis 
should be levied by military execution, if they should be oppressed 
by European magistrates, or dethroned by a (lovcrjior-tioneral, 
resort for redress ? Wliere can they find a ])ress through wlfudi to 
utter their groans ? Not one. 'fhey must be all l)m*ied in the 
compassionate bosom of some SecTctary to the (iovernmeut. ! Still 
less can the aggriev ed Priiices, or subjects, of India, pcutetnite ihrougii 
the clouds of mibrejjresentaiiou and sophistry, by which tiieir (daima 
are purposely obscured, or hope to procure n dress in Durope. 
fUider the present system, it is utterly impossilde. The mi-iorable 
Native has nothing to do but to submit. But it is astonisliiug that 
it should bo expected by any (iovernor, tliat the pitiful afiectatiou 
of respect to the rights of the Natives, wlfieli consists in deposing 
one Nabob, and setting up another more ohscfjuious, sliould pass 
f»r aught but robbery, on any person in the intellectual scale above 
the rank of an idiot. If the bciiciit of the Nalivca fi)nued any part 
of the consideration, it \v{.*uld be iniud)* better eoiisulted by allowing 
the deposed Nabobs and their familie-^ a provision proportionate to 
the revenues of which they had bo^m deprived, taking their territories 
avtiwedly under the jurisdiction of the Company, and admitting the 
inhabitants to all the privileges of the Ungiiah laws. 

If our authority must be extended, it should be done in the n^anner 
least prejudicial, or rather most advantageous, to the Natives, But 
on the present most odious system, precisely the reverse is the case. 
I'he |>cople are subjected to double buviiens, since they must raise . 
the tribute paid by the Nabobs to the Company, and bear the cx- 
lumce of their own Governments besides. (Ji«ier, such a regime 
there can be no justice, there can be no security, there can be no 
safety, there can be no peace. Evciy thing is essentially arbitrary, 
capricious, and despotic, and it would be less cruel to the feelings of 
the miserable Native to leave him eximscd to the ineiirsioiis of the 
irregular phiiidcrers of his country, than to subject him to the more 
certain and Systematic depredations of foreign tyrants. Deprived of 
the benefits of the English laws, as well as of the laws of nations, 
which we are fiilscly taught to believe in this country they genemUy 
enjoy, what encouragement have the Natives of I qdia to come under, 
the i$ngli8h yoke, or the Princes to remain faithful to the engagements 
they may have formed I The world should be informed, whether a 
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system so atrocious be the olFspring of your own brain, or begot by 
the ('ourt of Directors or Board of Control. At all events, it is 
necessary to the honour of this country, that the monster should 
be solemnly and formally disavowed by the Government of the parent 
State. 

There are two points more on which I shall touch in this letter. 
The first respects the use you have thought proper to mal\c of your 
Council. I'heir names can no more avail Jou in case than the 
approbation of the Court of Directors of your edict against the press. 
It is well known, and I shall have no difiicuity in proving* it, that 
you unceremoniously dispensed with the authority of your Council 
as often as ycru thought proper or convenient. In some considerable 
state transactions, you even never consulted them. Ti’heir names 
being so regularly eni])loycd in my case, is, therefore, only an addi- 
tional prr)of that you felt your conduct could n(;t stand upon its own 
merits. It is of little importance to in([uire, whether the members 
of your Cfuincil were ecpmlly disposed with yourself to attack the 
personal freedom of the subject, and the liberty of the [)ress, and 
whether they held the principles of the British (’(mstitution in equal 
contempt, or only granted their sanction to your measures from a 
culpable complaisance, as the discovery would in no respect alter 
the state of the facts. I, therefore, only advert to this in passing, 
that I may have an opportunity of remarking on the lamentable in- 
efficiency, for good purposes, that exists in the present organisation 
of the Bengal Government. ^In the first place, the Govcrnor-Gene-‘ 
rul may act contrary to the opinion of his Council, if they should be 
unanimous against him. Jii the next place, the Commander-in-chief 
of the Forces is the second member of the civil Government of a 
country containing tUr hundred millions of inhabitants. The other 
councillors, two in number, are generally taken from the Cornpany’s 
senior servants, of wboni it can be no disparagement to say, that, 
deeply conversant as they may be with the principles and practice of 
comi^^prcc, they cannot be supposed to have had sufficient experience 
of tbe principles of the British Constitution, or of the laws of nations, ; 
for rightly discharging the functions of such important offices ; and 
in proof, I need refer the reader to the facts contained in the 
preceding pages. But, besides the description, the number of those, 
who compose the Gowernmq^nt pf such a mighty Empire, even if the 
power were more equally divided, would seem extremely dispropor- . 
tionatc. Their number is now four. In the time of Mt. Hastings, 
they consisted, I think, of seven, when the extent of terfitory was 
not near so considerable. 1 do not believe that the displles which ■ 
then existed in the Councils of Bengal, tended either to diminish 
vigour or justice of the Government ; and I hold it just as pernhiious 
a doctrine to restore them to harmony by a reduction of their nuni-, 
"bers, as to curtail the liberty of the press, in order to; destroy .iUfe 
liceutiousness. If we wish for precedents, the Dutch East In^ia 
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Cotmcll<?, when Holland was a free nation, were composed of many 
moinbcrs, althongh their territories were, comparatively, of very 
trifling extent, in 1793, while Holland yet enjoyed some degree of 
freedom, thn?c Commissioners W’ere sent out to examine i^ito all the 
abuses of their different (jovernments in India. I'he example seems 
worthy of imitation. These are points so obvious, that it appears 
to me no man of an unsophisticated mind, who has not a strong 
predilection for^tyramiy? will controvert them. At all events, it 
appears that, in the present state of Asiatic affairs, while individuals 
are entrusted wdtli such inordinate power, it is essential to tin* interests 
of the parent State that a freipient sweep should be made of the 
Councils, as well as the Governors, of India. 

I have heard it urg(‘d as an objection to your accusers, that your 
administration is w'cll spoken of by some of tliose who have returned 
from India. JUit the premises may be very true. i\itb()ut the coii- 
sequenoes attempted to be deduced fnnu them being at all jnsf. If, 
liowevcr, such testimony could ])Ossibly be divested oi' the Mispiclon 
of ])arliality, what would n\ail the weight of more opinion against 
the evidence of facts : I'liose who approve of siieli conduct as I 
luive depicted, must l)e cither of the same arbitrary disposition with 
} ourself, and speak from sympathy, or they hovtj not attended to 
the subject, and speak «it random, or they art^ your mere creatures. 
IMany of those, indeed, who have recently returned from Tinlia 
With fortunes, must be persons, whom you ha\'e promoted, or 
served, or mi<rht have ruined 3 and, in either case, they may chance 
to owe you obligations, which it is quite natural that they should 
express. If \ve consider, indeed, that the affairs of a hundred mil- 
lions of Asiatic inhabitants have been administered by a few thousand 
Kuropeans, under your Lordshii)\s patronage, for seven years, it 
would be surprising if a considerable proportion of these Europeans 
did not, from those feelings of interest and •dependence common to 
men, have some leaning of partiality towarrfs you. To this reason- 
ing, as derived from the most prominent principles of human i^ure, 
I would advise the people of this country, in forming their jud^nent 
of your conduct, strictly to attend. Even with these pow'erful senti- 
ments, operating in your favour in the breUsSts of*TVi!glo-Asiatics, 1 
will venture to affirm, that, if polled, a great majority of them would 
decide against you 5 while, if they were* unanimous in your praise, 
opinion, "as I htive said, can avail "nothing against the testinK)ny of 
facts. The ^ntlemen of the M?idras and Bombay establishments, 
who may be supposed better, as being less biassed, judges of yonr 
conduct, tha#, those of Bengal, do not, as far *as I can learn, speak 
in high terms of the merits of your administration, or admire the 
system, which you have carried to such perfection, of deposing 
Nabobs, which they even seem to think may be* converted into a 
lucrative trade. 
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To Ekbedom. 

> 

* Te Biicus asper, te profii^i Scytliae, 
l^'bcsque, geutesqurj ct Lntiuiu ferox, 

Kegnroqiie matrcs barbarorum, el 
Parpurei metuunt tyranui/— H oh. 1. od» 35. 

1 / 

*Twas long since tlic Gotli of the pitiless iiortlf, 

liikc his storuis^ from the hind of the tempest rush’d forth ; 

The (Jrecian had sunk in the wide-swelling flood. 

And comaiering Home saw* her sun set in blood. 

And nations, more iieree than the Vandal in name, 

Had forged a fre&h chain for the children of fame j 
When reluctant to flee, and unable to save. 

The spirit of freedom yet stood by the wave. 

She look’d for her freemen, but freemen were none. 

The stranger w^as there, they had bow d to liis throne ; 

Other lords, other nations, held nilc in their home. 

O’er the glorious of ilcllas^ the mighty of Rome. 

And silent in dust was the musical tongue. 

And hush’d were the strains the enchanter had sung. 

Yet the stone on their tomb scorn’d untrue to its trust, 

I'or there breathed yet a voice from the eloipient dust. 

When the s[)lcndour was dinim’d by disgrace, and each name 
'I’hat shook the wide earth was their boast and their shame, 

A new home, a new name, a new nation she .sought lier. 

In a land far away 6’ef the deei)-roJling water ; 

Where the sun, flaming o’er the Atlantic’s green breast. 

First looks on the |florious lands of the west, 

^^Thc victor to vanquish, the spoiler to spoil. 

And glory and peace are the meed of the toil. 

"Twafl then. Oh ! bright spirit of Freedom ! to thee 
The cry of Anasonia came over the sea j 
Yet, strangely commingling, the far echoes roll 
With the voice *of lbei*ia,*the hope of the Pole. 

Shall the prayer of the sons of thy mighty he vain. 

Nor the fire of past ages once kindle again ? 

In vain shall thy chosen imploringly bend. 

While in gladness the songs of the stranger ascehd. 

Return, ah ! return, and thy golden age bring j 
More sweetly a^in the enchanter shsdl sing ; 

And a C'sesar arise, like the first in renown. 

Ere the wreath on bis brow was am Emperor’s crown. 
Liverpool. , * H, W. J. 



RKCKNt Fkenoh V/ork on China.* 

'riiKRK is no subject more tempting to the taste of certain sjiecu- 
liitiv e minds, than the annals of India and of Cliinn : wc Jiavc 
known an oflicer^ who, because he had passed three months on the 
bunks of the ^ianges,*and conversed, God knows how, with the 
Chief Priest ot a pagoda, firmly believed that the history of India 
could be accurately traced back eighty thousand years ! But here 
comes a disciple of Fo, who considers the Indians as )nere upstarts, 
known only a w eek or two figo, and who, upon the authority of the 
Chinese historians, modestly makes the aiuials of this people go 
buck to ^27t>,47P >cars before the Christian era! 

We will iKJt seriously take upon ourselves tl>c trouble of e^c- 
amining such a chronology as this : and \vc have ioo much respect 
for the understanding of our readers, to undertake a task w'hich 
bossiiel and Bailly liave already performed. Nevertheless, from 
rho facts furnished ]>y other historians, wc can reconcile oursclv’cs 
to believe, that the annals of China go Iwck for more than two 
thousand years hefort? our own eraj and we also know that the 
Great Wall has boon built about two thousand years, and that it ex- 
tends itself over live hundred leagues of distance. 

According to the calculations of Sir ib Staunton, who accom- 
j)aiiied Lord Macartney in his embassy to China, the population of 
tluit country, which, from north to south, covers a space of nine 
hundred leagues, is three hundred and thirty millions pf indivi- 
diails 5 Ikdvin and Nankin have ciwdi more than three mlUioas of 
inhabitants, and the army contains more than eighteen h^dred 
thousand men, infantry, cavalry, and marines. ^ 

A more recent notice in ‘The Oriental •Herald’ states, however, 
that China contains only one hundred and forty-six millions of in- 
habitantvS, and the army only tvrclve hundred thousand men, from 
which we are led to infer, with the late Mallc-Bnm, that the early 
travellers to China have greatly magnified ^•population and 
forces of the empire. 

The essays of Pere Ainyot, the rosearches of tlie Peve du Halde, 
of the Abbid Grozier, the ingenious critiques of De Pauw, the 


* Manners, Usaffes, Customs, Arts, Trades, Punishments, Ceremo- 
nies, Monuments, &c. &e. of China; after the orijfinal drawing of P. 
Castiglioni, of the Chinese painter, Pii-Qua, of N. Alexandre, Cham- 
hors, and Dadlcy, by M. M. Aubry-l^omte, Dev<5ria, Gr^vedon, 
Hegnier, Phaal, Schmit, Th6not, and Videl; with explanatory notes, and^ 
an introduction, representing the actual state of the Chinese Empire, 
its Statistics, Government, fnstittttions, &c.; by M. Bua de Malpierre 
Paris, WJB. 
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evidence of Lord Anson, of Bougfiinville^ and of Sonnorat, the 
relations of the Swedes, Osbektoren and Ekerinann, in roctifyinf^ 
the ideas which have been formed iu Europe, concern in£^ the arts, 
the poinpoUs and magriiliccnt spectacles, have only increased 
our desire of knowing them better 5 especially since subsequent 
accounts have rectified several passages in tlie work describing the 
embassy of Lord Alaoartney, who had probably represented the Chinese 
empire as so formidable, to lessen the dishppointT&eiit which his 
countrymen must have felt at the ill-snoctss of his first embassy. 

The narrative of the jjilgrimsige of Lord Amherst across the 
Chinese provinces, teaches us nothing new^j but the translation of 
a recent journey of TM. Timpouky, makes us better acquainted 
with the manner^ and custom'^, and the laws of one of the must 
remarkable people' of Abia. 

It vras thcrefofc desirable to unite, in one single work, all matter 
of any interest, wdiich, up to the present da) , luis been pub! i'‘hed 
res] meeting ('hina, whether in France, in England, or in German). 
The execution of such a project was not o.i'^y ; it required a variety 
of knowledge, and a considerable capital; but the names of Aubry- 
le-Comte, liev^ria, Gr^ivedon, Schmit, Jind other young anisfs, 
collahorateurs of M. de IVIalpierre, are powerful en(*our{igeinents. 
The first fourteen numbers, which complete the fir^-t volume, base 
already appeared. 

This magnificent collect ioij is dedicated to the Duchess of BerrI, 
and among the number of subscribers are already sc\eral foreign 
Kings and Princes ; it is announced that this list will be shortly 
filled. The text of the work, which w^ill form three complete \o* 
lumes, is from the press of, 24* Firmin Didot. 


The Ga5{ester. 

Hkjj. yawn’d beneath his feet— his burning brow, 
(As demon there had fix’d his throne,) 

Tlie strife that raged within did sadly show 5 
His anguibh w|is yot vented in a groan. 

Speechless he rush’d, regardless of the storm. 

Or lightning, gain’d the nx^k’s temijestuous crest; 
The elements m vain assail'd his form, — 

A deadlier war was raging in hU breast. 

Guilt in his looks, and frenzy in his mien. 

He roll’d his maniac eyes in horrid mood. 

Scornful he gazetion the tumultuous scene. 

Defying God, plunged headlong in the flood; 

The billows hoarser ^sh'd, the sea-bird bowj/d. 
Muttering fiiUereal peab the thunder louder ^prowl'd. 
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Ancient Egyptians and Ethiopians. 

Sahstancc of a Lecturcf hy Mr, IT. C. Staffvrdf Professor of Lany^nages^ fecently 
delivered at the Music Hall^ SheJ/ieH. 

Tiir Egyptians, a })ortion of whoso interesting history T have 
pledged myself to develop in a series of lectures, derived their 
origin, as welSKis their civil and religious institutions, from Etliiopia. 

Considering this as one of the most iin))ortant fiicts connected 
with the anci<Mit history of the world, and sullicicnt of itself, if 
j)roperly developed, to enable us to tnit'e the origiif, aninity, and 
connexion of more than two-thirds of the nations which inhabit 
it, — a cursory survey of the little that is known of this ancient centre 
of civilisation may form the best introduction to the subject on 
which we are entering. The old lithiopian monaVchy was situated 
on the banks of the Xilc above Egypt. I'he chief seat of its power 
was the Nilotic island of Aleroc. It was celebrated, as we shall see, 
in the earliest [)eriods of lii.slory, and extended its colonics to almost 
every shore of the old W(^rld. Jt is seldom heard of after the time 
of Cyrus, and is never mentioned after the age of Augustus Cajsar, 
and that of St. Luke. 

Tlie people of this kingdom wore an ancient African race, nearly 
related to the old Egyptians, and intimately connected with them 
in the early ages of their monarchy. Ethiopian princes, and whole 
dynasties, occupied the throne of the l^iariu>hs at various times, even 
to a lute period before the Persian conquest, 'fhe Ethiopians 
had the same religion, the same sacerdotal order, the same hierogly- 
phics, the same rites tjf sepulture, and the same ceremonies, as the 
Egyptians. 

The Egyptians, according to their own testimony, received, their 
religion and learning from Ethiopia. Thi^i fact is of the greatest 
imporhince, as it is in perfect accordance with every genuine monu- 
ment of Ethopiau history, establishes their claims, proves that they 
were a people whose civilisation preceded that of the Egyptians, 
and, at the same time, accounts for the identity*hf their religious 
and political systems. All the historical and siicred books of this 
ancient people, as well as those of. the Egyptians, are lost ; the 
only notices respecting cither of these nations are to be found 
in (Ireek and Roman authors, who have preserved some scattered 
relics of their history, and in the accounts of a few ancient travel- 
lers ) but even these are in a ^eat measure lost, and only exist in 
fragments, the integrity of which is not always very certain* 

The Greeks commonly used the tem Ethiopian nearly as we 
use that of - Negro, and constantly sptme of the Ethiopians as we 
speak of the Negroes, as if they w^e the black^Cst people in the 
world. ' To wa$h the Ethiopian whiti// was a proverbial expression, 
applied to d hopeless attiempt. This proverb naa induced some to 
Oriental Herald, FoL 17 * 
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consider the Ethiopians as f^ejininc Negroes. It would, however, 
bo (juitc as easy to prove, from the concurrent testimony of the 
ancients, and the monuments discovered by modern travellers, that 
the Egyptians are genuine Negroes, as it is to maintain, by antdent 
history,^thcat tbe Ethiopians were such. Herodotus, in his aciount 
of the people of Colchos, says that they were a colony of Egyptians, 
and siij)ports his opinion by this argimjcnt, that they were black in 
complexion and woolly haired, 'i'hese are Exactly t{\e words used 
in the descri^ioii of undoubted Negroes. mentions tbe 

crew of the Egyptian bark, as seen from an eminence on shore 3 
the person wljo espies them concludes them to be Egyptians^ from 
their black complexion. Other ancient writers mention the Egyp- 
tians as a swavihy people, which might with ct^ual iiropriety be 
applied to a perfect black or to a brown or dusky Nubian. In 
Lucian, tlicrc is ^a ludicrous description of a 5 oiing Egyptian who 
was presented to the crt‘w of a trading vessel at tlie Piraeus, ft 
is said of him, that, * besides being black, he had projecting lijis, 
and was very slender in his legs, and that his liair, and the curls 
hushed up l)ehind, marked him to he of servile rank.’ I'he hair of 
the Ethioi)ians near vSyene is sometimes friz/led at the sides, and 
stiffened with grease, so as perfectly to resemble tbe extraordinary 
projection on the head of the Sphynxj but the make of the limbs 
corresponds with the Negro. 

If the Egyptians, notwithshinding the strength of some of tUosfe 
passages, were indeed Negroes, wc have every reason to Indieve 
that more frequent allusion would have been made to the fact. But 
all that this, and other circumstances connected with this ]>arl of the 
subject, Ought to teach us, is to hesitate in explaining the expres- 
sions of the ancients m that very strong sense in which they may at 
first strike us, and, in' many instances, to inquire what title they 
have lo our implicit confidence in their assertions. 

If we may judge of the complexion of the Egyptians from the 
numerous paintings found in the recesses of temples, and in the - 
tombs of the Kings iu Upper Egypt, in which the colours are pre- 
served in a vejyicsh state, we shall be led to conclude that the 
general complexion of these people was n chocolate or a red cop- 
per colour. The coloured ^figures given by .Belzoni fully establish 
this fact. Nor are wc to s^ip^se that this red colour is put on in 
^ant of a lighter paint or llesh colour : it is evidently intended to . 
represent the complexioii of the people 3 for when the limbs or 
h^ies ore represented, as seen through a thin veil, the tint used 
/treaemblesi the complexion of Europeans. The same shade igtight 
haye b^ generally ^opted, if a darker one bad not been prefei^, . 
^ truly r^retotin^be natural complexion of the 
race. /remUe figures are sometimes distinguished by a ycllc^iy ' 
tawny <S9k)ur, and hence it is probable/hat the shade of co|opl^!^!- 
to those wk^, wer$ pro^ctcj^ frojji the sum 
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Eg‘vptiiin antiquities furnish other facts ’Which are equally favourable 
to this opinion. 

On the sculptures and hieroglyphic paintings of Upper,Egypt is 
often seen a plant which some have suppf)sefl to be the banana tree, 
an opinion which I cannot admit, because it was only introdueifed 
into that cotin try tinder the dominion of the Arabs, J should 
rather think it is the entire, a plant cuhivated in the marshy parts 
of Ethiopia, wh^e it is an aliment of the first necessity, and con- 
cerning which the'^ancient (Greeks and Rmnans had but very imper- 
fect and confused notions. This plajit was, in all probxibility, 
never cultivated in Egypt ; for, admitting that in the primitive 
periods of this country the soil was suiliciently moist for it, we 
have no reason to liolieve that the climate was warm enough 
for its growth. Its a))pearance, therefore, on Egyptian monuments 
may be regarded as a proof that il was adopted as a *significant bic- 
roglyphic in aiioiher coimtrx', in which it might be a positive 
(•niblein of some season, which it brought to mind by the circinn- 
slaiicos of its vegetation. 

The ancients are unanimously agreed in saying that the castes of 
the ])riests in Egypt had a sacred language. The i^acred language 
of the ancient Egyptian j)rie>ts was once the common or \ulgar 
idiom of Ethiopia. This fact affords an additional proof that the 
veligiousrinstitutions of tlie Egyptians came from Ethiopia, as well 
as the language consecrated to the use of the priests^ who were the 
sole depositaries of those institutions. 

All these facts eontirm the. ancient civilisation of this more 
southern people, the Ethicipians, from whom the Egyptians derived 
theirs ; but they do not furnish any data respecting the time when 
that civilisation commenced, — how long it continued^ — or at what 
period it was extended to Egypt. » 

With respect to the extent of the country inhabited by this 
ancient civilised people, and the different places of their existence^ 
we are in similar darkness and uncertainty. 

In Africa, there are two distinct races of men : one is that 

whose characteristic features are a fiat nose and thick lips $ the 
others have £uro|iean features, the colour theinskin varying from 
light or dark brown to black. The Greeks, and after them the 
Komans, gave thia race of men the name of JEthiopes. 

In the vSoUth of Egypt there are tribes of this race, conceutrati^ 
here and there by successive invasions of the Arabs and Kegroea. 
Bruce^ who considered them as relics of the ancient Inhabit^t^ of 
the country, termed them Shepherds; they gave tbcmselves'^ the 
name of Berbers, which, by sottie travellili^, has been transformed 
into t^t of Barabras. Under this name, several Arabian aothoi^ 
have ^oken of the founders ef the monuments of Upp^ 
and, iti this sense, it is synonymous with Ethiopian, since o^t 

‘ S 2 ^ • 
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authors have said the same of these southern people. The sea 
which stretches along the coasts of Africa, south of the straits of 
Babclmandch was, by the ancient geographers, called the sea of 
the Berberi, or Berbers, and to these coasts they, gave the name of 
Berbaria, or country of the Berbers •, they also extended this name 
to those parts situated on the south of Egypt, where we have just 
seen that people of this name still exist. ^ 

The Ethioiwans formerly extended as far as tlitf western ocean, 
along the coasts of which they formed various establishments, [n 
our day there exists a singular people in the northern parts of the 
chain of Mount Atlas, who cjill themselves Berbers, and who^in all 
respects resemble the inhabitants of the banks of the Nile. These 
are tribes of hardy peasants, who live in huts, or in caverns among 
tlie hills, and support themselves chiefly by pasture and tillage. 

Berbaria was, perhfips, the name given to the north of Africa, 
long ]3eforo it occupied a place in the languages of Europe. The 
name gived to the country of the Berbers did not come into com- 
mon use, in the European languages, till after the epoch of the 
Arabs. 

Long before this epoch, the eastern coast of Africa was the seat 
of very ancient colonies. The Phoenicians, who, as we shall liere- 
after see, were a colony or branch of the old Ethiopians, traded 
thither in ages beyond the reach of historical accounts. It is Very 
^jpirobable that the Ophir of» Hiram and Solomon was situated some- 
where on this coast. In later times, commercial scats on the 
African shores were the medium of trade between India and the 
west, and were oc<^ioimUy frequented by Greek and Roman mer- 
chants. • ’ / 

jb>om these and many other considerations, it is evident that 
Berbers was the nam^ of the race of men, whbm the Greeks termed 
Ethiopians. It is evidently of very .great antiquity, as tribes of tliis 
people, separated by considerable extent of territory, have preserved 
it ever since the unknown period when they, were united and formed 
but one body^ 

Having thus followed the traces of the extension of the Berbers 
or Ethiopians into Africa., ' p more ditricult task,* the Lecturer said, 

* now devolves upon me, that of tracing the same e,ncient people in 
Europe and Asia. Pliny relates a tradition, that the Ethioi>i^s 
had, at a very early period, dominion over a part of Europe ^ but he^ 
neither tells us where he had his intbnnation, nor enters into .any 
de^l^ ai^unt^^espacting the recollections prcserved.pf thi^ event. 

insufated assertion, therefore, proceeding from speh a * 

writer;^ or. rather compiler^ as he is known to have been, 
deseirve being considered as the index of a possible fact. Accorm^ 
to Bon^r> tlie inhabjitaijts ot Caria spoke the language of the 
tbers. Ancient traditions aitnbnte the origin of the Cairns tn ^ 
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colonies which came from the island of Crete. This fact accounts 
for their speaking the language of the Berbers, since the inhabitants 
of Crete allow that the Ethiopians were among those who peopled 
their Island.’ The Lecturer here mentioned the opinions «f several 
other ancient Greek authors, and gave an interesting account of 
the Pclasgi, which he concluded by saying, that the learned of 
modern times are much divided in their opinions on this subject ; 
and all that two-thirds the literati of Europe have said respect- 
ing the languag?,' origin, and aihuity of these ancient adventurers, 
has thrown little or no light on ancient history. iSomo have 
considered them as natives of Africa 5 otlun-s have believed them 
to be rhmnicians; others again relying entirely on wliat the Romans 
have said conoerning tlietn and the antiquities of their country, 
and because the Pelasgi passed through some parts of Italy, on 
their way from Arcadia, have lieen induced to conclude that tliis 
part of Grcc<;c was their native country. These hmst, howevci', 
have forgotten tliat the mysteries of Samothrace were an institution 
of the Pclasgi - and the name of the divinities termed C^abires is 
evidently from the Phmnieiaii language, which must have been 
nearly allied to that of Ethiopia, since the people who s])oke it 
were natives of this ancient centre of civilisation. The IVlasgi, 
in all probability, emigrated from Africa, and we have nothing 
to prove that they endeavoured to keep uj> any relations with 
their aufient country, as no tradition of their subse(|uent relation 
with it has been preserved. This circumstance makes it probable-, 
that their emigration was preceded by* intestine commotions, in 
which the victorious party obliged the other to fly. Of all the 
tribes we have mentioned, we at present know too little to be able 
to say whether they Jiave preserved any traditions of their common 
origin. . 

'iliey have fallen from their ancient statq of civilisation : still 
some traces of that state are found among them, and these would 
j)robably be more numerous if our knowledge of them was less 
siqjerfleial. Thus, while the people by whom they are surrounded 
make no use of inoculation, the Berbers of Mount Atltis, and those 
of the banks of the Nile, have practised it from the^cKirlicst times 
of history. The inhabitants of Houza, not far from the Niger, 
practise it likewise j and, as the proce*ss v?hich they use is quite 
{leculiar to themselves, it is evident that they have not adopted it 
through imitation. It has also existed from the most ancient times 
among the people who live east of the Black Sea, in the a)uutried 
which anciently formed Colchos, 

To the Ethiopians, the centre of whose government and v^orship 
was at Meroe, is to be applied whatever the ancients have said of 
their institutions. In this. .^fMien city, the, site and »few tidns df 
which have but lately been discovered, ekisted the tiamfe pofitiq^ 
organisation and religion ns hf BgypL Kotbin^ cert^p is 
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iis to the time when this city was built. The Abyssinians make it 
look back into the very infancy of antiqi:^ty j but their annals for 
the periods of their own history are (juitc as fabulous as those of 
most other nations^ and not less so than those of the Greeks and 
Komans, which make the founders of their cities older tluin soma 
of their gods^ and their inhabitants coeval with time. The ancients, 
it is well known, have made mention of Ethiopian vessels, which 
they saw in the ports of India. The Etlvopians had^an establish- 
ment at the mouth of the Indus, which the autho/ of the *^PeripIus 
of the Red Sea’ calls emporium barbaricum , — the emporium of the 
Barbarians, Berbers, or Ethiopians. Tlie author of this work must 
have derived this name from one of the nations on the Eastern coasts 
of Africa, to which the ambients, as we have already seen, gave that 
of Berbaria, or country of the Berbers, winch is but another name 
for Ethiopia. 

A part of the population of Madaga'^car hears a great resem- 
blance to tliis race of men, and probably owes its origin to colonies 
sent out thither by the Berbers or Ethio))ians. Tlie Phauiicians 
sprang from a colony of this people, which had established itself 
on the isles of the Persian (lulf, whence il afterwards sent other 
secondary colonies to Phmnicia. Phoenicia, it is well known, 
planted colonies in almost every part of the old w’orld. Whether 
these commercial colonies took place before the c\'ents to which 
we have just alluded, or whether they were ‘sent out the* ve- 
of peace and good order, cannot he ascertained. If,<howev(?r, 
we might hazard a conjecture on such obscure facts, it would 
allow the priority to the coiiitncrcial colonics ; as those of the 
Persian Gulf must have preceded tliose they sent to Phoenicia, and 
these had long be^ In a flourishing state when the invaded 
Palestine. ' 

It is, however, very different with regard to commercial estab- 
lishments, These require time tf) gain firm footing, and still more 
in order t<> be able to furnish the elements of new colonietS/. Several 
reasons ^eem to favour the opinion that the commercial colonies* ' 
were formed Jjy the Berbers or Ethiopians before the civil coraino-/: 
tions happened, which occasioned the emigrations of the Pelasgi*^- , 
This last event .probably took place about the time that theo- 
cracy was established. ^Tllis system, which subdued every thing to 
the will of the priesthood, must necessarily have produced ^ 
opponents; these, it is possible, finding themselves too weak,^ 
resist the influence of the priests, chose rather to forsake tlielf ;.. 
native place than submit to superstitious tyrants. , ' ; \\ 

According to this view of the subject, the theocratic systetf S' 
be preceded in Etbiopui, m well as in India ancJEgypC by ' 
period, in which a flourfehing and extensive comn^He 
gnv^ Ifo vigour to the n£rtioo,^nd enabled it to aicquire 
weaM and The apijfit of theocracies has no snch 
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to improvonient in any useful art or science. When the Ethiopians 
were reduced to this state, and not before, the ancients began to 
have a superficial knowledge of them j the little they have said of 
them is involved in much obscurity, uncertainty, foble, and pre- 
judice. • 

^ Ladies and Gentlemen/ said the Lecturer in conclusion, ‘ T have 
now taken a general, though, perhaps, a very imperfect, survey of 
Ethiopian antiquities^ monuments, physical characters, establish- 
ments, colonibs, commercial relations Avith India, remains of their 
race, and so forth 5 if^ however, I have advanced sutlicient to prove 
that they were th<; ancestors of the Egyptians, I have done more 
than I expected when I embarked in this inquiry j aij^l, as the insti- 
tutions and religion of the Egyptians were the same, if 1 sliould suc- 
ceed in developing their history, the application of it to the Ethio- 
pians will follow as a necessary eonsequeucH', and thus make ns in 
some degree nctpuiinled with these two ancient anLUenemblc ualioiis/ 


AnoKKSS TO THU SjIADK OF Mn.TOX," 


(> THOU dread Jiard ! whose soul of fire 
Moved o'er the dark-string’d Ejiic lyre, 
Till hrightening where thy spirit swept 
Lustre upon its dimness^ crept. 

And, at thy W(ud, from dull repose 
The Light of heavenly Song arose ! 

O tluU this lyric shell of mine 
VV^ere like thy harp. Minstrel divine I 
AVith thunder-cliords intensely strung, 
To chime with thy audacious song 
That scorned all deeds lo cltfonicle 
Less than the wars of Heaven and Hell : 
O that this most despised liand 
Could sw^eep so beautifully grand 
The nerves Tyrtajan ! — f would thDit , 
Storm at the souls of little men. 

And raise tliem to a n^blejr mood 
Than that Athenian lAIaster could ! t — 
But no ! — the spirit long has fled 
'J'hat wanned the old tremendous dead, 
Who seem in stature of their mind 
'fhe Anaks of the human kind i 


* From ‘The May Queen, a Lyrical Dlfama. By Geor^ Barley.* ♦ 
t 'Jyrtseus, the Attic pedagogue^ before the sound ^ wiose lyre the 
walls of Ithouae fell • ; ■ , . j!,k. ' 
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kSo bright their crowns of glory burn, 

Our eyes arc scared ; we feebly turn 
In terrible delight away. 

And only — ' Ye were mighty ! ’ say. 

We turn to forms of milder clay. 

Who smile, indeed, but cannot frown, 

Nor bring Hell up, nor Ilcwen down. 

One gloomy lliing indeed, who now 
Lays in the dust his lordly brow/ 

Hod might, a deep indignant sense. 

Proud thoughts, and moving eloquence 5 
But oh ! that high poctit' strain 
Which makes the heart shriek out again 
AVith pleasure half mistook for iiain 5 
That elayloss spirit which cloth soar 
'J\) some far emp)rcan shore, 

Heyond the chartered flight of mind, 

H<‘ek]essj rcpressless, uncoiifined, 

Sj)Uining from oft' the roofed sky 

Into uneierd Iiilinityj 

Beyond the blue erystalline sphere. 

Beyond the ken of optic seer, 

The flaming walls of this great world, 

Where Chaos keeps his flag unfurled 
And embryon shapes around it swarm, 

VV'aiting till some all-raighty ami 
Their different essences enrol 
Into one sympathetic wholes 
That spirit which presumes to seize 
On new creation-seeds like these. 

And bears on its exiiltant wings 
Back to the earth undreomt-of things. 

Which unseen we could not conceive. 

And seen we scarcely can believe ^ — 

That strain, this spirit, was not thine, 
Lost-fiivourcd child of the fond Nine ! 

Gre^tNis thou WTrt, thou lov’dst the clod. 

Nor, like blind Mii.ton, walk’d with God ! 

* * ^ * * * * # 

To stretch that bow should I pretend, 

Which none but thou, dread Bard! could bend. 
Well might the unchecked thunder speed. 

Full volley to avenge the deed. 

And blast me, impious : but 1 keep 
Bhread fitiger still upon my lip, 

' And inly to suggestion say— 

^Lcad not that high heroic way^ 

♦ Where Milton tjSde, few mortals may ! ’ 
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Account op the Dyeing Drug/ called Kabumba> a produc- 
tion OP Siam. • 

Among the articles of import into Singapore, from China and 
Slam, is a dyeing drug, jailed by the Natives, Kamviha, It is red 
in colour and %nade up In small lumps, rendered very hard, ap- 
parently by manipulation. It yields two colours, namely, yellow of 
a very imperfect description, and reds of various hues, according to 
the different methods employed by the dyer for imparting the colour 
to the cloth. For the red colour which it contains, it is held in high 
estimation by the Natives, and very beautiful pinks are dyed by 
them from it j but they are fiigilive, and will by no means stand the 
action of soap and water. Highly valued, however, <is this Kasumha 
is by the Natives of this part of the world, (Singa})ore,) it is simply 
safflower y and iii Europe, where the dyer is in possession of so many 
other materials, froinwhicli similar colours may be obtained in much 
higher perfection, it is held in very slight estimation. Here, the 
price of the best descriptions of it may be* reckoned at no less than 
a hundred Spanish dollars per picul 5 whilst in England the price 
put upon it is 7/. per cwt. or about forty-one dollars per picul. A 
small quantity of it sent home some time ago, by way of experi- 
ment, by one of the mercantile establishments of this settlement, to 
the politeness of the members of which we arc indebted for a very 
elaborate report upon its (pialities and value, drawn up by a gentle- 
man of great practical skill and experience^ connected with one of 
the first dyeing establishments in Great Britain. This report is by 
no means encouraging. The yellow colour yielded by the Kammba 
is pronounced utterly worthless, and scarcely deserving the name of 
yellow ) and the red colour obtainable from -it, is not only infinitely 
inferior in beauty and durability, which migbil easily be supposed, but 
also mueh dearer than the reds which arc dyed from cochineal. To 
dye lib, of silk, 4lbs. of Kasumha are required, the price of which, 
at the rate we have mentioned, would be about 5«. •, whilst to dye the 
same quantity of silk, four ounces of cochineal are suflfeient, the price 
of which is about 4^., and the colour yielded by^it much superior to 
the other. * • 

The Malays seem to apply the word Kasumha^ without much dis- 
tinction, to any pink or red colour 5 thus, to the dye called Annotta, 
they give the name of Kasumha Kling^ whilst they call the safllower 
of which we have been speaking, Kasumha jawa^ . The j^ee or shrub 
which yields Annoita, the Bim OrefXana, grov^/Well diS^this island; 

f dsas, after a certain age, it will grow without care or m^vation^ 
might be worth planting. produce mighf the 

trees let out to Chinese or Ngtive^> by 
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sidmble estimation. England is supplied with this dye from South 
America, of a better quality and at a eh^per rale than any that 
could be produced here. It is not in much estimation with the dyer 3 
but large qiianlitics of it are usea for giving a red colour to cheese^ 
for whicli it is very suitable, being harmless and nearly tasteless. 

The followin^is the report above alluded to : 

* The following experiments were performed, with a view to as- 
certain the properties of Kasumha, as a d/eing drpg; , and, to de- 
termine the value of that substance, compared with othbr dye-stuHs 
which impart similar colours silk and cotton yarns. 

^ Kasumhtz contains two colouring matters, of which one gives a 
yellow and the other a red colour to silk and cotton yarns. Of these 
two colouring matters, that which yields a yellow dye is soluble in. 
water, while that which yields the red is insoluble in the same liquid j 
so that, from possessing these opposite properties, they may be easily 
obtained separately. 

' Method of ab&tractiny^ the Yellow (Udouring , Matter from Ka* 

sumheu 

* Six-hundred and sixty grains of Kasumba were put into a glass 
vessel, along with as much spring water as \vas sullicicnt to (*over 
that quantity. The Kasumba was steeped in the water for two 

'hours, after which, it was poured into a mortar and pounded, till all 
the small lumps were l)rokeq. and the whole assumed the appearance 
of a soft pulp. In this state it was put back into the gluss^ vessel, 

. and one quart of spring water poured over it. After being well 
mixed with the water, it was allowed to steeji for one hour longer, 
Aand waa then thrown on flannel filter, in orto to separate the 
solution of the yellow colouring matter from the solid pmrt of the 
drug^ . , 

‘ The solution of the yellow colouring matter thus obtained very 
much resembled Jjondou porter in colour, and when newly prepared 
was a little turbid, in eonse<iuence of holding in suspension a nuiu- 
. ber of miimte mrticles of Kasumba, The turbidity, however, sub- 
sided afher tbe^hquid h«id remained undisturbed for a short time. 

‘The'properties of the red colouring matter, which, along with the 
kasumba^ remained on the filter, will be uw^tioned in the sequel.— - 
What immediately follows is a detail of die different experiments 
pertbmied, in order to impart the yellow colousing matter obtained 
by the method just stated to silk and cotUm 

* Experimerit l.-ijThe colouring solution pl^ocuVed by th^e method 

dei;ailed .ab6^e, W'a.<ydivided„ into three equal ppiirti0nff5 initb one of 
tl^e; j forty gthins of . bleached cotton, and ten grains - 

. silk ittm^p^sed fo^ half an hour, by which tinie the eottW 
; Irfacquhreda - yrflpw, and the 9 i% » |bifoiir ifeclining te > 
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leghorn hue. I'licsc colours were, however, very loosely tlxed on 
both yarns ^ for, on washing, they became considerably lighter. 

‘ Experiment — The lujuid .which had l)cen used in the preced- 
ing experiment was put into a llask, and, after being bciilod, the same 
yarns were put into it, and boiled tor twenty minutes, after which 
the vessel and its contents were taken from Ihcjire and allowed to 
cool j the yarOvS were then taken out, well waslicd in clean water, 
and dried. ^ • 

' The colour of both yarns became considerably darker after having 
been boiled in the liquid, and when washed they lost propi)rtii»nably 
less of their colour than when first washed. 

t 

^ The yarns marked No. 1, were the subject of tV.ese, experiments. 

' Experiment — Another portion of the colouring sohitiori was 
put into a flask, and heated ; wlien boiling, al)OUt a tea-spoon full of 
murio-sulpbatc of tin wa*' added to it — atjuautiLy that is as nearly as 
possible ecjual to that used in dyeing yellow from quercitron bark. 
After having boiled for a few minutes, the liijuor Avas poured into 
an earthenware basin, and the same fpiantity of silk and eottf)u, as 
had been used in the preecdingoxpcriments. was immiTred in it, and 
allowed ro steep, till the li(|iior had become nearly cold : the yarns 
were then taken out, waslunl hi (‘lean water, and dried. 

^ The silk and cotton which had been used in this experiment, 
acqtiiwd a much darker yellow than the yarns that had been used in 
the former experiments: the silk, in particniar, had acquired a consi- 
derably darker colour. * 

^ Experiment 4. — The liquor used in the foregenng experiment, 
appeared to contain luucli colouiing matter after the yarns hud beeisf 
dyed in it. It was supposed that, although it would not irnjiart a 
very deep shad^ of yellow to the yarns, it might perhaps continue 
to giv e the same shade to white silk and^cotton. Accordingly, white 
pieces of silk and cotton, of the same weight with those that had 
b^U dyed in the jjame liquid, were submitted to the same treatment ; 
their colour, however, was not so dark as that of the yarns that had 
been dyed in the same liquid. 

* No. aud .S, are the shades resulting from’ the hist two experi- 
ments. 

% 

* Exper&^ent 5,— rForty grains 6f bleached cotton wore wet in clean 

water, and being WTung out of that liquid, were put into a mixture, 
consisting of two measured ouuccs t>f distilled water, and the same 
quantity of acetate of alumina, or Messrs. Tnrnball and lia.msay’s 
yellow li(iuid, and allowed to remain forty minutes iirffoersed^ in it. 
The cotton was nei^t taken out, and, after beingj^;wrupg, was iutrodue- 
'ed into a half of the rcuiaining por^oii of tj\c yellow fii({uld. 

In this portfon^'of th€i*iiqtiid, which had been pi'evipUiW 

^ yarn vfm turnesd^ fot a d«nutes*and| t|^». allowed 
the liquor cooled 5 it was t^h well wrash^ and dried. / 
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* Experiment 6. — Ten grains of silk, having been previously 
steeped in a solution of ulum, were put into the remaining quantity 
of yellow colouring liquid, which had been previously boiled, and in 
this the silk received the same treatment as the cotton had in the 
same ([uantity of yellow colouring liquor 5 the silk was then washed 
and dried. 

^ The shade of ftic cotton operated on in this experiment, was 
rather higher than that of the cotton used in the formejj the shade 
of the silk was nearly the same with that of the silk used in the 
former experiment, after having undergone the treatment just men- 
tioned j but, having been immersed in a solution of white soap, which 
has theeffect of brightening the yelh)W dyed from the dye-stuff called 
wauld, its colour became much brighter. 

‘ No. 4, arc Scinqdcs of cotton dyed in this experiment. 

* Comparolive vaimate of the valu** of Kammha as a Yellow Dye’- 

stvjf, ami the Dye-stujfs at present employed for obtaining that 

colour. 

‘As a yellow dye, Kasnmba is much inferior to fustic, wauld, and 
quercitron bark, which are the substances that are commonly used 
in dyeing yellow 5 for the colours of the yarns dyed in the i)receding 
experiments, when compared with those obtained from the (lyo-.^tuff’s 
just mentioned, are very much inferior, so much so, indeed, tjuiLthe 
former van scarcely he called ydlow colours. The yellow obtained 
from quercitron bark is also niucli clear**!', and resists much better 
the action of soap, than that obtained from Kasumba. The sample 
,.of yellow. No. 20, was obtained from quercitron bark. The quantity 
used was at the rate of two ounces to the pouiid of cotton, the cost of 
whidi would not amotmt :to u forthing, being only one eiglit-hun- 
dred-and- third part of that suhii. The decoction of wauld and quer- 
citron bark that have been employed in dyeing strong yellows on 
silk and cotton, would, after' the yarns have been dyed in them, give 
a much stronger yellow than Kasnmba - yet such decoctions are 
tbroti'u away, being considered of no use. The dyer, therefore, will 
valpe Kasu ntba ve^lightly, as a follow dyeing drug, since he has 
already in his harftls dye-stuff’ which far surpasses it both in cheap- 
ness and in quality. 

‘ T\>e fojldwipg is al detail oY the experiments pn the red colouring 
m attcir pf Kasumba, and of the method emj>loycd in imparting that 
substance to silk and cotton yarns. 

‘ f^^hoA 'hf exirdhting the Eed Colouring of Kasunibu. 

. ‘ along with Kasnmba, 

was introduced into a wodlle^b^, the mouth ^ 
of whole was thrown , itffo a quaiitity 

ipiaitg watiS'k in* this the wHh its^contenta^^as alternately 
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steeped, and taken out and pressed between the hands, till the water 
came off quite colourless. The object of this manipulation was 
to remove any of the yellow colouring matter that it might have 
retained. * 

^ The alkalis have the property of combining with the red colou- 
ing* matter of Kasumba, and of making it soluble in water. The 
following method wasj^ therefore, adopted to obtain a solution of the 
red colouring matter. 

^ Experiment 8.-— Eighty grains of soda of commerce were dis- 
solved in as small a quantity of warm water as was necessary to dis- 
solve that quantity. The alkaline solution was i)6iired into one 
pound of distilled water; the Kastimha was then put into the mixture, 
and the whole was allowed to remain for twelve hours. At the end 
of this period, the mixture of Kasnmbu, soda, and water, was put into 
the woollen bag, in order to separate the solution of the red colour- 
ing matter from the Kasiimba, After the Kasumbu liad been sepa- 
rated from the solution of colouring matter, by s(juce//mg it well 
while in the bag, it was again jiut into a solution of soda, consisting 
of half a pound of water and twenty grains of that alkali. At the end 
of two hours, the whole was put into the bag, and the solution of 
colouring matter separated as tbriucrly from the Kasumha, whic^h 
was, by these means, entirely deprived of its colouring matter, and 
• ofeotnree was of no more use. 

* Method of imparting the Red (Colouring Matter to Cotton, 

' Experiment 9.-— In order to effect the object of this experiment, 
it was necessary to separate the colouring matter from the soda ; 
this end was attained by iiitroducii^an acid into the solution. The 
acid combines with the alkali, and leaves the colouring matter free, 
which, liaving affinity for cotton, precipita/es on that substance, when 
it is introduced into the liquid, 

* Six-hundred-and-sixty grains of bleached cotton were introduced 
into the alkaline combination of the colouring matter, and,' after 
having ren^ained an hour, were hikcii out. T^mty-cight grains 
of sulphuric acid, diluted with five times its weight of , water, were then 
added to the liquid. The cotton .wa% again introduced and turned 
for half-an-hour, and then allowed to steep for two hours; at the end 
of which period it was taken out a second time, and as mutih more 
sulphuric acid added as gave a distinct acid taste tO; the liquid. The 
cotton wa$ ag 9 .|in introduced, turned in the li<{ujid for a minutes, 
and then allowed ro steep for two hours afore / after whicilh It vm 
washed in a quantity ot’ spring water, and 
^ tartar, consisting of forty-five grafos of that ^suhstad^fat^;^ 6^ . 
^ quart of spring water. Having been that^uM -fo 

tew minutes, it ilva8 .taken*ou^ ati4 dtM m' By. this 
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tre)&tment the cotton acquired a fine pink colour^ of which No. 21 is 
a specimen. 

‘ Experiment 10. — In order to ascertain the value of 
compared wirfi saiHower, which holds a simihir red colour, the same 
qmrntity of the latter substance as what had been used of the former, 
ill the preceding experiipeiits, was submitted to exactly the same 
treatment, in order to extrtict its colouring matter. lu the solution 
a similar quantity of cotton >vas introduced asVhat wat. used in the 
same experiments, and also submitted to, as nearly as possible, the 
same treatment. The cotton No. 29, shows the coloq^ resulting 
from this ex payment. 

^ From its projjerties, Kastnnha appears to be the same substance 
with that known in commerce by the name of safflower : the only per- 
ceptible differoiicc bo tween them is, that the former is finer in its 
fibre than the latter, and ' is made up into balls, while the latter is ' 
made into circular discs. 

^ The price of th<‘ safflower, used in the preceding experiments, 
was 7^- pt?** owt.j and, since the colour produced from it and the 

Kasvmha arc almost similar In (piality, we must consider the value 
of the two drugs nearly the same. There arc a few practical diffi- 
culties attending the use of Kasnmba^ from which safflower is free. 

A quantity of the Kastnnba would, in consequence of the minuteness 
of its fibres, be lost in washing j and it would, from the sami:'V5?luse, • 
be very difficult to press out the colouring matter, after it had been 
liberated by the alkali. There is also a great difficulty in breaking 
the «maU balls. — The best way to effect this would be to steep them 
fbr twelve hours in as much water as would cover them, and after- 
wards to tramp them till they were all broken. 

' All these circumstances taken into consideratioh, Kasmnba may 
be valued at 71- per cwt. 

^ Mr. — stated, that ^asumba is supposed to be capable of im- 
parting a crimson colour to silk j but, from experiments made in 
order to determine the same objecVwith respect to safflower, i have 
found that a much better colour may be got from cochineal, and 
that, too, at a mfiSi less expense • and, since it would appear that 
Kasumha is the same substanc*c as safflower, we may also conclude 
thalf it is similarly circumstniTced. The following experiments were 
undertaken to determine whether Kasnmba would dye a crimson co- 
lour to ai^y better advantage than safflower. 

' Esepetiment tl . — Eight hundred grains of Kasumha were washed 
and in the same manner as were the quantities used in the 

foric^eir , 

f It that safflower imparts the best colour to silk, when it , 

has been , on, and then taken off that substance. Accord- S 

the., red cotoniring soIoUqn obtained ^romeigljt-hundred grains 
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of Kasmnha, was dyed on five-hundred grains of bleached cotton 
yarn. I'hc cotton was afterwards deprived of its colour by intro* 
diicing' it into a solution of soda, consistinf^ of one quart of distilled 
water and thirty grains of soda, and in this it was allowed’ to remain 
for twenty minutes. The red colouring matter, being again liberated, 
was imparted to a small quantity of silk (No. .35) tliat liad previously 
been dyed 'peach-blossqm. * 

'The peach-Kiossom colour was imparted to the silk, by putting it 
into a hot litpior, consisting of a solution of soa[> and red archil. 
After remaining in the solution of red cf)louring matter for a short 
time, the silk was taken out and washed in clean watev j and into 
that solution it was agnin introduced, after as much tartaric acid had 
been added as was suilicieni to neutralise tlie ^oda I hat tijc solution 
contained. After having been in the solution of the red colouring 
tnatkT for an hour, during wliieli period it had been .several times 
dipped up and down, the .^ilk was [)nt into a (piaiuity of milk-warm 
water, containing jis nmeli tartarii' acid gave it. a sour taste. After 
remsiining for a few minutes in tliis litpiid, it was taken out and 
dried. 

' To dye as dark a colour as the silk received in this process, four 
pounds of Kusumba would require to be used to one pound of silk j the 
price of which (juantity would he hs,, supposing that Kasumba might 
he^obtww?^ for wdiai we have considered to he its value. A colour 
snob Jis the pattern No, 50, can be (l\ed with four ounces of cochi- 
neal, which quantity wxmlcl cost, aecdfding to thejireseiit state of 
the market, 4«. On comparing tlie two patte^T^^, it will be found 
that the crimson derived from the Ka.wmba is much inferior to, that 
ol)tained from the cochineal ’ so that the former substance is much 
inferior, as a criinsomdyc, to the latter j while the quantity of Kasmu- 
ba necessary to impart to .silk a colour even of inferior quality to that' 
imparted from cochineal is so great, that a cBlour can be dyed much 
cheaper with tlie second substance than with the first. 

‘ No. 100 is a pattern of a crimsife dyed on cotton. Tlie quan- 
tity of Kammha necessary to produce a colour equal to it, would 
be two pounds^ of the dye-stulf to onepinmd of cottdisr.’ — ^Si/igupo/e 
Chronicle, 
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SrAVZAS FOR Music. 

^ By Robert Montgomery Pnbkshed, 

* Beanty the master-clmrm^ 

The Syren ot the soul , 

WhoAeiaaLagic /one encompaj|>a«(th 
( reation with control * ^ 

'file love ciiid light of human kind^ 

The fo^tei -flame of every mmd ^ 

*Twas Beauty hung the blue-robed heavens) 
She glitters in c^ich star ^ 

Or tnpp< th on the* t\\ flight bre^e. 

In melody .ifar * 

She daAfeeth on the dmipled stream. 

And gambols in the rfpple s gleam * 

She couches on the coi il wave. 

And garlondc (h the se i , 

And >vea\es i music iH the wind 
lhat luurmius fiom the lea^ 

She p unts the clouds, and pointy the ray. 
And ba»kcth in the blush of d ly ' 

She sits among the spangled tiees, 
Andretrcakb the bud and flower, 

She duns the air, and drops the dew 
Upon the glade tind bower * 

’Tisshe unwreathes the wings of uight. 
And dlrfldles Nature in delight 

And woman l^Beauty was the power 
That, with angelic glraee. 

Breath & love around her glowing form. 
And magic m her face* 

She emp d the^ky-flashing hair. 

And framed her throne, hci fore head fan < 

di^he arm d her liquid-rolhng eye 
With fairy daits of fire 
She 'wreathed ;fche lip of luscious line. 

And bode its breath mspiie * 

She shaped her foi her queenly shrine. 

And made her like herself — dit mo * 

Oh ' Beauty is the master-ediand, 

Tbe Syren of the sold ^ 

Whose magic zone encompasbcth 
f Ctieatioii with control ! 

The mve and light of hunurn kmd, 

TW foster-^ibne of ev^ tnind* 



DocTBWn or Suu»|^tiy CuMMiTMKiii' fob CoMarBucTiT^ CJox- 

ITRKPTS OF pAKRtASiaNr, AJfl} OF CouBTS^ Jt«TICIC.‘“ 

, ISo. VII. 

In 1820, Mr. Clement, pro]>rietor of ^ The Observer,* was fined 
500/., in his absence, and w ithout h wing been lieurd in his own 
defen€i9;( having published a correct report of the Vrials of This- 
tlewood and Ings, contrary to the prohibition of the C'ourt, holdcn 
at the Old Bailey. This was the first instance of punishment for 
such a contem])t. Similar prohibitions had, with impunity, been 
Violated in 18 17.* On th^ease of (UaSaent, iThe Edinburgh 
Heview* |' observes • 

'Some rcm^kable rircumstanccs attended the imposition of this 
fine. The Court which jmblished the interdict, did not originate 
the proceeding tor the notoribiis a( t of clisobedieiu e to it 5 nor did 
any of the pn sobers complain of what \mis done 5 nor did any one 
of their numerous Aund able counsel bring the matter to the know- 
lcdg;e of the Court) but the motion was made by the Counsel 
as^uin£tj\ip^ piisoners — the counsel for the prosecution— his Ma- 
jesty*? AttonieynGeneral acting on behalf <# the Government in a 
State trial. Let it be observed, iis wo pass, that, it is only in State 
trials, where the feelings of evisiing Ministers are always 
alert, that such prohibitions appear tp have been even thought 
No actual injury to either side was once insiti noted. Nay, jt haj|^ 
pened that these very trials furnished ft singular e^ansple of tS«j 
bi uefit to he expected from publicity, One of the witnesses 
duced by the Attorney-General was* due Ro^rt Adams> an informot:. 
When it was made ‘known that he was a Vitness, severed persof^’’ 
came forward, and facts were disc^ed, to ptove him wholly 
serving of credit. Now, iflieha^been the sole witness, 01; 
al>solutely essential to the proof of the charge, the ^ts 
respecting him might liave rescued the acc'used ftom the imofo xsjf 
the executioner ) a^ the concealment of those focts^ by a sunc6$$«4 
ful prohibition, might have delivered over to 
who did not deserve it- " * 

'But a twofold danger was apprehendcd--;/Irs|^Hegt t&e j 
juryiqdjlli appointed to try a succeeding prisoner might -he*!,™ 
by reai^ng the evioenOe given on the trial of the 
of that d^ger may be estimated, by considertbg that ^ 
men d^n^ for the suheiquent trials^ were bou^ 

Jbrst, Cotdd their minds be pohonod F 

-»1 I *■ I * 

tlft.7»'r»|i.'2oi485r. ^ 

If, ‘ T 
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rod report of what they had Jictually heard ? The other danger 
was, that a witne'ss who had been onoe examined, if inclined to 
connpit pei*jpry^i>ight do so with iesa„hazard, from havnng the 
opt[>ortnnity of s*ng in print what hehad him^df previously sworn. 
This is surely to su}>p|^c him i*iftcd with a much shorter memory 
than js ordinarily found to bclojig to persons of bis descriptM^5 nor 
has any reason been a^^suvned, why a written (iopy of Jhe shorthand 
writer’s notes should not ho ecpially cflectual with a prints news- 
paper to revive liis recollcetuins. .5 

‘The imposition of this heavy jiitn was questioned afterwi^a* in 
the Court of Kiru|,’s Hench, where the Lord Chief Justice and Mr,; 
Justice Lest, \\ho liad, as Coiimiissioners at Old Bailey, coii^.' 
curred in iinp<»siiiG; it, J^iind in that <*irciimstauce a reason for not 
supporting it ))y nvgiiiuents. severally stated, howevci:^ 

that they had no don])t of the Icgalify of the order. 80 did the 
other psvo Judges, Bayh y and llolroyd. From pure respect to 
tluiw learned jursons, \so abstain from all examination of their 
reasonings, nuuv espec ially as both dcelared the proceeding not to 
he final, aiul it Jiow 'q)jiciirs to be undergoing a farther exmui- 
n^tion. [ \yv may, liowevcr, remark, that their decisiou derived 
slender supjxut from the crown hvwyers, who were driven to cite, 

, jn favour of this exefeise ofj^owTr, the two cases in V8I.7> in which, 
^hopgh the prohibit ion#vas openly violated, no tine was’^iSffiTposed;. 
and that nothing like an eariier precedent for the order could bd 
^ produced. ^ 

‘ The legal discussion, then, being wmvotl, the obvious practical 
doinsequence of establishing such a claim, is this — that the public 
Can obtain 110 accurate knowledge of vvliat is done in any Court of 
‘ Justice which may thiuk proper to refuse its imprimatur to an aocu- 
’ ^^te statement of their own proceedings. The time has been, when 
if .tM least reluctance to make them generally known, lujwever veiled 
byt^upposed inconveniences, would have justly excited suspioiol^^ 
ife.'Ihe motives for concealment. 8ome security may be found 
ajgalfeai ;abuse,y n the character of the Judges, and the spirit of the 
mc>re important than the former, but in .‘^ome 
degree^ liable to be affected by it, as it rc-ucts h|>pii it. Ifi after, 
Iri^ of Thistlewotid and lugs, the Court had adjourned the trial; 
of BruSt and the others for a month, the two first condemned might 
have bqdU OJtecutpd without the evidence against them having been 
ever Public, if any one of those jointly indicted liad' 

* ; ; ' V,* ‘ Barnewell and Aldcrson^s Reports, p. ^8.^ j 

, f* Duchy Chauiber of Lancaster, %here it happens sit^darl^. 

that the judg^is Who ait to assist the Chancellor, Lord Bexley, heii^: 

the ttVo last judges of for County of Lancaster, ai'e Mr. Juijp 
ticc^ayley and Mr. Justice Holrpjd. Tiiey^vyj ihtjrefore be requiri^ 
t oam se their own foiinerly d<H:li^^oplnS^ their venerable b/ethreft . 

w««P6i the King’s BenchJ V ‘ “ " ’ 
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not been apprehended, the proceeditigs might have been kept secret 
<0 this hour, Tite Court, if allowed to exercise its discretion to 
this extent, on its own view of possible inconvcnieitcc, might have 
found some good reason for not makiiu>; kimwn tlie^rdcr imposing 
this very line 3 and the publisher luiglil have Iwica ruined by paying 
it, or imprisoned for hfe for his itiabilily, without the bablditig 
world knowing^Wliat ha^i become of him. lirndy believe IhiUt, 
if such a claii^iad I'een set np and cslabli^heil a few reigns back, 
g’eneral warrants would have boon, at this luouiont, in full legal 
operation. , 

^We are really encouraged, however, by the immensity of the 
danger, and might feel more alarmod, if the c<Uisi‘fjneiices were 
loss strikingly injiinous. J^'or the bonon;’ of tlio Iunv of lilnghind, 
we hope it will not be found to sanctimi a<‘Luin so ipconsistont widi 
the due administration of justioe, an:l so {]cstnu;ti\c of all just, con- 
lidenco in it. Ihu if this should turn out rlilh renth', the Legislature 
itself, wo trust, will for once interfore, for the protection of the 
liberty of the subject.’ 

Ill \ (dtdy J),) JM*\ W. (huo’tcnay hrouglit twjt other cases 
ol breadi of privilege, under the luuico of the House of Comntoiis, 
c,ise« of more than usual conipUcatiou, and from which the lIou.se 
extricated itself with loss credit, if possible, than on any former 
oedasion. I'he first was contained in a letter jiublislied in the form 
of a pamphlet, ami entitled Loiter >0 the Hon. INFr, Abci'crom- 
hie, by John Hope,' animndveriing on the ivtieclions which the 
former had intidc on the latter, in the .speech with whi(‘h lie intro- 
duced Ins motion, for an inquiry into the conduct of Sir W. liae. 
Lord AdvxK-ate, and the other law-ofbeers of Scotland, In regard 
to the periodical press of Scotland, and especially respecting the 
prosecution of VVilliam Af array iWthwick, June, 35 th, 11 ^ 33 .-; 
From Air. f lope’s letter, Air. Coiirlcnay read the following passages, 
which appeared to him La most open and daring violation and bceach 
of the privileges of Farliament,’ On the groSvS injustice of a de^ 
fiuiaer'g availing himself of 5 the privileges of lhirliaip.ent, in order 
to aid the private action of a jiolitical assassin, and to^prejudice the 
minds of the public Sgainst an individual, it is needless to make any 
observations,’ ^ It is very possible that th« wilful misrepreseptatiorf 
of others may have induced you to think yourselves (Mr. Aber* 
crombipand Sir JameJ^/Mackintosh) safe in the grounds of that 
attack but, (whbso^g^ was the uuthor of your intbrniationv) ^ thiM? 
the dreumstances have l^cn anxiously, ol,* pt 

least, , hai^ily, and unwarrantably, se^d hold of, the 

purpose;, of inipttSn|P^P®ciaI c^nductAo lla^ious motive^ can:7 
not be 4<^ui1ed. yqu truly* bel^ievcd tbc statcm^t^^’hich 

you ivere so forwa?i yp to matke, is a'qn^istiott which I can-' 
not permit mysel#| iiyustice, tUiberality, and in^’^ 

perance of the lAatSments were acMj^ 
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panicd, you cannot now dispute.* The second was contained in a 
letter Menzies, an Advocate, of Edinburgh, to the Edi- 

tor of ‘ Th#Courier/ published in that paper i»f the preceding*’ even- 
ing, transinittii% a correspondence between himself and Mr, Al)er- 
crombie, and commenting on the report of the latter gentleman’s 
speech of June 25. iNIr. Men/ics had applied^ by letter,.ito Mr. 
Abercrombie, to ascertain whether part ois his spcf»ch, eontaining 
'Some strictures on his profe^^^ioiial conduct, was correctly reported. 
To this application lie received an answer from Mr. Abercrombie, 
stating that he was not responsible for any reports in the news- 
papers, but that wlisit he had said, was fully supported by ilie 
statement in his own letter. Having given this correspondence, 
Mr. Menzies thus ermcluded his letter to the Editor of ‘ ’fhe Courier : 
— I feel no inclination to make any comments on the above cor- 
respondence. i shall be contented witli saying, that in what yti’u 
put fortli as a lair repoH of AJr. Abercrombie’s sj>occli, improper 
motives were, by very .strong innuendo and imi>lieation, attributed 
to me. Such imputations I regard with the most perfect scorn 5 
and I have shown, that, whoever was the veal fiuthor of them, they 
were altogether unwarranted, groundless, and false.* 

The sting -of these productions vvas, that they tended to provoke 
Mr. Abercrombie to send a challenge, to light a duel. It subse- 
quently appeared, from the disavowal of any aiich intetTlfnif by Mr. 
Menzies, at the bar of the^lbrnse, July 17*. that Mr. lIo])e uldne 
was chargeable with that guilt, ^Ahicll, though of the deej^est dye, 
yet, as it consisted wholly in opinion, and implied no act of ag- 
gression done, nor meditated, against Mr. Abercrombie, ought not 
to have been cognisable in a temporal (’ourt. Mr. Abercrombie 
* could iind, in the letter of Mr. Hope, only a constructive <}bstruc- 
tion to the work he hfi^d undertaken in the House of Commoiw, that 
is to say, an obstruction to which lie was bound, by an authority 
that can never be eluded nur resisted, to be as insensible as if it had 
proceeded from the meanest member of the Committee j and the 
provocation contained in which, he was under as clear an obliga- 
tion to disre^d, as to resist any conceivable temptation to commit 
any other crime. If he yielded to the temptation, whether by giv- 
ing or receiving a •challenge, he would have been a lit subject for 
the severest auimadversion of the House, in vindication of its iu- 
termil discipline, and of the freedom of debate. Expulsion ought 
to be the declared penalty that Hwaited every such outrage, and to 
be invariably inJlicted. The least Uexibility in such cases would be 
pdpably unjust, and rob the penalty of all its efficacy. Jlut if 
would be disgraceful in the House of Commons t6 connive at such 
h crihie in a niember, so high a contempt of the divine law,— hdvr 
much Aofe so, that they should suppose their members 1^) pr^iie 
to its commission, that they exceed the just bounds of their autno- . 
for the purpose of punishing an individual who should invite. 
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or provoke an invitation from one of them, to concur with him In 
the transgression ? From ]Mr. Abercrombie there was the less rea- 
son to apprehend sucli a tribute to the world’s code of morality, 
because he had so lately rej)robated tlie crime of duelling, in terms 
even stronger than the severest judgment will approve, *ny applying 
the word " murder/ to the fatal result of such a combat j whereas 
llie crime is the same, whatever l>e the result, and, though of a 
highly aggravated descripiion, is essentially distinguished, in point 
of jnalignity, tjppravity# and atrocity, from that of murder or as- 
sassination, Mr. Abercrombie said, (June '25 th, 1822,) ' lie would 
maintain, without fear of contradiction, lliat ll»e language of the 
writers in ^The Ileacon' was cjilcuKiicd not only to lend to a breach 
of the peace, in a blight degree, hut rrm in fhc drratffid o ime of 
murder; and they were, if ntjt legally, assuredly morally, re- 

sponsible for the blood that liatl lu'cn shed on a recent melancholy 
tAceasion.' 

* 

Su])pose it had been cittcinpted to incite a ^Jcinbcr of Parlia- 
ment to oonnuit a ( rinu'', wdilc h e\en the world concleiiined as base 
ami clisboi.«)nrable, tlieiv W'ould ha\e iM en sonielliing otrensivo and 
insulting in the bare sui)posilion of the possil)ili<y of success on 
the ])nrt of tlio inciter ; yet u is e\troim*ly Improbable, that the 
House would have descended to resent such an insnli, audio follow 
therein the evaiiijilo of Mr. Addington, wlio, when h'lrst liord of 
the Trcastiry and (diancellor of the F\che(|uer, prosecuitjd a poor 
tinsiurtb oT ( ornwall for oifering him a briijo I Put, surely, a 
party has even loss right to east a slgiie at one who purposes the 
commission of a crime which would never be ])erf)el rated but for 
the respect and honour in which he himself holds it, and tlie very 
seeds of whicli would he extinguished by sincere tokens of his dis- 
approbation. In punisliing Mr. Mope, therefore, for a constructive 
obstruction, on the a\osvod ground of the danger of Mr. AborJ' 
CTombie sendijtg him a challenge, and stpi)]>iDg short when that 
object had been attained, the House betrayed their own facility when 
assailed by, nay, their entire incapacity to resist, the very tempta- 
tions which they vainly attempted to denoutiee as criminal, without 
having done any thing that tended, in the smallest degree, to pre- 
vent the recurrence of such an eucro;u:hmeiit on ‘the freedom of 
their debates. 

Wo come now to the debate of July^9tb. * The first thing ob- 
servable is, the shyness of the Members to mention the words 
' challenge,* and ' "duel/ ‘Mid the various periphrases which are 
substituted. Mr. Courtenay introduced the following ; ‘ direct per- 
sonal altcrciition and contact f ‘ language <Af this very peculiar 
descriptiem could only be intended to iniluence the freedom of their 
debates y * direct personal attack, and the foundation of some act 
of peffebnal hostility.' ‘ To him it appeared, tha# they^bfmed* a 
part of that fatal system which had of late been manifesting itself 
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iti this country/ tfHdl which it was high time, and inost esseiiiial, that 
the House should effectually put down / It was dangerous in the 
extreme, and subversive of all privilege^ if matters like these, pass- 
ing within those vmlls, were to he the ground of public attack,, 
mid, perhaps, of personal explanation.* Mr. Tierney said^ ^ Time 
was important~in twenty-four hours they might be too late. 
Suppose that to-morrow his 1 lonourablc Friend, Mr. Abercrombie, 
should not be in that house ; sii])pose he was not to be found in 
town ; — what would bo the feelings of the ^ouse, any delay was 
imputable to themselves?’ Mr. Bankes ^eonceived the present case 
to be (piite distinct from that of Mr. Ilobhousc, although that was 
certainly a gross libel on tlje House of Comnioiis 3 but it Was not a 
case of that clear and distinct breach of privilege which these pas- 
sages contained.’ Vet Mr. ilobhoiise was sent to Newgate, and 
Mr. Hope was not even reprimanded, 

Mr. Bronghaiii said t ' lliciv was a material diirercncc between 
tliis case and the charge against Mr. llobhouse. Thai was general 
discussion 3 it might be a breach of privilege 5 it w^as, undoubtedly, 
extremely indecorous, and highly to be resented 3 but it did not 
amount to so immediate and direct an act of obstruction. TfVls 

'WAS A niUECT, AND NOT A C’OXSTftUCTIVJS, OBSTRUCTION, HOt of 

any number of jMemhers, but of a single Member. He enter-' 
tained a strong opinion both as to the urgency of the case, and of 
the neces.^ity that sojnething like an unanimous opiriiufl-pf the 
.House should go forth to the public, if for no other purpose tlmn • 
to show Jtrm deiermivaHon, and tvilli a strong hand [to put 
DOWN A sVsTKM iHikk went to the very roots, and would destroy 
every vestige of privilege,' The bondage of which Mr. Bri^ighatU 
complains, is self-imposed. Members of Parliament are not (j^agged 
into the field by any poiver which it requires a strong band tdrcM^t, 
They go, however reluctantly, in voluntary obediem^^ to what, they 
consider the tacit, but •overwhelming, desire of the Hous^ Melr/ 
So long as Members retain their present opinions oit'^the crime ’of 
duelling, they are, indeed, without a vestige of privilege, they are ^ 
In subjection to a tyrannous jurisdiction, which they arc no more 
competent to ' jjut down,* than to turn the sun from his course j 
but, as as* they shall think it honourable to fear the rightepud 

judgments of iJod, more than the impious commandments of mpui ' • 
(tom that moment* the system falls, and they are free. . 
Brougham concluded with these wwds : * lie hoped that the!*^ 
not a shadow of ground for the comimwon betwe^^ the worst;, 
grossest, the roost indecent attack upon thb House, in its corpotft^S ' 
capacity, mid an attack upon an Individual Member, singled 
two persons, wliosc names had been brought under ' consi8eifaH?i^ 
Mt!n might go on, fairly and boldly dischaiging their duty hi 
liameift', in jpit<v of any general hostility) ijiit, if 

bers are to be picked out and sele^ed, because they 
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to certoin parti^i^ in the course of the di.^cb^ge of their public 
avocations, he would not say that they ^buld proceed cjuitc fear- 
lessly, or, at least, as steadily and fearlessly in any case, much less 
iaone like that of his Honourable and Learned Friend.’ 

The letter of Mr. Hope is here said to have been incomparably 
more obstructive than that of Mr. Ilobliouse ; yet the latter was 
sent to Newgate, and the former was not rejirinmndetl nor admo- 
nished, It is true, tliat the letter of Mr. IJobljoiiso was not an 
obstruction }%flnd tha# Mr. Hope’s was not ecpially innocuous, the 
House have nobody to blame hut themselves. 

Mr. C. Wynn concurred in ejl that Inul just fallen from the 
Honourable Cjcntloman, (.Mr. Bronuham.) ^ Am, png tlie most 
sacred and important duties which the House ovr(‘d, not only to 
itself, but to the country, was that of prvreni'niij^y Inj trer/f wvans in 
its power y hy every exu'tion of Us anlhnrUtfj the practire c/’aiakino 
MBUIBERB REsroNsini.-E for words spoken irifhyi its woilsf But 
Mr. Wynn did not suggest Ok* only inec.ns adapted to the end pro- 
posed. He did not confess, that .Members viake ilnuiselves rt spon- 
sible for wiiat they say in the House ; nor pr<>j)ose t(» prevent that 
practice i)y an adequate penalty. It is in the j)o\ver of the House to 
pass a Bill, making the crime of giving or receiving a challenge 
punishable, in a Member of Parliament, with the loss of bis seat, 
and, in all other persems, with the forfeiture of, and incapacitv to 
hold, WX oliice, civil or military : but no sucli Bill was c\er iiitro- 
cluced. 

July 15?. — ^jMr. Abercrombie, bavin? attended in his place, received 
the injunction of the house, ' not to accept or give any cbaJIonge in 
any quarrel which may arise out of such ])aper as the House have 
declared to be a breiich of privilege.’ Lord Althorp, in accounting 
for the 'delay in JMr. Alwrerombie’s attendance, acknowledged that 
Ml AtfeW^Tnbie had, by his Lordship's advice, entered upon the 
course whipU^ had been apprebendedl, but that, finding on their 
arrival at Ferrybridge, from the report of the proceedings of the 
on the &th of July, that the object they had in view could 
not be Accomplished, the intended second advised his principal to 
return and obey the order of the House, though it had not been 
formally served upon him. This statement W 4 is received with loud - 
cheers from both sides of the House ! ^ 

July IT'tb.— ‘Mfi Hope appeared at fhe bar, and was informed by 
the- Speaker, that the House bad come to a resolution that his letter 
Abercrombie ms h breach of their privileges^ but that, if he 
had any thing to offer in explanation j they would hear him. Th^ 
apeci^ offence imputed was, that he had given irresistible proto- 
catioS to Mr. Abei^tombie to send him a challenge to fight a duel 5 
he wished to deprecate the severity of the hopsCi tf he 
thd iatemporeLtice of iiis proceeding, diLi could truly dis- 
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avow having harboured the intention of provoking Mr. Abercrom^ 
hie to a breach of the peAce, indications of such feelings ought he 
sought for, and would be found in his speech. The absence of all 
expressions of regret or disavow^^ would, of course, leave liim 
posed to the highest penalty which the House could inflict on. one. 
so wilfully and impenitently regardless of their privileges. Now so 
far was Mr. Hope from extenuating his infringement of their privi.^ 
leges, that, though he regretted that they stood in the way of ‘ the 
only course which he had thought it possibly to take for the vindi- 
cation of his own character,’ he insinuated nis conviction, that hia 
judges, in t^ieir secret hearts, approved of the conduct which they: 
afTected to condemn, and would, under the same circumstances^ 
have acted substantially as he had done ! ^Ile would only respect- 
fully put it to the feelings of tlie House, whether giiardedness and 
reserve could he expected from any British gentleman, who felt as a 
British gentleman and a British counsel ought to feel, when his 
honour and integrity were thus attacked, lie submitted that not 
6nly his feelings as a gentleman, but his rights and privileges as a 
counsel, had been attacked, and he was not much afraid of being 
condemned by those ivkom he had now the honour to address, when 
he ventured to say that, placed in a similar situation, their expres- 
sions would have been much the same. Had similar imputations 
been cast upon thoiii, they would have felt ashamed of not replying 
to them with similar warmth. With these observations he submit- 
ted his case to that Honourable House, begging to ex])r^sai'most 
sincerely his regret that the publication of his remarks, on * the 
report of a mefnbers speech, should have placed him in a sitmtipn 
which brought him into contact with their privileges; but waa 
anxious not to be understood as wishing to shrink from any of the 
personal consequences with which the House might think nec^sary 
to follow up the resolution by which, they had declared that .their 
privileges had been violated.’ (Loud and continued cheers from the 
ministerial benches !! J , . ‘ . 

Mr. W. Courtenay considered this expknatipn so satisfactory 
(the duel having been prevented) thft he proposed a resolution, 
'That Mr. Speaker do coiUmunicate the resolution which hos.t.jtust; 
been read, (numqjy, that John Ho|}e, £sq., having acknowledged 
himself the- authbr of the said letter, is guilty of a breach of the 
privileges of this Houi§e,) to Mr. John Hope, and do further infonu. 
him* that, under the circumsthnees of the. case, and in consequence 
of the explanation which has been given Jby him at the bar, this , 
House does not feel itself called upon to proceed in the matter any 
forther/ 

Mr. Brougham said : ' The ^ound for the proposed reso^lutioii ^ 
was, that Mr. Hope, having given an explanation dfhis 
there waa^no reason for any severity of censure, and that ncit]|ija|g 
hnore ough^ to b^: done j but the as the Qom 
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for Exeter (Mr. Courtenay) must feel and know/ that^ after a vote 
of* a breach of privilege^ there was but Sne expression that could 
avail tire individual at the bar, and induce the House to j^roceed no 
further— iviz. an. expression of j^pntrition. Explanation, if any, 
ought to have preceded the vote that the letter was a breach of pri- 
vilege 5 for, afterwards, matter of mitigation only could be heard. 
He appealed to those, who best knew the practice of the House, 
whether a single instance was to be found, when a person, found 
guilty of a b^ach of jjrivilege, had been allowed to escape^ even 
without censure, on the ground that he had explained/ ‘ Mr. Hope 
had left the House in utter ignorance whether he did not menu to 
excite the Hon. Member for (?{ilne to light a dtiel. If untrue, it 
would have bden very easy for Mr. Hope to deny the charge, 
though he (Mr. Brougham) was not one, he would venture to say, 
of a hundred now in the House, who expected him to deny it. Had 
the gentleman at the bar offered a single expression of contrition ? 
It was not pretended timt lie had ; and, if he did*not condescend lo 
tell the House his motive, he left it in a situation, with respect to 
its privileges, its rights of discussion, and its security to Members, 
with respect to its dignity, character, and honour, which even the 
Hon. Member for Westminster, (Sir F. Jiiirdctt,) little as he valued 
the House, much as he disliked its constitution, and severely as he 
judged its conduct, must consider Irtily pitiable. Never since pri- 
vilege had been talked of — never since ])nvilcge had been outraged 
r— never ftince a mau had been called to the bar, and the House had 
been called u[>on to defend its rights, would it have been rediiced to 
so low, so miserable, so contemptibk*. so pitiable, so despicable a 
predicament. He denied the possibility of a majority supporting 
the resolution of the Hon, Member for Exeter, for he felt satisfied 
that the House would not, for the sake of preserving tlie character 
of Mr. 'Hope, utterly abandon and sacrifice its own.' 

Lord Binning said : ^ The lion. Member (Mr. Brougham) had 
said, that he bad looked in vain for any Vord of explanation ; but 
he (Lord Binning) a})pealcd to the whole House, whether it had 
ever heard a more linn — would repeat it — a more firm, ora 
more respectful explanation. " fie should not have held bis J^rned 
relation so highly, if it had not been firm.* ‘ Mr. Hope possessed 
as'pure^ as unimpeachable, as unsullied a characW, a»»any Hon, 
Gi&^ntleman present j and he possessed a degree of ability, for which 
the House, which had heard him, Would give him credit. The 
eharge of the Hon. Member for Caine was perfectly regular and 
projjeT, had it been founded in fact j but there was not a word df 
truth in it, from the beginning to the end. Would not the House, 
th^n^^^nsisting ofiaplrited high-minded English gentimn^n, make 
iq^krw&ces for the distressing situation in which Mr. Hope was 

snid ; * any person, had stated to me that f 
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had been guilty of An error, a midconception, or of a 
that r had been led to assert tharwhich was mistaken, in a manner 
in which I could, with propriety, have attended to it, I should have 
been the first person to bow my btad to correction. I trust I may 
assert here, where I am known, that there is nothing in ray feelings,, 
understanding, or character, which would have prevented me from 
admitting my error, and from doing as justice, good faith, and truth 
required. 1 hope the House wnll do me the justice to believe that, 
iti whatever 1 have done, I have been anxioi.s^ as fa^ as depended 
upon myself, io rcconcilp tiu' obligaiions I oujed to the House, as one 
of its members, tviih Ihe obligations I owed to my oU>n character and ^ 
honour.' The applause W’ith which this declaration w^as received, 
showed that Vhere was no real discrepancy between the notioiis 
which the House, collectively and Individually, entertained as to 
those sentiments and actions which add res])ectability and lustre to 
honour. 

c 

Mr. 'riernoy said : ^ If they suffered a prcu^ceding of this nature 
to pass uncen.suvotl, there \vt)uld be an end to all pnblic iiujuiry 5 
there would be no possibility of oiitcring into an investigation of 
public abuses.’ ‘ ff the House merely read the Kesolution that had 
been proposed, and which mentioned no sulhcicnt cduse for drop- 
})ijig further proceedings, it would be a complete triumph to,Mi% 
Hope, — such a triumph as ho ought not to be sufiered to enjoy/ 

‘ Mr. Hope was not amenable to their jurisdiction 5 and yet |ie had 
been dragged to tiieir bar, from his house, in E<Unburgh," at sbmd 
expense and inconvenience, toj, answer for a letter, which, however 
inexcusable as indicating most criminal intentions, if vietlhy ike : 
same reckless s^nrlt on the part of Mr. Ahervrombie, ought only to 
have been injurious to the tame and feelings of Mr. Hope himself 
while they permitted the acts, to which two of their own metnbers 
were instigated by that letter, to j>ass, not only without censure, 
but with appladse. If, after that, the House had sent Mr, Hope to 
Newgate, or even reprimanded hioa, what sort of '' triumph” would ^ 
they have enjoyed ?’ ’ ^ 

Mr.^W. Wynn said ; ' If this wer^ allowed, what must be thb 
consequence r Why, the Members of that House would be com- 
pelled to descent! to the same arena before the jniblic, with those ^ 
who pleased to attack them.’ O horrible ! that Hon. Oentlemeh ^ 
should be eompelled fo desc'cnd into the same arena of public dis>i . 
cussiott, where they could only hope to enjoy " a clear stage and iia * 
favour,’ — that is, should be ‘compelled’ to choose whether they/ 
5vill refute criticisms directly by their pens, or indirectly by their i. 
conduct, besidc.s being exposed to the stings of irrefutable criticism's. ; 
Can we wonder that the House should resound wUb^shouts of 'indig- 
uation at^lhe mention of such pretensions to. freedom of debate ' qut' -'i 
of (foorsr--such severe methods of scanning the merits orfedlW * 
vWual Members of Parliatileut ? . ' ^ v/ " 
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Mr. W. Wyim continued : * Had he animadverted on the state- 
ment contained in the newspapers, not assuming that statement to 
be correct, it would have been no breach of privilege. But he as- 
sumed the statement to be corji?ect 5 and then he imputed motives 
to the Hon. Gentleman who brought the i|uefttion forward, and cen- 
sured him for those alleged motives. This was a breach of one of 
the most valuable privileges of the Members of the Il()use of Com- 
mons j for what they uttered within those walls they were not ac- 
countable 1 % any othfr place, nor to any other authority but that of 
the House itself.' Is that the law ? Then liow easy w'ould it be 
to comment on all the debates and proceedings of tlio H«nise, by 
assuming every statement to be incorrocHy reported ! Ihit |)rob:ibly 
such iiclitious assumptions would not have prevclitcd individual 
Membfirs from undcrslanding invitations to be accountable in another 
place for what they had uttered in the House. 

Lord A. HaTnilloii said : ^ The vote now proposed did not meet 
the case of his Hon. X^rierid, and, what was most important, i r was 

KOT CALCJULATKD TO PREVENT ABUSES OF A SIMIUAK PTIOX 

IN FUTURE.’ 

fcThe Speaker then addressed 3[r. TIope in the words of .Mr. 
Courtenay’s Resolution, amended by the insertion of ‘ an expression 
of regret,’ which had been used by Mr. Hope hi (jiiitc a diii’orent 
sense from that implied in the Resolution. Mr. Meii/.ios. having 
dc^]arc4 that he had understood Mr. Abercrombie to admit that the 
stjttcment of his sSpeech in the newspapers was not correct, and that, 
if he had understood it olherwiso,» ho would hot have applied the 
term false’ to the statement of the Hon. (Jentlcnuin, — was dis- 
charged. 


Thk Voice of Nature. 

There is in all thibgs tb bie found 
A warning vofoe of sacred trutli. 

Directing its instructive sound 
To feeble a^’and florid youth : 

To those whom life’s hybertial storm 
Hath beateh with its tempests blbuk. 
Redacted the once-majestic form. 

And blanch’d the onco-vermllion cheek, — 

The stars — that still their courses hold. 

And Still emit ns radiant light. 

As when at first their lamps of g 6 id 
Disclos’d the desert of the night, — 
Present Experience’ fairest page. 

And daily show, by many a sign. 

That to remdtes| age * 

Shodld with primeva! luiitre shine. 
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And when the jealoits king of day 
O'erwhelms them in his bright abyss^ 

^J'heir yielding splendour seems to say, • 

‘ Unseen there is a world of bliss, 

^ Where virtue, oft imperfect here, 

' And oft in private walks conceal’d, 

' Shall faultless till a wider sphere, 

^ liefore assembled worlds reveal’d,’ 

But chiefly to the yoiing, the gay*. 

Who fondly build their hoj^es too high. 

And think to pass through life’s short day 
Beneath a clear, unclouded sky j 
Crtalkm, wdth a mother’s care. 

The circle of tier symbols shows. 

For fate's appointments to prepare. 

And save from self-indicted woes. 

For life* is as the joyous sun. 

E’er noon by gathering clouds oppos’d 5 
In peace and promise oft begun. 

In cruel disappointment clos’d : 

And men are like the summer dower. 

The morning cloud, the early dew. 

The ephemeron that lives an hour. 

As futile and as fleeting too. 

For youth is like the forest leaves ^ 

Few live to weai; the tints of iige. 

And most the quiet earth receives. 

When equinoctial tempests rtig(g^ : 

And friends are like the birds of spring, ' 

AV'heii winter comes, which take their flight ; 

And joy like swallows on the wing. 

Which hover long, but ne’er alight. 

And hope is like the . 

At morn it spreads, it shrinka> , 

And re*expnnding 0*4^ thb|^de. 

As Day beyond the ocean sinks, . 

Qutsttetebed at utmost length it lies 

We strive — but, all ! the vain endeavour ! 

To seize tlie phantom — when it flies : 

And light and hope are gone for ever./ 

Thus, though the warning voice proceed 
From earth's variety of change. 

The soul’s immortal hopes to feed , . 

Is far beyond its amplest range ; 

And only to t^e changeless sky 
Has ]^ature this, distinction given, 

I’o spr^ before the good man’s eye 
A picture of the pe^ of Hkhyen« 

' - * ■ Quivie,' 
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Mkmoir on the Tin op the Island op Banka. 

By the late Sir Stamford Raffles, 

The following* Memoir having been originally communicated to 
the Royal ^eologica# Society of Cornwall, by its President, Davies 
(lilbert, Esq., w’ho now holds the honourable olFice of President of 
the Royal Society, we have received the permission of this distin- 
guished Friend oV Science to give it a place in the. pages of * The 
Oriental Herald.’ 

Extract from a Communication from Mi\ Gilbert , to the Geological 
Society of Cornwall, ^ 

^ Tl'he late Sir Thomas Stamford Rallies having had the goodness 
to give me much important information respecting the Jiaiika "I'in, 
at a time when the protecting duties were under consideration by 
the Government, previously to their being submitted to T^irliament, 
I beg leave to submit the following Memoir, in full conlidence that 
the Geological Society will be anxious to preserve a document 
highly inierostiiig to Cornwall, from its intrinsic matter j and to 
the whole scicntilic world, on account of its lamented niitlior, by 
whose premature death the nation lias been dejirived of one most 
eminent among the highly cnligbteriXjd, active, and intelligent oflicers, 
who have enriched flieir country by importing into it the natural 
productions of remj^te and comparatively uncivilized regions ; and 
who, at the same time, have amply re[>aid them, by exhibiting to 
millions pf people the glorious examples of equal laws, impartial 
justice, and disinterested integrity in the administration of their re- 
spective governments : — examples more powerful than, arms, in ex- 
tending the induencQ atid 1^ 4titbdrity of Great Britain over nations 
thus practically made senile to the blessings of Liberty, before a 
t^rm expressive of freedoimhad been engrafted on the idiom of their 
native tongues* 

' feAViES" Gilbert. 

* MEMOIR. 

■ ‘ Tin would appear to have been i^rst discovered in Banka’about 
a century ago>. from which perij^ the mines were worked, and the 
metai sold under the exclusive .mdnppoly' of the Sultan ofPalem- 
bang, to whom the island belong^, ^til ^'e year 1811, when it 
vw ceded to the British Goveroment . THl-Dutch, however, had 
a. Commercial contract With thel^Snlfe,. by whfch he delivered to 
ti^sm the principal pari of the . product, at six and eighudofiars 
tHepecul. ; , • 

^In the most prospeitnw ! the delivery is 
saM to have aaitmnted to petl^ 'itothillyj but the pro- 
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duco in later years cannot be taken at higher than S 0,000 peciils> or 
hall tliat quantity. A pecul weighs Avoirdupois, which, 

in round numbers, makes the highest produce about 3>5()0 tons, and 
that of later years 1,750, or nearly half what I have understood the 
average produce of Corny^all to have been. 

^ The highest annual produce during the period the island was in 
our jmsschsion, was ^5,000 pcc al$, an4 ^ reas^ to believe 

it has since exceeded that amount. 

^ The mines are almost exclusively worked by Chinese, under the 
authority of the Govermnent, who deliver the metal in slabs, at a 
fixed rate per pecul. This v as, on our first estublishment> at the 
rate of six dollars, and afterwards at eight j but I should consider 
ten dollars the petul, of 133 lbs., as a fair remuneration for their 
labour; and, if the tin wore ])aid for at this rate, I think a rcgulrr 
supply of from CiO,obo to 30,000 pe< uls might always be ctdcnlated 
upon. The price for whhli we stdd tlie tin at Batavia, seldom ex- 
ceed* d fifteen dollars the pecul, but of laic years the price in Chiaa 
has exceeded twenty dollaia the jiecul, and this last rate niay, I 
think, be taken at prcbont as the fair average belling price in tlie 
Archipelago. It is not unusual to calculate the freight of the tiu 
from the Malay Islands to Chim^ at one dollar the j^cul, and* in 
considering at what cost it c^ultkbe tran«!ported to EuropOi I thiuk 
sufficient ullowunce will be made by considering the pecul of 133-111^., 
in the Malay Islands, as equal to a cwt. of lV 2 lbs. in Europe. 
I^ollars being worth about 4a, each, or five to the pound sterling, 
will make the cwt. 4L, or 80s. • and, at thia r§ito, it may generally 
be brought into the European market as a remittance. 

^ TUe ore is always found in alluvial deposits, and is of thajt de- 
scription usually called in England stream tin, and seldom fal- 
lowed belovr thirty or forty .feet deep : tbajb^ds are freciuently 
within three aud four feet frmii th«i and the.pmi?e«s of 

mining, and preparing the metals is extremely simple. Th« itiines 
might, ji^rhaps, be more carrec^y called pits, varying 14 piae> but 
seldom, in the first instance, exceeding in length 100 feet. A alreaft^ 
of water, wlnm practicable, is brought to the vicinity, into whjco, as 
into a kind of trough, the ore, wHb the sand, &c. with which it is 
associated, is thrown, jfnd stijjired about so as to cleanse the ore : 
this eifected, it is carried to the smelting house, where the operation 
is equally sirnph* ; in short, the whole process consists of digging, 
washing, and smelting, and each of these is performed in tte 
simple‘!t possible manner, A wobden Wheel, of a peculiar constme- 
tion, is used for carr>ing oft the IrUler ftom the pits ; and this ma- 
chine, with the Chinese be}(qws at thd shielting-houpe, may be coin 
siriert'A asThe only auxiliary ifiH?<ies<»ary, 

' The washed ore is aakl to yield, on smelting, from fifty to 
seventy parts of pure metal in of om/and when it is found to 
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aiford less tlian thirty parts, it is not considered worth smelting at 
all. 7'lic smelters find alnmdancc of fuel from the adjacei^t fi^rcsts, 
and are in cuu&etj[ueuee abundantly supplied with charcoal. 

‘ A large portion of Banka yet remainsiunexamiued j and there 
seems no reasoh to apprehend any deficiency in the ore for cen- 
turies, if the quantity c^f metal abstracted does not exceed i}0,0()0 
pecuis in the^yenr ] bi4, to a certiiin extent, we must of course cal- 
culate on their gpdual exhaustion, and 1 should presiinm that we 
do not go tod" far supposing that it is now as dilficult to procure 
the ore for 30,0JK)i pecuis, as it was, fifty years ago, to i)rocvire a 
sufficient quantity tor C(),00() pecuis, the former anrfual produce j 
the price was then estimated at six dollars, or and it cannot 
no\V be estimated at less than double that amount, or say ten dollars 
the pccuh 

^ It is to be considered that tht^ sole object of the island of Banka 
to the Hutch is the monopoly of its })rodiice of tin, and that the 
wliole of their establishment employed is, either directly or indi- 
rectly, for the security of this monopoly. Under the present system, 
if the expenses of this establishment are superaddcil to the price 
pgid to the miners, it will raise the actual cost of the metal 50 per 
cen)t;., or ^y to fifteen dollars the pecul, so that the difference he- 
tyveep tbi^}faist and the general seljiiig price, say twenty dollars, is 
all the profit to the proprietors of the concern : thus 30,CK)0 pcculs, 
giving a clear profit of five dollars pej pecul, affords a clear gain to 
tlic Butch of 30,000/. only* 

^ Our plan, had wia retained the island, would have been very 
different j and, aa far as our experience went, we were enabled to 
estimate a profit of about 50,000/. per annum^ as clear surplus. 

* The above information i$, very g^neral^ but I take the liberty of 
sending at the same tiijjt^, ii more particular aqcount of the 
mines, as published by Majdif Court, who was Presiffent of Banka 
for several years, \inder ^tny administration, together with a minc- 
ralogical map of the island, by Dr. Jlorsfield i to these 1 can at any 
time add any further details that you may desire, otkyour furnishing 
me with queries on the particular points on w'hich you wish for 
more definite Information. Samples o0he tiff, and every other par* 
ticulafi can be fiirnished on your application;-^ >"- ■ 

‘ Besides the produce of Banka, tin fronj num^fous other parts of 
the Malayan peninsula and islands, ^goters Ifetr^ly into the market, 
and to an extent not much short-’p the q^tity furnished from 
Banka. A considerable I 

think we cann<^ ^estimate including that from 

Banka, at Ics&^han SC^GOO is-> 

likely to incre^e with trade. On the 

Malay peninsula, and.the l^landSvIiU m the ore 
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i«5 procured principally by Malays, who arc by no means such indus- 
trious ssod cheap miners as the Chinese 5 but, as the Malay stales 
become more settled, and capital is Intrtiidnced, it is most probabK‘ 
that the Chinese will the Malays, even in tbe^.c parts j 

and, if European, or ratWEnglish, spirit and capital have f.iir pla>, 
1 think it is not too much to say that the produce might boon he 
doubled, and improved processes make up for any additional labour 
in excavating more deeply, or extending the mii^is more it the 
interior. * . ^ 

* Tin is found in more or less abundance, and'i^ alluvial deposits, 
from about cfgbt degrees north, to five south latitude j and what we 
have yet founa on the peninsula and islands, including i$auka, would 
ai)pear to hate been oiiginall} washed down from the great central 
mountains of the continent, which ternimate the edbtorn peninsula, 
8cc. The higher niountnins of Ihinka arc granite, and th** lower 
ranges red iron-stone ; <in(I thebe appear to be the last of the great 
rangc\ 'Hie constilntion of Jav«a, which lies to the southw^ard of 
this island, is altogether dilFcient, and almost entirely vofcanic, poh- 
sessing no metals whatever. 

* The principal demand for Banka and Malay tin is in C’hina, 
where I should not suppose it to be Icbs than 20.000 pcnife in the 
year* Bengal takes off from 6,000 to 10,000 pecukhl ^lud tl\e re- 
mainder goes to America and ^Europe. The qualityts, in China,* 
conhidered buperior <0 thA British tin, and it seUs accordingly for 
about one dollar the pccul more. 

' In cstiipating the demand in Chi,na at 20,000 pecub, I tliink I 
am much within the mark : it may, perliups, be j^nsider^ erfual to 
two thirds of the usual produce j and now that wn extensive junk 
or native trade is carried on hetwgen biugaporc asid the northern 
parts of China, it will nh doubt increase, Japan also has a consi- 
derable demand, which is only vcrjsft imperfectly ai^i^ed by the 
Butch. 

* Some allowance must tna^e in these calculations for the 
value of the bjiknish dollar t if scarce, and worth $5., the selling 
price of tin mAy be estimated at sixteen dollars 5 if 4«. only, as at 
present, then say twenty dojlairs the pecul/ 
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My Homk.* 

'Mid pleasures and palaces though roam. 

Be it ever bo humble, there's no place like home ; 

A charm from the skies seems to hallow us there, 

Whiah, seek thiibugh the world, is ne'er met with elsewhere ! 

Opera of* Claru* 

Again^ hgain^ my heart awake ! 

A\id 1 will touch thy trembling strings. 

And a sweet subject we will take. 

One that a thousand feelings brings 
The haven of my wanderings, • 

The beacon o’er the ocean’s foam. 

The spot where each affection clings*. 

The place of happiest love — ^my home ! 

In those few words of bliss and love, 

^ My own dear home V there is a spell 
In which the deepest feelings move. 

In which the best affections dwell j 
Not Paradise, ere man firsf fell. 

Had more of bliss and less of gloom^ 

Oh ! my best lays were faint, to tell 
The happiness, the joy of home ! 

There may I \vake at will my b^rp, 

And to my untaught song give birth. 

Unheeding how the critics carp. 

Careless what strains I may draw forth. 

They please the loved ones of my hearths; 

W&rm from the heart their plaudits come ; 

And His the sweetest praise on earth, 

Received from those who share my, home ! 

Each flower, each leaf, is dear to hie j 
There is a soft, though hidden link. 

That binds me to each well-knawn tree — 

A scatoetlung sweet, on which to think* 

* From * Ada^ and oth<!r Poems*’ by Mary Ann Browne. 

Oriental HeraM, fW. 17- U * 
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I wander by the river s brink, — 

I sec its bubbles rise and foam. 

Sparkle awhile, then quickly sink. 

And think, how different is my home ! 

I would not change my quiet life, 

Though others may more ga^ appear j 

I would not mingle in the strife. 

For rainbow pleasures, nev cr near. 

The fickle smile, tlie hollow tear. 

To my retreat can never come ; 

All, all is tranquil and sincere 

Ii} the blest precincts of my home ! 

'fhero arc fond looks, and precious hearts, 

T() light and bless my bumble cot ; 

My pleasures do not come by starts, 

Tlicy shine tlirough all my happy lot. 

My boinc ! ray home ! I leave thee not, 
Unless some angel spirit come, 

And to his heaven prefer this spot — 

Theji for the •world I’ll quit my home ! 

Yet tliough, perchance, 1 may awhile 
Leave my dear home, my pleasant bower ; 

When I return, full many a smile 
iShall pay me for the parting hour. 

Though, like the bee, from flower to flower, 
A little time I chance to roam. 

Like him I will return, to shower 
^JSwcots on the sweet 1 leave at home ! 

My prpeious home ! from thy bright hearth. 
Oh ! may 1 never once be driven ! 

Still may tlic forms most loved on earth 
Circle around that spot at even ! 

And if from me they should be riven. 

Not long will last my lonely doom j 

I'hen may I find, with them, in heaven, 

'A glorious and eternal home \ 
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JouRNAi- OP THE English Expedition from India 
TO Egypt. 

Chapter XII. 

Departure from Jeddah — Arrival at Kosseir — Deavriptio}] of that 

Town—Wmiderin^ Arabs — Preparations made bij the Army for 

crossing the Desert, 

Wk quitted Jeddah on the 2(>th of May - and, after a tedious 
passage, the winds being constantly contrary, our squadron cast 
anchor at Kosseir on the J 5th of June, without having mot with 
any accident of consequence. The winds in the Red Sea blow for 
montiis from the north, and si\ months from the south. W'e 
had (Tossed it in the bad season ,• the time wo ougfit to have ehost-n 
being during the months of NovLiuber, December, January, Fe- 
bruary, March, or April. Admiral Fopham had cro-ssed it during 
one of these months with extraordinary quicJviiess, having uccom- 
jdished the passage from Calcutta to Suez iji less than twenty-two 
days. 

We anchored in a creek, which for.us the port of Kosseir. On 
the day preceding our arrival, vve had mot with a vessel, by which 
life ii^ws of the victory of Alexandria was confirmed, and from 
wliieli we also learnt the death of N'u: Halph Abercroinby. 'fhe 
lierieral had fallen a victim to the wounds be bad received on that 
memorable day, 

I shall never forget the intense feeling of sadness with whieli the 
first sight of this desolate coast overpowered me ; — what barren- 
ness, what solitude, what a nielanclioly absence of every kind of 
\ erdure, with the exception of a few miserable-looking date* trees. 

We disembarked, og the I6*th of June, and encamped with the 
rern.iinder of the army, which had already arrived at the distance 
of half a league from the town, in the desert. 

Kosseir is nothing more than a miserable asseftiblage of huts, 
constructed with mud and stonesj it is, nevertheless, a port in 
which a considerable commerce is carried on. 'It serves, in fact, as 
a point of communication between Arabia and Egypt, for the ex- 
change of corn, and other productions of the latter country, for the 
(•offees of Mocha, and the manufactures of India. The town of 
Kcneh, on the Nile, situated at some days’ distance, is the general 
mart for all this commerce. All the necessaries of life are brought 
from here for the consumption of the inhabitants of Kosseir. 

The water at Kosseir is "extremely bad, and so very better, that 
Ihc ebullition even docs not destroy it. At the time of our landing, 
the sources from which it \tas procured hud been recently disco^ 

U 2 
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vcred by the l"renf:li, about four Icaf^ucs from tbe town. Tht* 
honour of this discovery was due to the soldiers of the twenty-first 
half brigade, under the command of (Jeiieral Jielliard. All the 
water required for consumption had formerly In'en brought from 
the coasts of x\rabia. The place is well detended by a fort, con- 
structed by (jJeuerals lielliard and Douzelot, and which is so iidrni- 
rably concealed that it is not visible until you arc within its lire. 
The trooj)s which were landed here in IBO^b from t^e English fri- 
gate the Fox, w^ere so ill treated as to be compelled immediately to 
re-embark. 

The desetjjts of Egypt arc iidiabited, or, to speak more accu- 
rately, are successively traversed, by wandering Arabs, known by 
the name of IJedouins, and divided into numerous tribes. These 
Arabs are robbers by ])rofession, who are, nevertheless, scrupulously 
honourable in defending, at the expense of life, those who have so- 
licited their j^rotcctiou, or who have, by cliancc, been thrown into 
their company, and jjartaken of their hospitality. They levy a tri- 
bute on all the caravans which pass llirough their territory j woe to 
those who refuse to pay it. Those Arabs arc rich in cattle, horses, 
and camels. 'I'hcir only dress is a linen robe, with large sleeves, 
which descends to the heels, and over that a tunic, either of black 
or white woollen. They scniiotinK's throw a shawl over their 
.shoulders, and wear a turban on their heads, tbe back of which is 
ornamented with a small crimson tassel. They are alwajTs niofmted, 
eilhor on horses or dromedjvies, the velocity of which is quite re- 
markable 3 and are always armed, either with guns, pistols, or 
sabres, and sometimes even with spears. "J'hcsc tribes establish 
themselves proprietors of all the wells, around w^hich they gene- 
rally encamp, which renders it impossible for the caravans to escape 
from their exactions. 

The most numerous -of the.se fierce and warlike tribes is that of 
the Ababdehs, which differs from all the otlicrs in costume, as well 
as in colour. The Ababdahs have, in fact, no other covering than 
a simple piece of cloth, which is bound round their loins, and 
descends to tin; middle of the thigh. Their skin, instead of being 
copper colour, IS bhu^k, and their hair naturally curly, without being 
at all woolly. Thc^idioin of which they make use is also peculiar 
to their tribe. were Very little annoyed cither by this tribe or 
that which occupies the boundary between Suez and Kosseir, and 
which is at mortal enmity with the Ababdahs, owing, no doubt, to our 
numbers j and, during the whole time of our stay in the desert, they 
never attempted any thing more than the pillage of a few stragglers. 
The tribe of th^ Ababdahs arrogates to itself the exclusive right of 
pt;ote 4 ;ting tlie carav^ans which travel to jMecca and Medina, which 
is the ret\l cause of the jealousy felt towards them by their neigh- 
bours. 

Several of our detachments had been at Kossci'r for six weeks. 
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and were cmjdoyed in iniikini^- the necessary prej)arations for cross- 
ing the dc'^ert. The troops were not yet united, and we wore still 
awaiting the arrival of the divisions which liad followed ns. Those 
who wTre encamped, availed themselves of this delay to repair the 
leather bottles, which were in a very had condition 3 wc plastered 
them over with a composition which had been invented by an offi- 
cer belonging to one of the transports, and by that means again 
put fticm in«i conditirli to hold the wMter with security. 

'Phosc same detachments hazarded an excursion into the desert, 
for the purpose of diseovering sources, and digging for wells, on 
tlie route we \wre to pursue, and to endeavour to oj:€n a conmiu- 
nication with the Nile, I'he Bombay sopciys were emplojed in 
this service, in wdiich they acquitted themselves with the greatest 
eredit, and showed a degree of zeal and intelligence w^orthy of the 
highest cominendation. Lieulenant W arder, of riie Bombay Artil- 
lery Corps, and Colonel Murray, of the cighiy-fourth regiment, and 
Quarter-master General of the Army, proceeded to Keneh before 
us, in order to prepare for our arrival, and to have supplies of pro- 
visions and water convey(*d to the diflbrent stations in the desert. 

These preparations being eoiududed, and the army being at length 
collected together, (icneral Baird divided the lroo])s into detach- 
ments of from fifteen to siw\teen Imudrod men, and gave tlie order 
for ewir departure. 

ClI.VPTKll XIII. 

The Army commences its march across the Desert — Particulars 
relative to the march — Cisterns sixteen miles from Kosscir — tPells 
at Mdtlah — Sources three leagues from Mdilah — Wells of La 
Gylah — Arrival at Bin Aubar and at Keneh on the Nile — J)c- 
scription of Keneh, ^ 

Tub army divided into four brigades, the first commanded by 
Colonel (afterwards Marshal) Beresford, of the eighty-eighth regi- 
ment 3 the second by Colonel Kamsay, of the eighteenth 5 the third 
by Colonel Barrow^ of the sixty-first ; and the feairth by Colonel 
Harness, commenced its march towards Keneh, on the ISth of 
June. Colonel Beresford, with the cighj^y-eighth and a detachinoint 
of Jiengal sepoys, opened the march. The tenth, follow'ed by two 
companies of sepoys, did not move until the afternoon of the 21st, 
and, after a tedious march, reached the sources which are situated 
at the distance of sixteen miles from the sea. A^''e met with nothing 
but sands and roehs during our march 5 not a single trace of vege- 
tation presented itself to our view, throughout the whole extent of 
the country wc were traversing. It was not until we reach^ftl^Our 
fetation that W'e found a few isolated branches of a'plant, Hhe leaves 
of which arc round and aro^natic, and have very much the appear- 
ance of gray velvet. The water, although not absolutely good, is. 
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iievertlu'less, very much better here than at Kosseir. We estab- 
lished ourselves in the valley, and balled to take breath under a 
very steep rock, at the foot of which were situated tlie sources. 

A part of our rear had lo4 their way, and beino; obliged to f(»rce 
their march hi order to regain our traces, they had, during the ex- 
treme heat of the day, to endure the toriuertts t>f the most intense 
thirst ; they at length, however, joined us, but not uptil they, were 
completely exhausted with fatigue. One of the soldiers, from a coup 
de soled, died in my tent; we buried him at the foot of the rock. We 
here made a very melancholy discovery ; one of our officers having 
determined <tn climbing tlie back of this rock, \\^as not a ifttfe 
surprised to Jind there, the dead bodies of live or six soldiers rif 
English Marines, perfectly dried by the sun. They, no doubt, be** 
longed to tlie crew of the Fox frigate, who landed at Kosseir, and 
who w'ere so cordially received by the French. 

General Baird, from whom wc received a visit, informed us that 
Colonel Bere&lbrd was in want of water and provisions. We lost 
no lime in sending him all we could spare, and forwarded them to 
Mochah, at the distance t)f forty-two miles from our camp. We were, 
however, ourselves but very poorly provided ; the sources afford- 
ed but v ery little water, and the heat so excessive, that eac.h man 
received only two bottles and a ludf of water per day. But our 
eomradc.s were sulVcring frtjin absolute want, and vve dill not* stop 
to enquire if our generosity luiglit not be fatal to ourselves. 

I had recourse to an expedient, by means of which I succeeded 
in beguiling, if not, in entirely quenching, my thirst. I constantly 
held a small pebble in my mouth ; this kept it fresh and moist, and 
rendered the march much less tedious. All my companions soon 
followed this example. • We had then only to struggle against the 
sand, which, at every .-jtep, gave way under our lect, and dread- 
fully affected our sight, from the strong rellcction of the light.* 
We had besides, a resource, in tea, of which we made frequent 
use. 

It has been remarked that its spirit corrects the bad qualities of 
water, and thdt its tonic properties, .support the general system 
against the deleterious effects of heat ; it restored our strength, re- 
freshed us after our feuiguei?,, and is, in fact, the best beverage that 
can be used in a journey through the desert. At our first halt, w^e 
were careful to collect all the water, afforded by the springs near 
us, and provided ourselves with a sufficient quantity for two days. 
On the 26‘th, at six in the evening, wc re-commenced our march. 


j&nring the whole of iny inarch thron^ch the desert, I wore a green 
gauze veilf which I believe to have been of great service to me, never 
having suffcrc<l ft-oin any disease of the eyes during wy stay in Egypt, 
whilst iny companions, with very few exceptions, were all attacked bv 
ophthalmia. ' '' 
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^V’'e had not been inauy hours in motion, when we met Lieutenant 
Warden, escorted by two Bedouins, lie informed us that Colonel 
Murray had fortunately reached Keneh, and that he was there zea- 
lously employed in preparing succours for the army. We also learnt 
from him, that we were near Moilah, that the eighty-eighth regi- 
ment had quitted that post, and proceeded on their route"; that the 
water there was excellent ; and lastly, that the country, on the 
hanl^g o£t^e Nile, was magnificent, and abounded in every kind of 
fruit. This Cheering news ins jiircd us with fresh vigour, and wc 
continued our route with redoubled ardour. 

We soon reached an open plain, in which wc encamped. To the 
wdfet wc discovered high mountains, which formed a delightful ob- 
ject for the eye to repose on, after the monotony of the desert. No 
one* in fact, who has not been placed in a similar situation, can 
picture the sensations excited by the appearance of a mountain in 
the desert ; it seems to promise a teninnation If) every evil ; and, 
from the moment the eye tirst meets it, all fatigue appears to vanish, 
every pain seems to be lessened. Owing to the extreme heat, our 
leather bottles had peeled, split, and a portion of the water they 
contcained, had consecpicntly escaped 5 fortnnalely, however, we 
had a reserve, which served for the moment to quench the dreadful 
thirst by which wc were otqjresscd. 

At five in the evening we were again in motion. The desert be- 
oatne unequal and mountainous; we crossed ravines, and very 
shortly, the appearance of clumps of trees, and a little verdure, an- 
nounced our vicinity to Moilah. Wc filed off (piietly and in good 
order, when suddenly, the donkeys on wliicli we were mounied, 
began to bray, and afterwards to run. We resisted with all our 
efforts, beat them violently, but, spite of all our efforts, they un- 
dauntedly continued their course, and did not stop until wc reached 
some cisterns, which these animals had scented before we could 
even suspect the cause of so much noise artd speed. 

It was in a narrow pass, that these reservoirs, full of limpid and 
excellent water, were situated. The effect produced by this sight, 
on men almost expiring with heat and thirst, may be better ima- 
gined than described. The sources being some fc«jt below the sur- 
face of the sand, our pioneers hastened to oj^en basins. I myself 
dug one, which I surrounded with stonfs, and over which the \va- 
ter filtered, and by this means purified itself. 

1 also discovered a niche in the rock, in which I established my- 
self 5 and, delightfully reposing on the skin of a tiger, I had only 
to extend my arm, to obtain water from this delightful fountain. 
My retreat also afforded the additioruil advantage of a delicious 
freshness in the midst of the scorching heat of the desert. 

After a halt of some days, the artillery not hayng joined *us^ the • 
brigade recommenced its route. We passed new ravines, climbed 
steep rocks, always getting deeper into these solitudes; but heat. 
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thirst, and the fatigues of the march, would very soon have ex- 
hausted the strength and counige of tlic greatest number of our 
soldiers. Wc found it iicccssury to go iu search of springs, and to 
send the weakest on camels to Gytah, to regain their exhausted 
strength. The journey was tedious 5 nevertheless, they supported 
it, Nvith the exception of one man, who fell a victim to a coup de 
soleil. As for ourselves, sometimes walking, sometimes halting, 
as our strength and the temperature permitted, w^e at leijgth re- 
gained the plain, overcome with heat, and ddivered lip* to all the 
illusions of that singular jdienomenon, called the mirage, which is 
only felt in the open sea, or in the sands of the desert. One of the 
most distinguished savans, the illustrious Monge, Jias given, in a 
scicntilic point of view, a most satisfactory solution of this curious 
optical problem. 'J'hls is not a place in which to introduce these 
learned explanations, but 1 may, perhaps, be excused for devoting 
a few words to the phenomenon itself. 

The desert, forming an almost })erfectly level srirface, which, like 
tljat of the sea, confounds itself at the horizon with the sky, its 
uniformity is interrupted only by eminences, which appear like dark 
spots on an extremely light soil, but which are of very rare occur- 
rence. In the morning and evening, the appearance of the ground 
is perfectly natural, and between you and the eminences above 
mentioned, nothing presents itself to )our view but earth ; but, as 
soon as the surface of the sand becomes sulhciently heated by the 
action of the sun, and until towards evening it begins to cool, suet 
a dilation and contraction is « alternately etfected, by the different 
states of the atmosphere, that the angles under wdiich you embrace 
objects, undergo a complete change, rroin that moment, the sur- 
rounding ground no longer appears to be of the same extent} it 
seems to be terminated at about the distance of a league from you, 
by a general inundation. Those eminences, whicli are situated 
beyond that distance, tli^n have the appearance of islands in the 
midst of a large lake, and from which you are separated by an 
extent of w^atcr, more or less considerable. In eacli of these cul- 
minating points you see your image reversed, in precisely the same 
manner as it would be in the surface of a reflecting fluid, only 
that as this image is at <1 greater distance, the minute details escape 
your observation, jind large masses only are distinctly visible. The 
appearance of these reversed images is even a little changeable and 
uncertain, and such as it would be in the case of a real sheet 
of reflecting water, the surface of which is under the influence of a 
.slight agitation. As you approach the eminence, which appears to 
be situated in the midst of this inundation, tl\c water seems 
gradually to retire ; the arm of .sea, by which it was at first appar- 
ently separated from you, at last disappears entirely, and the phe- 
• noirfenoh, which ^:eascs for the time, again produces the same effect 
after you have passed this point. 
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Ill very tiling, therefore, concurs to complete an illusion, which in 
any other spot would have the greatest charms, but which, in the 
desert, is perfectly desolating, since it constantly olTers the delusive 
image of a fluid, so ardently wdshed for, hut never to be obtained. 
Our soldiers w'erc often enraged at this wbhnsical triclv of nature, and 
certainly the torments of thirst which they endured, might he a siifli*- 
cient excuse for their strange humours. The heal was constautlv be- 
eoi^ng^niorc intolerable, and our slender provision of water Jinurly 
diminishing^ wh^'n, oile afternoon, having retired to my tent, over- 
come with fatigue and sleep, I suddenly heard my liame loudly 
called on j 1 immediately rose, and saw a])proao]iing towards me 
one of our sepsys, mounted on a dromedary, jiiul just arrived from 
(rytah. This man was the bearer of a basket directed to me. lie 
presented it to me, and on opening it, judge of my surprise and 
delight, when I tbund it full of the most dclicicnis and superb 
bunches of grapes, sent by one of my friends. • I called my com- 
panions around me, showed them the precious basket, which a few 
jnomeiits sulliced to empty. Happily we were drawing near to 
(iytah, where abundance reigned ; this deliglitiul prospect gave us 
fresh ardour, and we lost not a moment in endeavouring to reach 
this station. It consists of two small isolated buildings, surrounded 
by wells constructed after the Eurofiean method, and filled with the 
must delicious w’ater, W'e found there a camp of Bedouin Arabs, 
placed at^ some distance from that of our troops, wdiieh wvre com- 
‘manded by Captain O’Mahony, a brave man, full of ac tivity and 
intelligence j who, during the whole itimc of our journey across the 
desert, had rendered the greatest sev\ ices to the army, by the zeal 
with which he had employed himsclt], in sending supplies of waiter 
and provisions, wherever they were required. This wort) ly oIUclt 
had formerly served in Trance, in the Irish brigade. 

’!l’hc Bedouins furnished us wdth horses, camels, and asses. For 
the lirst, we paid from eighteen to thirty piastres ; for the second, 
from twenty- eight to thirty > the asses did not cost us more than 
six.* 

"SVe halted the whole of the (>th of .Inly ; and on the 7th, at four 
in the afternoon, th^. artillery having joined us, we continued our 
route towards Byr-Auliar, \vhcrc we arrived at break of day, after 
a march of twelve hours, • , 

This last portion of our journey was dreadfully fatiguing, but we 
were drawing near its termination j and, after liaving traversed the 
whole cxteifl of the desert, we at la.st found ourselves in the plain. 


* The race of asses is magnificent in Egypt. ^ These animals possess 
astonishing strength, and arc of a largo size. Their pace is ineoiagrcc- 
able. being almost always a gentle gallop. Their skin is sl/»ck like that* 
of a hoi*sc. But, when transported from its naiural soil, this vigorous 
race very soon degenerates. • 
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What a change ! It was no longer that vast and interminable tract 
of sand, destitute of every traee of vegetation , we were sur- 
rounded by villages, hamlets, verdant trees j in a word, it was a 
picture of rich and variegated cultivation. 

To men just escaped from a desert, Byr-Aubar is a delightful 
spot. We eagerly took possession of its gardens, and hastened to 
avail ourselves of the delicious shade they adorded. The dates, 
the grapes, the water of the Nile, the fresh \vcrdure rf^tlYe syca- 
mores, — every thing wiis new to us, and had a voluptuous effect on 
our senses. We no longer remembered the privations we had un- 
dergone. Th^ inhabitants received us with great kindness. Wc 
observed the manner in which they thrashed their corn, milked their 
she- asses, and cut the straw with which they fed their horses 3 and, 
in fact, watched all their labours with the greatest curiosity, which 
seemed, however, by no means disagreeable to them. 

I particularly noticed a kind of car, which, with them, supplies 
the place of the flail used in Europe. 'I'his Ciir was mounted on 
about twenty small iron wheels, and drawm by oxen. The sheaves 
of corn, placed in a circle, were thrashed by this machine 5 and a 
very short time sulliced to separate the grain from the husk, by 
means of this operation. 

After a halt of some hour,s, we i^ntiimed our march in the midst 
of a swarm of flics, which tormented us in the most cruel manner, 
and followed us as fai^ as Keiieh. This town is the ancient Coptosj 
its extent is considerable, and 'its environs a succession of delight- 
ful garden's, in which the vine, and other fruit trees of the finest 
descri])tion, arc cultivated in great abundance. 

As we passed along the walls of Keiich, the whole population 
ran, with the greatest curiosity, to meet us. At the moment in 
which wc filed off, the women set up a kind of cooing, which is 
with them a demonstration of pleasure, the modulations of which 
are certainly, however, not regulated by harmony. We left them 
and their whimsical acclamations, and rejoined those of our detach- 
ments which had preceded, and were encamped at a quarter of a 
league from thence. 

We afterwards retraced our steps, in order to examine the town, 
which is built of brick, and ♦the remains of ancient edifices, which 
time, and the outrages of man, Jiave united to lay waste. Like all 
the other villages of Egypt, this is surrounded by walls, with gates. 
The houses arc built in terraces, and are only one story in height. 
Keneh is a commercial town ; it constantly exchanges its grains 
and oils for the productions of India and Arabia. Here there iu:e 
also^ i^ginufactories of earthenware, which is much sought after 
'■ throughout the whole of Egypt, for the j)cculiar (judlity which it 
possesses of preserving the fre.shTjess and purity of water. With 
these earthen vases themselves, attached together with cords, and 
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cf)vered over with planks, they form rafts, on which they descend 
the Nile as far as Ko.selta, where tliey find a certain market for 
tlicui. A j>reat coinuierco is aho t arried on at Kench, in butter 
and charcoal. 

The gardens Jierc are cliarniing and delightfully fresh. The vines 
are trained, and afford a delicious shade. Water, distributed with 
as n^eWci^ance as economy, runs through these gardens in e\ery 
direction, by means eff small < haiinels. These ehaimels are sup- 
plied by wheels on the banks of the Nile, or over wells, and wdiich 
are moved by horses or oxen. It cost us very little to enjoy all the 
luxuries of thi?i delightful spot. I'he expense of living did not 
amount to more than sixpence per day 5 and, for this trifling sum, 
we might <»bfain more fruit (ban we eould possibly make use of. 
Ihe country is, in fac t, covered with lemon-lreesj orang(‘-trees, 
date-trees, and sycamores. W'ator-nielous are •silso fo he had in 
abundance, as well as the prickly pear, the fruit of whieli is vtuy 
agreeable to the ])alate, if it were not covered with almo'^t im- 
perceptible thorns, which wound at ever\ (ouch. The sugar-cane 
is also very common here, 'riiese productions serve to refresh the 
jiilgrims and luerehants, who come from Cairo to exchange the 
cloths of Europe, the grains of Egypt, the carpets and v ase? of 
the Levant, ftir the coifccs of Moc‘ha, the shiiwls and imishus of 
Juduh 

The inhabitants (d* Kcueh arc of a deeper colour than those of 
Lower Egy])t, but are very similar to* them in countenance. Their 
position, and commercial relation with the whole country, Iiavegiv en 
them habits of great industry. The women here, as in all other 
■Vloliamniedan countries, never appear unveiled. They blacken 
their eye-lashes with a peculiar ]:)veparatiou, and dye their nails of 
a dark red, with a juice extracted from berries. 

During our stay at Kench, we were* continually annoyed by 
whirlwinds of sand, which succeeded each other with great rapidity. 
AVoe to the tent that intercepted its course 5 it was instantaneously 
torn up and overthrown. Nothing could resist the force and vio- 
lence of these w-hlrlwinds, driven by an impetisous wind. This 
})henomenon exjdains the removal of small mountains of sand in 
the desert. When the wind ceases, ilje clouds of sands fall, sind 
form a small mountain. 

Creneral Baird had caused a fort, for the defence of the place, to 
be built to the south of Keneh. We found the inhabitants busily 
occupied in demolishing it, and disputing with each other the pos- 
session of the materials, which they destined to domestic purposes. 
It is thms that the carelessness of the jMussulmans everywhere leads 
tliem to destroy public edifices. I'hey have neither regardlUf the , 
recollections of the past, or the illusions of the future 5 •the present 
only has for them any charms. Wlierever Islaniisiu has reigned, 
the arts have had to lament the monuments which once covered 
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their soil. The people interrupted their work of destruction, in 
order to ])ring’ us provisions 5 and we were not a little astonished at 
the moderate ])rice they dcnifinded for them. A shce]j only cost 
one piastre, six hundred eggs the same sum j and we also obtained 
for this price, three dozen of chickens, and one dozen of geese. 

The beasts of burden did not sell at a much higher rate. For a 
horse, we gave from twenty to thirty piastres j for an ass, four ; and 
for a camel, from twenty-five to thirty. T^c wages' Jf our* 'Arab 
servants did not amount to more than half a piastre ])er month, 
their maintenance being at their own expense. Tw^o paras would 
procure suflivient bread for the consumption of a whole day. The 
number of pigeons here is really incredible 5 they cover the whole 
country, and overstock the markets. The breadth of the Nile at 
Keneb, at this season of the year (.Inly), is equal to that of the 
iScine, at Paris ; but, at the time of the flooding, it swells and over- 
flows the whole of the flat country 5 the towns and villages, there- 
fore, arc all built on eminences, w’hich places them beyond the reach 
of this inundation. 

A great deal is said of the numerous crocodiles which infest the 
waters of the Nile. There are some, no doubt, but a much smaller 
number than is generally pretended ; the proof of this is, that our 
soldiers were continually in the water, and yet we did not lose a 
single man j and 1 myself vainly watched for these aniiqals, ^yith- 
out ever seeing one, either by night or day. 

The (icneral being arrivcci, the Kachef, or Governor of the 
town, paid him a visit at the camp. He hoisted the standard of 
Mohammed, which was received with a salute of twenty-one guns 5 
it was then planted before his feet, in order to rally the Mamelukes, 
who were to follow us with him to Cairo. 

The General sent on a detachment of two hundred men towards 
the Cataracts, to procure the boats reqiiisite for our descending the 
Nil. 

Wc were still, ho\vevcr, without any news from Alexandria. 
We knew the strength of the French army j we were convinced 
that if it concenfrafed all its force, and pursued the same course 
that had been adopted at Aboukir, the British Indian expedition 
was entirely lost. 1 his gav,e our officers great anxiety. Their fears, 
however, were groundless ; the plans of the French General were 
of such a nature, as to dissipate all our fears. Abercroinby could 
not have done more for the interest of Great Britain. Hutchinson 
frequently repeated his belief, particularly at the house of the Aus- 
trian (-onsul, that Menou was the sole cause of the loss of Egypt 
to the French. 

► Gerieral Belliatd commanded at Cairo. jVIcnaced at the same 
time both by the English and the Turks, he inarched to meet the 
kttcr. The Vizier w^as by no means inclined to come to an en* 
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^jigemcnt j he knew, from ex|)erit!iice, wluit tlie valour of the Frencli 
could effect j and did not therefore attempt to compete with them, 
but made a hasty retreat. An English division from Alexandria, 
however, was advancing on one side, whilst we arrived on the 
other. The garrison was no longer tenable, and General llelliard 
was compelled to enter into a treaty. He consented to evacuate 
the place, and thus save that portion of the eastern army which 
had^etn ^jaced undei^his command. 

The campaign was decided j our presonc'e in Kgypt, therefore, 
was no longer necessary ; still, as our orders enjoined us to proceed 
to Cairo, wc again resumed our march. 

Not having a suflicient number of boats for the conveyance of the 
whole army, the Tenth received orders to pursue their route along- 
the shores of the Nile, as far as Girgch, there to await the arrival 
of boats from Syoat. , 

ClIAPTEH XI 

The yirmy lea Den Keneliy a portion of it embar/ts on the Nile, the 
remainder continue its march to Oirirch — f lew of Farshoiit and 
its environs — ArrivaL at Girifch — tJesenpUon of that town — 'J'he 
detachment embarks for Cairo — Arrival al the Island of Itoudah, 
near Cairo, 

• That |A)rtion of the army which had received orders to march 
to (lirgeh, crossed the Nile on the evening of the ^ 4 th, and en- 
camped on the shore, to the left of Denderah, the aticient 'IVutyris, 
under the walls of the famous temple, dedicated to Isis. This tem- 
ple is still in very good condition, but very much hidden underneath 
the sand which ages have accumulated around it. Its architecture 
is ]KTfectly Egyptian. It is not the fault of tlic Arabs, that this 
editicc still continues to exist, for they have not been wanting in 
efforts to destroy it. They have mutilated the columns, the cajntals 
of which represented the head of Isis, fractured almost all the sta- 
tues, and committed several other outrages, which have not, how- 
ever, deprived these chefs d'eanvre of the merit of great antiquity, 
and the still greatei* one, of showing the state of* the arts iit so re- 
mote a period. 

AVe found, above this temple, the wii ns of an Arab village. •AA'e 
also saw, under its arches, the famous planisphere, discovered by 
Henon. The name of this learned traveller was engraved on the 
pediment of the temple 5 1 inscribed my own beneath it, not doubt- 
ing at the moment, that 1 should, at some future period, become 
acquainted with this man, and that feelings of attachment and es-^ 
teem wrould nave an additional interest to this recollection. 

On the following day we re-commenced our route. p?he country* 
we passed through, was beautiful, rich, and cultivated 5 it was co- 
vered with innumerable tK>cks, harvest and^sugar-cane fields, and 
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numerous villages, surrounded with vineyards and gardens. We 
fancied we were journeying through a terrestrial paradise j but the 
riiolancholy state of Egypt, subjected to foreign dominion, and peo- 
pled by ungovernable tribes, torn by all the horrors of a civil war, 
excited in my mind the most painful reflections. 

We continued to descend the river, always welcomed and enter- 
tained by th(! inhabitants of the two shores. Curiosity impelled 
every one, not even excepting the women, who are &v,re- 

served, to quit their abodes and ]mrsue us, Aveldped in their long 
blue tunics, and covered with their black veils. 

Wc had with us a detachment of Mamelukes, under the com- 
mand of the ^achef of Kench, whose foresight, not wholly disin- 
tf*rcsted, provided ns with every thing wc could possibly want, 
taking care, however, at the same time, not to forget himself. 

During our niglu marcl)cs, we were apprised of the proximity of 
Villages, by the barking and roaring of wild dogs, which take 
shelter in the holes they dig for themselves without the walls, and 
where, far from being disturbed, they are fed and encouraged by the 
inhabitants. 

On our arrival at Earshout, the Sheik el-belad, or chief of the 
village, came out to meet us, surrounded by a numerous retinue. 
Generally speaking, we met with the same ceremonious and com- 
plimentary receptit)!), at all the towns or villages through which, 
passed j the Sheiks w^ere those to whom wc addressed ourselves for 
every tiling w'o stood in need bf, and, in almost every instance, we 
were liighly indelHed for tluur kindness and civility. 

Our camp presented a curious scene, being filled with shops of 
e\ ery description, 'Flic Arabs who had c.stablishcd them, in their 
anxiety to make themselves tiiiderstood, mixed French and English 
words with their own idiom 3 these words were generally oaths, of 
the meaning of wliich tliey were, no doubt, jierfectly ignorant. Eut 
it mattered not 3 purchases were made, by which they gained con- 
siderably, and wc had the good nature to think that we had con- 
cluded excellent bni gains 3 every thing was really remarkably cheap. 
We w^ere much surprised at the facility with which these men bad 
learned French 5 some Coptecs, especially, spoke it with an excel- 
lent, accent. • ^ 

We encamped without the town, and received a visit from father 
Antonio, an Italian by birth, but who had resided in Egypt for six- 
teen years. He was at the head of the convent of the place, and 
had a congregation of nearly a hundred Roman Catholics, of both 
sexes. I'his good father invited us to dine with him, and pressed 
u.9 so much, tha,t we at last consented. He received us at the head 
•of his Hock, showed us the chapel, related to us his anxieties and 
troubles during the six months of war, and did the honours of the 
frugal repast of which we partook. We were anxious that our 
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host should come to the camp, but, although we gave him the most 
pressing invitations, we could not prevail on him to accede to our 
wishes. He told us that he was fearful of exciting the jealousy of 
the Arabs against himself and his congregation, and this apprehen- 
sion gave us an idea of the continual state of alarm and misery in 
which he lived. Desiring, at least, to do something which might 
be agreeable to father Antonio, wc sent him, before our dej)arture, 
&oii\|i boujdes, and several other things, the privation 

from whidThe had ^o much regretted. Another aecjuaintancc 
which I made here was that of a German doctor, who had resided 
in Kgypt some years. He had attached himself to the service of a 
8hcik, after having been, as he assured me, jdiysicifin to Alourhd 
Eey. This man spoke Trench very badly, and, as tar as I could 
judge, he did not express liimself much belter in his native tongue. 

I had, at first, hoped to have gathered from him some interesting 
particulars relatitig to the country in which he* had taken up his 
abode, but I found him so exceedingly ignorant, that any a(tempf 
to obtain information from him was perfectly useless. He did not, 
however, fail to make me acquainted with the high opinion he 
entertained of liis talents in the healing art, (Heaven knows where 
he had buried them !) Among other wonderful cures whicli he pre- 
tended to have effected, he told me that he had several limes had 
the plague, but that, thanks to the cllicaey of his remedies, he had 
always recovered from it. I en(iuired why he hud not cured MourM 
Iley ; be replied, that he should certainly have succeeded in doing 
so, had not the mental state of that diief, from the agitation caused 
by the idea of the unlia];)py condition of his country, placed an in- 
surmountable barrier in his way. The exterior of this p{x>r wretch 
by no means indicated tljat he had made a fortune by his profession, 
nor that ho liad applied to his own person the resources of his art, 
for his toilette was scarcely in a better condition than his health. 
He called himself an Austrian, but dressed himself according to the 
Turkish fashion, and on seeing him take his way to the mosque, I 
no longer doubted that he Avas a renegade. I'hc science of this 
Esculapius must indeed liave been very mediocre, for him not to 
have succeeded better in a country in which his profession is, in 
general, so lucrative. The very name of a physician, el hakim, in- 
spires the Orientals with a degree of respect, which always turns to 
the advantage of those who bear it. 'Tlie iinpenelrablc assurhnee 
with which these learned personages deliver llicir opinions and their 
drugs, makes them easily ptiss for supernatural beings, gifted with 
the mysterious faculty of discovering and curing every kind of dis- 
ease. I do not know how those Europeau adventurers who, at the 
time of our stay in Egyi^t, came to seek their fortune in this country, 
under the venerable name of el hakim, contrived to agree with the 
native physicians, but they gave us a very poor idea ot^their know-* 
ledge. Italians and Germans, for the most part, they concealed 
their ignorance of their att under the jargon of their profession ) 
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and wc should have considered ourselves most unfortunate, had 
necessity compelled us to have recourse to their advice. I do not 
include ni^iny worthy physicians whom we found esUiblished at 
Alexandria and at Cairo j I am only speaking of those we met with 
in Upper Egypt, or attached to the service of the Reys. These chiefe 
of the Mamelukes themselves did not appear to entertain a very 
high opinion of their skill, for whenever an occasion offered for 
consulting our surgeons, they availed themselves the 

greatest avidity. Selim Bey, for instance, who at the battle of the 
Pyramids had received a shot in his shoulder, from which he bad 
not up to that time been cured, prohted, during our stay at Gyzeh, 
to place hinistlf under the care of the Surgeon-Majbr of the garri- 
son, wdiose skilful treatment speedily effected a complete cure j but 
it cost the Bey a formal transgression of the laws of the prophet, 
who, as it is well known, has forbidden the use of wine. This 
tonic having beeii prescribed to the i)atient, Selim did not oppose 
many difficulties to its use 3 and, as it was to me, in quality of a 
friend, that he applied to obtain tMs inedichip, I soon found that my 
stock of Madeira became very considerjibly diminished. I saw no 
other means of putting a stop to the progress of this evil, than to 
entreat the Surgeon-Major to j)ersuade the Bey tbjit as his cure was 
completed, it was now necessa^ that he should abstain from wine, 
if he did not desire to see his wound open afresh. This scheme 
partiiilly succeeded 3 but it did not prevent Selim from •‘returning 
from time to time to the charge, and entreating me to send him a 
draught, feeling, as he said, tnat his strength required it; and, un- 
happily, he did not find himself perfectly convalescent, until all my 
bottles had disappeared. 

The surrounding country of Farshout is distinguished by its 
luxurious vegetation, the most beautiful we had seen since our arri- 
val in Egypt. It would be difficult to give a just idea of the rich- 
ness and beauty of the environs of this town. Excellent roads, 
which are kept in the highest order, cut through the vast fields of 
corn, sugar-cane, tobacco, and okera (a kind of vegetable, ex- 
tremely godd, and wholesome), which were at that time covered 
with the freshest verdure. Clumps of date and orange-trees deco- 
rated this charming landscape with their thick foliage ; numerous 
flocks were grazing in the plain 3 a crowd of people were occupied 
in their different labours ; and the purest and most exquisite sky 
crowned this smiling scene, to which every thing contributed to 
give an interest and a ebarm, which I shall nevc^ cease to remember 
with delight. Here one would certainly never iiuaguie, that the 
desert, the parched and barren desert, was so little distant from this 
favoured spot. The surrounding villages are numerous, and are 
, easily^stinguished by tlic thick tufts of trees which encircle them, 
and the artificial eminences on which they are always situated, to 
secure them fram inundation. Thus el<y/ated above the rest of the 
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country, they overlook the rich harvest with which it is covered j 
and, judging; from the general air of tranquillity and happiness, 
their inhabitants are sensible of the abundance which reigns around 
them. One only circumstance seems to throw a shade o\ or the 
picture} which is, the unfortunate necessity which compels the 
fellah.^, or peasants., every evening to gather their liocks together, 
and shut themselves up in the interior of their villages, to secure 
theinsel yes f rom the nocturnal attacks of the Bedouins, who are 
always commijfdepredations whenever the opportunity pre- 

sents itself. This perpetud state of alarm in which ihe felldhs live, 
is the melancholy result of the total absence of any protecting 
authority} the j^ifts of the earth are thn^; constantly \yrestcd from 
the hands of thdsc who cultivate them, and the daring thief gatliors 
Uie fruits of that which is sown by the iiidustrioiis iicasant. 

Many of the Arabs of Farshoiit expressed a great desire to enter 
into our service, and we took with us a great ninftber, in (pKility of 
gr<Jt)ms. The number of boats which wc cxjjectcd to Jind at Oirgeh 
not admitting of onr embarking our horses and camels, we con- 
tided them to these people, to be conducted to Cairo by land } and 
not one of them deceived us: all arrived at llieir dcj^tination with 
the animals under their charge- It is true, that they made the 
journey under the escort of a squadron of sepoys } but, in so long 
a march, they would have found very little diftlculty in making their 
escape, and their fidelity docs them great honour. I'liosc Arabs, 
ill general, appear to be very much altaclied to the service of Ihcir 
masters } and, for my own part, I had* never a single complaint to 
make against those who served me. 

Tlic Kacbef of Keneh quitted us at Farsliout, and returned to 
his Government, but left us his Mamelukes and one of his ollicers, 
to conduct us as far as Oirgeb, and furnish us on the route with 
every thing we might require. This was done by order of the 
Grand Vialier, “ \ • * , 

We passed through the provincte of Bafdis, which belongs to 
Osman Bey, who had adojited the name of Burdisy. The couri- 
try>4ike that we had just quitted, was rich and beautiful. 

On the we arrived at Girgch, the capital ot Upper Egypt, 
situated on the left bank of the Js'ile, ninety leagues south from 
Cairo, and twenty-live from Keneh. »We encamped in the. neigh- 
bourhood of the town, on the banks of the river. 

The left bank of the river is cultivated > the right, on the con- 
trary, is perfectly wild, and bounded by a cbmii of mountains, which 
extends os &r ns Mqkattam, and the fortress of Cairo. 

Girgeh is a very i^mmercial town, -It contains ah extensive 
bazaar, well as several mosi|ue9, the minarets of which are"**dis- 
cernible M 'a great distance. The streets arc narrow and like 
tliose of the towas of Egypt The principal article of mqr- 

Omntd llaaliJl, FuL 17. X • 
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diandisc here is morc/cco, and articles of sadlcry. This town is 
washed by the waters of the Nile, on the shores of which there are 
here seen a great niunbcr of pelicans, and, it is said, of crocodiles 
also. These latter rarely descend lower. 

At (iirgeh, wc found the djermes, which held been brought from 
Lower Lgypt, for the conveyance of our troo}js, and in which we 
embarked on the 2d of August. These djermes are very h^e 
boats, which contain, in the stern, a spacious and comniodioua 
cabin. They have one, or sometimes two, on •^ni(t'h,*'^hen 

they ascend the river, they hoist enormous sails. These, however, 
aflbrd no assistance in descending it. 

Wc thus tcached Abouteje, wlierc the tomb of* MourM Bey is 
seen, who displayed so miudi courage and firmness in the long re- 
sistance he luiide to tlic Frenc h. This valiant Emir had at last 
entered into a treaty with conquerors, and was proceeding to join 
them, when he w^is taken oil* by the plague. I'hc fortitude wdth 
whicli he had supported his misfortunes, had ac^quired for him the 
esteem even of tiiose against whom he fought 3 and the Mamelukes 
had conceived so high an opinion of his valour, that they broke the 
arms he had borne o\'cr liis tomb, thus acknowledging that no one 
was worthy to inherit tiicm. 

M'o next, passed through Syout, Manfalout, and Minieh, and ar- 
rived at Bony Souof. Here we visited the fort which had been 
built by the Freuch ; but the inhabitants had already begun te de- 
molish it, and were disputing with each other the possession of the* 
materials. M'illiout the town, we also saw a great many ancient 
columns, some of which wore still standing isolated, and others 
enij)loye(l in cliUcrout buildings. A few leagues further on, we per- 
ceived the large pyramid of El Lahoun, as Bruce calls it, and 
afterwards passed those of Dashour^ Saccarah, and, lastly, Gyzeh. 

At break of day on the following moniing, we arrived jn siglit of 
the citadel of Cairo, The landscape which opened before us, pre- 
sented a picture of exquisite beauty. On the one side, pyramids, 
smiling villages, forests of date trees, fields carpeted with verdure, 
in which innumerable flocks were grazing ; on the other, tlie Mo- 
kattem and citadel of ( 'airoj and before us, the Jslle, in all its majesty, 
covered with vessels, the jiorts of Old Cairo, the Mekids^ and Gy- 
zdi, and Boulac, with theyr minarets. The ensemble of this scene 
was truly enchanting, and worthy the pencil of the greatest artist. 

We descended the c hannel, passing close by the houses of Old 
Cairo, the windows of which were filled with Turks and Marne-? 
lukes, wdio continued to smoke their pipes, whilst attentively 
watching all our movements. Wc moored in the little island of ^ 
Houdlah, opposite Fort Ibrahim : it was alresidy occupied by the 
trooi)s seqt from England, whcjm wc joined, and then sent a de- 
tacbment to Gyzeh, and other stations on the left bank of the river. 
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We at first encamped under the shade of a long and magnificent 
avenue of trees, ot the kind Pharuoli s These trees 

were very tall, and covered with a thick foliage 5 but their fruit, 
although ripe, a})peared to us very insipid. It was not without the 
most lively sen-^ations of pleasure, that we thus took possession of 
therich gardens of Alourad Bey. We had in)t yet forgotten the fa- 
tigips of the desert, and the remombram e of those, scorching and 
barret^ gave an additional charm to the lovely spot, of 
which wowCTC now onjtiying the delight. 

From our tents, which faced the south point of the island, we 
could perceive the MeLidn, or Nilomoter, which is used for mea- 
suring the lieigktof the Nile. It is a column, which ii!^cs from the 
centre of a square basin, and on which arc n\arked the diilcrent de- 
grees of height which it attains. 

The i.'iland of Houdah communicated with (iyzcli, bv means of a 
bridge of boats, which had been tlirown across tlic river h\ the 
French. It \vas dcfondo<l on one side, by a tt 'lv-dn-punt , and on the 
other, by the house of Ibrahim, which had been entrenc hed aiKl 
made into a fort. It was in this fort that the' remains of the brave 
Klcber reposed, who fell under the blow of a fanaiic assassin 'Fhe 
death of this hero lead given Kg>pt to ns ; never, hut for this me- 
lancholy event, should we h.ive obtained possessh)a of it. ^ 

We were not a little surprised, on entering (iyzeh, to .see ihb: 
pkce’armcd with pieces, from one of the sinps which had left Kng- 
land with us in 17^8. They were Ihos^- w})ich had belonged to the 
( ormorant, an eighteen-guii ship, whicli had run agroiiiid near Ho- 
sc'tta, at the entrance of the Nile, and c»f wdiicli the bVcncIi had 
tiikeii possession. 


Tiik Land of Love-J* 

* Oh, Love no habitant of earth thou art.' — Byron . 

And dost thou ask where Love is found 
Unchangeable and pure. 

And free from Passion’s rankling wound, 
From liuman ills secure ? — 

If there’s a land where Love*^ sweet lot 
For ever smiles and changeth not ? 


* \Mien the Frencli troops descended from Upper Fgypt, some gre- 
nadiers of the 21 st Regiment of Jdght Infantrv pasdetl near the country- 
house of Ibrahim Bey, w'hcrc the remains oi General Klebcr rcposecl, 
cried,, with an accent of the moi^t intense grief and regret, ‘ V nla cM, 
quHl mm faudroU* • , 

t From ‘ Ada, and other Poems,’ by Mary Ann Browne. 

’ X 2 
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Oh ! do not aak 5 but look and soi' 

If thou ciin’ht find a place, 

Where Love lives on in purity. 

Without a darkening trace 
Of selfish feeling on its name. 

Of sorrow’s mists, to dim Its flame. 

Turn, turn thee to the southern lands : 

Say, ha^t thou found it there 
Boast they Love’s smiling rosy bands. 
Without a thorn of care ? 

J<o ! — Passion’s stops hav'c o’er them been 
I’o mar the beauty of the scene. 

As flow the lava’s burning waves — 

As bursts the eartlujuakc’s shock, — 

80 coine the })assions o’er their slaves. 
E’en like their own shoe. 

Blasting each flower its breath goes o’er. 
Breathing destruction to the core. 

And search through the luxurious East, — 
Hast thou yet found the gem ? 

Smiles it amidst yon costly feast ? 

Decks it tliat diadem ? 

"No ! — here tlic tyrant man looks down 
On woman, wlio'should share his throne. 

(hizo on the regions of the north j 
And, in that chilly clime, 
jNIark if the seraph shitieth forth 
IJntinged by woe or crime, — 

Ah ! here, too, sorrow often flings 
Her gloomy fetters o’er his wings. 

Not even in our own sweet isles 
(Jan wc the spirit claim ; 

Sometimes o’er us he gently smilus. 

With ]jure and holy flame : 

’Tis but the glory of his eye. 

That looks ou‘u» in passing by. 

Pure Love is not of mortal birth. 

Nor oft to mortals given ^ 

Sometimes it waves its wings o’er earth. 
But oh I its home is heaven ! 

There — Inuiian cares and crimes above— 
Thwx is ilie land of deathless Love ! * 
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\Vk have no doubt that the title of lliis ])apoi* will startle many of 
oi5 renders, who perhaps never dreamt that lluire could he such a 
(-(justantiiiople, aiiion^ the indolent Turks — the 
inveterate enemies to Aery species of improvement, especially when 
originating^ among the (xiaours. TS'evcrthclcss, we can assure them, 
tliat tliere is a press at (Constantinople, which was established in the 
lJM9th year of- the Medjira, (l7-(> — ^7"^7,) and has \u)W actually 
sent forth, for the instruction of the reading Moslems, no less than 
sixty-eight W’orks, in the space of nearly a century. 

The last of these works is on anatomy and mc(Jieine, the lirst of 
the kind ever yet published in the Turki di dominions in the Turkish 
language. ‘ This species of revolution in the opinions of Musul- 
mans,' says INI. Bianchi, '' (to wiiom we are indebted tor the iufor- 
malioTi contained in this article,) ‘nnist particularly surj^rise Orioii' 
talists, and per>ons who. hj a long residence in the Kast, have be- 
«H)mc aetjuainted with the aversion this people entertain even for 
the most nsefid things, if tlicy are not in tb(‘ spirit of the Koran, 
and come from infidels. Their passive and blind obedience towards 
their* IJlcumhs, whose political interest ever tended to fetter and 
paralyse the sj)irit of the nation, — tl|cir prejudices and religious 
scruples against any re[)rcsontation of the human body, — tlieir reli- 
gion, which forbids them the touching of blood as a source of im- 
purity, — the law, wdiich opj)oses the opening of cori)ses under every 
circumstance 5— in short, the idea of predestination, w’hieli cdianges 
insensibility and improvidence into religious virtues, had hitherto 
formed insurmountable barriers to the progress of anatomy and 
surgery.’ 

But emulation, that main-spring of human action, and wdtliout 
which man would never have emerged from his first state of bar- 
barism, has at last ms\nifested its power over the indolent Turks ; at 
least upon one of lhem,t who, feeling ashamed of tlie inferiority of 
his countrymen in matters of this kind, compiled this work on ana- 
tomy, chiefly from French authors, and obtained the Sultan’s sanetio'ii 
for its publication through the imperial press. 

It forms one stout folio volume, of about 300 pages. But the 
most remarkable circumstance attendijig the publication of this book 

* Notice sur Ic premier ouvrage d*An atomic ct dc IVIddccine, im- 
>rim6 cn Tiirc k Constantinople, en 1820, intitule ‘ Miroir des Corps duns 
’Anatomie de l%oininc, &c. Par T. II. Bianchi. Paris, 1824.' 

t Chftni-Zadeli MchemmeiVAta-OulUdi, an Uleinali, and son of a 
Hekim-bashi, or chief physician of the empire, who hud been sent by 
his father to study in Italy. 
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is, in spite of Turkish prejudice, it is accom]3auied by fifty-six 
coppcr-]date enfijravinj^s, in which, although badly executed, the 
whole man, in all his anatomical parts, is faithfully represented. 

Whether this sudden infraction u]3on ancient prejudice and habit 
may prove the harbinger of cu ili-^ation among the 'Furks, we will 
not venture to predict j but, situated as they arc, wilh respect to 
their revolted rayas (Christian subjects) on pne hand, 
sians and Persians on the other, we may hitzard the opinion, that 
cither they must very speedily become zealous proselytes of Euro- 
pean civilisation, or, within a few years, they will be blotted out 
from the iiKip of nations. 

As our notice is not intended for a medical publication, wc ab- 
stain from giving any extracts from the^body of the work 5 but its 
first prefac'o is such a choice morceau, that we cannot resist the 
temptation of giving onr readers a faithful translation of it, such as 
has been furnished by M- Ihanchi : 

^Medicine and anatomy are clemcntiiry sciences, and the object 
of study in general. These sciences are those of the learned, of 
corporations and religions. Not only have they been acknowledged 
by sages and people of sound jiidguient, to be nothing but the 
Seeking after truth, but, even in the most ancient times, they have 
been considered as precious and honourable sciences. The advan- 
tages rcfjulling from them are not merely confined to the human, 
species 3 but, by the icstinu/ny of the learned, their iniluence like- 
wi'^e embraces the whole of the worshippers of God, and all crea- 
ted beings. But it is especially modern medicine, the benefits of 
which arc incontestible, and anatomy, founded on attention and 
exactness, which, by the true assertion of physicians, have arrived 
to such a degree of perfection, that all which (now-a-days) con- 
cerns the treatment of» internal diseases, the dressing of wounds 
and ulcers, and the healing of infirmities, is, by an incomparable 
and admirable arrangement (of the rules of the art,) safe against 
every doubt, and exempt from danger for those who are called to 
the practice of jthese sciences, c 

‘ It is under these considerations, that KhamscHchani-Zadeh has 
laid at the foot of the supreme throne, the three following books^ 
bound up in one volume. 

' The J udge, by excellency, he who is the regulator of the laws 
of the state, the Plato of the empire and the Califate, the sovereign 
to whom destiny hath revealed science and wisdom, the Sultan of 
Sultans, endowed with the virtue of Solomon, the monarch whose 
glory calls to mind the time of Khosroes, the king of kings^ clothed 
with the powet of the age of Jemshid, the Sult||ii, or Sultan's 
son, the Valiant Sultan, Mahinudh-Kban, son of the glorious Sultany 
Abdul-Hamid-Khan, (May the sun of his power never cease to en- 
lighten the course 6f his victories and his glorious eatei^lised t) 
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his Majesty, our lord, in short, having deigned, for several days, 
to examine and weigh, with exactness and discernment, all the truths 
contained in the above-mentioned book, found that, independent of 
the great utility it might yield to the Ottoman Empire, (whose 
duration is eternal,) and the Musuhnans, it had not yet been [irc- 
ceded by any kind of work, the advantage of which could bo com- 
pare^^P^j and that, as such, it v as wortliy of being numbered 
among thc'^^rocious .'/\d innumerable productions which have dis- 
tinguished his fortunate reign, llis Majesty, moved by all these 
motives of general good, considered it from tluit moment, of the 
greatest importance, that the work should be printed and published 
under his supreme protection. This determination tended to prove 
the precept : Kings are inspired. 

* The lignres necessary for the work having been put in order 
and corrected by the author, he issued a haHl^-hnmaijoun {hatri- 
scherifj) marked with the signs of wisdom and happiness, by order 
of which, the work was to be ])rinfed at the irnperial library. 
ErOm that moment, the ancient and well-beloved servant of the 
Sultan, he who was nourished in [nirity and sincerity, under the 
vshadow of the protecting phmnix of his Highness, one of the 
keepers of the archiv es, and head of the direction of the inijicrial 
printing- office, Esseid Ahdnl liakhinty after having pronounced the 
Hismilldhi^' set immediately to work. But wluit was ])ur(ly the 
result of llie miraculous powtir (if his Majesty was, that, without 
being under the necessity of having recourse to foreign means, 
we succeeded, with the assistance of (lod, and ])y uniting the nu- 
merous artists which this metropolis of Constantinople contains, 
in having thfe recpiisitc drawings engraved upon lifty-six coj)per 
plates. On the other hand, the daily corrections of tlie author 
caused the printing of the work to be soon accomplished. At last, 
(thanks be to (lod, who knows every thing,) this book was en- 
tirely linisbcd, and given over to the binder, in the month of Eedjeb, 
1*235, (April, May, 18*20.) This justice is due to it, that, for the 
useful things which it contains, no other productions which have 
distinguished the roign of his Majesty can be compared to it. It 
is, without doubt, that which has procured to his slave, (the fui- 
thor,) under the shadow of his power, the numerous rewards with 
which he has deigned to honour him. • ♦ 

^May God, whose power is infinite, be, to the day of judgment, 
the support of our lord and master, the Emperor, and may He, 
for the good of Musulnuins, perpetuate his power, and prolong his 
precious days ! Such are the vows which I form, in honour of the 
prince of prophets.* 


* The Turks never begin a work of any importaiure wfthout saying 
or writing: * Bismillah emfhmm ‘In the name of the aU- 

mercifiil God.* • 
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Wc cannot bettor conclude our article, than by adding a list of 
the sixly-oigbt works that luivo been i)ublishcd in the Turkish 
languagi*, which, wc hope, will be of advantage to the Oriental 
scholar. 

1. Tohfvi-lJLkihar ji As fa r-ul-Uah<n \ — History of the Maritime 

Wars of the Ottomans, by Hadji Khalfa ; 1 vol. 4to., published 1141 
of the. Iledjira (17^b.) ^ 

2. Vancouli’s Arabic and Turkish l)ictionaf,Jy ; 2 volsvlo!., 1 141 

( 1728 .) 

a. Tariklii Sdah. — .Tonrnal of the Traveller, or History of the 
AVar of the .\fghan*^, translated from the Latin woyk of the Mis- 
sionary, KruMnski ; I vol. sm. Uo., 1M2 (172J).) 

4. Tankhi UnuJi Gat hi . — History of the West Indies, and the 
Discovery of the Ne\v W'orld, (plates,) sn])])oscd to be translated 
from the I'rcnch 5 ,l vol. i-m. Ito., 1 142 (1729.) 

5. Tarikhi Tunin' Cnrs^man . — History of Timur, the (reorgian, 
translated from the Arabic of Ihn Arabchah, by Kazim Zadch^ 
1 vol. sni. Ito., U42 (1/29.) 

(j. Tarikhi Misri Cadiin vc Djedid . — History of Ancient and 
Modern Egypt, by Sohcli Eifendi ; 2 vols. sm. 4to., 1112 (1729.) 

7. Gnlchrni Khiilrfa . — History of the Kah.fs, translated from 
the Arabic, by TS'a/ani Zadeb Eifendi ; 1 vol. mu. fol., I N3 (1730.) 

8. Turkish French Hrauuiiar, by Jloldcrmann 5 1 \oL sm. -Ito., 

1143 (1730.)^' ' ^ • 

9. NizamU JJincm , — llule ^)f Fondnet in the Government of 
Nations, by Ibrahim Eifendi ; sm. tto., 1111 (1/31.) 

10. Fuizati Mikuatisie . — Of the i\)\ver and Use of the Mariner’s 
("oui])ass, compiled fiom Latin books, by Ibrahim .Eifendi ; siu. 
4to. (j)lates), 1111 (1/31.) 

1 1. Kitabi Djihannuma * — Alirror of the World 5 a geographical 
work, with .'59 maps and charts, by Kialibtsbelebi, or Hadji Khalfa^ 
1 vol. fok, 1 1 ir> (1732.) ‘ 

12. Takviincd-Turarikh. — C'bronological Tables, by the same 
author 5 I vol. fol., 1113 (17:53.) 

13. Tarikhi J^'ainia. — Naima’s Aniuils of tlje Ottoman Empire, 
from 1001 (ir>92') to IO70 (l(;59)3 - vols. fol., III7 (1734.) 

14. Tarikhi Tashid. — Ha.^hid\s Annal.s of the Ottoman Empire, 
from 1171 (I3(i0) to 4 134 ^1721) 5 2 voL. fol., 1147 07^4.) 

15. Tarikhi Tshdctn Zadcli , — Ti helebi Zadeh’s Anufils of the 
Ottoman Emjjire ^ a ((/iiiiniialion of the former till 1141 (1/28); 
1 vol. fol., 1153 (17 10.) These thre^ authors were impend histo- 
rians. 

13. Gnzevat Bosnia . — Account of the Campaign in Bosnia against 
the Au strians, from 1733 to 1739, by Oman Eifendi ; 1 vol, sm. 
. 4m., 1151 (i;iJ),. 

V. ^ 

* This work is only ineiuioiiod here, a??'having boon priiilecl by the 
Imperial press of Consttuiiinoplc, . 
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17. Firen^iti Churi. — IVrsian and Turkisli Dictionary, much es- 
teemed, (author unknown); '2 v(dh. tol., 1155 ( L7 M2.) 

18. Lo^fate J'ancoulL — Second edition of \ anc<»uii’s Dictionary; 
‘2 \ols, ibl., lHi9 (1755-5^.) At this period printing was inter- 
rupted for forty-three years ; not, as was asscrled at tlie period, in 
consequence of the rebellion of the copyists, hut of the deatli of 
tlic dira^to r, Ibrahim, of liis suecessta* and di 'ciple, t’a/i Ibrahim, 
and Tifcc^ilts of the yar, which liircw the establishment into obli- 
vion. Tt was, however, revived by the Sultan Abdid-leauiid ; and 
the first work published, we find, is a continuation of the Aiuials 
of the Empire^ from IIU (17‘2S) to 11,09 (17 hi), by Ihrec 
aiilh(jrs, under the title : 

19. Tankhi Sand ve Chaf^mr ve Snhbi. — In one folio volinne, 
printed in 1 199 (l/SI.) 

*20. Tarikhi Izzi. — A eontimiation of the forpier, by I//i, till 
the year lUiV; (17 ">1) ; I vol. fob 1199 (1781.) 

*21. Irahil Kiajie.' — Connnentary on the celebrated (iraininatical 
'freatise, Kialle, of Jbnil Iladjil), by Zeni Zadeb ; I voJ. ^Ito., 
1*200 (1785.) 

*2*2. A Translation of Vaubriii on Mines; plates, I vol. fob. 1*20*2 
(1787.) 

*23. A Treatise <u\ tlio same subject. 

‘21. A Translation of liUlittc’s Art of War; 1 \ob tf>b, 120*2 
(17K7.) • 

*25. A ditto of Tnnpiet’.s 'Freatise on. Practical Manmuviv, 1 vol. 
Hvo., same year. 

*2(), *27. 'IVo other Translations from French AJilitary works, of 
the same jierkid. 

*28. Lchedjtd EUoc>;ai. — An Arabic, Persian, and Turkish Die- 
tioimry, by Mohammed Essad Eflcndi ; I vol. tbb, 1*210 (1795.) 

*29. SoH-risalesi. — A 'JVe.atise on Hydraulics, in the vicinity of 
Constantinople, by the Dervish Halid ; 1*21*2 (1797*) 

30. Subhai Soubian, (Children’s llosary.) — Aral^ie and Turkish 
A^ocabulary; 1 vol. 8vo., 1*21*2 (I707.) 

31. To/{fei rc6/ii.j— J^ersian and ^'urkisli Ak)cabulary 3 8vo., 
1*213 (1798.) 

3*2, Tabic of the New llegnlation for the Ottoman Eiinpirc, by 
Mahmud EfFendi ; printed by Abdurranpam ErTendi, new Director 
of the Printing Establishment, and Professor of Geometry and 
Algebra; fol., P213 (1799.) 

34. Cherhi Tohfei Vebhi, — Qoinraentary on the Work of A'cbhi, 
by Ahmed Haiti Etfcndi ; l^ir> (1800.) 

35. Telhhis id ech Rial. — A Treatise on Mining, by Hus-oiii 
-Rifki Tauiani ; fivo., 1*21.5 (1800.) 

3f;. EtrUalci Filhimlese. — -Treatise on Practieal/ieometry ; 4to., 

(plates,) 1*217 (180*2.) ^ 

37. Tables of Logari thins ; 8vo., (no date.) 

38. Calculation 'Concerning the Projection* of Bombs, reduced 
into a tabular form ; 8vo., (no dtitc.) 
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30. A Translation of Bonnycastle's Principles of Geometry j (no 
date.) 

40. A ditto of his Elements of Practical Geometry ; (no date.) 

41. Imfilian Etmuhendesin . — Examination of Geometrists, by 
Hii.sseia Rifki ; 4to., P2!7 (180‘2-) 

4*2. Izharnl Esrar, (Manifestation of the ISecrets.) — A Grarnma- 
tieal work, by Bcrcgli. 

43. Mirat Jzhar , — Com men tar ics on Hfercgli’s (ffainmar, by 
Zeni Zadeh j 1^2 IS (IS03.) 

44. Custom-house Tariff, by Anthony Fontone, in the Russian 

service 5 17 (l'S02.) ^ 

45. A Diatribe of the Engineer, Mustapha, on the present state 
of the Sciences at Constantinople 5 1218 (1803.) 

46. A (Jeographicnl Atlas, of twenty-four Maps, with Explana- 
tions, translated from the English ; 1 vol. large fol., 1219 (1804.) 

47* Uisfilri Berfriicn , — \n Abridgment of the Precepts of the 
Mohammedan Ueligifm ; sm. 4to., 1218 (1803.) 

48. Churooi Kssalat, (Conditions of IVayer.) — An Elementary 
Rook on Religion ; Hvo., 1219 (1804.) 

49. Djerherei Moliammedie . — A Commentary on Religion, by 
Reregli, (much esteeiuod) 3 1219 (1804.) 

50. Tarikhi t'asif . — Vasif s Annals of the Empire, from 1166 
(1752) to 1187 (1773) ; 1219 (1804.) 

51. Feraid td Fevaid . — A work on Religion, by Alimcd Moliani- . 
rnedKminj 4 to., 1220 (180.V.) 

.52. Chvhri Aearnd 1\jedid cl Bergueri . — A work on Grammar 
and Logic, by Mustapha, son of Ibrahim ; 1220 (1805.) 

5.3. A work on the same subjeet, and with the -same title, by 
Hussein ben Ahmed Zeni Zadeli; 1220 (1805.) 

54. FAburhan . — On Arabic Logic, by Ismael EfFendi 3 1221 

( 1806 .) 

55. Fldoorrer FAmuntekhahet . — ^A very useful work on Philology, 
by the Dervish Hafid ; 4to., 12^ (1806.) 

56. Cherhi Izihar vl Jsrar . — A .second edition of Zeni Zadeh’$ 
Commentaries on Rercgli’s Grammar; 1224 (1809.) 

57- C/ierhul Fevaid hiaie . — Grammatical Ckiminentaries, by Ibni 
Malck ; (no date.) 

'58. Kitah el Harem. — A« Commentary on the preceding work; 
1226 (1811.) 

59. Sarf Djnmlesi . — A complete Course of Grammar; 1233 
(1818.) 

60. Kitabi Menasik Elhadj , — ^Book of Ceremonies for the Pil- 
grims who resort to Mecca, by Elhadji Mohammed Edib ben Mo- 
hammed, a Dervish; 1232 (1818.) 

61. Che^htd AkauCul Azedire , — Commentaries on the Dogmas of 
the Azedites, by the celebrated 8hcikh Djelal Eddine Eddevani ^ 
1233 (1818.) 

62. Eloothanios E^basit Mer^djeniet el Kamoo^.'^h. translation- of 
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Ibe Arabic Dictionary, known to Oriental scholars by the title of 
‘ Kamoiis’ (the sea), by Abnl Kemal Ksseid yMiincd Vssini, transla- 
tor r)f the ‘ Durhani KathI,’ /No. 'rids dictionary, the larg-est. 

in existence, coiisistiiu*- of three iiuniense folio \ olmnes, was pub- 
lished in I'm (ISIS.) 

Three Treatises on the Arabic Grammar : autlior unknown j 

t)L (ik)ssary of Difani’s ( ommentary on the Dogmas, by Molla 
ralembevi ; dto., Vm (IHIH.) 

6o. Appendix, or 8u})plcment to the Glossary, entitled Teshib, 
by iMir Abul reth Kssaidi ; O.iO (lot3-t t), 4to., (1S18-19.) 

()6. Appendix to the (ilossary AJir Teshib, of the ( ommentary of 
Devani, cojitaining the work of Abdul- Adhadi, by Abdul Galein- 
bevi; 4to., vm (lSlH-t9.) 

()t. 8ilciiti*s Appendix, or Supplement, to the Glossary of (!hiali, 
on the Gominentary of Teftasani, relative to the Dogmas of Nesseti; 
4to., Vi;3t (1818-19.) 

t)8. Mirat el ohd Ji Icrliril azmi ‘oisaife. — 4’ho medical work 
mentioned above ; printed at tlie press of Seulari, and presented to 
the Sultan in 1'235 (IS'io.) 


S O X X K T. 

Nov Spring again a[»pears, in green array, 
Trunk’d in her daisy -starred robe of pride. 
Crown’d with fiir lily-l)ells a maiden bride*, 
All blooming for the arms of merry May, 

Now tuiieth every throstle up his lay 
Along the hawthorns of the hedgerow- side ; 
y\nd thciuiorn-soaiing lark may be descried, 
Upcalling shepherds to the task of day. 

Why do I look upon the danchig tlijong 
With vacant eye, as one who seeks, nor finds 
Mirth ill the laugh, nor music in the song } 

Is it that I alone, .amongst the hinds, 

Do seek that sympathy which doth belong 
To pensive evening, and congenial minds r 
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A raiv of blacks, sti^iimtiscd by Knropcans with the rqjroach of 
inferiority, have been elevated, by their courage, to the rank of a 
free pecijilc. Their hag hies in the sea of the Antille!^?,V)^. their 
,'incleii I metropolis it self has been eompelledf to aekn(T5f]ecigo their 
indot)cnden(*e. Tin’s is the rat e which now occupies the island of 
liayti, and from which we- are called u])oii to decide, whether it be 
actually triiQ^ that the ?>Iakcr intended to imprint, ou tlic front of the 
African, the symbols of slavery and degradation. Jiut, does the 
volume before us contain the documents which are necessary to 
direct our judgment ? lias the author been uninfluenced by hatred 
and prejudice? Docs he hold the balance even, between the plan- 
ters who arc now the victims of those whom they oppressed, and 
the sla\ cs who hold their former tyrants in ahoyaiice ? Wc think 
not. Air. Franklin is not the im})artial historian we could wish, 
for tlie people of liayti, wlio, having scarcxdy entered on the ca- 
reer of civilisition, cannot, without manifest injustice, be com- 
]jarcd with those of Fngland or of France. 

'fhe historical account of St. J^omingo, which occupies the first 
two hundred and seventy pages of Mr. Franklin’s work,. reaches i\o 
furtlier back than the year 17 Si), the date of the first insurrectional 
moveuionts of the planters of St. Domingo against the authority of 
France. We must, therefore, have recourse to other \vritings, to 
become acijuainted with the ])revious condition of the colony. 

'I'hc Vgucres were the first known inhabitants of Ilayti. The 
Caraibs subsecpicntly made a coiupicst of the island, and established 
themselves in it, by alliance with the daughters of the vanquished. 
They formed a numerous and quiet nation, when the Spaniards 
landed in their midst, inassacrcd^.thein without mercy, and repaired 
the ruined population by the inqiortation of negro slaves from 
the coasts of Africa. At length some pirates, for the most part 
French, and known in American story by thc*hame of Buccaneers, 
having Cftcapcd from the ravages of war, established themselves on 
tlij? we^itern side of the, islaijjd : they liad recourse to their mother- 
country for laws and for wives, while their numbers were swollen 
by prostitutes and convicts, whom the law would have condemned 
to punishment and ignominy. Under these immoral, cruel, and 
avaricious men, the colony was covered with slaves, and the negro 
trade assumed an activity proportioned to the general eagerness for 
wealth. 


^ Tlie Present stato of Ilayti, vvitli Pemarks on its Agriculture, Cdm- 
nicrcc, Laws, Religion, Finances, and Population. Ry James Frank- 
lin. fc. Hvo. pp. 120.' Murray. Loudon, 1828. 
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The first pL'inters, establi.-.lied iis were, in ninnliers, 

on a country which, accordini^ to the calculations id’ ]Mr. Franklin, 
is at least four hundred miles loni^. and one hundred and sixty 
broad, could easily acquire exten'^ive estates : they divided the 
whole soil among theinselvcs, in such a manner t’uat few middling 
or small houses were to be seen. The conceiitration of their pro- 
perty, and the identity of their interests, ])laeed rich'‘s in their very 
hiuid^^r^de ensued, follow'cd l)y the dislinctiou of ranks 3 and tlie 
population c/f St. DoiVingn were subdivided inio hl^lt wh'itrs, or 
rich laud-owners, low whiles, com[)o-e(l of lawyers, trado^uieu, 
clerks, people of business, &c. men of colour, and stores, all de- 
testing' one anotlicr, and im])osing every thing wdiich vvis vexatious 
and disagreeable on the class iiumcduitely beneath iheui. 

Now' broke out the Frouch Rcvolutioii 3 (lie hit^Ji whiles adoptt'J 
the principles of it with eiitlmsiasni. Opprc's^ed by the metropolis’, 
they seized the opportunity of recovering their rights ■ aiul, being 
thwarted by the refusals of the mother -eoiintry, (lu'y ivl); l*rd. in- 
depeuKlence was the object of their wishes, ])nt only for iheb' own 
enjoyment 3 for they excluded the low whites from the advantages 
to which they themselves aspired. d'he low whiles, ab(», wore 
desirous of liberty ; l;ut w<'re, likewi‘ 0, inipnidod enougli to se[)«i- 
raic themselves frotn the men of colour, who, in their turn, no 
less greedy of political rights, would have tlu)nght it derogatory to 
sjiarx; them with the free blacks. And these, as selfish jis the mu- 
lattoes and the wdiitcs, had no thought for some time of admitting 
to an c(iual enjoyment of the blesjdngs of freedom, rlicir fin'iuer 
eompanions in sorrow, — the slave po])iiIation, formed in 1 7 SI), and 
consisting of about four hundred and eighty thousand souls, a num- 
ber nearly dodble that of the free i.uhabitants. 

ft w'as impossible to prevent distnrbunco from speedily arising in 
the bosom of a pco])lo, composed t»f elements s(j licterogeneous, 
and excited at *)nec l^y pride and interest,’ by jealousy and malice, 
For a considerable time, the slave* remained traiuiuil spectator.s of 
the bloody scenes to which the free population were abandoned : 
^ So great,’ says a French writer, ^is the weight with which slavery 
overwhelms the soul 3 so powerful the spell which the submission 
of many generations atiaches to the name of master.’ Rut, in- 
stigated by the cnii.ssaries of Spain, tlyi^y also aspired to be frtx" ; 
they flew to arms 5 lire and sword spread, like a torrent, from oiie 
end of the colony to the other 3 and the white men lirst, and afier- 
words the men of colour, fell beneath the weapons of the blacks. 

The beginning of the Haytian Ifevt)lutioii makes one shudder: it 
forms one unint(‘rrupted scries of dreadful crimes, massacres, con- 
flagrations, and reprisals, on which it were odious to dwell. It was 
not till after the accc.ssion of ^roussaint ffOuvertiwe to yovver, that 
the insurrection was organised ; aud it is not till wc come to this 
period; that the work of Mf. Franklin; confused and encuiuberod in 
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its early chapters, affords any thing like order, clearness^ and in- 
terest ; combined, by tlie by, with too inuoh partiality in favour of 
the whites, and some severity against the blacks. 

Toussaint L’Ouverturc, whose glory Mr. Franklin vainly endea- 
vours to depreciate, ])ut an end to the destruction and bloodshed 
which laid waste his country. The vvliites were recalled, and order 
w^as re-cstal)lished 3 and he was governing the people in peace, and 
preparing them for liberty, when Nfipoleon accompli she{^^?^,con- 
quest of St. Domingo, llic ruin of 'FoussVint, and the absolute 
triumph of the white skin. 'J'he blacks bravely withstood the 
Kuropcan soldiers that were sent against ibem 3 and General 
Leclerc, not»* being able to effect their subj ugatioitj entered into a 
treaty with them : when, to his shame, to the eternal shame of 
Na})oleon, in violation of his sw'orn faith, he took possession of the 
person of 'I'oussaint, and sent him to France, where he ended his 
days in the cells of a prison. 

The arrest of 'roussaint became the signal for a new w%'ir. The 
blacks again flew to arms 3 the men of colour united themselves 
with them 3 the war-liKe Dessalines assumed the command 3 and 
the IVench army w^as utterly cut down. 

Dessalines was assassinated by his own lucn. Hayti was divided; 
the southern ]iurt n'solving itself into a republic, under the authority 
of President IVtion, while the north, adopting the monarchical form, 
elected Cfliristophc for its king. Christophe, wdiose coert'ive systena 
Mr, Franklin w’ariiily eulogii^es, at the same time endeavouring to 
justify his odious tyranny, died by assassination, and his short-lived 
kingdom was united to the republic under the successor of Petion, 
M. Poycr, of whom our author draws no very flattering portrait : 

'Jean Vierre Hover, who succeeded the late president, Petion^^^ 
and who consequently became chief of the countries of his prede- 
cessor and df Christopht? united, is a native of Port au Prince, and 
is about forty-eight or fifty years of age. He is a mulatto, but 
.somewdiat darker Hum the people of tliat class. iJis father, a man 
of good repute, and possessed of some wealth, w’^as a store-keeper 
and a tailor in that city. 1 1 is mother was a qpgress of the Congo 
country in Africa, and had been a slave in the neighbourhood. He 
joined the cause of the Commissioners Santhonnx and Polverel, with 
whom he retired, after the arrival of the English, to Jacmel, when, 
he joined General Uigaud, whom he accompanied to France, after 
the submission of the south to the authority of Toussaint. On hiS 
voyage thither he was captured by the Americans, during the short 
dispute between France and the United States, and, after the adjust- 
ment of the dilFerences between those two powers, he was released. 
Having resided in France some time, he, with many other person^ 
of colour, attached himself to the expedition of Le Clere, and 
accompanied that armament for the subjugation of the colony: buti' 
on the death of that general, he joined Petion, who succcssiy^ljr 
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appointed him to be his aid-de-cainp, private sccretarya chief of his 
staff, general of the arrondisscment of J^)rt au Prince, and finally 
uamed him for his successor in the presidential chair. 

" Boyer is below the middle size, and very slender ; his visage is 
far from being pleasing, but he has a quick eye, and makes a good 
use of it, for it is incessantly in motion. His constilulion is weak, 
and he is afflicted with a local disease, which compels him to be 
eveeedjiir.ly abstemious, lie is fond of parade and exterior orna- 
ments, as is'the custrr<f of the country; but he docs not display his 
propensities for them, except in compelling those of his staff and 
household to ap])ear in all their embellishments. He is but little 
seen among his.»people, except on a Sunday, when he appears at the 
bead of his troops, and, after reviewing them, he rides through the 
city, attended by a cortege of olHcors and guards, lie exceed- 
ingly vain of his person, and imagines that it is attractive and cap- 
tivating, and that liis manners are irresistible.’ 

In the second part of his work, Mr. Franklin gives a picture ot 
the moral, intellectual, aiid [lolitical condition of the ]jopulation of 
Ilayti. In the one hundred and forty pages which he has devoted 
to this subject, bis partiality and injustice, in relation to the citizens 
<»f the infant republic, are more particularly manifest, lie paints, 
in the most revolting colours, tlie ignorance and laziness, debauch- 
ery and corruption, which, if we must believe him, ] ire vail generally 
throughout^ ht. Domingo, and declares that no amelioration has 
taken place among the people since their emancipation : 

* It is indisputable, tliat the declaration of freedom to the slave 
population in Ilayti was tlic ruin of the country, and that it has not 
been attended yvitli those benefits wliieb the sanguine philanthro- 
pists of Europe antieijiated. 'fflie inhabitants have neither ad- 
vanced in moral iiujirovciuent, no.** are their civil rights more re- 
spected j their condition is not changed for the better. They are 
not slaves, it is true, but tliey are suffering under greater depriva- 
tions than can well be imagined, whilst slaves have nothing to 
apprehend, for they are clothed, fed, and receive every medical aid 
in the time of sickness. The free labourer in Ifayti, from innate 
indolence, and from his .state of ignorance, oljtain.s barely enough 
for his subsistence. He cares not lor clothing, and, as to aid under 
sickness, he cannot obtain it; thus he is left* to pursue a course 
that sinks him to a level with the brute creation, and the reasoning 
faculties of the one arc almost inferior to the instinct of the other, 
and will be so until moral in.«truction effect a change. Had the 
Haytians been prepared for freedom by moral and religious educa- 
tion, emancipation might have done them some good ; but, even then, 
they would not have made much progress, unless agriculture had 
been legally imposed as a duty, and the (iovenim^nt enforced all 
the laws enacted for punishing negligence and disobedience. I 
have never yet been able to discover in Hayti, that Jhe blacks, since 
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their emancipation, have improved in the extraordinary degree 
which they arc sometimes represented to have done. It is pro- 
bable, that those blacks who live in the towns may have improved 
a little. Tlieir intercourse with the strangers who visit the country, 
and their avocations, afibrd them opportunities of improvingj, which 
are denied to their brethren in the interior parts. But to calculate 
the increase of improvement from the progress of those in the 
towns, is wrong. The whole mass of the people must be taken, 
and then, if the measure of moral improvement be si^SfFtaified, it 
will not be found to exceed one in fifteen. The state of ignorance 
prevailing among the people in the mountains and the interior parts, 
is almost iufonccivablc. If appears as if the wo^k of civilisation 
had not commenced, and that the people had not taken one volun- 
tary step towards improving themselves in any one thing. either 
is there one sfep taken by the Government to force some degree of 
attention to those duties tliat may eventually improve them, unless, 
since the conviction of their own impolitic system of governing, 
the Code Rural should effect that change which ought to have^lbeeii 
accomplished before.’ ^ 

, We are far from wishing to insinuate that, with liberty, the 
people of liayti have come into possession of every virtue. We do 
not deny that they may have their vices ; that they may be super- 
stitious, ignorant, idle, and even corrupt. But these are faults 
which INIr. Franklin has exaggerated, and are, besides, f,he legacies 
of their former masters, from which they have not yet had time lo* 
purge themselves. For, though to regain his freedom nothing is 
required in the slave but a few^ acts of courage or desperation, he 
cannot recover tin; dignity of man without reason and reflection, 
those moral (jualities, the developcment of which, in u mind that has 
been laid prostrate by slavery, is uniformly very gradual. ‘The moral 
state of the ])cople,’ says l\fr. Franklin, ‘ is at the lowest possible 
ebb.’ Why ! would not their deepest corruption he the fruit of the 
example which they received from the whites ? And vrhere is Mr, 
Franklin’s consistency in condemning so bitterly, towards the close 
of his volume, the v'cry thing which he attempts to excuse in one 
of his first chapters, w’hcn he says : • 

‘ The proprietors and planters of all denominations had arrived 
4 t a very high state of afiluence, their plantations were extensive, 
in a high state of cultivation ; thus possessing a soil rich and pro*f 
duclive, in a climate particularly favoi^fable for elevation, their: 
wealth scarcely knew - any limits. Bu^unfortunat^, their 
ners and habits became relaxed and depraved, in proportion us they 
advanced in afiluence and prosperity. Proud, upstere, dtid volup- 
tuous, they often committed acts wdiieh humanity must condemn 5 
and, in the season of agihitioii and disappointment, when the con- 
tending fuctioiis at home and abroad were end^vouring to undprr 
mine them, they, perhap.s, were led the , infiiction of exclusive 
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punishments^ and to practise an unusual dcp*ce of severity in cxiict- 
ing labour from their slaves. Sensual pleasures had also, at this 
time, become so prevalent as to excite very general disgust. 

' The mass of society had become so depraved, that vice in every 
shape was gloried in, whilst virtue was scarcely known j it cannot, 
thercfojp, J3C a matter of much surprise, that the rude, untaught, 
and iinletteriifd slave, ji j^t emerging from liis savage customs, should 
be led by example to imbibe the vicious habits, and indulge the loose 
and ungovernable propensities, which characterised his master. 

' The ignorant cultivators give themselves no concern about pro- 
curing moral education for tlieir children j and on the score of re- 
ligion they seldom feel the least anxiety, for three-fourths of them 
are at this moment as rank idolaters as their forefathers were in 
Africa. 

^ In the towns also, it should be understood, the people are 
mostly engaged in some mercantile avocations, or else tliey are 
handicraftsmen, or persons holding some civil or military appoint- 
ments. They, therefore, have not only an opportunity of educating 
their children, being contiguous to the schr)ols, but they have the 
pecuniary means for doing so. The cultivators in the country have 
neither 5 money, in particular, they never liave, except just as 
nipch as the sale of their vegetables, on a Sunday, brings them, 
but which is generally disposed of in, payment for the salt provi- 
sions, and the supply of taflia, required for their weekly consump- 
tion. They have no reserve for purposes of improvementj nor are 
they taught to improve j but the Government seems to consider, 
that to keep them in ignorance is the most secure w^ay to insure 
tranquillity and repose to the country. That such is the feeling of 
the Government, I think, is quite evident from the one hundred and 
seventy-eighth article of the Code Rural, whicli I have given be- 
fore, and which orders that children shall be sent to their fathers, 

to follow their condition of life.” As long, therefore, as their 
parents continue in ignorance and inmiorality, it ivS clear that the 
children have no meafls of profiting by a good example. It is the 
prevailing sentiment of the people of colour, that the blacks should 
he kept in their present state of ignoraiy,e, and so long as the G«- 
vemment is composed of [>eople of the former class, the latter will re- 
main in their .{p^^ent abject-^ndition. As the negro is now situated, 
he is in a wori^fe state of de^adatiOn than the slave ^ for, although he 
is free, he is almost excluded from the general mass of the popula* 
tion $ he is marked witli the name of freedom, whilst he actually 
groans under despotism and oppression. In this state he is likely 
to remain until some general change be effected ^in Hayti which 
shall place him in a«state of unresisted intercourse witlythe more 
enlightened portion of the pqople# by which he maj^be taught pro- 
perly to estimate the value of lil^rty, and made to participate iu 
those blessings which it is wont to diffuse. , 

.Oriental Herald, Folil. Y 
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‘ I do not know a circumstance that shows more clearly the back- 
ward state of knowledge aijd education in Ilayti, than the little pro- 
gress made hy the representatives of the peojde in the Senate and 
in the (Chamber <»f Communes, for there are many of them who 
can neither read nor write. In the senate, out of twenty-four 
members, I could mention four or live who, at the time IJeft the 
island, could not write their names, nay, nor <'ven thefTuutials. It 
may appear strange, that the President, who has the selection of 
the members who occupy seats in the senate, should appoint men 
thus incapable and nnodiicaUd to become his council and advisers. 
However strange this may seem to others, it excites no surprise in 
my mind, bccanse I am convinced, and it is a matter of general 
notoriety, that l>oycr wants only mere passive instruments to obey, 
and not canvass or oj)pf)se any measures emanating from the Go- 
vernment. Out of al)ont seventy-two members eomposing the 
Ghambcr of Gomnmiu‘s, there fire twenty-six ecjually ignorant, and 
their only qualincation seems to be a sullicient degree of pliancy 
to yield a ready assent to any proposition which has been submitted 
by the Ciovernment fur their (consideration. 

* All that (hnernment wants of the members of cither house, is 
to keep up the appearance of legislative deliberation, to give a 
colour to their own ])roeeedings, and form a cloak U' covei* their 
plans of oppression and rapacity. Hie yicrsons selected in the dif* 
ferent (’umimines as represcntativ'cs, are those who have been re- 
commended hy the Ciovernment j for the ])eople have no voice, or, 
what is nearly the samt‘, they dare not raisci it against those whom 
the President has n’eommended to their choice. ’^.Ihese abject ro- 
presenlatives are mere tocjls in the hands of Ciovernment j and, asj 
they are well paid, they care little or nothing for the duties of the 
station to which they ave elevated.’ 

Ignorant oi the henofits of education, the planters gave themselves 
but lit lie nneasiuess about tlie inst ruction of their slaves. The 
troubles whieli followed the revolution have hindered the progress of 
knowledge ; bift it is not true that the Government wish to keep the 
people in ignorance, llayti contains some public schools, and 
printing houses, and ])oss;o-scs native writers of some rejmtation 
in more than one brarudi of literature. The blacks are accused of 
idleness ; but tliey owe this vice to their former master.s. The 
man who emerges from slavery, has a natural horror of labour, 
because task-work was tin source of bis most grievous sufferings, 
and also, because, by seeing his masters immersed in indolence, 
he must have imbibed the notion, that supreme happiness and fe- 
licity consisted^in a state of inactivity. Put we do not agree with 
Mr. IraiYldin in thinking, that the llaytian agriculturist cannot 
succeed withoiJj; the employment of iwicrcive means. Does it not 
appear, even frhmnhe ealeulations of our author himself, that the 
produce of the island has already increased, by one third, between the 
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\ears 18‘21 and J8!2.‘i ? Theft, and corruption, are, moreover, 
vices with which Mr. Franklin reproaches the Haytians ^ but, do 
they not ei|ually exist among the nations of Furojje ? Admitting, 
however, that they arc more ])revalent among the inhabitanls of 
.St. Domingo, is it at all unreasonable to believe, that they are the 
temporary effect of previous events, and independent of the national 
ciiaracter ? 

In this rapid analysis, we have endeavoured to })oint out the spi- 
rit and design of Mr. Franklin’s work. It certainly contains .some 
nseful informatioiiP, but it is evidently hostile to the blaek race of 
St. Domingo. It exaggerates their faults, while it passes by all the 
good cpialitie.s, even their valour and their love of independonee, 
wliich other writers have efuisented to attribute to them. For our 
part, e\en after the perusal of this volnine, we edntinuo fixed in 
tlie persuasion that, before half a century shall have gone by, edu- 
tation and freedom will place the black ])eopIe of llayti on a level 
uith the white inhabitants of Eunipe. 


War Song fou Grkk( k. 

ITp ! rou.se ye, (Trceiaiis, freedom smiles, 
Resound the -'Ong through all )our inlcs 5 
l^p ! rouse ye, (ireciaiis, — prove >e men, 
And freedom will return again. 

ITnsheatli the .sword in freedom's cause 5 
Defend yourselves from despot laws j 
Bestir ye all— lie linn — be bold. 

As were your ancestors of old. 

Your sires, who sleep within their graves. 
Have left their curse for abject slav c.s ; 
Come, arm your.selves ! nor longer be 
KShackled hf Turkish slavery. 

Take every man bis spear in band, — ;; 
Spread (juick example througlpthe land : 
And let your murd’rons foemen feel 
The vcngejinee of vindictive steel. 

Freedom alone can make your isles 
A land of joy — a land of smiles j 
Her peaceful ban tiers, waving round, 

^Vill .soon dry up your gory ground. 

Up ! rouse yc, (irocians ! freedom smiles. 
Resound the songUhrougb all your isles ^ 
Up ! rouse ye, (Jrccians ! prove ye nfeii^ 
And freedom will return again, . 

Y 2 



The Baboon of Chandeiinagore. 

CiiANDERNAOOBE IS ii towii of llindoostiui, situiitod on tlie 'west- 
ern bank of the Ganges^ and somewhat more than teu^jjes distant 
from Calcutta. It possesses some good •j>)uildings^ fSnongst which 
is the Sudder Adaulut, or Court-house, 

It was Hrinly credited by the superstitious Xatives, that this 
edifice wa't haunted by an evil spirit^ and, in consecpicnce of that, 
nobody bad the courage to dwell in it. The house w^as very spa- 
cious, surrounded by a large balcony, and a handsome portico 
formed the entrance. An English gentleman arrived at the place, 
and, disrcgardifjg the \ ulgar credulity, engaged it at the cheap rent 
of thirty rupees a month. A countryman of his, in ii short time 
after, arrived at the same ])lace, and was invited to take up his 
(juarters at the Court-house, his host at the wsame time informing 
him of the current story, which served rather to amuse than terrify 
the nnbclic\ ing auditor. A suite of rooms, comprising bed-room, 
baths, and other conveniences, was allotted to each, which were 
only separated by a capacious hall occupying the intermediate space. 
They both retired to bed, placing but little confideijcc in the ru- 
mour, and entertaining no expectation of a nocturnal visitor*. * 

In the middle of the nig^it, hoNvever, the gentleman who had en- 
gaged the house, was awaked by a cry of ^ Thieves ! Thieves !' pro- 
ceeding from the chamber of his friend, and, instantly springing out 
of bed, he ran to his assistance, an<l Avas told Ify him, tliat some 
thieves had opened the Venetian blinds, juid stared in upon biui as 
he lay in bed. The servants were immediately summoned up, and 
arming themselves with firewood, and what other weapons chance 
threw in their way, and led on by the Englishman, went in search 
of the marauders, who were supposed to be on the balcony. When 
they arrived thtere, they were greatly surprised to behold a huge 
baboon, standUig erect, with liis fore feet plated against the Venetian 
blinds, and looking in at the wdndow with a most malicious aspect. 
One of the men, piore bold than the rest, who was e(juipped with 
a spit, endeavoured to wAund the animal, but was afraid to advance 
near enougii for that purpose. The beast, upon viewing his assail- 
ants, turned round, and, clothing his hideous ftice in a contemptuous 
grin, advanced a few paces towards them, as if to signify his dis- 
regard of their appearaiK-e, and, with one bound, vaulted from the 
verandah to the ground, and, in a few moments, baflied the speed of 
his pursuers. 

It wa^not Ibng after this adventure, that they had retired to bed, 
when they lu^rd shrieks, whicli, as Jthey seemed to proceed from 
some distanc^did not induce the inmates of the Sudder Adaulut 
to arise a gecojid time. In the morning, they sent to iiupiirc whence 



The nnbdon of Clutuderna^j^orc. 

Ibc i4ii iol\S overnii 2 :lil ])n)t;eocl;^d ; and tlio uiosscngoi* rrtiirncd M’itli 
the intcllif;cncc, (hut the buboon, in hl^ IVoin (lie Coiirt-hoa-e, 

had fallen upon a rortiii^nese family oai.^^ide the (own, who were 
sleeping on mats in the t»pen air fur the sake of erujlnes^^, and tliat 
he had attacked one of the foinale.s, and torn lier clothe ; to tatters^ 
but that, upon the r(\st of ilie family being awaked by her screams, 
and starting np to her assistance, the baboon had disa])j)eared. fix 
the course of the following day, they made some inquiries, and dis- 
covered ft th^ prowrty of a half-caste woman, who kept a 
female school for the Naxi\es 3 and, sending their compliments, tliey 
informed her, that, if they wore again annoyed by the b.iboon, they 
should be under the necessity of &li(U)ting him. , 

In a few nights after this oecurrcnce, the animal contrived to 
gain admittance intex (he Court-house, by jmn])ing over (he door of 
a stable, the top of which was open, and wliich communicated vritli 
the house. A ghorawalla, or hostler, was unfArtunately lying 
asleep there, whom he seized by tlie hind pari of tlic leg near the 
ancle, and nearly hit it through. After (Ids, lie proceeded through 
(he chambers of the house, and, with instinctive mi^^chief, over- 
turned every article of furniture, and whatev er else he could see. 
Upon the domestics collecting to attack him, tlie baboon ran out of 
the house, and took refuge in a staide, the door of which one. of 
the party immediately (dosed, and secured the object of their pur- 
suit. ()ne of tlie gentlemen then loaded his pistol with sings, 
whith liad been previously cut uj) for the ])urposo, and tired through 
the bars over the door of the stable, which volley, however, much 
to his wonder, ajxpcared to hav-e no eflect. The monster, seemingly 
unhurt andunwounded, then bounded u]) to the iron bars, and, open- 
ing his mouth, displayed a formidable row of tusks. "J'lie gentle- 
man then tired his other pistol, and, apparently, with the same 
effect. He iliori introduced a bull-terner ; who, upon v iewing the 
baboon stalking round him on his hind feci,. and scowling in deri- 
sion, roughenecl his back, and erected his tail, and, though labour- 
ing under the effects of fear, was prevented, by his innate courage, 
from showing it. Two more dogs of the sann? breed were then in- 
troduced; and, the moment they entered, the aninpil cried and 
screamed, and clung to the bars, from which situation he w\is soon 
dislodged, by an Indian goading him with his spear. The dogs 
then attacked him, and inllieted several ievere w'ounds, which he* 
did not fail amply to repay. In the midst of this scene, a man who 
had before caught and chained him up, liappencnl to arrive, and was 
requested to enter the stable. At the sight of him, the baboon 
made the eastern salaam, and laid his hoa(l upon the man’s feet j 
then, groaning piteously, put his paws upon his w^ounds ; for every 
slug, though not very deep, had entered his skin in all quarters, 
and his forehead ospecially, w’hich was streaming with blood. The 
animal, with a face which, though it conveyed the fiend- 

like passions, yet bore a iieai’ resemblance to t heJ rfmnan couxite« 
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nance, afFordod a ])itooim, and, at the same time, a most disgusting 
si)e< tcicle. 'File man, taking one of his paws, proceeded to lead 
him home, while, with the other, the sinimal w iped liis face, and 
seemed now as j)assive and obedient, as he was before contemptuous 
and regardless of his assailants. 'Jdie school-mistress, immediately 
upon his arrival, batlu'd his forehead with water, staunched the 
blood with linen, and bestowed lav isbly upon this frightful object of 
her solicitude, caresses and kisses, as if in mot kery of human nature. 
\M)cther the baboon survived his w'ouuds, was nut Ttaincd. 
Howev iT, from that time, the evil genius w^As never knowui to haunt 
the Sudder Adaulut. 


L’Indk Fhancaisk.'^ 

- DnscBiPTioxs of distant countries possess charms for most 
rienders 3 wiiethtyr an unsettled state of mind has iitdiiced them to 
quit, or the loveof liome has retarded them in, tht'ir native country, 
there is no one who does not relish descriptions of foreign scenes, 
if they are w-ell })ain(ed. I'lie first class love to retrace the dangers 
they have experienced 3 the others take a deeper plcasuni in the 
peace they enjoy from the recital of perils w-hich enable them the 
better to ap[)reciate the value of safety and trainpiillity. It is to 
this well-known (li 8 ])osition that w’e must attribute the j)ublicatioii 
of so many important events, descriptive of distant parts of the globe. 

Since the fall of the jjowerful empire of 'J'ippoo Saib, and siaeo 
the complete dominion of Ibe East India Onnpany, that country 
has ceased to attract the attention of France. W'bilst, among our 
neiglihours, its beauties liavc been described, and its literature ex- 
plained, in works of various kinds, India is almost forgotten by us, 
and few of the French recollect, tluit the white Hag still floats over 
many small settlements, and that a numerous Hindoo population is 
still subject to the crqwn of France. Flstublished on the coasts of 
Coromandel and pf ]Mal;ibar, that population forms a part of those 
who occupy almost all the south of Iqidia : thus, a description of 
their religion, ofe their manners, and of tlieir customs, offers, at the 
same time, a faiunful picture of the social state of a very important 
portion of thsit Peninsula. ^ L'lride Fran^?use’ is distinguislicd by 
.some analogous publications executed in England, such as the 
beautiful collection' of Otmiel. These authors, having proposed to 
make known the Hindck)s iu general, have contented themselves 
with reproducing the feiqst striking traits which characterise them ; 
many of these details^ whic 1 i| in the eyes of philosophers and of liisto- 


* 1/Iudc Fran<jaisc j- or, a ('ollcclioa of Lithoji^rupliic Drawings, re- 
presenting the Divinities, Temples, Pagodas, Costumes, J*hysiognoiny, 
Furniture, Arips, and Cteiisils of the llimioo People, who inhabit the 
French pMscssions iu India, and, in particular, the Coasts of Coroiium- 
del and of MaJ^har. Published Iw M. ^idringer $ with an Explanatory 
Text, by M. Eug^lr.3 Bournouf. Paris, 1828. — From Le Constmthnnef, 
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riiins, fire of great iiiiportancc, could not possibly enter into their 
collection. The country which we call Ilindoostan is, moreover, 
inhabited by very dittcront ehi'^ses of ])oo])le, (juitc di‘'tinct tlie one 
from the other. A superficial ol)scrvcr only recognises Hindoos, 
Alusuluians, and, besides these, some J'jUrf)pejins, tlieir masters ; 
but the vague denomination of Hindoos embraces an infinite variety 
of races, established in this country since the most ancient epochs, 
and in the bosom of which the division into castes, having become 
perpetual, has separated them into different })eo]>le. W'e must then 
avoid generalities, i^id coniine (»iirselves to local de^^criptions j 
if vve desire to knovv this celebrated country, we must ccjih^ider 
only a small part at a time of its vast territory, in order that its 
stale of civilLvition may be better understood. 

l''hcsc ideas have directed iVI. Geringer iu the cljoice and the 
Union <»f the subjeefs which compose f/Inde I'rancabe j* a long 
residence on the Coromandel coast has given hi)n the facility of 
designing, with the most scrupulous fidelity, a great mimber of re- 
presentations of places, of religious ceremonicb, and scenes of pri- 
vate life, borrowed from the differcfit races which inhabit that coast. 
Ouf Orientalists will coinpan; tiie hnago*^ and legends of the gods 
in this part of India with those of which lln^ Knglish have prov ed 
the existence in other parts. They wdll thii-* f)(* able to determine 
in what degree ilio relighm of the Urahmins, brought from the 
north, and established in India at a vtTV ancient period, has pre- 
served it'^ purity, 

‘ L'lndeFrancaiso’ gives, in short, every detail on a ('ountry which, 
ill the time of Dupliex and of SuflTfein, was the centre of a great 
power, and which still, at the present day, includes thaf’, of all tlie 
French colonics, the possession of which is most important to the 
country. * 

The drawings of * L'Inde Fran raise’ were e\ecuted on the spot. 
Each lithograph is accompanied with an explanatory text, the editor- 
ship of which is eonlided to M. Eugene* Eournouf, who, for many 
years, has made India the object of his studies* 'Fhis text contains 
not only a dear and precise explanation of the drawing to wiiich it 
is aflixed, but is managed in such a manner, |hat the separate do- 
cuments, when jollied, form a complete description of that part of 
the peninsula of India, and of thd manners and customs of its inhabi- 
tants. The drawings, lithogTaphcd with (4are, offer by turns tiic 
representation of Brahma, paiatetl. by* a Hindoo of the Furomandel 
coast, and the luirtrait of Cant|.bady, superior of the Brahmins 
of Pondicherry. Canahady raised dlfliculties before he would 
allow himself to be approached by a Kapoukara, the name which 
they give to strangers ; he assured them, that he w’tis obliged, after 
eacli sitting, to take a bath to purify himself from the stains which 
he could not fail to coiitnict. He acquiesced^ however, after a 
formal assurance, thatAI. (kViiif^T would refrain*from;touching him, 
nd that he w'ould keep of, the distance of from ftKJfio five feet. 
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Wc have also remarked tlie relebrnted idol of Vislmou, or the 
preserving god, and a beaiitiiul jjortrait of a }irahmin female. 
'J'licy cannot, with any justice, accuse oiir Enrojican ladies of 
co(iiietry ; for Jione of llicin would consent to have their nostrils 
pierced to bear so many jewels as arc to be, seen in the nose of this 
brown yet attractive beauty. The plate which represents the mar- 
riage of a Jirahiniii pair is not Ic^s curious, since it describes the 
most important ceremonies in the nuptials of Indians of that caste, 
AVe must not forget the portrait of a Haja, or Hindo^ prince, 
and tliose of the Brahmins, authors^ interpreters, and physicians. 

Congratulating M. (rcringer on his entire jfullihncnt of the pro- 
mises held out in his pro^pectus, wc can only jiersuade him to per- 
severe. The 'prompt execution of this large and beautiful work 
ought to insure its success- 

Thk Dying Soi.Dinit. 

‘ Didcc ct decorum cst pro patria mori I* 

’Tis ovEH ! — that look to the fast-setting snn 
Shows too plainly thy race of existence is run ! 

That Hush on thy cheek, and thy dim, closing eye. 

Tell too truly thy glorious career is gone by ! 

And the brea‘'t in the morning so haughty and bold, 

AVith the shades of the evening is wither’d and cold ! 

How proud 1 when the death-lircs in volley vS wore flashing, , 
AAlicn the sabres around thee thy comrades were clashing 3 
How scornful thy glance {i€ the foeman’s array, 

\"et subdued by a thought of the friends far aw'ay ! 

Oh I vain w’as the hope wdien the battle was o’er. 

That thou soon should’st revisit thy own native sliovc. 

And that plenty and peace would uris[)aringly shed 
All their blessings and smiles on the conqueror’s head ; 

That hope and thy life-blood arc ebbing away. 

And soon wall but leave thee inanimate clay j 
Yet her name on thy lips lingers tenderly yet, 

AVhoin in joy or in jjcril thou ne’er could’st forget ; 

And the sighs and the tears you exchanged Avhen you parted. 
Are as fresli in thy heart as they w’ere w'hcn they started. 

’Tis over ! — that i^aiig was the last thou wilt feel 
'From fond recollections enemy’s steel ; 

And, though amidst heaps of the dead thou may’st lie. 

The fame of thy victories never shall die ! 

For Albion will honour the brave who are slain 
In defence of her rights on the blood- deluged plain ; 

And the w arm tear of beauty be shed o’er his grave, 

AVho perish’d so nobly his counlry to save ! 

AA^hile bards in their hymnings shall consecrate those, 

AVho coftlJ barter their own for their kingdom’s repose. 

" \ • P. G. J. 
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Hints roji Tiui Impkovkmknt or rin-: (^nriirs of .Ii-stice at 
THE Cape of (jood IIope. 


['J'he following- ^ Hints’ were drawn n[» at llic request of sonic 
inhabitants of Cape ’Fown, by a gentleman who lias long held a very 
high jufjiciiil appc»intment in one of onr most inqiortant eolonial 
possessions, and »vho li^ become, by a residence of nearly two years 
in South Africa, well accpiainted with the defects of the (kiurts of 
Justice in that settlement. Tliongh written w^ithout any view to 
publicity — addrrjssed in the form of a letter to a friend, this hasty 
sketch may ]»robably furnish useful suggestions, at a time when 
most important reforms of the institutions of the Cape Colony are 
in progress.] 

IVIy Dkaii Sir, Cape of Good Hope, Sept. 23, 1S23. 

AViiinsT interchanging our thoughts and opinions on the slate of 
this colony, the conversation has frequently been directed to the 
Administration of Justice ; and wc have deplored the situation of 
the Judge, and the little eonfidence which apjicars to prevail in llie 
decisions of the Courts, as now established. fSevcral iiiiprovcmonts 
have been suggested j and you have recj nested me to draw uji some 
hketch of a new and improved system of Colonial Jurisprudence. 

TTf conscipience of yonr retjuest, 1 have*, frcijiiently and seriously 
rcHected on the matter, and now commit to writing the result of my 
consideration. 

After all the attention wdiich I liavc given to the subject, I am 
aware that m\* knowledge and local e\.perience are not siilHciently 
extensive and profound to enable me to do complete justice to so 
vast an undertaking. Hut such information as I lia\e obtained, 
shall, with pleasure, be imparted. 1 will# therefore endeavour to 
suggest a few hints, which appear to me to be useful, and likely to 
assist those who may be eng^iged in newly modelling the legal po- 
lity of this Colony. 

Whatever ijnprovtfment is attempted, must be .introduced by a 
charter from the Crown. No instrument possesses equal weight 
and authority ; and none will be received with the same respect : 
none is so well calculated to bear down the opposition, and to repel 
the attacks of those who may wish to perpetuate the abuses of the 
present Constitution. 

T shall now proceed to consider, 1. The construction of the Court, 
the number and qualifications of the Judges, and other officers, to- 
gether with their salaries j 2 , The extent of their jurisdiction, and 
manner of raising the salaries of Judges} 3. The modes of pro- 
ceeding in ci\il suits > 4. The mode of proceeding* incpniiual pro- 
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secAitions ; 5. The skive code, and the laws adapted to the native, 
black, and coloured population. 

The Court must be a Supreme Court, similar to that of Ceylon, 
and the settlement of the tkist India Company. No appeal must 
CKist, except to the Kinj;* in council ; and the decisions of the 
Judges must not be liable to control, or reversal, by any Colonial 
authority. 

The reason for this is obvious : for, if the Court be controlled by 
any set of persons resident within the Colony, dissensions me likely 
to arise. Persons not so competent to lh«* investigation of legal 
matters as the Judges, will be employed to interfere in their deci- 
sions j and those in authority may indirectly gain an improper in- 
fluence in tlTe decisions and proceedings of the proper tribunals. 

1 think that I speak from my own experience, when I say that 
one of my decisions was reversed in the W'est Indies, by the Colonial 
Council, very mudi through the malignant feelings of an individual 
member. And so uninformed were the members of the Court of 
Error of the papers before them, that the principal ground of their 
decision was stated to arise from a fact, brought to their knowledge 
by the evidence, which fact, upon inquiry, was not found to exist ; 
but the direct contrary appeared, on the perusal of the documents 
upon which they professed to form their opinion. 

Upon carrying the papers for the advice of counsel in England, 
the decision of the Court of Error was found to be wholly untenable *, 
and, upon a second trial, the jury were made to sec the Yalsehoi/J of 
the pretence under which the (’ourt of Error attempted to shelter 
themselves : — an exposure, highly derogatory to the dignity and 
respectability of a liritisli tribunal. When an appeal is made to 
England, no sugh disgraceful influence can be exercked.. 

The Judges must be three at least in number. Many inconve- 
niences arise from two Judges only sitting : as in doubtful and dif- 
licult cases, where a diversity of *>j>inions exists, the decision must 
be made by 07^e against the opinion of one, or no decision can be 
given. Besides this, the business of this Colony requires, at least, 
three Judges. 

I'he vSalarieS‘ of the Judges ought to be tfs follows : The Chief 
Justice’s salary, three thousand pounds a year, or two thousand five 
hundred pounds, at least ; that of the Puisne Justices, two thousand 
pounds each ; — all to be paid (Recording to some invariable standard, 
and not left to fluctuate w:||^ the depreciation of the circulating me- 
dium of the Colonies^ often cfcpres.sed by the fraudulent practices of 
the Colonial Goyeiifftient, and the unwise arid unw'arran table va- 
rijitions vs^hich^th^y are pleased to introduce iutt» the money, or 
other supposed measure of value. 

The Judges rnust be Barristers of England, or Ireland, of live 
years’ stasdii^^at the Bar at least. This condition, nuinely, that 
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the Judges must he selcetod from liarristers wlif) have been called 
to the Bar so long before their appointment, is a matter of great 
importance ; otherwise, the situalion of a Judge may be made a job, 
and any nobleman, or other man t)f iniluence, may consider the 
oflicc as well worth tin* aeecptanee of one of his ebiklren, or other 
dependant, and procure his call to the Bar, when he is not (juallfied 
to sit in a Court of Justice ; and when lie is not eouipeteni, from 
his experieTu^e and knowledge of his profes^'ion, to do credit t(j the 
oflicp, and to afford hall^faction to the suitors. 

The salaries of thf Judges will scarcely exceed the sum of money 
arising from situations which must he abolished, as will be shown 
in the se<juel. 

Judges must be Justices and C’onservators of the Veaee. 

All sentences, rules, orders, decrees, 8:e., of the (lonrt, to be made 
with the concurrence of the three Judges j or, in the absence (»f one 
or more, the opinion of Judge, or Judges, sjtting. Incase of a 
disagreement of opinion, the case must be decided by a majority. 
If ^mly two are sitting, no judgment must be given, in itie event of 
the Judges not being able to come to an unanimous detcrminafioii j 
but the cause must be postponed, until three can be brought t(;- 
gether, or a determination agreed upon. Or, porlia[)s. in the t‘veiit 
of only two Judges sitting, and the third Judge not being witliiii 
the Oolony, the opinion of the ( hiet Justice, or elder Justice, to pre- 
vail, and be conclusive. I’he Oourt to have a seal. 

****A11 processes to issue in the name of the King, and under the s('al 
of the Court. * 

The rank and precedence of the Judges must be stated in the 
charter. 

Present office of Fiscal must be abolished, and an Advocate-Fiscal, 
or Attorney-Cicueral, with a salary of live hundred potnuls [ler 
annum, must be appointed. That sum, with perinissi4)n to prac- 
tise in all cases, will be a sullicient inducement to a man of talent. 

A Marsluill, or Sheriff, must be appointed, wdth a salary, and foes 
upon wurranls and executions, i^c. A Secretary, or Kegistnir, 
must be ap[)oiuted also. 

In the event of the Fiscal, or the Sceretarv, being interested in 
any suit, Court must appoint some other person to act pro lofc vice- 

Judges, and Advocate- Fiscal, tg bt^appointed by the King,* the 
Judges to lu)ld under the (Jreat S'*** 

Court must admit advocates ai 
qualilied. . . . 

'J'he iibolition of the. jweseiit office of FisCfifSlflii alford several ad- 
vantages: 1. He is prosecutor, and receives part of the penalties. 
What a temptation does this afford to prasorutcl He pays no. 
costs j — what a temptation to oppress ! And wh’en^ consider that 
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he may prosecute any person, with even the remotest prospect of 
obtaining a jiidginont j and that, in case of success, he is amply 
remunerated ; and that no injury arises to him from failure, and no 
redress is afforded to the innocent person accused, how great may 
be the oi)prcssK)n and injustice produced ! 

II is salary, likewise, and the emolument of his office, will assist 
materially in defraying the expenses of the Court. 

The jurisdiction of the Court must be over all the inhabitants of 
the Colony, except the Governor. The Court must have tfrst a 
civil jurisdiction, in trial and decision of a#i suits arising from 
contracts, injuries, duties, interests, invested rights, titles in lands, 
houses, or other property, wherein individuals or the King are or 
is entitled to a claim to be so. But no action for any debt or duty, 
wherein less than one hundred rix dollars is sued for, must be tried 
in the Supreme Court. 

The jurisdiction njust extend over testamentary and matrimonial 
causes, over Admiralty causes, also over criminat matters, and 
prosecutions arishig therein, and over the proceedings of all i»- 
ferior Magistrates and Judges. 

By uniting all the separate jurisdictions in one vSiipremc ("ourt, 
we shall have the following sums to go towards defraying the ex- 
pellees of the establishment : — 


Salary of Chief Justice rix ds. 9,000 

Salaries of eiglu Puisne Judges, at 4250 rtls. each 31,000 

Salary of Fiscal . . . . ^ 10,000 

Salary of Judge of Admiralty .£'000 

Salary of Registrar of Admiralty 500 

Salary of Secretary of Court of Appeals 480 

Salaries of two Assos>orsi, at 30(V. each 000 


Making, altogether, a sum of nearly Jive thousand pounds sterling 
per annum, bc.sides the cinoliimcnt arising from forfeitures, Jfec. 
and fees of Court, all of which must be reserved to the Crown, 
and the jirosecuting officer. 

These sums collected together will nearly suffice to pay the ex- 
penses of the Court. 

In civil cases, the suits of the natives, and the coloured and na- 
tive population, may be^tried in the same manner as those of other 
persons 3 but the oaths of shaves and natives must be admitted, 
except where tlieir masters, or those interested in the property of 
the sla\ c, shall be questioned. 

Mode of proceeding itt Civil Suits. 

1 . The Dutch la\v may remain in force in civil matters, in all 
parts of the Cedony, except Albany 3 with some alteration, how- 
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ever, in the matrimonial code, and in testa meniary ca'^cs, and the 
distribution of the estates of intestates j in which latter eases, the 
law ought to be assimilated to the laws of Kngland, whenever it 
operates upon British-born subjects and their successors. 

52. The forms of proceeding by libel, or summary ])ctition, as 
the comuicncement of the suit, may be adopted and the jiowcr to 
arrest, under a Judge’s warrant, or upon an affidavit of debt, to a 
certain amount, should be introduced, instead of the very excep- 
tionable mode, of proceeding by arrest, wliich now prevails. An 
affidavit must be made in all cases. And in the case of violent in- 
jury to the person, and the prospect of the defendant departing 
from the jurisdiction, and debts so proved, when the circumstances 
are veritied uptm oath, an arrest should be permitted, and in no 
other civil suits, until after judgment, or upon disobedience of a 
rule of Court, or contempt of Court. 

3. Witnesses must be examined, viva voce, in open Court. And 
the law’ of evidence which prevails in the ICnglisli (,’(»urts, should 
be adopted whtliont any exception or moclitieation wliulcver. 

4. In soni'^ eases, con^mis^ions for examination of witncsse.9, 
may be allowed, but those cases must be stric tly guarded ^ and com- 
mi'^sions only granted upon affidavit, and strong reasons for ad- 

^nitting them. 

.b. The expenses of witnesses must be allowed, and tlie mhpeenu 
and Hiihp(cna duces tecum must be adopted. 

0. All ecpiitablc jurisdiction, similar to that granted to the Court 
in Ceylon, <nust be included. 

7. New trials must be allowed, as they are in Calcutta, and 
under the same rcstrlction.s. 

Mode of proceeding in Criminal Suits. 

1. Trial by jury must l)e adopted in all criminal prosecutions 
within certain districts, and provision for this mode of trial should 
be extended as far as possible, except in the cases of sla\ es, and 
the natives, or coloured or black population j in which instances 
juries must not be introduced, because thc^ arc not impartial and 
experience proves their inefficacy.* 

I have been present myself at several trials in the West Indie.s, 
wherein masters of slaves, and others, have been sued or prosecu- 
ted 5 and I never knew one instance in which the person injuring 
the slave was found guilty, however dagraiit and dear his guilt. 

52. The law of England, with respect to c\ idence, must be adopts 
ed in all criminal prosecutions. ^ * 

3. (Irand juries must be summoned, and bills *f)resented to them^ 
exactly as in England. 
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Slave Code. 

1. The lute proclamation, in regard to slaves, should be fully 
adopted and enforced.* 

And in each district, two or more persons should be appointed 
as guardians to the slaves, and the Hottentots, and other natives. 
These guardians should be bound by oath to dbear the compicaints 
of the slaves, and of the IIotteutot«, and othei* black and coloured 
fiopulation. ‘ The guardians should have power to summon wit- 
nesses, and prepare every necessary document, for bringing to jus- 
tice those who* oppress the natives, Ikc. 5 and when cases occur, 
which demand })rosecution, the Judges, or the Judge, upon circuit, 
should have authority to inquire and determine the cases, without 
the intervention of a jury, in all instances in which u slave, Hot- 
tentot, black, or coloured inhabitiuit, or person, is either pluintilF 
or defendant ; except in those cases in which both parties agree to 
ha\e the cause tried by a jury. But both parties mu^t consent, 
and such consent, signed and written, and filed in Court, must be pro- 
duced before the cause can be removed from the cognizance of the 
Court to that of the jury. (This is necessary, to protect the slave 
from the influence of his master.) Guardians must be appointed 
by the Court. — This is indispensable. 

General Hules. 

« 

1. Certain periods, or terms, must be fixed for the sitting of the 
Court, in criminal and in civil matters, 

2. A clause must be introduced, strictly prohibiting the Colonial 
Government from interfering with the provisions of the charter, 
and rendering null and void all ( olonial enactments and regula- 
tions repugnant to the charter. 

3. I'lic persons of the Governor, Lieutenant-Governor, and each 

of the Judges, must be protected from arrest, and from criminal 
prosecutions, during the time they are in office, and for twelve 
months succeeding. , 

4. Judges must be protected from all suits, for any thing done 
in virtue of their oflicc^ 

5. * One Judge sufficient to*^pripceed on circuit, and never more 
than two on the same circuit. And ))ower must l>e reserved to the 
suitors, &c. to move for new trials, and for revision of all proceed- 
ings on the circuit, to the full Court. 

6. In all civil casc.s, judgment must be suspended for some deli- 
nite period after trial, to allow motions for new trial, or other rc- 
fcVision or correction. 


X ^ * 

♦ A much more n)*&plete Slave Code has been since introduced, be- 
ing upon the same general ])riuciples as the Trinidad order in Council. 
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OUTRAGK RECnNTLY COMMITTED ON AN ENGLISHMAN IN JaVA. 


A» outrage, alleged to have been committed on a Mr. Whittle, 
an Englishmah, liai elicited a considerable sensation among our 
countrymen in Java. Mr. Whittle, it ajipears, is owner and oom- 
niander of a schooner called the Ht'len, but whether sailing under 
.Dutch or English colours, does not clearly a])pear. Some live or 
six weeks ago, fie cleared out at Batavia, bound for Anjir, and, as 
is usual, went on board the guard-ship, to show his papers, and get 
them coiuitorsigned. The ofliecr, however, on b<»ard the guard- 
ship, thought })rop<'i to detain him, alleging that the passport 
given to a Mr. S., an English gentleman, a passenger on board the 
Helrjt, was irregular, as it did not state the ohjt ct of his visit to 
Anjir, 'J'he sciiooiier was, in conseijuencc, stopped j but, on ap- 
plication to the Police Magistrate next day, the passport was de- 
clared to be. in perfect form. 'I'he Commodore, on being informed 
of wdiat had jjassed, sent the olKeer in command of the guard-ship 
a reprimand, and an order to allow the schooner to sail. M4ien, 
lu)we\ er, the I him again got under weigh, several shots were fired 
which Mr. Whittle supposed was on account of his colours 
not being hoisted, and, as liis peak was dowm, he sent a man aloft 
to tie them to the mast. Tlic. liriiig, liowevcr, was continued, and 
the schooner brought to, and theguard-sliip’s boat eamealtmg side ; 
the Lieutenant in command of her immediately sprung on board, 
seized Mr. Whittle by the collar, dragged him to the \vaste, and 
ordered him into the boat, at the same time directing four native 
soldiers, he had in the boat, to load their muskets and shoot him, 
if he made the least resistance. On roacl/ing the guard-ship, JMr. 
Whittle was dragged below and confined in a small cabin, and at 
night a truss of dried grass wto throw^A in for him to sleep upon. 
After being several days confined in this manner, his vessel, in the 
mean time, being in^he charge ot a boatswain and some men from 
the guard-ship, be was brought ou shore to be exuinined by the 
Fiscal, on the charge of n<it hoisting his cokmrs on leaving the 
port. It was found, however, tlmUthe port regulations did not 
reijuirc that colours should be hoisted by vessels leaving the har- 
bour. Upon this, Mr. Whittle’s accusers are stated to have shifted 
their ground, and brought in various charges, all of which w^ere 
utterly groundless ; but Mr. Whittle and his vessel, at the date of 
our correspondent’s letter, still remained in custody, and it was un- 
certain when they might be released. The writer remarks, that 
this is a jirotty specimen of the protection which fhe trade of Java 
receives from 'the Dutch T^avy, and adds somcthii}^touching the 
backslidings of ' Dutebified Englishmen j’ but,^ncludes our pious 
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correspondent, * God forgive them, for they know not what they do !’ 
AVhat the epithet of * JDutrhified* is meant to express, we cannot 
precisely (ijeterminc j but, judging from the cqiptext, it cannot be 
intended to convey any thing in the way of compliment, as our cor- 
respondent proceeds to say, that, in his own private opinion, with 
some honourable exceptions, the Dutch are, no doubt, * the Mihtur* 
caste of Europe !* There is much severity in this, and Wo only 
pu^h it to show the odour iu which the Butth Colonial Govern- 
ment stands with the British residents in Java. 

We have given the circuinstanees of Mr. WhittJlo*s case as they 
have been communicated to us; and, if they are correctly stated, an 
outrage has been committed, the infamy of which will not be con- 
fined to the mere perpetrators of it, but will attach to the Govern- 
ment itself, unless, it grants the inquiry which is so loudly called 
for, and visits the oficuders w’ith such a punishment as shall deter 
its officers in future from indulging in acts more worthy of the 
maritime savages of Tunis and Algiers, than of a people boasting 
to hold a distinguished place among the civilised nations of Europe. 
We mean no national reflection, for there are ruflianly spirits of all 
nations ; but, when they show themselves by overt acts of violence 
and brutality, it becomes the office of rulers to inquiic and pofilsb ; 
and, when they neglect this sacred duty, they place themselves in 
the same hateful relation to the comnmnity as if they had becitT^^- 
complices in the crime.’ ’ Ouj* information states Mr. W'bittle to be 
an Englishnum ; but <at present we say nothing on that score, for, 
supposing him to iUkve been sT Dutch citizen, sailing under the 
Dutch flag, we will not wrong the paternal feelings the Govern- 
ment of Java by believing, for a moment, that that circumstance 
will render it less willing to do him the justice which should be 
impartially rendered unto all. Judex damnaiur nocem nbsol- 
viiur, his Excellency thd Commissioner knows to be an old remark, 
and we hope his conduct on the present occasion may prove that he 
feels it to be a just one.“%ingapore Chronicle. 

* Mihtur^o, prince, or a sweeper, but always applied by Europeans iu 
a degrading sense. 
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Keport pp TH» Committee op the Liverpool Bast India 

Association^ the subject op the Trade with India, 

, •: presented to the jdssociation at a General Meetingt 21 st Marchj 1828. 

fWe ittten^d, at have |t»vcn att analvfiis and extracts of this 

valuable docuinent; Irat, on perusing it attentively, we find nothW thatoliti be 
spared, and, acfeordingly, prefer giving up av^ient of our space to include it as 
a whole.] r 

Since their Report,’ presented to you hi the year 1825, your 
Committee have not been unmindful of the various questions con- 
nected with this most important and increjisin^ branch of the com- 
merce of this country. On the contrary, they have never ceased to 
reflect with deep i|§gret, increasing from year to year with their 
increasing experience, upon the prejudicial effects produced by the 
fetters which have been, so unwisely, imposed thereon. Under 
these impressions, thfey would not have remained inactive, if any 
circumstance had occurred which appeared to call for particular 
attention on their part, as affording a hope that any cflbrts of yours 
could be availingly adlcd forth. Looking forward, however, to 
the period which is fast approaching — the Session of Parliament in 
,l^^^^yenr l*S8l — when the whole question of the East India Com- 
pany's Charter will be again discussad, your Committee are of the 
opinmn, that it is high time tor you to be up.^ the alert. They are 
satisfl^^ that you have no time % lose in coiicerting measiires to 
secure,’ not CRily\ full and free intercourse with the continent of 
India, :^erefoy the resources of that country may be laid open to 
the uhr&tricted employment of the skill, enterprise, and capital of 
the merchant^ manufacturers of Greij^t Britain, bht also those 
whereby they nWy procure a like participation in at traffic from 
which ,th^y now wjiolly exclude 5#^^* China, and in 

tea, , ’ ■ ; 

Your Cotnffiitteefdsh scarcely suppose it possible, that any pro- 
position wUl ;J>^ntOrtained by the Government, still less by Parlia- 
ment, for .boflj^tung to %e Compajji^ for a term, tl^eir 

exclusive rights to^ the , China trad# ; yet tbj^ „fear that, unless 
vigoroas ipeast^res^be adopted^ an aftempt wifi b#.made^o place it 
under suchVi^tfietions, as will materially interford with it;s foil and 
beueilcisd It is on this account, important, at this early 

period, to do all that is prfroticable towards awakening tl» attention 
of the public to'all q^stiohi connected therewith. With this view, 
your Committee beg ,Wve to offer to you the following statement 
of &cte wd obseryaltQ^ upon the: subject ^f tfle trajle with that 
country.' ' f 

IJffiat the East Inffia Company, in the conduefof its tea trade, has 
not only taken a shameful advantage of its supposed privileges, but 

OrlenM Hmld, Foh n. ' * Z 
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ill law, loiit;* ajro, forfeittid its monopoly, is a point of which those 
who will take the trouble to incpure, can scarcely fail to be con- 
vinced. Tfih object, therefore, of your ('ommitte^, in the following 
Rei>ort, in which the subject will be discussed^ in detail, is rather 
to rouse public attention, than to advance new arguments, which, 
indeed, in the jiresent advanced state of public opinion, on the great 
que^ton of Indian commerce, would be supei^jnous. 

'Ke loth section of the 18th (Ico. If, cap. ‘^6, provides, in the ' 
clearest manner, tliat the East India (’ompany, and their successors, 
shall, with the view ^ 1o keep the prici of tni in I hi^ kingdom upon 
an equalitij irith the price thereof in other neighbouring countries 
of Europe,' import such quantities ot ioa, ‘ from any parts of 
Europe,* as may be necessary for this puriiose. Tlic 10th section 
of the same statute^ jirovides, that, if the Company " shall, at any 
time, neglect to keep this market supplied ivHh a sufficient quantity 
of tea, at reasonable prices, to answer the consumption thereof in 
Great Brilain,* it shall be the duty of the Lords Commissioners of 
the Treasury to grant licenses, to any other persons whatsoever, to 
import tc.ns on the same conditions and for the same purpose. 
This statute has never been repealed, and ought, tliereforc, at the 
present moment, to liave the full force of law. It has not only not 
been abrogated, but repeatedly conlirmed. I'lie 3d section of 
14th of Geo. Ill, cap. 31, repeats, word for word, the provision to ’ 
license private trader^ to import teas, in case tlie East India Com- 
pany should ncgle<*t to import a sullicietJt (juantity to keep the 
priccs'bn an equality witli those of the continent of Europe* The 
same provision is again repeated in. the 3d section di the I6th of 
the same reign, cap. 51. 

Your ("ommittec (piote from a collection of charters and statutes 
prepared, .shortly after they received their last charter, 'for the use 
of the East India Curripaiiy,' and distributed by them to their offi- 
cers and jjublie departments, for their guidance. Of the last two 
statutes wdiich have been noticed, the only sections contained in 
this collection afe those which your Committed have quoted ; and, 
with respect to the latest of them, the Company's officer who 
framed it, exprcs.sly fetates, ,lhat the whole Act, except the promioti 
in question, is expired. 

The celebrated Commutation Act of 1784, by no means annuls 
any of the provisions to which your Committee have referred. Op 
the contrary, it makes further provisions (as far as r^ards the 
Company s modes of sale) for securing to the public cheap teas* 
It teUs them expressly, that ' it is just and reasonable' that they 
should ‘contribute their utmost endeavours for securing to the 
public the ftdi^benddt which will arise from an immediate and per- 
manent reduction jof prices.’ Since thh year 1784, tea is the sub- 
ject of no less than fourteen statutes, in not one of which is there .a 
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^syllable tending to repeal the provisions previously enacted for the 
security of the public. 

The principal Acts regulating the alFairs of the East India Com- 
pany are the two hwt charters j that is, the statutes of 1793 and of 
1813. The first of these makes no specific mention of the tea 
trade^ except in so far as it confirms, .with trilling and valueless ex- 
ceptions, the whole mefnopoly as it stood before the passSing o^ihe 
Act 5 which, in law and reason, is surely a confirmation of what 
enacted for the advantage of the public, as much as of what was 
enacted against^it ^ that is, in favour of the East India* Company. 

In the last charter, the monopoly of the tea trade, and the ex- 
clusive privilege of trading to the dominions of the Emperor of 
China, are left untouched to the East India Company. The open 
intercourse with other countries of the cast, and ih all commodities, 
tea excepted, wdiich were conceded to the nation in this case, called 
for express provisions in favour of the East India (^)mpany : they 
accordingly provided by llie ‘2nd and Sth sections of the Act. In 
the first of these it is jirovided, that the jiionopoly shall be exercised 
conformably to former Acts, not repealed in the present ; and, among 
such repealed Acts, those sc*curing cheap teas to the public arc most 
unquestionably not included : nor coukl th(*y be so, without a most 
fiil^raiit neglect of its duty on the ])art of the licgislaturc, or, what is 
worse, without supposing a collusion between it and the Efist India 
Company to defraud the public. 

The Sth section has reference only lo the present charter j apd as 
it provides, that the mono])oly of tea shall belon^s^ to the East India 
Company j hotlt in India and Europe, ‘ any thing in this ^ict con- 
tabled to the contrary iwiwithsiandhig/ it, of course, neither con- 
templates nor provides for a violation, such as has taken place, of 
repeated Acts of rarliament expressly enacted for the security of 
the nation at large. 

I>own to the year 177!2, the East India Company appears to 
have felt the .necessity of complying w ith the statutes which we 
have quoted. In tha'l year, they ostentatiously pu^ forth a state- 
ment to show, that they sold tea by 4(5 ‘3-3ds. per cent, cheaper than 
the Swedes, by 34^ per cent, cheaper than the ’Dutch, and by 15^ 
per cent, cheaper than the French. 

At the period in question, the East India Company had to com- 
pete only wiUi monopoly corporations like themselves ; and, with a 
better market and a larger cajutal, it was no very difficult matter 
for them, if they thought proper, to undersell such competitors. 
This state of things, however, was not of long conifinilftiice. 
The. East India Company insisted upon extravagant monopoly 
prices, and, upon these, extravagant monopoly prices, the state 
eluirged excessive duties, llic Dutch, Danes, Swedes, French and 
others, took advantage of this state of things, and illicitly poured 
such a quantity of tea into this country that, at the passing of the 

Z 2 
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Comniutiition Act ia 17 S-I , it was computed, that they furnished t'Wo 
thirds of the whole consumption of the kinu.xlom. At this period, 
the nations in (jnestion exported, from Canton to Europe, no leSs 
than 13,169,800 lbs. of tea yearly; whereas the East India Com- 
pany exported only 5,450,61 1 lbs. After the passing; of the 
celebrated Commutation Act,, which may safely be described as a 
measure of the minister of the day to support the East India Com- 
paiiy at the expense of the nalion, the duties were reduced from 
119 to \9,\ per cent, and a window tax was imposed to make up 
the expectation of a loss to the yearly amount of 600,000/. to the 
revenue. The tea trade of the East India Company was improved; 
for, in the second year, 'when the Commutation Act came fairly 
into operation, the CUmpaiiy’s sales arose from 5,857,883 lbs. to 
15,081,737 lbs. ; Jbut the nation was evidently worse ofl'than during* 
the smuggling system. I'lic sum total of the advantage which the 
public derived from this measure, as far as the East India Company 
was concerned, was a reduction in tlie price, to the amount of 
6d. a pound on the average of all teas ! 

The King’s duty on tea was not raised until the commencement 
of the French revolutionary war ; and the Company preserved, 
from the ])erlod of the Commutation Act until then, its monopoly 
entire. The East India (Company had now no competitors, cit):|^r 
in the shape of monopoly companies or free traders. * No nteans 
existed for determining whether they sold their teas cheap or dea^. 
They forgot the conditions on which they held tlieir charter. I’he 
nation supinely submitted, and the Legislature made no effort to 
protect the people from this gross oppression. « 

In the CominutJition Act, the Legislature, in order that the Com- 
pany might take no advantfige of the monopoly, then so completely 
established in its fivour, specilied the prices at which the first sales 
of tea should be put up ; thus pointing out the rates at which it 
expected the nation should in future he supplied. It is remarkable, 
that the Company’s jirices, down to the present hour, exceed this by 
full 15 per cent. ; while, in their turn, they/^ xcecd the last quota- 
tions of the New ^'ork ^Market by no less than 43 per cent. 

^ The following table, exhibiting the comparative prices o&English 
and Dutch teas, in 177*2 and 18^47, will afford a very curious and a 
very instructive exposure of the Company’s evasions of the statutes 
made for the protection of the public. 

Lomlon prices. Uatch prices. London prices. Datch prices. 

1772. 1772. 1827. 18S17. ' f ^ 

n. d. it. d. it, d. s. 

Bohea 1 10.25.... 2 0.5 I 7 0 

Congou.... 3 0.25.... 3 7.875 2 5.8.... 1 .0.9 . 

Hyson 7 ....6 8.68? 4 11 ....2 7-12^ 

Average.... 4 - 0.76.... 4 1.68f ‘ 2 11.9.... 1 4.47 

From thia statement it appears, that the Company’s teas, sincQ 
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17t^» have fallen in price about. *25 per cent oiilVj whilst those of 
^he Putch have fallen above G6 p(T cent. 

; 'l^he prime cost of the Company's tea, in China, on an average of 
several years, according to their own showing, is 1.?. 4^</. per lb. 
They are sold, at their sales in London, at an advance of 9*2 jKjr 
cent. The advance on Dutch and American teas, beyond the price 
in China, is only 48 per cent., estimated by a comparison of the 
Canton with New Yorjc and Antwerp* state men ts. 

For the annual avciteige consumption of tea in the United King- 
dom, or at least for the average sales of the East India (’ompany, 
your Committee will take the amount in 18*2 1, the lates\>; which hap- 
pens to be in tKeir possession, and which c\<*ccds the average of the 
four i)receding years' sales by 1 ,()()0,()()() lbs. per year. This is 
*28,300,000 lbs. The sale amount of this, calculated by recent 
London Prices ('urrent, is 3,0S6,tiS‘2/. At the >^merican or Conti- 
nental prices, this tea would cost 2,950,178/. : the difference is the 
yearly gain of the Company, by its evasion of the law, viz, — 
736,5042. 

By the 24f]i Cifco. Ill, caji. 38, the Company are directed to sell 
their teas to the highest bidder, if an advance of one penny per 
pound is offered ; tlie putting-uj) ]iricc not to esLcecd, upon the 
whole tea sold in each sale, the prime cost, freight, charges, lawful 
i^jterest from the arrival of such tea in (ircat Britain, and the com- 
mori premfum of iiHurance for sea risk. 'J'lu! advance upon the 
Company’s putting-up j)ricc is usually^above 30 per cent., which is, 
of course, the profit derived by them from their monopoly. They 
make their charges, therefore, as prescribed by Statute, no less 
than 62 per c^gnt. 

Thcpriniecostof28,300,000lbs.ofteain China being 1,945,6242., 
It follows that their charges uiuounl to 1,206,286/. It will be in- 
structive to know how the Company makes out these exorbitant 
charges. The following are specimens taken from their accounts 
for the year 1822-23, when the quantity of tea sold was. 


2 ?, 700 , 0 (X) lbs. 

Charges in China ^ . ^50,649 

Ditto in England 176,841 

Comijplssion and allowance to supercargoes, 79,516^ 


; ; i?307,006 

The Company had, in the above two years, 59,465 tons of ship- 
ping engaged in the China trade, the only profitable employment 
for which is the tea monopoly. The average freight of these was 
212. 11s. Id. per ton* per voyage, which is of two years' duration, 
instead of one, as in the Arherlcan trade to China, or as in that to 
Ben^l, which is of the same length. One half of*this, charged to 


* Parliamentary f’apcrs, Session May 14, 1824. 
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the yearly investment, makes the enormous sum of GAO, 
without reckoning demurrage. Interest of money and insurand<^ 
make up the remainder of the charges. 

The (Company has lately sent teas direct from Ohina to Canad^i 
The results of this si)cculation afford matter of curious illustration. 
Your Committee have before them the account of one of these sales; 
which took place at Quebec iii the month of September la^t, and it 
enables them to exhibit the following* comparison with the Com- 
pany!^^ sale prices, in London, of a corresponding period. 


Soptembt'r, I827. 

• 

Hyson Skin 

Young Hyson 

Hyson .. .* 

Best Souchong 

Inferior ditto . 

Congou 

Bohea 

Pekoe 

Gunpowder 


Quebec. September, 1827. 

A*, d, 

2 2 A per lb 

3 7‘G 

4 2.4 

2 f).4 

2 0.8 

0 2.4 

1 !!!!!!!!!!;;!;!! 

3 (k4 

4 10.4 


Loudon. 
A. d. 

3 3.1 

4 7.25 
4 11 

4 8 
3 8 

2 5.8 
I 7 

3 8 , 

5 0.5 


This statement exhibits an average difference of 9.8 per pound 
in favour of the Quebec sales : or, in other words, the London prices^ 
exceed those of Quebec by 27i- per cent. It clearly toilowa from 
this, that, if the statute be complied with in both case^i, the Balt 
India Company exacts 30 per, cent, prolil from the British, and only 
per cent, from the Colonial customer. If this be not the true 
explanation, then the Company have one way of complying with 
the statute in Canada and another in London. They^have, accord-^ 
ing to circumstances, two prices, which is not considered respectable 
in any trader whatever, and is altogether unpardonable in merchants 
who are sovereigns, enjoying a monopoly, which puts the whole of 
their countrymen at thliir mercy for a' necessary of life ! Your 
Committee really fear the true fact is, that, in the United Kingdom> 
where the Company have a complete monopoly, they fleece their> 
countrymen of the last penny they can give, while in Canada, 
w^here they have to compete wdth the AmcrR’an smugglers, th^ 
must be content with wliat they can get. 

•A few explanations respet’ting this Canadian tea trade will be ne- 
cessary. Your Committee have before them a statement of 
imports of tea into Canada for eighteen years. In the sixteen 
previous to the year 1825, the average importation of the CoQtpnnyS^' 
teas into Cajuida was only 2,713 chests. These had been pui^b^psiEl 
at the Company s sales in London, and the King's dutueck MtUtt 
withdrawn upon them. Notwitlhstandfng this, the principal sup|df$ 
of our North American Colonies in teii was furnished by the 
band trade of the Arfiericans, burthened with the charges rf it^dtslaiill^ 
land and water-carriage, with the American duties^ equal to m ad 
vadorem duty of 39 per c*ent., as well as with the charge necessary 
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the risk of smuggling. 'J'he Colonial Legislature com- 
plained^ and the Government at home gave the. East India (!oinf»any 
the option, either of supplying the Canadian market, or allowing 
the Canadians a free trade with China, '^fhe (.V^nipany jjreferred 
the first alternative 5 and, on the average of the years 18'25 and 
1826, they imported into Quebec 15,033 clic^^ts and boxes of tea. 

This is the commodity which the (k)ni[»any has sold at per 
cent, cheaper than the teas sold at the same lime in r.<on(k'in. liut 
this is not all ; the Aiwericun tea*-, burthened as has been described, 
would still have driven the Company's teas out of the market^ had 
they not been protected by the extraordinary lightnec;s of the Colo- 
nial duties, whit'h, on the praxes we have gi\ en, are bnt*l ‘2 [)er cent. ; 
that is, 27 per cent, less than the y\merir*an duties, and full 88 per 
cent, less than the English. 

When the East India Company have been charged with a viola- 
tion of the laws, made for tlie protection of the people of this 
cotmtry, through the extortion of the tea monopoly, the only plau- 
sible attempt at explanation made by their advocates has been, that 
th(0 teas, though called by the same nanus with tliose used in 
America and on the Continent, are, in reality, of a superior quality. 
This is, at best, a mere, assertion ; but it is also an assertion which 
will not hear the slightest touch of examination. Tlio^e who tct 
ceive the cheapest teas will, of necessity, consume, the best, if there 
be atiy thin^ at all like eqtiality in tliclr respective circumstances, 
A pound of hyson tea costs, in America, duty included, \s, 7(L per 
pound. In London it would cost full KX?. 7 id., or 131 j)cr cent, 
more. No wealth, no tea-drinking propensity can stand against 
such a fact as^his. The Americans, in reality, con.sume infinitely 
better teas than w'e do. I'he proof of this is complete. In one 
hundred part^ of the American consumption, there are seventy-nine 
{larts of green tea to twenty-one of black. In the. English con- 
sumption the proportions are exactly re.ver.^ed. Now, as all green 
teas arc more valuable than all black teas by hill 48 per cent., it is 
clear that the Americans are consumers of teas of a superior quality 
to ours. Fuiifiier, iu the whole American consumption, bohea tea, 
the lowest description, forms but one forty-fourtli •i)art ; in ours it 
forms, at least, one-sixteenth part ! 

• ABBtig^ish travellers ot intelligence* will readily acknowledge, _ 
Blttl they have been struck with the superiority of the American 
Ottei>:the English teas. This naust, of necessity, be the c^e, even 
had' 'Bley been originally of the same quality, for this obvious rea- 
American teas are fresher ; because the East India 
k .compelled, by law, to keep a whole year’s consumption 
hi.«»ore, aad sell no tciw, therefore, except such as have been for 
t#dNl» intmtbs in their Warehouse. It is curious enough, that the 
Etkt lhdia Company, (when, in 1772, they exhibited a comj^tive 
statement of their own prieds and those of the Cknitinent, in order 
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to snow that they complied with the statutes,) took no notice iNrhet* 
•ever of the different qualities of their own and the foreign; teas, 
although they dwelt, at the same time, on particulars sofficiently 
juinute and trilling 5 such, for example, as that the discount and^all 
allowances made by them were six ))or cent, more than those tuade 
by their competitors. Neither did tlic Legislature, when it pndvidod 
for the importation of Continental teas, take any notice w^t^ver of 
any difference in quality. 'J1ie assertion, in short, is a 
brought forward by tbc Company’s advocnCcs in ^heir extremity. 
As far as regards both American and Continental teas, it has no 
foundation whatever ; a fact to which a thousand disinterested, in«* 
telligent, an^l travelled witnesses can bear testimony. 

The East India Company is bound, by the 24th Geo. Ill, cap. 38, 
or the Commutation Act, to furnish the country with a supply of 
tea adequate to the demand. Your Committee have now to in- 
quire, whether they have fullilled the conditions of their charter in 
this respect. It will be ca^y to show that they have not. In the 
year 1800, when the population of the United Kingdom was 
15,149,258, the whole quantity of tea on which duty was paiiftwavS 
26,398,805 lbs., which gives an average of 27^ ounces per he^ ))er 
annum for each individual. In 1810, when the population may 
be estimated at 18,534,659, the quantity on which duty was paid 
was 28,469,736 lbs., giving only 24^ ounces per head. In 1B20 the 
quantity, duty paid, was 26,1(X),Q00 Jbs.» and the population l^iug 
estbnated at 21,193,458, the average per head falls to 19^ oimces j ' 
or; in 20 years, the supply had diminislied, as compared with the 
population, by 29f per cent 1 ! 

At present the consumption may betaken, as has been already stated, 
at 28,300,000 lbs., and the population being estimated at 22,700,000, 
the average per head is near 20 ounces. * The consumption of 
tea, therefore, in reference to the numerical population oply, and 


* Tea is exported direct from China to New South Wales, and the 
yearly consumption of that colony was reckoned, threMyears ago, at 
about .3000 chests per annum, or 210,000 lbs. T,he population in 
was 40,000. It may perhaps be estimated three years ago at ; 

this gives a rate of consumption of 66 ounces. Our present constmip- 
tipn being about 20 ounces p^cr head ; it appears the poor convict 
lutiou of New South Wules consumes tea m more than a . 

portion to the free and wealthy people of the United Kingdom I 
prodigiously would t^e trade of this country be incregs^, if ■ 

with Ohina was left equally unfettered — what great accesjpfdfifo ' 

venue would it bring! Your (/oramittec forbear to go ihfo 
tion, founded upon these data ; for they must be so obvious air ^ke 
the most cursory reader. It is true, that tlie high dutiOs ndff ^tcM^ 
Crown restrict our consumption; but still our aigwrioy \ 

pared with that o*f thp population of New South Walgs^ wonUju^Ur 
compensate for this. , ^ ^ 
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without any relation at all to the augmented wealth and comfort of 
the people^ instead of increasing, as it would have done in a free 
iaeede, has fallen off in 26 years by 28 per cent. Instead of being, 
aa it ia, at present, 28,300^000 lbs., it ought in fact to have been, 
even under the monopoly system, no less than 30,550,582 lbs. so 
, much for the services of the East India Company to the nation. 

It is high monopoly prices of the East India Company which 
have a^^ted the increase of the consumption of tea. In peace and 
in war they have nether foiled to exact from the consumer the 
highest possible price, without the least regard to his convenience 
or accommodation. Smuggling, or a sacrifice of the King’s duties, 
has alone proiyaoted the consumption of tea in this country, which a 
very short statement will show- 

Erom the year 1711 to 1720, the average price of the Company’s 
teas was 13s. 5d. In 1/21, great cpiantitiei^of tea were smuggled 
from France, and in the next year the (’ompan^ was compelled to 
reduce its prices to 7s. 7d. The King’s duties at this time were 
20p per cent, on the cost. They were reduced to 84 per cent. 
F^|n 1734 to 1744, the Danes and the Swedes smuggled great 
quantities of tea into England, and the Company’s sales were oc- 
casionally as low as 35. S^d, per lb. The Company as usual called 
upon the Legislature for assistance. Tlie duties were reduced from 
128 to percent., and the very next year the Company’s teas 
rose to 4s% 6\d. per lb. 

In 1747> under protection of tbe^ reduced duty, the Company 
raised their prices to 7s. 3d. per lb 5 but the quantity of tea sold 
was not more than one-ninth part of that of the preceding ycjir. 
In 17t>0, thf^duty being stilllower, the Coin))any*s price was 6s. 4d. 
per lb. In 1767, smuggling was again carried to a great extent, 
and a further reduction of duty was made by the complacent Legis- 
lature^ who never, all this time, thought of charging the monopoly 
with any share in the encourageincnt giving to smuggling. In 
1783, the duty was estimated as high as 114 per cent, and the 
quantity of tea, imported by the East India Company, was little 
it^e than'lihe-half of what it had been 14 years before. 

'^The Company had enhanced their price 28 per* cent. The Com- 
mutation Act reduced the duties to 12^ per cent. This increased 
^ the CkHupauy’s sales nearly three-ftedd, butjrdduced their prices •only 
14 per cent. Peace and war, as your Committee have al- 
have made little difference in the conduct of the 
Company. From 1784 to 1794 their pound of tea cost 
average of the whole period of the first war of 
Jrehch jUvoiution, the price w^as JJ. per lb, more 5 and during 
-,:i' tb0^pea(pe of Amiens it was per lb. higher than in the war which 

«'tedjust*ceased. In th6 seven following years of war the price was • 
lb» At present, in a period of profound peace, the Com- 
pany aeU their teas 23|: per oept. higher than in t^e peece yiihieb, 
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followed the American war : in other words their tea is, by so 
much, dearer than it was 40 ;yearR ago* Further, although freight 
and insurance he nearly one-half less, the Company’s teas are at 
present 16-§ ])er cent, dearer than their average prices during the 
whole of the late war ! 

It is a vulgar error, and one of pernicious tendency, to imagine 
that the consumption of tea in this country is general. One^third 
of an ounce a day is considered a moderate allowance for the con*- 
sumption of an indi\ idual. At this rate the consumers of tea, sup** 
posing, as we have already done, the consumption of tea to be 
‘iH,S00,000lbs., amount only to l,‘24(),548, or a little less than one- 
sixth part of our computed population. 

Any person of common intelligence must bo convinced, from the 
facts which ha\ c now ^en adduced, that the supply of tea hirnishcd 
by the East India C’oli|>any, wholly inadcciuate to the consump- 
tion of the Kingdcfin 5 that their exorbitant monopoly prices are 
the great obstacle whicli has hitherto impeded its extensive, and 
even general, consumption 5 and that they ha\ c ncitlicr perfonued 
their contract with the Government, nor their duty to the nati«||?^ 

Your Committee have next to inquire, to what extent the reve- 
nue and the commerce of the nation have suffered by the Company’s 
possession of the monopoly, and what prospect tiierc is of im- 
proving both, by pursuing an opimsitc system. 

They take the annual coiibiiixiplion of tea in this country, as 
stated more than once, at '2S,3W,()00 Ibb. 1 he bale amount of this 
has been given at ,3/JS6*,G8‘2/. The difference between this and the 
Dutch and American jjriccb, or, which ib the same thing, what the 
price would be in a free trade, under the bupposition that the Eng- 
lish are incapable of bringing teas from China clieapcr than the 
Dutch of Americans, ib, us before stated, 736,504/. 

As to the risk of smuggling in a free trade, it is quite enough to 
state, that the reduction of the heavy and exorbitant tax, Imposed 
on the commodity by the Company’s monopoly, will afford the best 
security against it 5 as diminished taxation has been fo^d to do in 
every other case.* The present tax on tea, V>r the bounty oi. 
smuggling, amounts to 169 percent., according to the statements 
alreii^dy given. This bounty y^ould be reduced by near ?0 per oent. 
in a free trade. 

The East India Company and their advocates have beat in 'IlM 
habit, rather inconsiderately, of charging all encourageocw »«4 < 
smuggling to the King’s duties only 3 carefully keeping in the 
ground the temptation to this practice, arising out of their 
orbitant mono{joly profits. It may be easily shown, that the pilUte* 

' tax on tea is by no means so high as on several other articles Wbittt 
contribute materkdly to the public revenue. Det tobaee<t 
leeted. The average price of all the tofahceo in < titis kingdom % 
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muth over-rated at 6d, per pound ; but, to avoid all charge of ex- 
aggeration, let it be taken at this price. The duty is 3s, per Jb. or 
600 per cent. Were the crown, therefore, to take a duty on tea 
equal even to 169 per cent., (that is, a duly ecpial to the jire^ent 
tax paid by the nation to the state, and to the monopoly,) the risk 
of smuggling in the tea trade would bo loss tlian that in the to- 
bjSK^Co trade, by just 431 per cent. 'J'he t onse^iuence of this to the 
revenue qirould be to raise it, on the cjuantity alrefidy given, from. 
3,686/582^. to 6,230,4 9fl/. ; that is, to improve it at once by more 
than half a million, beyond the sum ex|)ccled to be saved by the 
important labours of the present Tinaiicc Committee ! What effect, 
your Committee wdll ask, would this have t»n the tea trade, in re- 
ference to the nation and to the merchants ? Would it not be to 
throw it open to fair competition 5 to pliu e it at least on an cc|iiality 
with the coffee trade, the sugar trade, the ^)ice trade, — and on a 
much better footing than the tobacco trade, tl^e wine trade, and 
others which could be easily named ? 

Your Committee will now proceed to offer some observations 
updifeLhe greatly extended traffic, between this country and China, 
which may justly he calculated upon, when the restrictions imposed 
by the Company’s monopoly are removed. 

The Chinese empire contains 150,000, 000 of people, so greatly 
superior in industry, civilisation, and wealth, to the rest of Asia, 
that an ordinary artisan of that nation will earn, in the British ter- 
ritories in India, just fourfold the wages of a similar artisan, being 
one of our own native subjects. This fact is conclusive ; it must 
be considered as a just criterion for judging of the respective 
civilisation the two races, and, which is the .same thing, of 
their capacity for conducting foreign commerce. The population 
of China, therefore, in reference to a commercial intercourse with 
this country, and in comparison with the peo})le of India, would 
be much more correctly stated at 300,000, <W)0 than 150,(XX),000.* 
The restricted intercourse and connexion, which British subjects 
are permitted to hold with the Briti^^h territorial possessions in 
India, has irileed some little effect in reducing tins disproportion 5 
bm nothing short o^a Jree settlement and colonisation, ciilculated 
to remedy the sloth and barbarisJU of the native inhabitants, and 
improve and augment the productions ^of their soil and industjry, 
can materially affect it: 

. superior trade which the East India Company itself 

on Vith China, beyond what it did with its own possessions,- 
when ' the monopoly of Indian commerce was entire, is a strong 
cqrroborarion of the view here given . of the respective capacities 
of the two nations, 

m V , .m I., 1, 

* very fairly W stated at more, but yodr Committee ftecedt 

at thia-proportioa in order toaffijrd no room for.euvii. 
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Your C^ommittee will say a few words iip<:)n this subject before 
they proceed. The total exports of the East India Company, from 
Great Britain to China in 1814, w’cre 987,78^^^. ; Ibeir whole' eld- 
ports to India in the same year were only 740,901/.* Oh the ave-* 
rage of the four siibsecpient years, it appears the Cotnpany’i^ exports 
to China had fallen off to S(>4,37i>Z. 1‘hrough the infusion' pf fri^e 
trade, the Indian commerce had advanced, in the same period, to 
3,8r>0,360/.t The Commissioners of the (histoins and the 
India Company, or both, refuse, fr)r the satisfaction of the public; 
to separate the Chinese from the Indian trade, and on this accotthl 
it is not practicable to give the necesscary comparison, between free 
and monopoly trade, for a later period. One impoi^tant fact, how- 
ever, may be stated — in 1814 our total export, from Great Britain 
to India and China together, amounted only to 2,659,033t. ; in 
18S6, it was 4,739,.359/4' 

The trade, by ffufferance, carried on betw'een British India and 
China, illustrates, in a remarkable manner, the commercial capa- 
bilities of the latter country. In the year 1814, when, as already 
mentioned, the whole export between Great Britain and Chin^|^''as 
only 987,788/., and that to India about 740,901/., the Co^ial 
exports amounted to 1,533,578/. 5 that is, the exports of the two 
]jorts of Calcutta and Bombay to a single port of China, amounted 
to nearly the same sum as the whole exports of the East India 
Company from Great Britain to the regions lying between the Cape 
of Good Hope and the Straits of Magellan. 

But the American commerce with China, of which your Com- 
mittee wiU now^ give a brief sketeb, affords perhaps, of all others, 
the evidence which is most to their purpose. On tjie average of 
the first years of the American commerce, down to the year 1800, 
their annual exportations of tea did not exceed *2,735,090 lbs. On 
the average of the three first years of their renewed intercourse 
with China, after their last war with Great Britain, they exported 
8,607,17s lbs, yearly. "On the average of the years 18*24 and 1836^ 
their exports had increased to 13,314,449 lbs. 

The exports of the Americans from China, it wilf be seen Pt 
this, have increnSed, in twent5"-hvc years, 387 per cent. Those of 
the East India Company, in the same time, have increased, .bttfy 
33.per cent. 5 indeed,* pv the greater part of the time, they 
been stationary or retrograding. 

Excepting that to Great Britain and Canada, the Ealit India 
pany have no trade from China to any other country whatsoever/ Tlta 
Americans carry on a trade from thctice to the Continetit'Of'Biiri]^, , 
to South America, to the Philippine and Sandwich Islands, 

— ^ — ..Ay ' 

* Lords’ R^orl of 1820 and 1821, p. 120. ^ 

^ t EaM; and west Infiia Trade, ordered by the House of 
printed 16th May, 1827. 
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to the three last countries, is increasing year after year : so that 
the . extent of it, at its Chinese valuation, amounted in 1825 to 
2?9^5,05Z. , In tiie year 1805, the whole im])orts of the Americans 
into China amounted to 740,795Z. In 18‘25 they rose to 1,609, 062Z. j 
and, their exports, bein^^ 1,823,44 2 Z., made tlioir whole Chinese 
tr^ide 3^43^504 Z* 

The export trade the East India Company, from Europe to 
China, has long been stationary. On the average of the six years, 
ending with 1820, it amounted annually, at its Chinese valuation, 
to 1,481, 173Z^;. their average yearly exports, from their Indian ter- 
ritories to China, amounted, in the same period, also at the Chinese 
prices, to 368,521/., making their total imports into China 
1,859,694/. Excluding, of course, remittance of territorial revenue 
in merchandise, which is not trade, their exports from China may 
be taken at the same amount as the imports, which will make their 
whole Chinese commerce 3,719,388/. 

li^th a population of 22,700,000, and after an intercourse of 
1 50 years’ standing, our trade is but eight per cent, greater than 
that of the Americans, — with less than half onr population, — with 
not one-half of our taste for the. great staple of Chinese export, — 
and with so comparatively recent a knowledge of the Chinese trade. 
When we •go a little further into the matter, however, wc shall 
lind, that the prolitable and effectual trade of the Americans is mucli 
greater than that of the East India Company. 'J'he East India 
Company laid before the Trade Committee of the Lords, in 1820 
and .1821, statement of their exports from Great Britain to 
China, for a jjcriod of twenty-six years, commencing with thdr 
last charter. In the lirst year of their statement, their exports, 
consisting of woollens and metals, amounted to 7'31,559Z. j in the 
last year of the last charter, there was an increase u(>on this of 50 
per cent. Of tVie eight years of the present charter, of which an 
account is exhibited, there is, with one inconsiderable exception, a 
decrease of exports year after year j and, in the last year of the 
statement, they are less by Ib^ per cent, than they •were twenty-five 
years before. Upon fifteen successive years, there is a heavy loss 
Susteined j and, out of twenty-six years^ three only exhibit a pr<jfit, 
and this a very trifling one. In the whole p’eriod the loss sustained 
is 1,668,103/., which is, of course, so much of the national capital 

and d^troyed.* 

, .'Xu laid before the Lords* Committee at the same 

. — ' :: — — I — . 

* ^ What portion of the Teas and other articles exported from Cliina, 
in Vessels of the United States, is destined for Americft, and what for 
it is .difficult preeiaely toletermine^^ AUliouglL 
doubts We beenexprd^ised, Whether the demand arising Drom 
constitutes a permanent or a considerable portion of their trade, U. n^sy 
fairly be assumed that a contrary opiiiiop prevails In America^ aHt is. 
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period, tbe East India Company represent thems^ves 
totally failed in their attempts to introduce British cotton maHa* 
faeturea among the Chinese. Hut, though the East-lndut Company 
has failed in introducing, or in iiitroducing to any nseful purpose^ 
British manutactures, the Americans have sucoiteded, notwithatah4^' ‘ 
ing, to all appearance, they are so much more unfavonmbly ok^it ' 
pumstauced. They made the lirst attempt to introduce EuropOan; - 
manufactures among the (*hiucse, so late as 1819, when their - 
whole importations amounted to no mt)re than 4188 pieces of 
pamUets iUKl769 pieces of broi\d cloth. The following is a state^ 
ment of their imports of British goods, into Canton, m 1834-25. 

Long Ells pieces Handkerchiefs. . . . 27,123 hdfs. 

Bombazetts 672 . . Cattibrics 3,250 pieces. 

Camblets 4,338 .. Chintz 4,161 .. 

Broadcloths ...! 10,257 .. Shirtings 7,612 

In the next year the importations were greatly increased, and 
were as follows ; 

Long Ells 10,620 pieces. Cambrics 8,288 pie’ces. 

Camblets 4,290 .. Chintz 7»376 *. 

Broadcloths .... 12,067 .. Shirtings 13,694 .. 

Handkerchiefs . . 31,694 hdfs. 

The value of a branch of trade wliicrh had no existence seven 
years before, was in this last year 190,6*20/. During the past three • 
years, it has been >vcll known in this country, that tbe quantity of 
British goods exported direct to Canton has been greatly increased f 
for the British merchant and rnaniifaclurer have the mortification of 
seeing this trade openly carried on by foreigners betof® their eyes, 
while they themselves arc rigidly excluded, by law, from the least 
direct participation therein. Previous to 1819, the bullion imported 
by the Americans composed 83 parts in 100 of their whole impor- 
tation. Although, since^that time, the quantity of furs and skins 
imported by them into China is considerably diminished, the impor-* 
tation of British manufactures bad, in 1825-6, reduced the propoff 
tion to 74 parts in 1(X). 

In the event of a free trade between this country and China, our 
importations thither y^ill, no doubt, chiefly consist of manufactured 
articles. Raw' goods the Cliiucsc already receive in great quanti-; 
tics from our Indian jiosscssions, from the Indian Islands, SiamV* 

stated, in the report upon American currency, laid before the House' 0#^^ 
Rep^entatives, in 1819, ^ that the annual exerts iit Amca^i^,jfreMi||r v 
from the United States aqd all other ports, to China and the Inm^' : 
can hardly be estimated ai more than twelve millions of dotlan, iiniftf . 
cannot be doubted that the sales of East India articles in Ettrope es^eeed 
that amount. TkO value of merchandise from China and India coin^]iau4' 
^nuallyin the United States, is probably equal to five 

this be so, the consumption of Kai^ Indiil articles by 
Sbite^Ia paid for by the mere profit of the 

by fboLords^ComnutteeonroreiguTrade^ 7th May> 1821. ' ^ 
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T^nquio^ and other neighbouring countries ; and the Americans may 
as before import all the bullion which China requires. As far aa 
our> commerce is concerned, China will expt)rt and not import 
bullion. It in fact does so at present 5 one of the largest supplies 
of Spanish dollars or silver ingots, received into our settlements in 
India, being in fact derived from Canton. The I’ollowing may be 
statedi as the most probable articles of exportation from the United 
Kingdom to Chitui, on the establishment of a free trade — ^lead, 
quicksilver, iron, copper, furs, woollens, cotton goods. With 
respect to metals, it appears that the Americans imported, in 1824, 
to the value ot 116,375/. With our superior means, this is a 
branch of trade which mtiy be very greatly extended. The taste of 
the Chinese for our woollen fabrics has been long established, and 
ill this a great increase may be expected in a fre^ intercourse with 
them. The East India Cnmpany have asserted, that the woollen 
fabrics of this country were forced by them upon the Chinese j but 
for this opinion it is obvious there is no foundation ; for, indepen- 
dent of the quantities of .llritish woollens sent to China from our 
Indian possessions, in express contravention of the Company’s bye- 
laws, the Americans furnished an additional supply, which, in 1825, 
iunounted to the value of 07 1,622 dollars.* 

For our cotton manufactures India has afforded a great and un- 
expected demand. This market, which had no existence at all for 
several years after the commencement of the present century, took 
off, in the year 1826, 2(),219,103 yards of printed and plain cottons. 
The Chinese, independent of their superior wealth and superior 
population, ar» far more favourably circumstanced for taking off 
such goods, than the inhabitants of llindoostan. The raw material 
is dear in China, cheap in India. India has .always exported both 
the raw and the manufactured material. China has always im- 
IJOtted the first, and, with one inconsiderable exception. Nankeens, 
never exported the second. Cotton twist may especially be men- 
tioned as an article of export from this country, and likely to be ip 
great demand among ^the Chinese. f>uch is, in fact, the improved 
state of our machinery, in reference to this article, 'that we could 
afford pQ supply it to the Chinese nearly at as low a price as, in 
former times, they were accustomed to recei've the raw material 
from our Indian possessions or from America. Under such circum«- 
stauces, the extent to which this article may be exported to China 
may he inferred from what has been done in the less favourable 
market ol’ Hindoostan. t It was first sent thither in 1816, the 
tkat year amounting, only to 624 lbs. In 1626, the quan- 

, ’ ai»d West India Tragic, ordered by the House ofrComiuous tojbi 
priateTlfiih^S^ay, 1837 ^ ^ .. ♦ . : 

t This exporimsait k tk be tried, through the medium of pHmte 
'mtarpris6^ .a.eonablei^«iddpmei)^ ltaying been made for that inarkal, 
by the indirect route of l^gapore* . , . ^ ^ 
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tity exported was 918,535 Ibs., of which the share of-the^lSaSt India 
Company was just 853 lbs. In the year 1837, the Export has 
much greater, and in the present year it is going on at n aiill 
greater rate.* 

Our imports from China will consist of drugs, raw silk^ sugar, 
tea and bullion. Those who are unacquainted with the tea trade, 
may have some doubts of the capacity of the Chinese to liirmsh 
with the Ifuge supply of tea upon which your Committee sp^ia^ 
A few words of explanation will be necessary, 

A little more than a century ago, tea was hardly known aa m 
article of commerce to the Kuropean nations. The following is 
pr<^b1y a near approach to the present consumption of the difimnt 


nations of the European race : 

Great Brhain and Colonies 30,000,000 lbs. 

North and South America 12,000,000 

Continent ofEuropef 4,000/)00 


46,000,000 

The Chinese being as much addicted to the use of tea as whan 
we first knew them, and it being very improbable that the con-* 
sumption is at all diminished among themselves, it is evident that 
very nearly 46,000,090 lbs. of tea are now grown in China, beyond 
what was grown thei% some seventy years back ; 60 ’parts in 100 
of this have been the produce of the last tbrty-fn e years. 

The fact, as connected with green tea, is particularly Btrikip^. 
The European consumption of this description amounts, giving hire-, 
fifth part to the English, four-fifths to the Americans, and one^hnlf 
to the Continental nations, to 17,600,000 lbs. The Chinese them- 
selves do not drink green tea as a beverage, and consume it only in 
trifling quantities as ti, medicine j all that is grown, therctee, of 
this quality is produced expressly for the use of American and 8tt- 
YOpeiin nations. In fact, whole districts of a distant province of tile 
empire are appropriated to the cultivation of this variety, almost 
clusively, for tjie markets of Europe and Aiqerica. ^ 


* III the three months of this present year, the export of twist to 
India has been 826,516 Ibs,*^ In the corresponding three months of 
the export to India was 139,149 lbs. 


t Your Committee have at present no estimate of the cousuniptibA 
of Russia, but it is now very considerable, and consists of .tas 
quality, produced in provinces which no port of t}ie supply for 

other European and Afiiericaii nations. This proves that dq^ost 
province ot China is suited to the production of tea, and thl^iherib^^diU , 
he no doubt, that the supply will always be commenauni^,,w^^,^ 
demand, wiUiobt imeculating upon the highly probable 
article will be grown in vmom Eurc^ieaii coionit^i^ tlfa haay, iftWe 
espedally, be the* ease in the similar Imd congeidtii ahd cli&iau of 
India^ when the desirable and necessary poUey of seulti^ent of 

Europeans is fully established. ’ ; ’ f 
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Jiy an Old Inhahitnul, 

[TrtB guc&tion of the Indian Stamj) Tax has been fully discussed 
jft our pages, and so lAly treated also in the last Number of * The 
Edinburgh Review,* that we should not have thought it necessary 
to revert to the subject ourselves , but, ha\ ing received fi*orn India 
a manuscript, c^wtainintj' a condensed and weU-.nrrangcd viewof the 
leading arguments in tins que^^tion, possessing ‘■ome novelty of sub- 
stanc4^ as well as form, wc r< tidily give if a pla<‘e among the other 
records already printed on this iinpi>rtanl subject. 'I'lie obje'*tions 
of the writer, who is, wc liclicve, what he really jigiis Jiiinself, \n 
Old Inliabitiint, are thus : 

1. As consnmors, we do pay our proportion of e\er 5 mofusdl tax 
— even the laud tax, the sdlr tax, the opium tax. Althout'h Ihe 
fndjian laud revenue is the lent of the soil, jet under a ^y^tem wIikU 
leaves that in the hands nf privaco owners* and to lind its level, the 
cultivator^ acquire capital, and cultivate at Icsb expense of produc- 
tion. Here cultivation is cairitcl on by advancet^, or borrowing, «it 
great jntcrcji.t, for which consumers pay indirectly, in prices, wages, 
and enhanced cost of all production. 

‘3. Wq pay, m tfu fit si nn^tancCt all the customs and import duties, 
jiwt ab the inhabitants of the inofiissil, hi ih\fin( pay their 

taxes j and thgy relieve us only ofbuch part of the import duties as 
their consumption takes up. 

3. We pay tow^ii duties, house taxes, tuxes on licpiors, txc. kc., 
in like manner tvs the inh«ibitAintb of places out of the jurisdiction of 
the CourU 

4. In other most important particulars, the Phiropean portion of 
us arc very differently situated from the great body of his JMajesly’s 
native subjects, ^ 

5. Wc are not allowed to purcbasc kind. 

6. We arc liable to be ordered out of the country at a moment’s 
warning. 

7n allowed to ccdonisc, or to resort hither. 

We are not allowed to purchase, or deal in salt. 

9* Wc are not allowed to go eleven miles from Calcutta, without 

10A Wocjre not allowed to follow calUugs iu the intolor, without 
special Ucenscj revocable at will. ^ ' 

^btrf^e arc dircc| interferences with industry, with the 
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free disposition and employment of capital and ^Ith personal liberty 
of action. 

1% Comparing our situation with that of our countrymen at 
honie^ British-born subjects here are further exposed to many per- 
sonal restraints and political dihabilities. 

13 . We have not the benetit of juries to settle our diifeTeneeSf and 

as<iic&s damages. ^ 

14 . We have not the fiill benefit of the Act of Habeas Corpus. 

15 . have no voice in the nonunntion of the smallest magis- 
trate, or fun^ctioimry, set o\ cr us. ^ 

15 . We have not the pru ilego of communicating our thought$ 
by printing, but under revocable licenst, so that security of pro- 
perty against the inal-administ ration of ju'^tice has not that guaran- 
te-e whicli all upright judges desire. 

17. Wt have not the right to assemble for public purpOKes, 
without special lea\ e. 

18 . Wc have no voice in the imposition of any tax or burden 
upon us. 

19 . Wc have no knowledge even of taxes or burdens meditated, 
till they arc passed into laws. 

Wc have no corporate bodies, or public institutions, or organs 
of communication and inllucncc with the (Jovenmicnt here, or with 
any one of all tiic authoriticii in Eng la ml. 

^11. Wc arc the first and uiO'it directly interested in the linancial 
measures of Govermnent, cspcciail)^ such ab relate to the imjmsition 
of burdeim, the raising of loans, or paving them ol!^ the reduction 
or augmentation of intercut, txc. , vd we have 110 knowledge of 
these matters so decjdy airecling our property, which, be it ob- 
served, cannot invest li, self hi agi k if Itiiral purchases, till they are 
suddenly and secretly carried into operation ; and we have no 
portunity, as in England, of preparing, distributing, or provtdi^ 
against partial and injurious cfi’ects of such measures. 

arc not now cc'uijdaining of all the above and other dis- 
<]uaU^cationb ; but we have always considered, and do consider, 
that so many priv'ations and restraints were, in some degree, coiJj- 
p^sated by freedom from 'any laws, taxes, or burdens, within ttie 
jurisdiction of the King s Court, not specially and distinctly imposed 
by the Legislature, or banctioned by the concurrence of ibe 
Court. 

^ 3 . Wc sec no end to the imposition of taxes by local 
in which wc have no influence. If once the system of imptisfa 
root, we submit that the intentions of the Legislature, in tbieWOlg 
open the Indian’tra/le, and expressly limiting the amolint m 
to be borne by it, might be indirectly^ .but effectually^ defeated by 
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exciseSi ' assessed and property taxes, and other burdens without 
number, adecting, in various ways, the ship-owner, trader, planter, 
capitalist, apd all concerned in Indian commerce. 

In bis Majesty's colonies, taxes are levied either by the au- 
thority of colonial assemblies, in the older settlements, or in the 
more recent ones, by crown Governments, in which one or more 
Judges, independent of the Governments, have a voice, « 

25- security to ttie legal rights and interests of the subject, 
aiid to the cautious weighing of measures affecting him, wc have 
not j| although, from this not being a royal Government, but one 
defeated to thc^rfervants of the Honourable Company of Merchants 
of &»gland, trading in and to this country, that protection may be 
rensonabiy thought pe(‘Ujiarly needful. 

20. The establishment of the KSiipreme Court here, and its re- 
quired concurrence in enactments affecting us, were declaredly in- 
tended by ParliameiJi its a protection of this nature. We do not 
enjoy the advantages, like national colonics and establishments, of 
being administered ujider the ithniediate inspection and habitual vi- 
gilance of our virtual representatives in I'arliament. 'J"lie ulfairs of 
India are privately coudtictcd iu another place : in the lirst instance, 
by the Honourable < ‘our t of Directors, and, secondarily, by the 
lioard of Control. It is only incidentally, and on rare and special 
occasions, that mailers connected with India come at all to the no- 
tis-e of Parliament, or are made public even to the proprietary body 
of stockholders. 

27 . most respectfully decline subscribing to the opinion, that 
there is, and q^ight to bo, no difference between the inhabitants 
within the pale of the Supreme Court, and those without, in- respect 
to (effistuiiony or liability to imposts, 

9B. Tlie establishment of the Royal Courts, for the reasons ajs-^ 
signed by Parliament, proves the former,* and places the inhabits 
aids of Calcutta under a totally different system of laws, with, of. 
course, distinct rights, duties, and liabilities. 

la respect to tl^e latter, we resiicctfully submit that the dis- 
tinct nature of our rights and liabilities,t from those of inhabitants 
unxi^r the HonoTurable Company's jurisdictions, is equally clear. 

30, - iVYe are advised that English settlei*^, wheresoever sojourning. , 
under ICing's flag, carry with tlicm every practicable right and 
of meir birth, excepting suck as are taken from them by 
Ihc^gisbtitre of their own country. 

Native subjects, acquired by gonq^t in a fp- 
no rights of British settlers, or any rights^, 
as hut, sack as are expressly conceii^l to 

"" 

- ♦ Dwlfegt &w». . t rights and 
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3^. This difference of position take to ea^funda^ 

tnental, and that it is expressly recog!ii«ed in all tihC legialattoh d 
England for India. 

33. The Native inhabitants of Calcutla have, by law, every right 
and privilege of British inhabitants, in virtue of their dwelling ahion'^ 
tis, and being expressly taken from the jurisdiction of the Company's 

and pi^ed under the couits and laws of England. 

34. Our main objection being to the ‘^jstem of unlimited taxa- 
tion, imposed without our previous knowledge, or the knowledj^ of 
c^ur vittttal^representativ es in Parliament, we have the less dwelt on 
local and partial, or inconvenient, effects of the StaiAp Act : we aVe 

however, the less alive to the rc<'Ogmcerl imptdicy and wrong 
of law taxation, or taxes on justice in any shape, — to the well known 
ultimate iiK idonco of taxes that affect the transfer of capital, upon 
the needy instoacrof the ojiulcnt, — or to tlie notorious unproductive- 
ness of stamp duties, compared with the cost of levying, and the 
gross sums le\ icd. 

36. One great and striking proof of the inconv enience and severity 
of a system of taxation carried on by private communications to and 
from England, is seen in the length of tunc it takes up, and the 
entire change, in political and commercial rehitions, which may take 
place before a tax returns hither ‘‘auctioned. Mliat was pro|K)sed 
and approved as a war measure, or to meet urgent financial wants, 
may find, peace rcstoied, finances jirosperous, \\ hat was suggchted 
w'hen commerce nourished, and disposable (*apital overliowed, may 
find trade and manufactures languishing, and money scarce, U'hat 
was proposed in periods of harmony and intercoprse among ull 
classes of inhabitants, may iind distrust and ill-humour prevailing. 

36. AVe believe the system of European direct and indirect 
taxation, and the system of Asiatic imposts, where the State is the 
real land-owner, and absorbs all of the nett rent of laud, which it 
does not distinctly renounce, (by gift or compromise,) to be incom-^ 
patible, in the politi<*al economy of any state ^ the latter system 
having prevailed in India, time immemorial, aggravated under the 
Honourable Cduipany’s regime, by their possession of the great 
monopolies, and the exercise of their mercantile functions, we be- 
lieve it to be impossible ;hat the practices of English finances can 
be productively, or largely, introduced here, without great suflfearing 
to all classes of consumers, on whom taxation, in whatever shape, 
ultimately falls. 

37. In resi>ect to the security against excessive taxation, wbijJi'iV 
said to be provided by the Act, which requires the assent 'of ]4e 
King s Ministers to any proposed impost, we bog to pi^eaa.oUr 
loyal reliance tih the gracious inlentious of his Majestv at 

and our especial xtnfidence in the liberal spirit whicn bas eWae-* 

terlscd so many of the acts of the preuent Ministers. But w^“ »e- 

fijpectfull/ luge that no such confidence can be put ftrth, or cowi- 
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dcrcd a constitutional or valid security to the subject^ against the 
possible abi^se of power, or neglect of duty, in any other set of Mi- 
nisters who may in future times be called to office. There is no 
real solidity in any such guarantee at any time ; and least of all, 
towards the close of the present charter, when his ^Majesty s Minis- 
ters jimve a natural and laudable interest in raising the standard of 
Indian revenue as high as iiossible, to <*ountcr balance the Indian 
debt, with which, it is presumed, <he British Exchequer will be 
burdened, in case of p i^'bumption of the Comiiany’s exclusive pri- 
vileges, 

38. Finally, the Government assures us that we have nothing to 
fear from over-taxation, os they will only ask fresh < Antributions 
when they are urgently in want of tlu'in. and which is the only 
cause of their now asking them in shape of a Stamp Tax. But 
what security can we ha\e in the moderation of a C«o\ernment, the 
very basis and foundation of whoso revenue system is that of 
drawing all the rent of the estate, expending as little of it as pos- 
sible, and pocketing, or remitting the dillercnce, as ‘ inhale," or 
4 »urplus revenue,’ — a political and economical error, — but unhappily 
recognised in every successive charier, and boasted of so lately as 
185^ and 18*23. A (government, dniwiug its resources, as in Eu- 
rope, from the contributions of the <»iibjeets for the common pur- 
j)oseH of protection and government, may be restrained from asking 
more than it/i needs iccpiire j but a State that is land-owuicr, trader, 
and monopolist, can gi\e no sec-urit} that il will not exact all it can, 
to Iw enabled to remit a surplus to tlienaolber country. 
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{Tramlattd from a wnttui, uf Gret% by (he late Vgu Fwcofo, 

and »ddn*iyud by him to Lady — — — ►) 

Far from my native Heaven, a wTeath I wwe 
Of mingleiodour, and of various hue. 

Smiling and sad — my own heart’s emblem true — 

'ilie violet pale — the rose that blooms for love. 

The delictite liyacintb, and myftle green. 

Endbracing the 8oftlil>’s virgin sheen. 

And, oh 1 still dearer, from Hesperian bower. 

The laurel shadowing each subject flower, 

My Heliodora ! thou wilt haply wear 
This votive coronal T wreathed for thee, 

' To twine the tresses of thy golden hair. 

Thy sunVriiAt locks, proudly and graceMy, ’ 

aS toy polish’d brow, sod perfiifiaed ss thy ' 
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Ml 

T«b fbllowinf? account of Singapore, contained Ip a very 
letter from a visitor to tlmt settlement, will be, no doubt, iiew 
many of our readers : 

Singapore, l6th of November, 1827, 

I HAD got thus far without exj)criciiring much benefit front the 
change of ^ir j but a short residence on this most delightfiil island 
completely rc-ostabli«ihod iny impaired health, and I have beep 
enabled to enjoy mj'^clf, during the stay of the ship, much more 
than I could possibly liave expected. 

The numerous.aiid, in many points, exaggerated reports of the 
capabilities and conveniencos of this fiir-fained emporium, rather 
induced mo, at tirst «ief[uaintam e, t(t feel some di^^appoiiitiuent. 
Thi.s soon wore oiF^ and, as it gradudlly disippeared, the now formed 
town, with all its concomitant businc-s-HKc scenes of activity and 
industry, rose progressitcly into a place of no mean aspect, even to 
niy unbiassed mind. It will not bear, it i^^ true, an\ com pari '•on 
with the appearance of our great comraerci.d towuis oi the w estern 
hemisphere j nor has it to bide its diminished lus'id when mentioned 
with Indian ports. • 

A large number of tlu* housoa are built of bri(‘k and stone, in a 
very superior style, the «-eeond and more numerous rl»‘»s are wood, 
with tiled roofs. The bazaar, m app»'Hrancc, in bustle, and com- 
pact arrangements, far excels that <»f Penang ; tlie n venue exceeds 
it proportionally. In climate, the inhabitants arc peculiarly fortu- 
natej the average of 78' of temperature is hardly to be expected, 
in lat. 18', which is ^ that of Singapore^ further than this, the 
nights are ulwa)s cool and refreshing, ilcre are no smh things as 
sleepless nights fiflcr hot, grilling days j the sea and land breezes 
alternately cool the air. 

I have been informed, that seventy-nine Chinese junks, from 100 
to feOO tons, l<20 Bugis boats, from fifty u» 150 tons, and Malay 
and other boat^ of tjie Archipelago, too numerous to mention, with 
twenty European ships arid square-rigged vessels, have been seen, 
at vafious times, in the roads together, navigated by different 
nations, and trading, under the vigilance of the police eslablisitociii 
in perfect harmony. 

The smallest boat in use here, only ten feet long few cniifr 
broad, and pulled with a double fiaddle, by one man, 
in perfect safetjr the roads Of Singapore, at all seasons of tb^ s 

aflfording safe and good anchorage for tha fleets of the iifoi 
Here the ChincBc, Choliahs, Bialays^ Bugis, Arafai, 
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9,nd wious other trtbeSi live tc^etherj peaceably and quietly, under 
their E^opeau masters. A few cases of desperate revenge, peculiar 
to the Maryan race> have occurred 5 but it is, indeed, wouderfiil to 
see such unanimity prevailing ^nerally among such different tribes j 
it piust and can only be ascribed to the efficiency of the police, 
.y^hi^ has been for yeai-a under the direction of n gentleman of the 
Civil servicej^ eminently qualidod for any olfice of responsibility and 
trust. It would be hardly worth adding my mite to the general 
voice in bis favour ; lit is decidedly the flower of the Penang ser- 
vice, which has been doomed for years to labour in obscurity, and to 
■fecperience nothing but neglect and slight from those who are placed 
qver it. 

Various improvements, which had been projected by Mr, Fuller- 
ton, such as fortifications on a large scale, roads across and over 
the island, &c. &c., had been put a stop to before my arrival. The 
(jovcrnmeutjit appears, considered Mr. Fullerton’?^ staft' large enough 
for 10,000 instead of iU )00 men. A number of bullocks for the 
artillery, which, by the bye, could have been of very limited service, 
and would not have thriven, arc countermanded, Tlie liovernor 
thus cripjded, poor man ! is determined, it seems, to enjoy his oUim 
withoni, instead of earn dla;Mati‘, and means to take up, for the 
future, his (piaricrs at INlalaccaj which has, from its teniional 
capabilities, and consequent fiowens of affording pasturage for his 
(as a])plicd,to the strait.s) illegitimate child, laml-taxy been always 
his favourite, preferring it before Pcnnng or .Singapore. [le will l)e 
hero in the middle of his flock} and, ns far as I can learn, his 
retirement from the extremes of his mis-managed pro\ ince will be 
looked upon as little short of a blessing. 

Hid hands, *if not in blood, arc stained in the dye (lake) of pa- 
tronage ; not supporting and protecting those who deserve it, but 
lavished indiscriminately on his friends and connexions, whether lit 
for his gifts or not } it is not the wants of the service, but those of 
his friends that are considered. No barrier is insurmountable to 
thiat genius which clearly demonstrated that going to the expense 
of five rupees a month was cheaper than paying for the same time 
at file rote of only two ! ! 

' The system of extortion which had been found to work on the 
rich plains of India, in the shape of lan^i reveriue, was transplanted 
into, the poor and barren soil of the Mdayan peninsula, 4 )y the 
Governor, Mr.' Fullerton. It appears to me to present an a|>pear- 
an^ vetf ^milar to the effect which might be expected to result 
froixiblb^ introduction pretty generally of the upas-tree (if we may 
beli^#i^"i|slseripdon of it) } destroying vegetation in the bud, and, 
in, likely to depopulate the whole of the interior of the 
by agriculturists; TMere is, at l^st from whet I 
bcAftl spoken, very littSi aeebffty to be had 

for ittoj at wuy tme, in tiie power of to 
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resume, and dispose of, to others^ such ground as th^ may please 
to term ^ land of unfulfilled contract.* 

8orae gentlemen, residents jip the island, had secured small lots 
of ground, at considerable expense, for building houses on, the only 
recommendations of "which were their sea-ports : a narrow slip of 
ground between them and the si a, which had been appropriated to 
an evening drive and }>arado, not deep enough to build Upon, 
which, It was understood, at tlie time the ab^\ c gentlemen occupied 
Ihoir lots, would always remat it open, and which had remained so 
fbr years the Inspector-General (a fine name) proposed to dUpote 
of, forsooth, because it wa^ likely to fetch money. It is to be 
hoped, that 'such an act of injusuce may not be effected, and that 
the Supreme G(j^ ernnicnt, wdiose e>es, for the sake of once-flourish- 
ing 8}ngapf)ie, we do liope are opened, will lake into their own 
hands the helm whiih Mr. Fullerton is evidently unable to manage, 
'fhc very unnecessary increase of troo])s, since tlie Bengal Establish- 
m<snt was replaced by Madnissccs, together with the more cx)>cn- 
hi\ e nature of tiie soldiers, has more than douhled the heretofore 
too extravagant demands of the Eastern settlements on the treasury 
of Bengal. 

A few hundreds did formerly, where thousands, since the intro- 
duction of hlr. Fullerton’s staff, and the Iiispcctor-Oenerars depart- 
ment, will not do now. Many of the aet'^ of tliis Govcniment, so 
disgraceful when \icwcd by tlicmselvcs, arc, no doubt, owing to tlie 
difiiculties into wdiitdi the fujid.imental error of no council has led 
them. To please his own ambitioii, Mr. Fullerton got the counsel- 
lors divided and sent away, <*o as never to have more than one to 
sit with him : tlui'', by asserting hi*- right to the casting vote, he 
became independent ^ and thui, left to Ins nod, the Honourable 
Company Iwe allowed ilicir constituents to feel the effect of his 
mis-inanagement and extravagance, to the tune of many thousands. 

The Madras troops *had scarce arrived to replace the Bengal 
forCt‘s, which were represented as dearer and more difficult to 
tnanagi*, when one corps refused to obey orders, and got their own 
way on the subjet t of prociuons ; and it was clearly proved* add 
made as ])laiu <i4 A B C’, tliat a wrong calculafioii, and wilful 
representation had becu meuk' to the Supreme Governxncnt. 

tiooner or later, truth wiU out : 

*Ex fume dare liiccm.* 

The Bengal (ao\ eminent, there is reason to boHevOt fimkA 
stoppage of further outlay, have exerted their ptiwer) 
intends to remain at iMalacca, and all may yet be 

ff allowed to grow by itself^ Singapore mu«t tbrive>»ilijd'W^ 
exceed the most^ san^ine expectations by its prosperity. 
customs nor any Witional weight cm i^ely te a(U<^ 0 
mate buirden, or that whi^ it has borna since its in^ncy* 



To CAPtAiw William Max^-iiblp. 

London^ April 14tb, 1828. 

' Ttfis prominent part you have acted for some time past at the 
'IJast India House, the s^eal, activity, and independence yoxi have 
exhibited, claim my admiration, and must plead my apology for 
adSdretisIhg you personally on this occasion ; and if, in so doing, I 
shall 'prove at all instrumental in preserving your cohsistency, I 
shall contribute no less to preserve your credit, than benefit the 
public. * 

The motives by which 1 am actuated, arc very remote from 
hostility or opposition. I have long approved and applauded that 
line of conduct which had evidently the public good in view, with-^ 
out the shadow of personal gratilication ; and the sacrilicc of your 
individual interests was no less ])raise>vorthy than creditable. 

It has been long known to many, that you were engaged in the 
preparation of a work, descriptive of the East India Company's 
service, trade, t^e. ^itc., and, i5>ir, from my knowledge of your zeal, 
application, and general information, with a belief that you have 
long contemplated such subject, with reference to the continuatioa 
of the present charter, 1 liave no hesitation in saying, that 1 antici- 
pate much public benefit from the facts, evidence, and data, which 
1 believe it in your power to adduce at so important a crisis. 

llcport, however, says that your opinions, on many important 
points, connt^'ted with Indian affairs, Iiavc undergone considerable 
change, and that you uow even consider the preservation of our 
Indian Empire dependent on the preservation of the East Indi^ 
Company. Merc report, however^ w^ould have had little weight 
witlv me, unless corroborated by soipe cirttumstances^ which I con- 
fess have excited my surprise. Had you not been present at 
two Quarterly General Courts held at the India House, 1 should 
have found an excuse for you, which I am at present unable, to 
conceive* ^ ' * 

When no positive evidence can be had, we must avail ourselves 
of such as presents itself } and the o] 4 inions of some men ma)^ be 
HHcertained by their silence on certain occasions, as unequivocally 
as if ,dfetincUy averred. The defalcation which liad occurred in the 
Company's treasury, the importance of the subject,'and 
- it exdted among a large body of the ^oprid^^, 
rendei^'Stfbh affair no less worthy of notice, than likely to attraet*. 

You have given too many proofs of your fearless 
indept^ence to allow^ me to attribiifb your stu(pqd„, silence, on 4: 
question frf mb interest, to dread ) and coidi 
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adequate plea for abandoning a task^ which justice and the puldic 
interests urged you to undertake. ^ 

The Company’s treasury then« Sir, may be notoriously plunder^^d, 
and the delinquents not merely pardoned but proinot^^ while a 
perfect oblivion is produced^ and you are studiously silent on the 
bubjcct. Mr. Gahagan, I think, did advert to the eirofumstance^ at 
the last Quarterly Court, but declared hib want of knowledge of the 
facts to enable him to submit a motion on the subject, while he 
dwelt on the important c of it. If you could have stated your hi*' 
ability, for want of information, to frame a motion on such au 
important point, I ‘•hould ha\e been spared tlie trouble of address- 
ing )ou on this occasion j but, if I tun not grossly inis-informed> 
you Were, long in pt^'-'session of all tlie particulars of the trans- 
action alluilcd to, as well as tlio cxtrsiordinary conduct of the Court 
of i)irertois in such affair. With such inhirmation, what a cabc 
might )ou not to have established, — ^wliat ciedii might you not have 
obtained, — and what an opjiort unity 3 on have lost? 

^'ou must be aware how many tluT'* are who admire and ap- 
prove, both in the Court of Proprietors and out of it, the eondtict 
of those who dare to question the proceedings of the Court of 
Directors ; and, although few are the hands which are raisoJ to 
support the minority, there arc many who reciprocate in their 
feelings and opinions, though they are not at liberty to avow them. 

Your silence, coupled with a knowledge of the transaction, evinces 
a degree of indulgcmc and ccKisideration on )our part, which 1 bad 
little expcf ted ; and, under Muh eircuuistauees, J hhall bi' as htlle 
surprised to lind you soon the strenuous advocate of those you have 
so frequently assailed. If \ou are a sincere convert tw the opinion, 
that the happinecs and prosperity of India are best secured through 
the administration of the East India Company, I am well aware no 
argument of mine can have any influence ; hut, if it is the mere 

g rtion of those advanta^s, which the extensive patronage of the 
FUrt of Directors hold out as the reward of their faithful adheretits 
and delhndors, which operates to turn >ou, let me entreat you to 
hesitate ere you adopt a course so delusive and discreditable. 
Remember you ‘have too long, too &tedfabtly,*aDd too eHhctUaliy 
ex^Mised the defects and mis-manageiuent of various branches of 
th^Gompany’s service', to be readily forgiven j while the hlisigiy 
dependents, aiid thick-and-thm hupporiers of every abuse, claim the 
lasting gratitude and sole rewards of the Court of Directors. 

I am. Sir, your obedient servant, ^ 

An O1.0 



AND Company’s Officedb in the United Sekyio® 
Cl/UBS. 

To the Editor of the Oriental Herald. 

-SiH,*— You will oblige me much by devoting a page or two of 
yOlir Valuable * Ilerahl/ for the purpose of annouiicing to the officers 
of the Indian Army, in what high estimation they are held by the 
olHcers in the King’s Military Service, who compose a very large 
aii^ajority in the clubs, termed United Service Clubs/as w^ll as to 
Stibniit how tar the designation ^ United Service ’ includes, iu point of 
fact, the officers of the Jloiiourable Company's service. 

You have no d<>ubt heard, as wdl sxs personally know, a great deal 
of what goes forward iu the variously denominated Clubs which 
abound in London, as respects the t[ualiiicatif)n and l)allotiug for 
Members ; and tiiat it is not the being a gentleman, which decides 
the question of adniLssion to these CdubvS. Character, which should, 
be an essential, is, of all thing.s, the least attended to 5 it is not even 
a requisite. 

As a military man, f am sorry to say the above observations 
strongly characterise the procee<Uugs of the United Service Clubs 5 
in additiod to which, a party feeling prevaiLs there, which is any 
thing but honourable to the members. 'J'o prove the same, I could 
furnish you with numerous instances, hut I shall content myself 
with selecting two : The iirst being that of Sir Thomas iMunro, late 
(lovernor of^Kfadras, who, a short time previous to the account of 
his death reaching England, was balloted for as a Member, aiid^ I 
understand, narrowly escaped being blackballed. Now, if Sir 
Thomas, on the. score of character, ran such a risk, whd have we in 
the Indian army who can i)ossibly hope uf succeed f But, as I h^ve 
said, before, the candidate’.^ fate rests not on character, — it depends’ 
on the party:, or service, he belongs, to. Sir Thomas was not one of 
us } and therefore, the attempt to, exclude him. 

. In the other instance, I beg to submit, through your pages, the 
following letters, which have passed between a member of the 
Junior United Service Club and an soflicer of the Indian afhiy. 
The .pubUeatibn of the letter of the latter is not only intended as a 
Warning to his brother officers 5 but he also hopes that it may mcfet 
tho- eyes of those to whom it applies, as well as those who can, 
under the of a blackball, wantonly trifle with the feelings 

of a ^nCtetOhh : and he cannot but felicitate such chai^cters, on 
the happy invention of a weapon that can be used with such safety 
to themselves. To some wnfshered warriors, whos?} rapge of servich' 
may have been limited to the Cape, or at^dVd^e yiewof Whtetlbb, 
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the blackball is an enviable ‘weapon : it is to them what the stiletto 
is to the assassin^ and to sucli let it be consigned*^! aix^ your 
ino<»t obedient servant* . , t 

London^ IGth April , 1828. A Subscribjsb* ^ 


* My Dear — I inserted your name, seconded by a bzotheiT 
officer of mine, in order that, if it should meet your approbfitUm* 
you will, on Monday next, bo one of If, oi. the contrary, you do 
not thitik well of it, you may withdraw it, whenever it pleases yimk jf 
which, though I confess I fchall feel ‘iorrow in doing so, wiH 
stantly be done, mthoui t?u least nttonvenienie to you^ Your elec* 
tion, I think, I can secure, having a strong phalanx in my service, 
ready to vote for a friend , and horn having been so fortunate as to 

have saved a fiom his fate, which W'as nearly decided. 

Write to me your feelings on the question, and it shall be attended 
to. We had a large fiencral Meeting yesterday; > in the ^ 

chair; ino^t numerously attended, and many excellent speeches 

were made upon the occasion. — ^Ilcliev e me, my dear , sin- 

cer<‘ly yours, 

* J. V, S» Club, Dover^street, Piccadilly, 

Tuesday, 


* My Dear , — I fear you have not iccehed a note from me 

three days ago, in which 1 stated having proposed you ns a Member 
of our ( lub. Should y on disapprove of my hav ing taken this stcji, 
no harm whatt vei is done , for you can withdraw your name without 
the least inconvenience in the world to you or to me ^ therefore bt* 
under no uneasiness wliatev er on that aecount. If yo& approve, on 
Monday you will be elected, and on Tuesday will receive, from*tbc 
Secretary, your instructions. Write to me as soon ns you cad,— 
Believe me,’ ho, * 

* J, U, S. Club, r>0Vcr*street, Piccadilly, 

Saturday morning,* 


‘ My Dear — , — 1 was engaged yesterday with — t— Which 
prevented my writing you until now. bince I proposed you as a 
Member, u feeling, not in any way honourable to those who partici*' 

pate in it, has arisen umiuig ’■onie of the and , that 

there will not be vacancies enough for the King’s Service, and, in 
consequence of which, a dctei miuation to prevent anyone elaefroin 
joining the Club. In order to elFect this, they reject the officers of 
the Cud Department of Navy and Army, and add to it those of the 
East India Company’s Service. I beg you not to jpve yourself the 
least annoyance c*u this i^ount, when the cause is made known to 
you y the principle Ifaight be good in abstract, but never in its pre^ 
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setit pmbtictf^ T write no more at prestent, as I hope to meet you 
to-morrow, or perhaps shall have that pleasure to-day.^jBeliteve 
me;^ &c'.‘ 

* Wednesday morning* 


ri^'Mv DsAR You cannot conceive how much yourcoi^h 

mutticiition has annoyed me, as an olKcer of the Honourable Com-^ 
pijny'd Service, and holding* his Majesty’s commission^ . I feel iiDpre 
thaii;hurt at the ungentleinanly feeling which seems to guide the 
conduct of many of the Members of your (Hub, towards officers of 
the Indian unny, and 1 more than agree with you in what you say 
on the subject. While the regulations of the C-lub continue as at 
present, and professions are publicly lield out that the Members are 
admitted on the principle of an union of the seryices, 1 repeat that it 
is ungentlemanly for the Members, from any one particular service, 
to unite, in secret, for the purpose of generally excluding those of 
another service to themselves. In fact, I will go forthcr, and say, 
that it is assassin-like in those who can publicly hold out union and 
good fellowship in one hand, and yet secretly stab with the other. 
The sooner an exposure takes place the better j and, that the feelings 
of my brother officers may not be further outraged by a party, 1 
shall endeavour to make your communication as public as possible, 
which I tills t you will not object to, 

' Anticipating, as I did, that, as an officer of the Indian army, 1 
should ha\ e met with that fairness which one gentleman has a right 
to expect from another, I felt obliged by your having so kindly put 
my name omthc list j and, without attaching any, or the least blame 
to you, I feel now only hurt that 1 should have allowed it to appear 
in a place where party feeling seems predominant. That there are 
many honourable men in your Club cannot be doubted y but that 
there are otliers, your communication sufficiently prov$«i»— rYours,* &c. 

‘ Saturday morning.' 


The JOeath-placb o** Charles iljjkll* 

Here fell th* enthusiast, ^ the Swede I* 

The spot, these cypress* trees surround j 
And though mine be no warrior’s creed, 

1 fed I tread no common ground* 

- Tbht little pillar bears no name, 

. none where he did fall 5 

‘ Jt'ohly marks the spot where famo 

Lrink'fl withrffiis memory, Jprederickshall ! 

?h‘. ** writt ep| %% ^ ' 
Eteni^vi^^at rocky 
"No more this obelisk need bear, < 

Them ‘ In the fight of Frederickshall !’ 





Genbrax4 Letter of News from Max>ba6. 

To the Editor of the Ortnital Herald. 

S^g, IVladras, December 3 Lst^ 18i?7. 

I cfMBTO iriy last letter to >ou on llio 4th inst., but X am Aot 
sure that you will rcceixc it nuu*h before this, although despatched 
long before* I need not here recapitulate any thing I then $akt^ 
hut go- on informing }on of the occurrences of the month* the most 
prominent of uhicli i'. a sad storm with which Madras has recently 
been visited i enclose you the particaKirb of it, as correctly as I 
have been able to a'-eertain them 5 perhaps from some of the uews^ 
papers >ou may glean something more, l)ui 1 think I have not 
dmitted any tiling of consequence, cKe of novelty has 

occurred tluoughout the iUi»nth. 1 inclose you copies of such 
General Grders as 1 think of biifiuient interest 5 ycai will perceive 
from one of them that ttie olhccr, formerly mentioned as having 
killed one of hia brother oiheers, by a blow from a billiard ctic, has 
been tried by a General Court Martial, iouud guilty of manslaughter, 
and sentenced to twelve nionthb' iinprisoiunc'nt. A sepoy was shot 
on the * 4 Uh inst., at ralavoram, for attempting to take ‘the life of 
a Nati\e Ollieer , you ^\lll lind Ins Court Martial j in the inclosed, 
and some other rather ^ti in.‘ic Oidorb. 

Ocorge L)s, E^q*, has been ap|><»inlcd Miorilf of Madras, for the 
year and he hain appomUd Mr. J. '1'. Bnillie as*ijis Deputy. 

Ihis is as it should be*. Mr. L} s is an old and very respectable 
inhabitant of Madras j he has for some years been Coroner; and 
lidillb*, whom he has appointed liis deputy, is the son of a 
late highly respc'ctabie medical olficer on this establishment, and is 
now entered as an Attorney of the Supreme Court. IJe odee ex- 
hibited ayfoptoins ot being an hottest attorney, (a rarity indeed at 
Madras,) but of b^-e he .seem-j te have fallen foto^the wiefced courses 
of his prolesMional brethren, and will probably turn out us great 411 
adept as any of them., J. Kivon, K,>q., a gentleman belonging to 
the ttcnch, has '■ucccedcd to tlft' situation of Coronet, in i'oom id: Mr. 
Lyu, Accounts have been rec«-ived lierc, this month* Of the death, 
on^ pas'^age to England, of C’aptain D. Newall, 0. 3k, an old 
utid diUinguibhed offii er of tlie coaot army. 

A country -born man, who had carried on the bmiue^ ot sSv^r- 
muitli and jeweller for some years hCfe, having given mther exten- 
sive credit, found himself In embarrassed eircum^aiM>es, about two 


* The letter referred to has not yfet reached.— En. 
t This will be found under the usual head* in a subsequent page.— En, 
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yewta sm ; and, fpr the ^tisfaction of his creditors, he made over 
Ids boolb; with about eighty thousand rupees of ont-standiiig debts 
on them, to an attorney of our Supreme Court, witli instructions to 
tise every measure to rikover the anxounts. The attor- 
ney retained the books for eighteen months, and then returned 
them, accompanied, of course, with a statement of his success. 
t'rom this statement, it appeared he had collected the sum of eleven 
thousand rupees, and his bill of costs, charges, and expenses, 
amounted to nine thousand five hundred, leaving to the creditors of 
the unfortunate silversmith the sum of fifteen hundred rupees out 
of the eighty thousand 1 It would occupy too much your pages, 
were . I to detail many of the enormous charges in this bill of niqe 
thousand five hundred rupees. One only I wilt mention} to a young 
officer, "who owed the estate twenty-eight rupees, the zealous attor- 
ney had addressed three separate letters of demand, for cacli of 
which he charges ten and a half rupees, although the fee of such 
letter, as laid down by the Court, is three and a half rupees ; not- 
withstanding which, this bill has been taxed and passed hy the 
Master in Equity. 

You will observe from the inclosed (General Order, that our right 
honourable Governor has been graciously pleased to honour the class, 
formerly distinguished here by the name of Country-borns, with 
(he more gjfatifying title of Irido-Britoris. The benefit they arc to 
derive from this I am Tinactpiainted with, but hope it is considerable } 
whut is ratlicr extraorditjary is, that it is generally understood berc 
the booji has been granted .‘it tlie earnest re(|uest and solicitation of 
a few couhtry-boru individuals, the descendants of banished Dutch- 
men, refugee t>pa«iards and Portuguese, and others, whose fathers, 
mostly Germans, catnc to India in the regiment de Mtttoun. 
At all events, a. letter ha.^ been sent up to Goverument from * 
this claSvS, returning thanks for this acceisian to their hereditary 
honours} and, as it is sigiiod wholly by this race, it fellows tliat all 
now consider themselves Indo-Britons, uad entitled to. the 
immunities and privileges’ of sueh^;- . ^ * 

Notlimg of a pUbBe nature lias bhen done by Mr. Lusliington, 
sineb he assumed ihc Government, It is said he is about soon pro- 
ccedinjg tbjijr-fe the Neelgherry HiUs,. where it has been de^r- 
mined to ^^Wblishmient for the benefit of sick otticers tmd 

soldiers, enters kc^eb^^ 

neer^, uVifmii|)iny him fer the purpose of forming the pr6{>os^. 
bttikjij^, /' i,t ^^d||iere is to be a large barracks (md hospital for 

^etacbed bungaloes for bjfKcers and 
this establishment will he of ma^ 
teriai utility fe the, to will derive, from a 

few months* residenise^^i&ere, that Y^tor|wbn t® health which it at 
present requires a voyage tq Snglan^ tp obtain > and it will be the 
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saving of the lives of many European soldiers^ Major Kelso^ of 
the Katiye Infiintry, is appointed to the command at the Ned* 
gherrics* 

Report says that our Governor is most an^ious^ by soma means 
or other^ to augment the revenues of the country, — a rather difficult 
affair, coming after Sir Thomas Miinro, us, under his government, 
every thing in this way had been effected that ingchuity or a c«3«a- 
plete knowledge of the country could with safety warrantt. And it 
is further added, that iinding little can be done in iucfensing Urn 
revenue, recgtnse is to be had to curtailing the expenses of Go* 
vernment in every possible manner. I'he pruning-bnife of refold 
and retrenchment is to be set hard at work, and every r^duc^^ 
tion made that can be effected. It is, however, to be hofied 
they vrlll only be exercised wliere the retrenchment is Of real im- 
portance, and not (fn paltry trifles, buch as the pay of a few sepoys, 
and the still moretnfling pay of half a score of peons. Tlie Gover- 
nor has ajipointed his son, (a civil sen ant,) to he one of his secre- 
taries. It IS said the secretaries and others know but Jittle of whttt 
is going forward, as the Gov ernor himself is mobt indefatigable in 
hib attention to busincbs, and executes a great deal wuth Tus own 
pen. Since his anival he has been exainming minutely all the ac- 
counts and records of Government for bome ycar-j hack, comparing 
the reyenues and expenses of c^ollcction, the stdaries pf all ranks, 
and every thing else connected with the commercial, judicial, and 
revenue departineutb. The ‘expenses of the array, it is said, arc 
also undergoing his ?trutiii> , if witli a view to letremhment it is to 
be hoped ho w'ill recollect the occurrences of ISOp, when Sir 
George Barlow, by hib ondcavourb to render hiinstlf popular in 
lieadenhail Street, nearly sacrificed the whole estabhbhment, and 
involved the army in a labyrinth from which it has not yet reco- 
vered, » 

iSomc misunderstanding exists between the military authorities 
at Penai^ and the Recorder i no authentic Statement of it has yet 
come bcHlore the public, although report blan^cs both parties^ Of the 
Recorder we as yet know but MIe j of course fie is an upr'ighfjudge. 
The military commandant. Captain Fraser, is an officer knpum 
to the Coast Army, as one who has had experience seen service, 
, and withal a gentlemanly, slircwd officer. . ] } ^ ' 

In the inclosed Garrison Orders, you wi}! find &0m the 

Commander-in Chiefs as to bringing before 

individuals who are not amename to such 
you during the ensuing month, (January,) as 
porturdties. ' ^ 

I remain, your, cbe^t 
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* Madras was visited, on the night between tlie 5th and 6th of 
Decfentbef with one of those severe hurricanes to which it is odjgaT 
sionally subject, but which, fortunately, are of rare occurrence, a$/,\ 
from the year ISOy to the present period, we can only recollect 
three of equal violence; viz. those of IHII, 18, and 20. Bur!^^ 
the whole of the 5th, the weather wore a most threatening appear* 
ancc; surface rose to a great height, the clouds were gfithering 
thicker and blacker, and ^uring the day, the violent gusts of wind 
from the north-west, accompanied by heavy clouds of dust, indicated 
a coming storm. Towards evening the wind became rather less 
violent, although at intervals sudden gusts continued to br/:ak forth, 
and at midnight it commenced to blow a perfect hurricane, exciting 
dismay and spreading desolation far and wide. It liad rained, more 
or less, during the twelve hours preceding j but it now fell in tor- 
rents, and the gale had acquired such a violence as seemed to carry 
a llbetbre it. iVom about two o’clock, A.iM., of the*f>tli, till between 
tour and live o’clock, the storm of wind and rain continued most 
severe ; during this period it was at its height ; the wind then 
^eered from the north to the cast and the south-easterly [loints of 
the compass, still blowing with great fury ; but soon after live 
o’clock it abated considerably, and by nine o’clock it became 
moderately calm. 

^Thc scene next morning was dreadful ; Ihe destruction terrible. 
Every one’s thoughts wore naturally turned tosvards the shipping. 
Seven vessels wert? in the roads the pri^reding evening, and had 
been seen riding hard all the day before ; no communication bad 
been carried on with them during the 5tl), and all attempts of .the 
i ommanders, who happened all to be on shore, to get on board, proved 
fruitless, as no boat could possibly lea\ c tlie shore from the ex- 
tremely heavy swell and high surf. The vessels were, the iiope, 

C aptain T. Hill; the Security, Captain A, lloss j the Malabar, 
Captain B. Oliver; the Felicitas, Captain P. Campbell; the Giinjava, 
Captain J. Taylor ; the David Malcolm, Captain W. B. Messiter ; 
and the schooner Water loo, J. Wiiluinis. 

‘ The Hope had only^ arrived from England five dayjs before, and 
the Security during last month. Out of those seven vessels, five, 
were driven ashore^ and totally wrecked. Th^ Hope, Security, 
Malabar, and Waterloo, were lying on thfe strand, to the south of 
Port St. George*; off St, Thoind. The Fciicitas was wrecked about 
seven miles isqnth i>t Covelong. The Malabar got safely into 
jthe loss of her masts and rudder. Of the Gunjava no ’ 
it is hoped she is siifc, and she is sup- 
posed s^^n.by the ship Royal Charlotte, which arrived 
here from JSngland on , the 0th;^a8, twp days before she made this 
port, she saw n shi^ ajiJiweririg the description of the Gmjam, 
without a^mizeh-niast, but was unable to comiuuniSate with her, 

^ Of the ships thna unfortunately wrecked, not one wUkbe saved ; 

Oriental HeraU^FolVI* 2.B 
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in fact, most of them have already been sold by auction, and ar«r 
quickly disappearing, piecemeal, from the beach. Part of the car- 
goes and stores have been saved from the wrecks, and landed, mostly 
in a damaged state, and are now also selling off by auction* 

^ Fortunately the lives of the mariners were preserved, and, with 
a few exceptions only, the erew's got safely on shore ; but many 
ran great hazardsS, and none of them saved more than the clothea 
they bad on them. It is deplorable to,, add, that many of the 
poor fellows, after struggling and escaping from a watery grave, 
were beset on their reaching the beach by the natives, who had 
flocked tlwther in thousands, and wlio uctiially tore the clothes from 
off the backs of the lialNdrowned Europeans, as \^t 11 as plundemd 
some of them of the few sovereigns or (kdlars that they had secured 
by tying them round their necks. Two poor tars positively had their 
browsers torn froju off them, for the sake of a little money that was 
sewed in their waistbands; being thus robbed by their fellow-meu 
of 'what waves and tcin])csts spared.’ Nor w'ere these disgraceful 
doings put a .stop to, until the Itight Honourable the C»<»vernor, 
with his Body Chiard, and the vSuperintendant of Police, with a posse 
of peons, reached the spot. Every individual amongst the European 
community, seemed to vie. w ith his neighbour in affording aid to the 
distressed ; and foremost of all stood our Ctovernor, who was on 
the beach by seven o’clock, and remained tliere during a great part 
of the day, exerting him.«clf amidst this scene of horror and devas- 
tation, and using every mqans tor skiving the lives, and securing the 
property, of those belouging to the ships. 

''A subscription ha>. been 5 <»t on foot for the relief of those unfor- 
tunate men, who have lost every thing ; and, notw^^thstanding that 
the Afadras public hav e of latt! had numerous calls on them, in the 
way of subscriptions, (we shall not say on their benevolence, for 
many snb.scribe for pictures, services of plate, and monuments, that 
refuse their mite in this instance,) the fund already exceeds 1S2,000 
rupees,, and is intrusted to a committee of gentlemen, who will, q«i 
doiibt^ see it properly appropriated. ^Government, in the mean 
time, have sqjt apart a large barrack for the reception of the sea- 
men, where they are supplied with every' necessary of life, fvnd 
medical attendance. 

' The scene on. shore was no less appalling than that which the 
beach presented 5 the violence of the conteiuling elements had been 
so great that the very appearance of the pulflic roads, and ev4»y 
where around, seemed changed. It is almost impossible to give an 
accurate description of the devastation and havoemade^ mart to 
describe the sensations and feelings that every one, capable 
flection, experienced during this night. Much individual distress 
has been occa^oned, and to de.scribe the genera! injury dope 
impossible ; most fortunately few lives were lost, but a great uMf 
cattle were killed and drowned. Old tjF^, that had stood xnaQy a 
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Iblast, were torn up by tlie roots j the huts of the Natives were 
in ruany places swept away 5 and the houses of Europeans have 
universally suffered, more or less ^ many partly unroofed, others 
materially injured. 'I'he beach was strewed with large stones, and 
many boats were driven far into the Black 'Jown. The loss of 
window glass^ lamps, wall shades, &c., has been enormously 
great j in almost every lioiisc some injury has l)e,en sustained } 
many gardens and shrubberies have been completely destroyed. 
The glass windows of flic light-house, and every other exposed 
huildingv were smaslied to pieces, 'j'he storm does not seem to 
have extended far heyond Mndras, cither on the coast, or into the 
interior. At IVdavcram, PonamulI(*e, and W'allajahad, Its effects 
were felt rather severely on t)ie buildings but nothing more. 

*It is considered (‘xlraordinnrv , that ca.ptains and f»\vners of vessels 
should continue to reM)rt to this port, during the pt‘iiod t)rescribed, 
as dangerous and unsafe; bat of late years we have ne\er Ijeen 
w'ithout shij»piug, of sonu^ de‘*(‘ription or other, in die roads during 
the whole of the monsoon. L.ist year, several aecitients Inippened 
from boats swiim[)ing when emlKirking troops ; and the \varning 
given this season may, perii.ap-, induce iho^e concerned to be more 
cautious how the) risk the livt's (»(' so many humuu beings, besides 
much valuable property. On bhore, we have the consolation that 
a hurricane has iiJway." die viYcci of piiniviug iho air, and rendering* 
ihc climate heaJtijy. 'J'hus ij<>es the go^'dae^s of the Almighty 
produce some benelit from the gr< .ite»t c\ tk’ 

Tkiiiitfs of jvKM'Fcr TO Mh. EneifixsTOMi at Bomiiav. 

‘fiJE latest Horn buy paper*^ rceeixed, are hiled wiiii reports of 
meetings, speeches, cntoiTainments, addresses, Ne., to Mr. Elphin- 
stone, the late (hivcnior of liomhay, on hi> departure from that 
Island ; and, altliough we tlduk tlie value of ^iny eulogies whatever 
much lessened, when tlu y come frojii a community in which the 
same freedom to censure tlic act-, of tlovernnient is not openly al- 
lowed, find w hore no man efUre indulge in the exercise, of this privi- 
lege, without risk of ruin to all his future' prospects ; jet, as praises, 
even from such a community, may be held by many to be worth 
soiuething, we record tlic most material portions of them here, 
namely, those which are embodied ip (lie iKldresscs regularly signed 
and presented, and which, indeed, include the substance of the 
speeches at the meetings, iStc., no as to supersede the necessity of 
giving them also, hud there been even room for tUjit purpose. We are 
not disposed; to deny to Mr. X^^Iphinstoue the merit of great talents and 
many social virtues > but the great blemish i]i his public character 
appears U> us to Inive been this, that, wdiile professing the utmost 
regard for freedom and liberal opinions, and affecting*to relieve the 
Press of Bombay from a censorship, he was iicting* in direct oppo- 
sition toJhis protcasious,, {supporting Mr, Adam in his odious reatiric-^ 

2 B 2 
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tions at 15enii;al, and exercising an influence over the Press at Bom- 
bay, quite as great as an acknowledged censorship, and suffering it 
to be used for the worst purpose, that of bringing the only authd* 
rity which existed as a check upon the almse of his own, namely, 
the King’s Courts, into contempt. This is a great blemish, it must 
be admitted j but, great as it is, it shall not prevent us from giving 
free utterance to the eulogies indulged in by those wlio seem not to 
think as we do on this part of Mr. Elphinstone’s public conduct, or 
have consented to ])ass it over altogether. We trust he will live 
to see the error of this himself, and devote the remainder of his 
days in England to the real object of advancing the happiness of 
the Natives of India, — by which be may amply atone for the errors 
of the past. The extracts from tlic^ Bombay papers, to which We 
liave alluded, arc as follow : — 

‘On Wednesday laist, (November 1 1th, 182/,) the subjoined addresses 
from the European and Native Communities were presented to the Ho- 
nourable M. Elphiristone, late Governor of Bombay, as a tribute of 
admiration to the talents ami virtues which, for thirty years, were known 
to have distinguished his public conduct and his private life.— At twelve 
o’clock on that day many ladies, the whole, w(5 may say, of the gentle- 
men of the Presidency, and many strangers from distant dependencies, 
who had hastened to offer their last meed of respect to this distinguished 
individual, together with the whole body of respectable Natives, assembled 
at the Government House in the Fort. Mr. Elphinstone, attended by 
his old and distinguished friend, the Ilonourahle the Governor IBs Excel- • 
lency Sir JohniMalcolin, the Commander-in-Chief, and the Members of 
Council, received and replieef to the ad<lrc&seh presented to him, in that 
dignified hut retired manner whh*h has ever been a marked feature of 
his character, ft would be usidcss, and more than useless, to remark 
upon the scene ut tim (loveniment House on M'(idnesdrry last. No lan- 
guage of ours could convey an idea’ of the sineeritv,' and intensity, 
of feeling which pervaded every breast, far less pourtray the recollec- 
tions attached to the name of jMountstuart Elphiustone. 

t 

‘address of the BRITISH INUABIT.VNTS OF BOMBAY. 

‘ To the IJonourable Moimtstuart Elphinslonc, Late Governor of 
Bombay, 

* Honourable Sir, v Jlombay, Nov. 5, 1827. . 

‘We the undersigned British Inhabitants of Bombay and il.s depeji- 
denciea cannot pcnijit your departure from this country without cxp&sa- 
hig, thus publicly, the profound respect ^nd esteem wliicb vour private 
character so justly merits, and the high admiration xvliich'your puWic 
virtues have universally produced. Nor arc these professions the uiOro 
tribute of applause, which it is customary to present to u Govempr on 
resigning his Government; but the sincere and heartfelt Uatmetkk 
which amiable urbanity and engaging friendliness, united to the vafioul' 
acquirements and commanding afiilitics of a powerfid and richly Oulti- 
vated mind, must invariably inspire. ^ ‘ 

‘Gifted with’tal Jilts of the higliest order, you could not fail to 
the notice of your superiors from your earliest arrival in India; and 
their selecting you for public situations* of the highest importance hal 
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been firlly justifuul by the zealous, merilorions, and able manner in wliick 
the various duties entrusted to your charge have been at all times per- 
formed. Having eli(»st*ii the political department of the service, your 
eminent (jualilications obtained the marked a])prohation of that distin- 
guished diplomatic character, the late Sir Barry ('lose, under whose aus- 
pices you coimneneed your public career, and \vlio led to your being ap- 
pointed Resident at the Court of the Rajah of Nagporc iii 1803. Five 
years afterwards, while tli^js employed, you were selected for the difficult 
and delicate condiicl of an Embassy to the King of f^ubul, and imme- 
diately on its conclusion nominated to be President at Poonah. It was 
then that we became more partienlarly acquainted \vith your private 
virtues and political capacity; and, during a ])(Tiod of sixteen years, 
while we have been delighted with the courtcay and affability of the 
polished gentleman, we have at the same lime ubscrvcal, with admiration, 
the firmness and sagacity of the accomplished statcMimn. But it must 
remain for the historian to appreciate and record, jp merited terms of 
commendation, the conciliatory but undaunted conduct which you dis- 
played in the embarrassing and dangerous discharge of your official 
duties, during the last years of the late Peishwas^s (lovernment, — the es- 
sential assistance which you contrihuted, Ixith by your presence and 
counsels, to the successful terininalion of the wariii the Deccan, — and the 
able measures whicli you adopted fur rendering the unavoidable exten- 
sion of BrUtsh power the source of imkuowu felicity to the inhabitants 
of conquered territories. 

* Of the manner in which you have presided over the Government of 
this Presidenc*y, during the last eight years, it would not become us to 
express circuiiistantially the opinion whi(;li we have formed ; nor is it 
necessary, as ue doubt’ not that it will receive from tlic proper authori- 
ties that distinguished approhutioii to >vhich it is, for many causp, so 
justly entitled. But we may he allowed to observe, that, during this pe- 
riod, commerce* has been encouraged by the considerate attention and 
liberal support wdth which every suggestion for the convenience of the 
mercantile community has been at all times entertained. The Civil ad- 
ministration has been most materially improved in all its branches, and 
these improvements have been rendereil of muunanent utility b) a revision 
of the Code of Civil Regulations, and by the zeal to acquire an aequaiut- 
unce with the Native languages, customs and laws, which your enlightened 
measures and discriminating patronage have excited in tlie junior Civil 
servants. Nor have the military ana manne services bejicfited in a less 
degree, since in them, likewise, have been introduced important amelio- 
rations in every department ; and the comfort and accommodation of the 
troops and seamen have been insured by a judicious and unexampled 
liberality. In consequence aJSb of the erection of churches, the consi- 
deration evinced, for the interests of religion, and the successful mea- 
sures adopted for the education of the children of Europeans, Chris* 
tianiiy has been enabled to dldiise, most efficaciously, tnrough these 
teirritbries its benign influence. To your wise and extended views, there- 
fore, must be principally ascribed the increased prosperity of this Pre- 
sidency; and gratifying must it be to you to be convinced that you 
have not only thus materially contributed to render this portion of the 
British dominions of so much greater importance to ^le mother country^ 
but that you have also taught its*Native subjects, from thk result ha?i^ 
been produced, by essential ameliorntions in their condition, to' appre- 
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ciate and admire tlie unwonted beneiits ^vhicli they enjoy undei* the 
British Ciovernmeut. 

‘ We are, at the same time, persuaded that the recollection of none of the 
liberal and enlightened measures wliieh you have originated and pro- 
moted, will iiiFurd you amore histiiig gratiilcation, thun those which have 
beeiJ adoi)te<l for the exiensioji of moral and inlelleetiial improvement 
amongst the Native inha'nitauts. Tor it may he conrulcnlly expected, 
from the prosperous commencement of the endeavours imw exerting for 
this purpose, that tliey will he nUimfitcly crowned with success. But 
how unavailing would these elTorts have proved, had it not been for the 
animating support with whuth yon have so constaiitljt encouraged and 
protected tlieni. A^, however,' the Native gentlemen have determined 
to testify, in a manner tlic most appropriate, the high resiicct and admi- 
ration with wliicli tliey regard your cliaracter, ami the grateful sense 
which they entertain of the numerous and invaluable advantages which 
the Native subjects of this Presidency liave deriviul from your auspicious 
govcrnmonl, any further remarks on lliis point would he superiluous. 

‘ Jt is with minglofl feelings of pleasure and regret that we now address 
to you these few expressions of our unfeigned and heartfelt respect, es- 
teem, and admiration. We rejoice that, after an ahsenee of tlilrty years, 
and after displaying in the liiirhe^t and most important situations those 

S rivate virtues and public <iualificatioiis with which you are so peculiarly 
istinguished, you are aliout to be restored to your home and your friends, 
and to that country on which you reflect so mm*]) lustre, and which, we 
trust, may still benefit by votir pre-emiuerit abilities ; hut we lament the 
privation of that ufiflihlo, pleasing, and instriiciive lutorcoursCMvhich has 
affonlcd us so much gratilicafioii, of that aniu)utiug and discriminating* 
'encouragernenl whicli lias excited zeal in all ranks, and of those com- 
mandin^ abilities which have promoted with sjich success the welfare mid 
prosperity of this Prcijideiicy. l-iuler such iniprcssioiis we can only 
alleviate tlie profound re.gret occiisioneil by your departure, by uniting 
in sincere and earnest wishes that you may long enjoy uninterrupted 
health and happiness, and by assuring you that our breasts will ever bo 
inspired by these seutiriicius, whuli our words have so inadequately 
conveyed. 

* In order, also, to perpetuate hy ostensible memorials the remembrance 
of these sentiments, and of the causes which have produced them, permit 
us to request thqt you will allfwv your statue to be sculptured in marble, 
in order that it maybe erected in a suitable place in Bombay, and to 
solicit your acceptance of a service of plate, which will be prepared and 
^oegented to you in England# We Imvc the honour to be. Honourable 
Sir, your most obedient and most humble servants, . , 

^Thomas Buchanan,. Cbairmf^ 

(Followed by about 

. *MK. ELPHINSTONJB’S REPLY TO THE ADURBaS OP * 

INHABITANTS. ' 

‘ Gbntlembn,—- 1 receive the honour conferred on nfe with 
proportioned to wiy respect for the intelligent and enlighten^. coSibii. 
nity from which it Annes. ' 

* My long acquaintance ivith this establishment, while it renders your. 
kMdnesd particularly grateful to my feelings, enables me also to appre- 
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date the value of your opinion, and renders the present an occasion of 
pride and gratihcatioii of which I shall never lose the impression. Qua-* 
lified as you arc from your chanieter and situation to judge of rny public 
measures, the approbation you have conferred ou them is the highest re- 
ward I could receive. 

* Nor, in this avowal of the satisfuction whicli 1 derive from your ap- 
plause, do I forget how small a share I cun individnally claim it^the 
proceedings that have cl^lled it forth. IMnch is due to* the able and 
estimable colleagues with whom I have been associated iu the (Go- 
vernment, and much to the circumstances under whicli I entered on my 
duties. 

* Placed at the head of an cstaldishment which was rapidly rising in im- 
portance, and increasing in extent, 1 found an in all classes that 

must, under any guidance, have led to striking impruvcrnenl. In the Civil 
Service, I found an enlarged and liberal inclination to adapt our institu- 
tions to the peculiarity of our situation, and to conciMatc c‘vori the preju- 
dices of a people uttaceustomc<l to our rule, and aver&e to many of our 
most favourite maxims of government. 1 found the army ( haracterised 
by a spirit of discipline, order, and forbearance, calculated, beyond all 
other means, to gain the affections of the countries wdiich its valour had 
subdued. In all branches of the service, and in all members of the Bri- 
tish community, J met w ith the same zeal for the honour of the nation, 
and the same expanded >vish to promote the welfare of the people with 
whom our con(|uest had connected us. 

‘In enumcfatiiig the <lifferent improvements that have taken place since 
I have been in the Goveriiineiit, you strongly rccal my oliligalions to the 
geiitlomen by wdiose talents, industry, add ability those measures have 
been brought forward and matured, and who owe little to me but for an 
anxious desire to encourage their labours, and to profit by the light that 
resulted from tplieir inquiries and experience. 

* Interested as I am in the success of those institutions, and in the pro- 
sperity of this Presidency, I cannot but feel the liveliest pleasure when I 
reflect on the hands to which Imlh are now committed. The versatile 
talents and solid judgment of my successor, his varied experience, hw 
thorough knowledge of the Natives and of mankind, combined as they arc 
with a kindness and benevolence that cannot be surpassed, alFord a cer- 
tainty of rapid advance and improvement to every part of an establish- 
ment, in wmich I shall never cease to take the deepest and most anxious 
ihterest. 

'I should be devoid. of all feeling if I were insensible to the expressioA 
of personal esteem which you have added 10 your recommendation of4aiy 
official conduct* It comes from a body of whose applause 1 may weil 
be proudi^j^'d' from individuals for whom 1 shall retain, while 1 live, the 
sincereal'jsbntiments of respect and of attachment. 




whi^ you piropose to perpetuate the recollection of the sentiments which 
you^have eow expressed. I cannot but set the highest value on a dis- 
tinction which serves to commemorate my connection with this establish# 
meat, and to record the honourable judgment whiejj ydu have pa^iscd on 
my services. . 

^ 'M. JSi^pmifSTOKit. 
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‘ ADDTIESS OF THE NATIVE PRINCES, CHIEFS, &.C. 

' To the Jldnourahle Momitstuart Elphinstonr, late Governor of Bomhuy, 

^Honourable Sir, Bombay, 15th November, 1827* 

•We, the Native Prinre.s, chiefs, jifcntlcmcii, and inhabitants of Betnbby, 
its dependencies, and allied territories, cannot contemplate your approach- 
in if^leparture from this country without endeavouring to express, how- 
ever faintly, the most profound and* lusting which has been oc- 

casioned in our minds, by your rcsipmtion of the Government of this 
Presidency. For, until you became Commissioner in the Deccan and 
Governor of Bombay, never had vve been enabled to appreciate correctly 
theinvaluaWe benefits ^vhich the British dominion is caiciilatcd to diffuse 
throughout the ivliolc (tf Fndia, But, having beheld with admiration, for 
so long a period, the aff able and encouraging manners, the freedom from 
prejudice, the consideration at all times evinced for the interests and 
welfare of the people of this country, the regard shown to their ancient 
customs and laws, Ihc <*oiistant endeavours to extend , amongst them the 
inestimable advantages of intclleetiial and moral improvement, the cbin- 
inanding abilities applied to insure perinunent ameliorations in the condi- 
tion of all classes, and to promote their prosperity on the soundest prin- 
ciples, by which your pnvate and public conduct has ]»een so pre-eminently 
distinguislicd, we are led t(» consi<Ier the British influence and Govern- 
ment as the most important and desirable blessing which the Supreme 
Being could have bestowed on our native, land. 

To particularise all the acts of your Govcnnueiit which are so justly 
entitled to applause is beyond our power ; but we may \enture to re- 
mark, that, in the former po^scsmous of this lb'e^idency, and the territories 
of its allies, the beneticial cflccts of your auspicious administration have 
been evinced, by the correction of abuses, tlic introduction of essential 
improvements into all the Civil departments, and by the consequently 
increased security and welfare, of the people. In GooV.riifj and the terri- 
tories of the British Allies there situate(t, in consequence of your wise 
and cxtcmled views, various districts, which hud long remained almost 
waste, have been restored to cultivation ; an important change has been 
effected in the habits of the predatory tribes; and, effectual means having 
been adopted for repressing outrages and preserving public security, the 
countr 3 s from enjoying a tranquillity, jirotection, and exemption from 
onerous charges previously unknown, now presents an appearance the 
most flourishing and gratifying^ lii this island, al^so, the inhabitants can 
never adcquatel/ express the grateful sense of the salubrious and inva- 
luable advantages that have resulted from the judicious and laudable 
liberality with which roads hayebeen formed, and an inexhaustible ^pply 
of water has been provided by the excavation of wells and tanks. It Was, 
however, in the Deccan, that the most favourable opportunity bf^cHted 
itself for your displaying, with their fullest lustre, tWe high abffifftfe of 
the statesman, lernperea with all the milder and engaging virtues of' thu 
private individual, which the historian will love to coinmemsorate; ■ ^For 
the conciliatoiy and benign maimer in which you divested ^onqutst of 
all its terrors, and introdu<red the British power in the Deccait,-^!lU effec- 
tual means adopted to render hostilities as little detrimental to the people 
as possible, — the “solicitous attention shown to the interests and rights of 
" all classes, — the deliberalc caution with jvhich changes in tho ancient 
form of government have been effected, •-^and the enlightened m^ures 
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adopted for its administration.-T-proinise to insure the peace, prosperity, 
and happiness of the people. 

^ Grateful, however, as we arc for the conhlderation which has been 
evinced for our personal interests and prosperity, it is the liberal and 
enlightened measures, which have been adoptccl for communicating to 
the people, by improved methods, a knowledge of literature, science, and 
morality, that particularly demand our most unfeigned and heartfelt 
acknowledgments. T<| you, therefore, honourable JSir, we find*it im- 
possible to express oiir gratitude in adefpiatc terms ; since, hud it not 
been for the animating support with which you have so constantly en- 
couraged and protected them, the efforts to excite a desire and love of 
intellectual and moral improvement, that have coiiiiiiencrd so prosper- 
ously, and promise to be crowned with ultimate success, must have been 
altogether unavailing. But permit us to afupiaiut you that, Jh order to 
evince that wc are ourselves fully persuaded that no amelioration can be 
of more iiiculcidable benefit to this country tliaii the dilfuslon, amongst 
our children and countrymen, of that extensive knowledge, those noble 
modes of thinking, those wise and liberal principles of government, and 
those snhlime views of moral rectitude, by which the British arc so 
eminently distinguished, we have delcrmined to raise a subscription 
amongst ourselves, which, at the present moment, amounts to upwards of 
two lacs of rupees, for llic purpose of founding one or more professor- 
diips, for teaching tin* languages, lilcratiirc, sciences, and moral philoso- 
j)hy of Europe. IS or can we doubt that you will he pleased to comply 
with our earnest solicitation, that wn may be allowed to honour these 
jirofossorships, as a slight testimony of our unceasing gratitude, with 
that name whicli wc so much revere and admire, and to designate them 
as the * JClphlfistone l^rofranorshipi;^’ and that yem will permit your por- 
trait to he drawn l)y an able artist in England, in order that wc may 
place ii in the rooms of the Native Education Society, as a pcnnaiiciit 
memorial o{ the liberal and enlightened founder and protector of that 
Society. 

^ But, in presenting this sincere tribute of applause to the highly liberal 
and enlightened principles by wdiich your public conduct has been so 
peculiarly characteri.'^cd, it is your private* virtues which have so ^r- 
ticularly excited our admiration, gratitude, and respectful affection. Tor 
your accessibility, the absence t>f all form, and the urbanity with which you 
have always received persons of this country of all classes, the courtesy 
with wliich you have admitted them iijto your own parties, and the arable 
and unrestrained nfanner in which you "have condescended to mix in 
their society, can only be ascribed to those amiable, generous, and bigh- 
minded sentiments, which shine so conspicuously in your every word and 
action. The causes, therefore, which nbw occasion our most profound 
and heartfelt grief, — in consequence of being deprived of those private 
.virtues which have raised us in our o^vn estimation, and afforded us the ut- 
most gratification, and of those trauscendant public abilities which have so 
^efifcqtUaUy promoted the welfare and prosperity of our country, and 
rendered every amelioration permanent, by ensuring the diffusion of in- 
tellectiial and moral improvement, — are much too obvious to reouire that 
we should in vain endeavour to convey by avoids those feelings hy which 
we are at present so oppressed and overpowered. *But permit us to as- 
sure you that we all unite in the most fervent prayers, tha^ you may 
long, cqjoy uninterrupted Health and happiness In the, society of .those 
friends and in that country from which you have been so long separated ; 
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and that the pleasing^ and g’ratcful sentipients which your private and 
public conduct have inspired in onr breasts, will ever forrn the most 
deliijhtful object of our contemplation ; that the name of Elphinstone 
shall be the first that our (diildren shall learn to lisp ; and that it will be 
our proudest duty to preserve indelibly, unto the latest posterity, the 
fame of so pre-eminent a benefactor to our country. vVe have the 
honour to i)e. Honourable Sir, your sincere well-wishers and obedient 
Servants, ^ 

(Sealed and Sijjned by his Highness the Raja of Sattara, and others the 
Native Princes, Chiefs and Gentlemen, Allies and Subjects of the 
British Government of Bombay.) 


MU. ELPdlNSTOXE'.S REPLY TO THE ADDRESS OF THE NATIVE 
PRINCES, CHIEFS, &C. 

* Gentlemen, — Nothing could have atforded me higher satisfaction 
than the address with which you have been pleased to honour me on this 
occasion. 

records the opinion of a body, of whose esteem I have always been 
most desirous j and it relates to subjects, on which your approbation has 
peculiar value. 

* The first duty of an Indian Government (after securing the safety of the 
state) is to attend to the welfare of the Native population ; and tlic most 
l^enuine proof that it has endeavoured to fulfil the charge, is to be found 
in the favourable opinion of an assemblage, such as that by Avhich 1 have 
had the honour to be addressed . 

* The known cliaracter of many of the individuals to wlmm I am indebted 
for this honour, and the liigh jilace which they hold in the estimation of 
the publfc, entitle them to be considered as the representatives of all 
the aignity an<l worth of their country, aiul add weight to the applause 
to which their own authority was sufitcient to give the highest value. 

* Oil these grounds I nuist consider the present aildrcss as the most 
honourable testimony tliut could have been borne to my conduct, and 
must ever feel a high sense of the kiudness of those by whom it is con-* 
ferred. 

‘ If an earnest desire to promote the welfare of my native fellow sub- 
jects could alone have entitled me to the commendations you have be- 
stowed, I should here conclude ftiis part of my acknowledgment, in 
the confidence that the honour was not entirely undeserved ; but as the 
success of all my endeavours, wherever tliey have been useful and effi- 
cacious, lias originated in the spirit and maxims of the British Govern- 
ment, of which 1 have been the humble instrument, I must ascribe to 
the beneficent infiuence of that Government a great portion of the feel<« 
iug ’of which you have honoured me by making me the object. 

* Impressed with the highest opinion of your loyalty and attachment to 
the British Government, and mindful of the occasions on which many 
of you have simporte<l the interests of the Honourable Company, 
authorities in Great Britain consider it a.s an imperative obligation td 
watch over your inferijpts in return ; nor is there any course by whii^ 
their favour is so likely to be obtained, as b]{ contrlWting to your wel- 
fm, and conciliating your good-will. . 

*Ot its anxiety to promote the happiness of this part of its dominionSj 
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the Honourable Company could not have givcMi a more convincing proof 
than it has just afforded in the nomination of fSir J . Malcolm to the 
Government of this Presidency. 

'Distinguished, as that eminent person is, for all the qualities of a 
soldier and a slatesunm, there is none for which he is more remarkable 
than for his esteem and attacliment towards tlie Native's of this country, 
and there is no clnu acter in which he i& more ambitious of ap^jearing, 
than in tliat of the f' io*id of India. 

‘ In returning my grateful acknowledgments for the address which has 
now been presented to me, ( should do little justice, to my own feelings, 
if I could conclude whlKuil noticing the impression made on me by the 
manner in whibh your approbation is to be pm petnatod. 11 y* associating tlic 
ju'csent mark of your good opinion with an Institution promotive of the 
education of your countrymen, ymi have increased, beyond calculation, 
the honour < onfeiTcd on me, while you have evinced an extent of wis- 
dom, liberality, and pultlic spirit, wliich sited ii, lustre over your own 
characters still more than upon mine. This measure, if properly pur- 
sued, is worthy ol'lite jiidomenl and foresight with which many of you 
are eminently gifted, and tend^ to raise still higlier ibe opinion whicli I 
had already formed of your eommiinity, and to increase tltc resjtcct and 
regard with wliicli T shall ever remember llie valuable persons of whom 
1 am ititw to take, my leave. 

‘ However far from this place the rest of my life may he spent, 1 beg 
yon to be a>hured that the jtroofs I have received of your attachment shall 
Jicvcr be forgotten, and that I shall never ceu'^e to feel the utmost soli- 
citude r<'.speeting the progress of thi'. part of the Kmpire, and for the 
improvement, prosperity, and happiness of ils inliabitants. 

I^LPIUXSTONE.’ 

» 

\\\i prese«t our rcu<Iers with an address, written for the purpose of 
])cing delivered at the entertainment given to the. Honourable Mount- 
sttiart Elpliiiistone ; but the arrangements for the. cvejihig did not admit 
of it?) being given : 

AODRKSS. • 

As .sonic tall hark, that hath in stately priila 
Oa.slied her broad bows tlmnigh many a troubled tide. 

Steers home, wards on her course, ricli with the stores 
(tf distant climes, and nears her destined shores ; 

And wJuilst each billow seeolli her track to ccwrt, 

Furls her white sails, and glides into her port, 
yn full of treasures, (treasures only Iheir's 
Whose wealtli is wisdom, andivhosc niemory shares 
The poor man's blessing and the good man's prayers,) 

Parts, on his honiewai’d course, oar iwmntpd gunt^ 

Must honoured and most loved, where known the best \ 

Stamp'd on the brightest annals of the state, 

Where high emblazon’d shine the wise and great, 
shall stand pre-eminent, and truth 
Shall there delighted trace him from his youth, 

With bold and ardent spirit pressing on 
'Po his own glory's perihelion I • 

Nor find, throughout the track that he ^rsued. 

One ^ot-print <(ttit the path of rectitude I 
How bright and brilliant shall that transcript be. 

The blotless record of integrity b 1 
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And memory shows him in her faiiy light 
Firm in the cfinncil, fearless in the fight. 

For, (braving ohstaelcs that others shun,) 

Was knowlctlge to he gained or glory won. 

There, there, he sure, was Klphinstone ! 

Let the bright mirro^ of rcinehobrnnco throw 
Its fond reflection back, ten t/enrs a^o ! ! 

'Ion years ago ! on that eventful day 
When war’s ‘ magnificently stern array*^ 

Had panoply’d itself on Kirkcc’s plain 

And Pence had stretch'd her olive branch in vain, 

The t'itnc kero of the field beheld 

That battle scene, and proud his bosom swelled ! 

He 8;nv the stiindard of his rancorous foe * 

Girdled by conntloss myriads ; and a glow 
I’rophctic of his triumph fired his eye. 

Whilst on his brow the LmirvLs of-iw^/r 
Hustled impatient for the victoty. 

With caliiT'nncliaiiging cheek and dauntless air, 

He miijglod with the warrior band to share. 

The glory of their Spartan-like defence ; 

And, with a lip of soldier-eloquence, 

Breathing a kindred spirit in each man 
Inspired tlu', young and cheer’d the veteran — 

Where thickest press’d the foe, where deadliest shone 
The cannon-flash, there noble Elphinstone, 

Like some presiding deity, appears. 

With the bold bearing of his ancestors ! 

Rut when war’s tumults ceased, how blithely gay 
His presence chased our exile hours away I 
Mir til was his hand-niaid — pleasure was his bride. 
Sport the companion ever at his side, 

Whilst ailubility around him llnng 
The glow of happiness on old and young j 
Himself the sun of evei’y circle here. 

Bask’d in the radiance of his own bright sphere, 

Tjike to that forest-bird whose plumage gives 
The light in which alone he loves and Jives ! 

But gloom fulls fast upon the setting sun. 

And soon, how soon with yonder signal gun 
Round our fair isle, the tocsin of regret 
Shall fling its sounds from rock to parapet ; 

And mapy a stern and stikiic heart will feel « 
Emotions they may struggle to conceal, 

Awaken’d by the taJismanic spell, 

That links affliction w’^th the word — ^Farewell. 

Farewell — sec summon’d at the magic sound, 

Tlie widow and the orphan crowd around ; 

And, pouring blessings with their last adieu. 

The Christian, Guebre, Mustilman, Hindoo, 

AU castes, all classes on one object bent, 

With heartfelt sorrow swell the loud laments 
But ^midst the mournful, as they quail and cower. 
Who deepest will regret tliat parting hour ? 

Lo \ wbdre the Gf.nius of the Dbccan stands ; 

The hlood-rA boar-spear glittering in his hands, 

His swarthy brow, bi^ flashing witfl the trace 
Of his fresh triumph m the mountain chase. 
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The tiiskicd prey lies welterinir in blood 
That darkly redderis llie descending Hood, 

And Classclsye's loud alpine -echoes vo:ir 
With the deep deuth*groans of the dying hoar ! 

Here as he gazes, Rumour, \vhose> loud tongue 
Had far abroad the saddening farewell Hung, 

And babbled the had tidings to the breeze, 

Fast flies to Heccan land — the (jEnius sees — 

Sees that bold front that never felt a fear, 

And sunburnt check that never knew a tear! 

Yet, when fliat rumour struck with wing so wild 
His stony heart — he wept — ^wept — ^jike a child ! 

So when on Iloreb*s steep the prophet stood 
And smote the flinty rock, out gush’d the flood 1 
Hieii spoke the mighty spirit of the chase, 

* Go, noblest scion of a noble race. 

Go, where proud honours, gained in thy career, 

Fling back in gladness their refulgence here ; 

Go to thy father-land, and in the bold 
Bleak mountains of thy birth-place, still >ehold 
These rugged Ghauts and precipices drear, 

Where thou hast roam’d a Heccan lIiorir.AN’nEU, 

And o’er their rocky summits with delight, 

Hast cheer’d from daAvii to dusk the \rild Ijoar’s llight. 

For hero thy praises shall each glen resound, 

And all thy sporting haunts, henceforth, be classic ground 
'fhen oh ! forget not thou, ( where’er the fates 
May lead thee fiom thine old associates,) 

The land tliat (eager for thy latest praise,) 

, Cradled the pastimes of thine earlier days I 

And now farewell, this tear, the heart* sprung token 
Of all that’s felt move deep tl^an could be spoken, 

'JVlIs that my task is done, my spell is broken — 

I cast my shiN cr’d boar-spear in the river — 

And cheerless leave this once-loved land for ever — 

•The Spirits of the Dcccan speak with me — 

Farewell — great KIphinstone, to sport and thee ! ! I’ 

And that Farewell, tho’ poured in fancied strain, 

Hath not been uttered by these lips in vain — 

For till* sad valediction dims eacb 
And finds an echo in each bosom nigh. 

But let not sorrow cloud this festal night 
Bid social feeling take its loftiest flight 
To pledge our loved, our honoured guest, the while 
We yet can bask in his benignant s 71110 — , 

Yes, till your goblets, bubbling to the brim. 

Fill to each toast, that breathes one tliought of him. 

And this our last be echoed fi^* and witle, 

God bless our Friend, our Patron and our Pride / 


Public Opinion. 

A work of veiy great merit and originality has been published during the montb^ 
describing the * Rise and Progress of Public Opinion in Great Britain and the Con- 
tinental States.* The author, however, has wholly omitted all mention of India, 
in bis first and seconds dition, though we are informed, tliat, in the third edition, 
which is shortly to, appear, u c][iaptcr will be devoted to our Eastern Possessions, 
in order still further to illustrate, by the present condition of British India, those 
views which the author has so ably and eloquently expounded by’e^amptes drawn 
from our own country, France, Italy, Spain, and even Turkey: The author of 
the volume, Mr. Mackinnon, late Member fof St Ifes, has had access to the best 
sources of information, and we have no doubt that he will avail himself of them 
with an ability and eagerness commensurate upith their importance* 



CIVIL AND MILITARY APPOINTMENTS, PROMOTIONS, AND 
CHANGES IN INDIA. 

[B. signifies Bombay — M. Nladriis— and C. Calcutta.] 

Armstrong, II., Mr., to be Registrar of filial) Court at Mirzaporc. — C. Oct. 18. 
Atliinson, W. H., Lieut. Bengal Engineers, removed to Madras. — C. Oct. 5,* 
Akock, C. B. P., 2d Lieut. Engineers, to be Lieut. — C, Oct. 5. 

Abbattf Jas., 2d Lieut. Artill., to be 1st Lieut. — C. Oct. 5, 

Alexander, W. F., Ens., posted to 50th N. I. — C. Oct. t’. 

Abbott, A., Lieut. Artill., to be Adj. to Kurnaul Div. of Artill., v, Blake, dec.— * 
C. Oct. 2. 

Awdry, Jas., Lieut. 55th N. 1., to be Interp. and Quar.-Mas., v. Simpson, res. — 
C. Oct. 2. . 

Aubert, Maj., 2d Extra N. I., to have charge of .31st N. I.— C. Oet. 19. 

Arnold, Geo., Maj. Cav., to be Licut.-CoL, v. Sweetenham, Nov. 2 ; posted to 2d 
Regt. — Nov. 29. 

Agnew, E. J., Air., adni. Assist-Surg. — C. Nov. 2. 

Aitebison, Jas., Capt. N. I., on furl, to Europe. — C. Oct. 5. 

Alexander, Win., Lieut. 5th L. Cav., on furl, to Bombay. — C. Nov. 9. 

Abbott, Peter, Ens. 4th Extra N. L, to be Lieut., v, Tw^eedale, res. — C. Nov. 2, 
Angus, Geoigc, Surg,, to take rank, v. Primrose, res. — C. Noy. 2. 

Alcock, R. P., Eiks. -iblh N. L, to be Lieut., v. Guthrie, prom. — C. Nov. 16. 
Abbott, E., Lieut, of Engiri., to be Kxee. Eng. of the Neemuch Div., in Depart, of 
Pub. W orks, v. Thomson, rein. — C. Nov. 16. 

Agar, G. F., Capt. 49th N. I., leave of absence extetided to vi.sit the Cape.— C. 
Nov. 23. 

Axford, Rich., Capt., permitted to retire. — C. Nov. 28. 

Aurtol, J., Lieut.-Cnl. 21st N . 1., on furl, to the Hill Prov. for health.— C. Nov. 29, 
Blackbume, to be Judge and Magistrate of Ju.'inpore, — C. Get. 25. 

Burry, C., Mr., to be Registrar of Ziyali Court of Sylhct. — C. Nov. 1. 

Broidfoot, Wra., Cadet, adm. to Infantiy, — C. Ckt. 3. 

Bude, H. J)e, 1st Lieut, Imgin., to be Capt. — C. Oct. .5. 

Baker, W.»E,, 2d Lieut Engin., to be Lieut. — C. Oct. 5. 

Brown, M. W., Lieut.-Col. Artill:, to be Lieut-Col. Comm. — C. Oct. 5. 

Boikau, J. P., Maj. Artill., to be Lieut-Col. — C’. Oct, 5. 

Bazky, F. R., 2d Lieut Artill., to be l.st Lieut. — (^ Oct. 5. 

Borkau, F. B., 2d Lieut. Artill,, to Ikj Ut Lieut. — C. October 5, 

Buckle, Edm., 2d Lieut. Artill,, to be 1st Lieut. — C. Oct. 5. 

Begbie, A. P., 2d Lieut. Artill., to be l.st Lieut. — C. Ocl. 5, 

Beck, J. H-, Ens., posted to 24tb N. I. 

Bfttt, John, Lieut 5tb L. Cav., to be Interp, and ijuar.-AIast., v. Oldfield, res. 
— C. Oct, 2. 

Baget, C. y., Cadet, prom, to Cornet o^Cav. — Oct. 9. Posted to ytb Regt. L. Cav. 
— C. Nov. 29. 

Broadliurst, W., Ens., posted to 1st Eur, Regt.— C. Oct, 12. 

Bruyn, P. P. V. V. Dc, Ens.j^iostcd to 64 tb do, — C. Oct. 12. 

Bccher>Lieut.-Col. 16th L. Cav,, to be President of Arsenal Committee, v. Hop- 
per. — C. Oct. 12. 

Barstow, Lieut, and Adj., to act as Interp. and i^uar.-Mast., to 37th N. L, 1^' 
Griffiths, prom. — C. Oct. 8. 

Bums, J. G., Lieut. 3d N. L, to be Capt,, v. Chambers, dec. — C. Oct, 12. 

Blois, T, F., Lieut. lUb N. ]., to be Adj., v, Crondace,— C. Oct. 19. 

Bremer, T. M., Ens. .'13d N. 1,, to be A^., v, Festing, prom.— C. Oct. 19. - * 

Biy'ant, Lieut.-Col., to continue Judge- Adv.-Gen. on departure of the 
. Chief from Presidency.— C. Oct. 19. ' * 

]^ker, John, A8si8t.-Sargy to do duty in Fort William in the'nbscncc of Assist^ 
.^jShfrg. Spenccv^-C. Oct 19, , ' . 

mwn, G. G., Asskt.-Surg., posted to 26tli N. I,-^; Oct. 17. 
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Bogit’, Lieiit. 9th Lt. Oav., to act as Interp. and Qnar.-Mast., v. Woodward res.— 
C. Oct. 17. 

Buchanan, G., Cadet, prom, to Ens., Oct. 19 ; posted to 7th N. I.—C. Nov. 30. 
Bignell, W. P., Cadet, prom, to Ens., Oct. 19 ; posted to 19th N. I. — C. Nov. 30. 
Burgh, H. de, Capt. 2d Lt. Cav. to be Maj., v. Arnold, prom. — C. Nov. 2. 
Bourdillon, B. C., Cornet, to be Lieut., v. Frazer, prom. — C. Nov. 2. 

Biddons, G. R., Cadet, prom, to Cojrnet.—- C. Nov. 2. 

Beck, W. G., Ens. 24th N. I., perm, to res. — C, Nor. 2. 

Baker, W., Mr., admitted Cadet of Cav., Nov. 2 ; posted to Clh Lt. Cav,— C. 

Nov. 29. ^ 

Brodie, T., Cadet, prom.^*o Ens., Nov. 2 ; posted to 40lh N. 1. — C. Nov, 30. 
Bowden, H., LuMit.-Col. Com., rom. from .3.‘5d to 51st N. 1. — C. Oct. 27. 

Bryce, Alex., Assist.-Surg., posted to Isl Lt. Cav, — C. Oct. 27. 

Brett, Assist.-Surg., app. to 29lh N. I., at Shabjehanpore. — C. Oct. 31* 

Bishop, G. T., Lieut. 9th Lt. Cav., on furl, to Eiir. for health.— ;C. Oct. 26. 
Brodie, D. H., Cadet, prom, to Ens. — C. Nov. 9. 

Biowne, C. R., Cadet, prom, to Ens. — C. Nov. 9. 

Baldock, R. AV., Major ^.Ath N. I-, returned to duty. — C. Nov. 9. 

Birnell, J. R., Lieut. 11th N. 1., returned to duty. — C. Nov. 9. 

Burkinyouug, F. \V., Cadet, prom, to Ens. — C. Nov. 16. 

Bell, James, Cadet, prom, to Eus. — i\ Nov. 16. * 

Bowen, U., Licut.-Col. Cojn. 51 at N. f., on furl, to lilur. for Iic.-ilth. — -C, Nov. 16. 
Bbike, T G., I’Zns, 67tli N. 1., perniiltc^l to retire. — C. Nov. 16. 

Bracken, Chase, Lieut, loth N. I., to Sub.-Assist in the H. C/s Stud, v. John* 
stone, dee., Nov. 16. n on le.ive to visit the Presidency. — Nov. 29. 

Baldwin, T, J., Major 22d N. L, ou furl, to Eur. — C. Nov. 2,'J. 

Bailey, H. C., Lieut., perm, to retire.. — C. Nov. 2H. 

Bowyer, Cornelius, Lieut. -('ol., C. B., 69Ui N. 1., on furl, to Eur. — C. Nov* 30,. 
Beaty, Francis, Lieut. 1st Eur. regt., relumed to duty. — C. Nov, 28, 

Baines, C. 11., Lieut.-Col. 60th N. 1., on furl, to Ear. for health. — C. 21. 

Burt, B., Assist„-Siir,f., M, D., Civ. Station, Moorshedabad, on furl, to the Presi- 
deney. — C. Dec. 21. 

Bird, L. S., ( apt. 21tli N. I., to visit the Hill Provinces for health. — C. Nov^8, 
Boscawcii, 11. A., Lieut., and Adj. M iig. Lew, leave to visit the Presid^ihey, 
— C. Nf»v. 29. 

Browne, C.,-Lieut.-(’ol. Com., C. B., leave to visit Agra. — C. Nov. 29. 

Browalow, G, A., Lieut, ,'id Lt. C;iv., on furl, to Moorshedabad for health. 
— C. Nov. 29. 

Burnett, C. J. F., Lieut. 8tli N. L, <*n furl. — C. Dec. 7. 

Brown, R., Surg., rem. from ^sid to 61st N. 1. — C. Dec. 8. 

Bontein, J., C.'i}it. 1st l.l. Cav., to Uke charge of the horses for Muttra, to join 
hi.s regt. — Dee. 8. 

Bcilasis,* D. IL, Major .3(1 N, i.. Agent for Clothing the Army, on furl, to Europe* 
— B. Nov. 1. 

Bagshawe F. D., Lieut,, 5th N, I., to be Qiiar.-Mast. and Interp. in the Hindoos- 
taiiec Levy. — B. Nov. 1. • 

Burrowes, R. E., Capt. H, M.*s 28th Foot, to be Aid-de-camp to the Hon, Go- 
vernor. — B. Nov. 7. 

Campbell, R. M., Ens. 33d N. I., to he Liewt,, v. Festing, prom.— -C. Ocy3. 
Clement, F. W., 2d Lieut. Kngin., to be Lieut. — C. Oct. 5. 
jQampbell, C. H., Capt. Artil., to be Major.— C, Oct 5. 

Crtrphey, W., Capt. Artil., to be Major. — C. Oct. .5, 

Crawford, Brev., Capt. and 1st Lieut. ArtU,, to be Capt.— C. Oct. 5, 

Cardov, A., 2d Lieut. Artil., to be 1st Lieut. — C. Oct. 5, 

Christian, H. H., Com., posted to 7th L. Cav. — C. Oct. 5. , 

Garnegee, posted to 5th N. I. — C. Oct. L 
Cowper, A., En«., posted to .59111 N. I. — C. Oct. 1. 

Craigie, J. H., Lieut. 20th N, I.^to be A4j*, v, Douglas, — C* Oct, 2* 

Cole, W., Ens. 67th N. I., to be Lieut, v. Smith, Oct 9* 

Christie, E., Cadet of ArtJl.,*prom. to 2d Lieut— C, Oct 12. 

Curphy, Maj*, to epnou Argj. ^ Neeanuch*-^* Oct, 15, 
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CaAiplicJl, Sir A., Maj. Gen., app. to Staff of Fort St. George, v. NicoHs.— 
Q, Oct. It). . ' . . / 

Cbttbnv Svflncv, €apt., Aid*f)c*cai]^p to Coin.-iii-Cbief, app, to general Staff. — 
C. Oetii2.:' 

Cotton, Corbet, Lieut, H, M.*s IbthL. Dr., to be brought on Estab. as Aid* de- 
camp. — C. Nov. 1. 

Campl^l, A. Mr., admitted as Assist. Snrg.— C. Nov. 2. 

Curtis, J. G. W., Cadet, prom, to Ens., No\'. 2 ; posted if) 3£»tli N. I. — C, Nov. .30, 

Cameron, L. J., Assist. Surg., posted to 9th L. Cav. — C. Oct, 27. 

CastclV^tirg., rein, from 7lh L. C.iv. to f>4th N. I. — C. Oct. 29. 

Christian, H. H., Cadet, prom, to Cornel. — C. Oct. 2‘)f 

Corblrn, Surg,, rcm. from 68th to fJ.')!!! N. I. — C. Ocl. 30. 

Chanton, A., Lieut., dth extra N. 1., to act as Adj. to 2d Niisseree Bat. until 
furtlier orders. — C. Oct. 3. 

Cotton, H. P,, 7th L. Cav., to he Aid-de-camp to Maj.- Gen. Pirfe* — C. Oct. 16. 

Cliarteris, R. L. K., iCns. O.'ith N. 1., to be Lieut., v. ^ViJson, prom. — C. Nw'. 2. 

Corficld, C., Eus. 69th N. 1., to be Lieut., v. Roche, struck off. — C. Nov. 2. 

Cooper, Henry Cooper, to take rank, v. Mansell, retired. — C. Nov. 2. 

Curling, C- S., Assist. Surg., to be Surg., v. PatUTson, dec. — C. Nov. 16. 

Cork, H., Maj. 23d N. 1.^ leave for tivo months to apply for furl. — C. Nov. 16. 

Canton, II. Capt. 1st Eur. leg., app, to the Civil Station at llvderabad-— 
C. Oct. 12. 

Corficld, James, Lieut., returned to duty, — C. Nov. 23. 

Cowley, W. C., Lieut. 35th N. I., to be Capt., v. Mercer, dec. — C. Nov. 31. 

Chitty, R., Lieut. Kith N. I., leave of ab.seuce. — C. Nov. 29. 

Clerk, H., Lieut, and Adj. 6th Bait. Anil., postcil to 1st Com. — C. Nov. .31. 

Croad, F., Lieut. 11. M.*s 20th Foot, to act as l)ep.-Quart.-Mast.-Gt*n., to the 
Troops detached from Poonah, v. Head, attached temporarily to Oooab-tield 
force.— B. Nov. 7. 

Carstairs, D.» Lieut. 6tU N. 1., to be Acting Adj. to detachment Malioncd at 
Dhooliti. — B. Nov. 7. 

Dclafossc, H., Brev, Capt., 1st Licul.^\rtill., to be (^apt. — C. Oct. 5. 

Di^an, F, K,, 2d Lieut. Artill., to be lat Lieut, — C, Oct. r». 

Daulell, J. H., 2d Lieut. .Artill., to lie l.«it Lieut. — C. Oct. 3. 

Dollard, A«ssist-Surg., app. to 54tli N. 1, — C. Dec. 8. 

Duncan, Assist.-Surg., app. to take the Medical duties of 41st N.*I., v. Paxton. 
—C. Oct. 12, 

Dairyinple, J., Assist-Surg., app. to Medical ch.argc of Mhairwarra local Corps, 
V. Mottley. — C. iK*t. 12. 

Doiigan, R. F., Lieut. lOih L, C,, to Iw 2d in com. v. Mouke. — C. Oct. 19. 

Dolby, Lieut., Dep, Judge AdvJ to alt. Com-in-Chief on hi.s Tour. — C. Oct. 19. 

Douglas, Lieut., to act as adj. to 3d Local Horse. — C. Oct. 1. 

Dickson, Superint. Surg., app. to (".nwiipore Oiv. — C. Oct. 22. 

Dougan, R. F., Lieut., to be extra Aid-de-Camp to Coin.-in-Claef. — C. Oct. 22. 

Dennistoiin, A. C., Lieut., lo act as ^Vdj. to 11th N. 1., Crondare, prom. — 

C. Oct. 12. 

Dick, Peter, Cadet, promoted to Ensign. — C, Nov. 9. 

Dalrymple/P. R., Lieut. 7tli,N. I,, on furl, to Europe for health. — C. Nov. 9. 

^ Dunlop* Andrew Vans, (M.D.,) pronV. to practise as a Surg.— C. Nov. 28. Prom. 
■Aa!-i»tant-8urgeon, Dec. 14. 

. Dickinson, T., Capt. 55tb N. 1., to he Assist, to the Commission in Arracan.--^*. 

\ C. Dec. 21. 

'Dallas, C., 1st LtcnL Artill, to visit the Hills for liealth.— C. Nov. 28, 

Dixon jk Lieut. 43d N. I., to act as Adj. during absence of Lieut. Mncibtoslt^-^ 
e. Nov, 29. 

Dashwood, F., Lieut, and Adj, 2d Brig. Artill, posted to 3d;Troop. — C. N#.30. 

Dawkins, Lieut.-Col., lialf-jmy, unattarhed, tp officiate aarjMj. Gen. the 
Porceli in India, v. McDonald, deceased. — Cf^Dec. b, . 

Davidson^ Lient 17th RcgR, to be aedng 3d Assist, in the Cbipimis. Depart, tern- 
j^arily attached.— B. Noy. 1. '• 

Euexto&i J. P., Mr., to be Judge and Magistrate of Didapore^^O* 1/ 
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PiskinCj U Ky Lieut nd N f , rdeitaKd.) t<» bi C ipt. oi i ( oini , v, Qowan. 

Ktir<*d — Del J, posted to IHth N J — C Ott 12 
rdwirds, C L, Cadet, admitted to Enlinti\ —L Oct ) 

J UiH, Gtoiflrc, 2d Lieut Arldl , toTx 1st Luui - ( Oct ^ 

I I ucst, Kill g:voii, removed tioni(»7tUfo*20lU N 1 1 Oct JO 

Mliot, W , Lieut , 27tU \ I , rctumeiltt) dut\ ( \o\ l(> 

Lwart, .f , Llciit , Gtner d St iff, lea^c to \ isit Hie Vn suieiK\ — C \ov 20 
I dwmds, J , l-«ieut and Adj 1 t Batt Artill , losfcd tf> M < on p ~C Nov 
rorbts, K , die lion , to be Assist int to M ijCistr it* , lud to ColUctoi ot Midna- 
poic — C Oct 2h 9 

Testin,?, r B P , Lieut J'id N I , to be < ipt , ^ \ luw, dctc ised, uid Gowan 
letued — C t>ct J 

Forrest, \\ St L C idct, piom to PaSjluf — < Oct i , po Ud. to O/lU N, I 
Ort 12 . 

Fii/^eratd, W R , 1st T leut rn^inctis to Ik C ipt un — L Oct j 
Insiijd , Lie lit 2d 1 ( u to 1 1 { iptun v f)c Bur,^Ji piom —C Noi 2 
rUiiiMijf, M H , ! nsun, u ii ou d f oni i> > I ti> »( th N I — C Oct 20 

liuUritk, 11 O, T Kill 67ih \ Ij t‘ commiiul cscoit ici>uUnt it \cpaul, 

dui iiip' absciK c of ( 1 } t UK Robisrin 0<t 29 • 

Pdlioi held, icmoitd tioii ( )tlt to OStli \ I ( < rf M) 

I niton, A Lieut, l‘«tN 1 , u tmiud t-> d il\ ( OO 2 > 

Iiisci,A W \\ Sth I f i n i( till lied l > diit\ ( \o\ ) 

F iiquhnisrin, Vl< \ , Bici ( aj t irid f lent, ( th J \ti i \ I , tube t ipl , i Smith. 

ikc—C \m 17 

Tnininp:, S \V luut, \iiil ui t al uli to I udjc toi In all — L No\ I(> 

I nton, ) U , Luut f / th N I on tuihiu^h U I inoj 1 »i he dth — t Nos. lb 
I dlowiuhl, J , *^11 ff , oi i iiloi ^h to t ujoji ( Nm If 
IiT(pihn,W Nui»r , pnmitti 1 to ittu ( Nov 2s 

luJdwiclf < , Assist Commit'' of Ouaiuii Jhi ii< i ti fuij)uj,h to Luroiv 
C J) i M 

lil(\ luut lOlh N I , t » i t IS \ ij to fi ]-om| um ( \ni 29 

I 111 til, M luut, til N I in I iiit>Mittt» P»€Mdiu\— ( No 29 
JiihiuK 1 , Li ut (cl 2 )tl N JjtolcMihlm to tl t flon Louinor 

B \o^ / 

I I is i Chn ks incif d \s i I it Sainu i to lb Vjrt.Tit to tlu Ci0\ " 

(i n 111 Siutror ind \ ilmddi Lcuicju — H No\ 9 


(iislnui, W H, M I ic It \itjl , to hi 1st I Kut t Oit , 

Giithiii , ( S , 2d 1 iMit , I n ini is, to be 1 i ut C Orl > 

Ciuides, AV , Brel ( npl , md N* Li ut \rtil tub < ipt~C Oct b 

(»M t , 1 icd , 2d I lent , \itd , to he IM I i ut Oi t > k in ligin 2d Com 4lh 
liatt to the 2d ( oiiip -dlJitt \ luitiii~C N(U O 
(« utskcll, Vre d, 2d 1 j ut , \itil , S) be Jst I uni — ( 0» t > 

(ii ill 111 ), G I , 2d 1 uul , And , to be 1st I icut- ( Oct » 

(lodfn 5 , I , I ns , po ted to Hd N I — ( ll^t 12 , 

(tii bell, 1 , Luut to net is Vdj to I tt tviiv of lOth \ I — ( Get S 

ixi Iding, O P , Cidit, piom to Lns , Oct 19, posted to firth N I — 0 Nov- 

JO • 

(• lussen, I) , Cidet, pioni to J2us , Nov posfed to ibtli N I — C Nov du 
Lihuorc, Assist Siiia,tipp to Depot it t hinsurah —(hi 27 
(j Ue, J, L , Maj , 1st N J , retui iied to duty — ( Oit 2 
(jiordon, J , Assibt ^Suig , on fin lough to 1 urope — I Get 19 
Gijfiitbs, C , Cnpt , d7lK N 1 , on furlough to hmopi foi bcilth^C Oct 9. ^ 
Lrdy, ,LC went, 18th N I, toi eighUen months to New^ South Wales. 
•~C Oct 26 

f»ranL John, Capt , 66th N I , on fni lough to Purope toi health — P Nov. 9 
Guthrie, Qa Lieut , 46lto N 1 , to be tapt , \ Johnston, dec Nov 16. 

<>i laid, J G , Kns , l6t £u)op Regt of absence e\tfyid( d.— C. Nov. 29. 

Grant, W , Lieut , I > leav« to visit Dace Nov 29. 

Gr4t.imrf A , irusiit , 12d N. i , on feulough to the Pii sidency Ibr beafth.--^C, Nov, 
29 

Onental Ua aid, Fol 1?. 2- C 
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Ganvt, AV. T., Liout. and Adj., 2(1 Batt. Artil., posted to 3d Company—C. Nov. 
31. 

Green, Maj., fl. 20111 Begt., app. to command the Lt. Batt. formed at Poona, 
V. Place, ivni. lo list. Poot. — B. Nov. 7. 

Graham, G., (>apt., of IT. M.*s 2cl or QiieeiPs Royal Hegt, to be Aid-rle-Cinnp to 
the Hon. Governor.— -15. Nov. 7. 

Home, J)., Mr., to he Asbist. ,to M.i^.>Kara(*y and to Collector of Goruckporc. 
**''*^sf{* Nov. 8. 

Hutchings, G., Cadet, admitted t(» Infantry. — C. Ort. .'i. 

Hay, G. C.^ Cari«"t, admitt**fl to Ji-euiti v. — C. Get. .'ft 
* 'Hatinyngton, Lient., 24th N, 1., to tom. ICseort at Kota, v. Howard, res., O0t. 5. 

Hano, S. B., 2d Lieut., to !>'• (dent, — C. Gci. f). 

■'.Hodgson, W.^K. tl., 2d Lk nt., Arid., u> he 1st faeut. — C. Oct. 3. 

Hore, VV., Kns,, posted to 18t!i N. I. — Oct. 1. ^ '* 

Hay, Jas., Lieut., 40ih V. 1., to act as Adj., in ah:r>cnce of Lieut. Orr.— 'C. Oct. 2. 
Hutchinirs, G., Kns., po.sted to 1st Kxtra J.— Oct. 12. 

Hay, G. C. K., Lns., posted to KUh ll. N. I.— C. Get. 12. 

Heyncs, Assist. direited to j roeeed to Presidomy. — C. Get. 12. 

Hough, W., (’apt., It’tli N. I,, to be Deputy dudge Advocate Genera), to perm. 

sttilTal Sirliind. — ('. < )e!. 11> ; rein, lo Caniipoie div ., Gel. 31. 

Hay, Maj., tidlh Ih et., f » !i »ve eli true ol fitth 1. — C, Nov. 1. 

Hnniv*, B. K., F.ns., ol(!» N. I.. to !>»' Di'-nt., W dco\, dee. — C. Get. 8. 

Hevvett, \V., . t.'Surg., to oftiei.do as an As'^ist. to (Jeucral Hospital, 

durinff the absent' rjt Assist.-.^ni-fr. Gnint. — Nov. 2. 

Hepworth, Cant., ()\ x \. t., to o'nnale aj» IGajur of Brigade, at Dacca, during 
the absence of Pell. Get. 2o. 

jlendcrson, JSurg., lem. from dtih to ottth N. f. — C. (»et. 27. 

Hayley, Surg., rein, from 2jHh lo ofith N. 1, — C. Oct. 31, 

Henderson, ♦!,, Surg., to take nin\, v. .loluisUme, retired. — (’^ N'ov. 2. 

Hutton, T., F.ns., ,37111 N. 1., tt> be Lient., v. Kern*ed\, dee. — (!. SJov. 8. 
Hatchi’tl, J, 11., Inis., Jst 1., lo bo Lieu!., v. Iliekinaun. — C. Nov, 23. 

HeniJerson, H. 15., ('.ijit., htn N. 1., on fur), to Kiir.“— \(;v, 23. 

Hnater, J., Major, N, 1., app. lo act Kegul.itiug Gdieerof IniaiidTannahR, 
in lift District of Beiiar, duiine tin' abscriee (d Major e-pottisvvood. — N(*v. 30. 
Hopper, \V., lilout. -(.'»*?, i 'oj,n <« i furl, to tU-r (’ape, foi heailli.'# -C. Dec. 21. 
Hickman, J. P., Lieut., PA.ra \. I., tob'Caof., v. Smi, occ. — (b Dec. 21. 
Hearsoy, «1, B., (-ipt., blU L. t’ro., ti) go on the Hiver lor health. — C, Nov, 28. 
llawtrcy, Licnt.-Col., rem. from 8th to ,3d. L. (’ai. — C. Nov. 211. 

Harding, 6\irg., rciu, Irom 2d Bat. Ai til. to .b.’hl N. I. — Nov. 21). 

Hull, J. W., Capl., I4th on fail, to the Pre ddeney — 0. Nov. 29. 
Hodgson, V». I’., d., Lieut,, IJorsc Arl’.ll., leave of ab.se m e extended. — C. Nov, 29, 
Horsford, K., Lieut, and Adj,, 4th Batt. .-Vrtill., posted to the ,3(1 company. 
— C. Nov. 21. 

Howard, VV, H., Lient., ist Fur. Reg , to be Inleri). and Mas. v. Matlbie 
^C. Dec. ^ 

Harriott, 22d N. L, leave to vi^it the, Prcsidi ney to apply for furl. — C. Doc. 7. 
Home, J., Capt., A1. Staff, to accompirny I5riga(5ier Sleigli, C. B., on his 

'Kpurof luapection. — C. Dec.C. 

Holland, Cant., Coininis, Depart., to be 2d Assist.-Com.'Gen. v. Waite, ©a furl, 
to Eur. — B. Nov, 1, 

- Heath, J. C., £ns., 3th N, 1., to be Lieut., v. C’arthcw, dcc,~r*B. Nov. 6. 

Hughes, R., Bus*, 3d N. L, to be Lieut,, v. Johnson, prom.— -B, Nov. <i> , 
ilswltou, ,1. B., 2st Light Cav., to proceed to Persia on a JK{issi 0 »r 

Nov. 7. . ‘N 

Hamilton, B.-N. C.i Mr,, to be Magi.st. of Benares. — B. Nov. 8. 

Irvinej Arch., lst.Lleut. Engin., to he Capt,-r-C. Oct. 5. 

^ innes, AsMst.-iurjj., to do Medical Dti^ies of Civ. Station at Bhangulpore, v. 
MBCara,-*-C, Oct, 5. , / 

.Inglis, T.; As5bt.,-Surg.> M. I)., returafed to dttty.— C.’ Nov. 9. 

Isaac, E, £,, Ueut., G3d N* L, returned to be duty.wC. Nov. 1C. 
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Jrvioe, G. N„ Ueut and Adj., 4th Loral I/orse, to Visit tlir IHJl i'rov. for health. 
~.C. Nov. 28. 

fnries» Lieut., 12th N. 1., to do dutjMvith ll;'th Refr.—C. Dec. 

Johnson, C., Lieut., .^d N. I., to be Caut., v. l a fshrtd. 

Johnson, J., Hrrv. Capt. and Ist Lieut. Aitd., to t;o (!;>j i ^ci. .*>. 

•Icnncr, W. R., Citdet, prom, to Kri.«t., Noe. 2, jmsied to 2::{1» L — C. Nov. 30. 
Johnston, P., Capt., htll N. J., app. to (M\il S; ilioJi at Indore. — C. Ocl, 2(’\ 
JenUiiw, H, C., Lieut., h'Jpl N. 1., pcrniiliV to rflfriua.— Xor. 2.3. 

Johnstone, G. II., Cap!., ‘J^ith N. 1-, on furi. to Iju*. i'nr li 'aHli. — 

James, J. A., Kns., l.st N. L, to be Lieut., v. l!:f Kman. — Dec. 21. 

Jarvis, J. II., Lieut., Intorj). and ^luirt.- Vi po.U’d to rtli Ibitt. 2d Cojup^ 
— C. Nov. 31, 

jKemiody, H., Ens., posh'd to (»7th N. f. — ()'•:. 12. 

Kerr, H. T. C., Lieut. 3J)th Tv. 1., on furl, to lainiue for heiJUj. — (*. Nov. 30. 
Kenatuly, W, D., Lieut, tith ITxtra N. i„ on la» I. to Presidenev for health.*— 
C. Nov, 2U. 

Lushiujrton, (L 'J'., Mr,, to Iv iCxtra- \ssist. to Secret, to Government iu Persian 
Departiurnl. G. Oa, IP. 

Liiid.say, H., (.’adet, iiilunltr<l lo Pav.dr}'. C, Ue(..3. • 

Liiiiisdaine, J. C., LitMit., aSdi i\. J., fn ]>c ]ntrr]». .nid Robe.— 

C. Oct. 2. 

Lo.i,in, John, Mr., adu i! led yV'-si J.-Su’',", on. ^Irt, o. 

LiiidesaVj IL, ('ridet, app. to tlo duiv bih Lieiil Lav. at Sulbiuporc, flenarca, 
C Oct, 12. 

rjiidsay, H., Lieut.- ( '<*i. Vitill., to be Momber of AiM*n.*»I tViinmittee. C. Oct. 

12. On r')rio!»''!i to I’uiope V.u'. 23. 

Loi:a>i, .V'.MsI.-SoruciKi, alGahetl to (icfier.'d flt.o .'uil. C. Oct. 8, 

Lindsay, VV., IVionrouy Sui\^<’on, app, to 2d Liuld (’av. C. Orl, IP. 

Loucjinsin, J. M., Cadet, adiniUed to Cav, Oct. lib to Pth Light CaV.— 

C. N('V.2P.* 

Lioyd, F., ('adel, i»rnin. to Ibis. Oel. IP. Po,''»ed to N. I. C. Nov, 30. 
Lovel, M., iMr,, a'lniit:td Assist. -burgeon. C* \o\. 2. 
l.ang, «L, Liv'ul.,idtU \, L, rctiirned to duty. ('. Oct. 27, 

Leacock, VV, IL, Lieut. ihHli N. I., fm furl, to Euiope lor health. C. Oc<, .5. 
Leacock, H. \V.»ju)s., t)Ui lAtra N. L, to be Lieut., v% Fanjuharson, prom.— 
(1. Nov. Id, 

Lotkington, Condiieloi, on furl to Presidency. C. Oct. 31. 

Lioyd, K. S., Lieut, iplh N. L, on Inrl, to Europe for health. Nov. 23. 
T.ogiin, J., Assist, “SiU'jO'Ou, <ni iml, to Enrop*' for health. C. Nov. 23. 
f.ueas, J. M. A., Cnpt. 2Jtli N. J., on furl, to the Ca^e and Kurope. for health.— 
C. Nov, 23. 

IJoyd, C. IL, Lieut. -fVd. .’iOtli N. 1., transf. to Invalid .Eslab., and to command 
tlic loth Uundlecund Prov. liatt, C. Dec. 21 , 
f.aiub, V., Lifcut. nlst N. I , on furl, on the Uiu-r for health. C, Nov. 211. 
Lawric, J. A., Assi.st.-Hlirgcon, (M.D.), bikl N. J., on iurl.no Presidency for 
health. C. Nov. 29. 

Landon, C. G., Ens. Slh N. L, on furl, to the Presidency^ for health. C. Noy. 29. 
Ludlow, Lieut., to act as Adjul. to Artill. Oiv. a4 Rajpoolana, v. Symons, oi^ck 
leave. C. pcc. 1. 

Motley, C., A.ssist., app. t*> Medical Duties of Civ. Station of Ajineer, v. 

— C. Dct. 5. 

Mouat, Sir Jas.^ Lieut. Col. Engin,, to be Lieut. Col. Comm.— C. Oct. 6. 

M*L^d, D; 'Major Kngin., to be Lieut. CoL— -C. Oct. _ ' ' 

Morlaud, R. S. Urev. Capt., aud 1st Lieut. Artik, to W Capt.-^— C, Oet. 5. 
Money, E. H,, Corn., posted to 2d L. Cav.— C. Oel 5, , ‘ 

Mainwartng, P., Ens., posted 33d N. 1. — C. Oct. 1. y - 

Maule, VV. M., Kns., poBtt‘d to llth N. L — C. Oct. 1, * ' ' > . . 

Morrison, R., Ens., posted to &2d 'N. i.—C. Oct. I ' ^ 

Macra, J. M., Assist. Sur^., tobe^urfir., JihatatandOO^-v. 

2 C 2 ■ 
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M'Mnrrlo, Lieut., to act as Interp. ami Quart. Mast, to 33d N. I., during indis- 
position of Lieut. Riddell. — C. Oct. 8. 

IVJorritT, Assist. Surg., to do JMt'dical dulic.s of 3(ith N. I.,v. Hough.— C- Oct. 8. 

Macdonald, Lieut., to act .as Adj. to right wing of (»lst N. I., proceeding with 
treasure to the Presidency, — C. Oct. 8. 

Matthew, Suig,, to officiate as SupcrinUaid. at Cawnpore. — C. Oct. 8. 

Macleod, .1. C., Kns., 2d N. I., to be T.jeiit., v.'Krshine, dec. — C. Oct. 12. 

■'\fu.'‘ton, Edwiird, Surg., app. lo 1‘hl N. J.— C. Oct. 19. 

Mahtir-h, Sam., Lieut., J^ugin., to be exccut. Engiu. of Kith or Purneah Div. De- 
part. of Public Works. — Oct. 19. r 

Mundy, G. C., CapL, H. M.*s 2ii Queen's Royals, to he Aid-dc-Cainp. to Com- 
in Chief, v. Cotton. — C. Oct. 22. 

Martin, J. R., Assist.-Surg., to officiate as 1st Assist, to Presidency Gen. Hos- 
pital, and rtiedical charge of Calcutta gofd. — C. Nov. 2. , 

Marlin, J. R., Assist.' Surg., to h.ave medical charge of Gov.-GencraVs body 
guard. — C. Nov. 2. 

Marshall, .f. N., Cadet, ]»roin. lo Kns. — C. Nov. 2. 

Murrell, A. Ik, (’adet, prom, to F.us. — C. Nov. 2 ; posted to (17th N. 1. — C. Nov. 30. 

Mac Lcod, Jk W., Sin;g., rem. from ()7th to Hth N. 1. — C. Nov. 29, 

Morgan, T, T., Assist .-Surg., to place himself under direction of Superintend.- 
Stirg. at Cawnpore. — C. Oct. ,’>J. 

Maxwell, II. <»., Maj. l.hl N. 1., r(‘t. to duly. — Ocl. 1. 

Mouat, Sir das., Lieut.- Col.-Com. of Ciig., ret. to duty. — Clot. .31. 

Mason, C. ()., Capt. 10th N. I., on furl, lo Kurope for health. — (k Nov. 2. 

MHjCod, A,, Major 19ih N. 1,, ou furl, to Kiirope for health. — C. Nov. 2. 

Mesurier, II. Le, Cadet, prom, to J.ns. — C. Nov. 9. 

Miles, R. 11., Lieut. Isl N. i., on furl, to Rur.— C. Nov. 10. 

MacCUntoch, (J. I'\, Lieut. Uh L. Cav., on furl, to Cur. for one year without 
pay. — C. Nov. Ki, 

Afontcath, T., Capt. S.'ith N. I., leave of absence, granted in Jolv, cancelled. 
—C. Oct. 31. 

Marshall, Jas., I'.ns. (list \, 1., lobe Lioul. .lenkinv, res — C. Nov. 30. 

Maciiaghten, J. I)., (hirnet. on leave for he.altli.— C. Nov. 28. 

Mac Iij^tosh, 11., Lieut, and /\dj. 1.3d N I., on lca\e ou iVled. C'ertif.— (!. No*’. 2R. 

Allies, R. H., perm, to remain at Pres, for r<*co\ery of his health.— C. Nov. 29. 

Murray, Assist.-JSurg. (xM. 1), ', lo a.ssuine cliargc of tin? Com. -In Chiefs escort. 
— C. Nov\ 29. 

Marshall, J. N., ,Lns,, jjo.sted to 40th N. 1. — C. Nov. 30. 

M‘Kay, Lieut, ami Adj. 1st Rrig. ArtilL, posted to 3d Troop. — C. Nov. 30, 

MUJeorge, Lieut. 7th N. l.j, to officiate as Intcrp. and Quar.-Master during the 
absence of Lieut. Hnddlesten, directed to vi'-it the Presiden»*y. — C. Deo. 31. 

Mntthie, J., Lieut. Ist Eur. Reg,, to be Adj. v. Kennedy, dec. — C. Dec. O’. 

Mesurier, Le, Capt. (’owiiiis. Dep., to be acting 3(1 Assist.-Coinmis.-Gen. v, 
Holland, prom. — 11. Nov. 1. 

M*Intyre, L. M., Ens. 2d Eur. Reg,, to be, Lieut, v. RelJ. .struck off. — Ik Nov. 1. 

Macan, Riohd. Mr., to be principal Assist, to the Gov.-Gen. in Saiigor and the 
Nerbudda Territories.— Ik Nov. 9. 

Ni^tt, Wm., (’adet, prom, ta Ens. of Inf. — C. Oct. 9 : posted to 53d N, I, 
3C, Oct. 19. 

NichoUs, Sir Jasper, Maj.-Gen., removed from Presideney of Fort* St, Geonre to 
Port William. — C. Oct. 19. ' ’ 

Ot^ey, G.O.B., Ens., posted to 67th N. L~C. Oct. 19. 

Odell, J. C. Od<r*ll; 41st N. 1., on furl, to the Cape and Isle of France, for healtb. 

Oyly, J. D/ B,rev. Capt. and Acting-Adj., Otli Halt. Artillery, posted to 1st 
company. — C. Nov. 31. 

Prifisep,' Thomas/ 1st Lieut., Engin,, to be Capt.— C. Oct. 5. 

. Playfair, H. L., CapU ArtiJ., to be Major. C. Oct, 5. 

• Pattensoni G.> Ens., rem. from to 4tli N. I. C. Oct, 5. 

Parker, Lieut., to act as Adj. during the absence of Lieut. Watt, C. Oct. 5. 
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PoUock, D. T., Ens., posted to (ith Extra N. I. Oct. 12. 

Paterson, J.J., Surg., 20th Regl., upp. to do duty with 60th N. I., v. Wood. 

0. Oct. 17. 

Paton, J.G.B., Cadet, prom, to Ens., Oct. 1.0, pohUd to 11th N.f. C.Nov.30. 
Parker, W., Lieut., to be extra Aid-de-Canip to Com.-in-Chief. C. Oct. 22. 
Penrose, W. 11., Cadet, prom, to Eus., Nov. 2, post»‘d to 40th N. I. C.Nov. 
Pemherton, T. P. H., Cadet, prom, to Eus., Nov. 2, posted to 8th N. I, C. 
Nov. 30. 

Palmer, Wm., Lieut., 32th N. L, to officiate as Dop. Judge Adv.-Gen. iiPCawn- 
porc, during absciic'j: or/'^apt. Pratt, and at Kurnauh. C. t)ct. 22. 

Paterson, R., Surg., rcm. from 26th loSfhN. 1. C. Oct. 27. 

Park, Lieut., to act Interp. and 2IHhN. 1., from 17th Oct, 

during al)8ence of Lieut. Grown. C. Oct. .31. 

Pratt, Capt., Dejj. Adv.-Gcn., rcm. from Sirhindto C.iwnporc div.*, C., Oct. 31. 
Paterson, John, Surgeon, returned to duty, 0., Ocl. 31. 

Pennington, R. It, Surgeon, lo rank for tlie augmentation, C., Nov. 2. 

Pearson, J. T., A.ssist.-.suig. appointed to Medical Duties of Civ. Station of Jc8- 
.sorc, (luring the abscince of A.ssist.^Surgcon Francis, Nov. 30. 

Pliillips, It, Lieut, and Adj., on leave for health, C., Nov 

Tattle, W'., Major, 1st Lt. Cav., on Ic.n-c to the Presidency, C., Nov. 20. 

Pratt, J, H. Capt., Gen. Staff Dep. Judge Adv. Gen., to remain at Almora on sick 
certificate, (J. Nov. 22. 

J*cnniugton, G., laent. and Aclj., .3d Grig. Artillery, posted to 3d Troop, C., 
Nov. .31. 

Payne, Sen. Aetiiur 3(1 Assist., i.s (^oidirmod a ^'liird Assist.-Cora,-Gt*n. C,, 
Nov. 1. 

Riddell, Tlios., Ens., post(Ml to 60th N. 1. — C. Oct. 1. 

Rohe, \V. if, J. Lieut. oOth N. I., to continue Adj of Bundlccund Prov. Batt. 
— C. Oet. *>. 

Ravcnscroft, E. \V , t.'adel, prom, to Eus. of Inf. — C. Oct. 5. Posted to 46th N. 

1, -~Oct. 10. 

Rattray, C. Ens., postixl to 46lh X. 1. — C, Oet. 12. 

Ronald, J., Assist.- Surg., app. lo jMed. duties of Civil station of Barripore, v. 

Tweddall. — C, Oct. JO. * 

Uanken, Gcorffi*, Cadet, prom, to Ens, — Nov. 2. Posted to 67th N, I., — C. Nov, 30. 
Riehnrds, Alfred, IJeul.-('(»I, Com., rem. from hist lo 33d N. 1. — C, Oct. 27. 
Riddell, U., Lhuil. 33(1 N. I., on furl, to Europe. — C. Nov. 2. 

Row, John, to take rank v. Rind, invalided. — C. Nov, 2. * 

Ross, L., Cadet, prom, to Ens. — C. Nov, 0. 

Ree", W. W., Capt. .hOth N. 1., leturncd to duty. — C. Nov. 0. 

Reynolds, Thomas, Capt. 63d N. I., on furl, to Europe for health. — C, Nov, 16. 
Robinson, Thos., Capt. <itfh N. L, app. to Civil station at Indore.— 0. Oct. 26. 
Ross, Hugh, Capt. 42dN. 1., on furl, to Europe. — C. Nov. 23, 

Ramsay, Thos., Ens. 22d N. I., perm, to proceed to Singanorc for health.— C. 
Nov. 23. * 

Rockc, E. B., Lieut., returned to duty, — C, Nov. 23. 

Rice, J. Howard, Ens., returned to duty.—C. Nov, 23a 

Roope, B., Lieut.-Col. 4‘lth N. 1., to visit the Presidency for health. — C. Narf. 2$, 
Reid, Lieut.-Col., rem. from 2d to 8th L. Cav. — C. Nov. 29. 

Rotton, J. S., Lumt., luterp., andQuar.-Mas., 6th Bat. Artil., jmsted to the 2d 
Company. — C. Nov. 31. 

Robertson, W. T., Mr., to be Judge and Magistrate of Futtehpore,— B. Not. 8. 

Spiers, A., Mr., to he hcjid A.ssistant to Secretary to Board of the Revenue, for 
Gentrtil Provinces. — C. Oct. 5. ^ A, 

Stockwell, George, Mr., to be Postmaster-General. — C. Nov. 1. 

Scott, Walter, 2d Lieut., Bengal, Engineer, post, to Bombaj^— Oct. 5. ^ 

Smith, Robert, Capt., Engineer, lo be Major.— C. Oct. I. 

Sweetenham, Edm., 1st Lieutengnt, Engineer, to be Captain.— C. Oct 8* /■ \ , 
Smith* E. J,, Ist Lieut* Engineer* to be Cspt— C» Oct 5, 
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Smytli, W., Mr,, 2d Lieut., Enp^Incer, to be Lie«t.-irC. Oct 
$rott, G. R. Brev. Capt, and 1st Lieut., Artillery, to be Cflpt— C. Oct, • 
Swinley, G. H., 2d Lieut, Artillery, to be l«t Lieutenant.— C. Oct 
Shaltspear, J. D., 2d Lieut, Artillery, to be Iht Lieut — C-»Oct. T). 

Scott, G. D., 2tl Lieut., Artillery, tolje Lst Lieut — C. Oct. 5. 

Sage, 9*. K., 2d Lieut , Artillery, to be lst Lieut. — C. Oct. 5. 

Sinitb, H.B., ideut., Il7th N. 1., to be Interp. uud <2”* Mas. y. Grifiitlis pronft.'-^ 

^ C. Oct. 2. 

sScSh7?'i,, Assist- Surpf., to be Surgeon v. Reddie, dec. — C. Oct. 1), 

Slcigb, Brig., app. to inspect the vi liolo of Cavahy {^<*gimcnts on his establish- 
ment. — C. Oct. 8. 

Scott, Alexander, Surgeon, posted to bOlh N. I. — C. Oct. 19. 

Sanderson, Lieut, arid Hre\'. (’’apt. to Art., as Intcrp, and Qu. Mast, to 9th 
Light CavaVy, on depaiiurc of Lieut. Malone. — C. Oct. 17. , 

'Samlcr, F., Cadet, promoted to Ens. Oct, 19, posted to 16th N. 1. — C. Nov. 30. 
Sv^eeteoham, K., Lieut.-Col., ytli Li<;hl Cavalry, transferred to Invalid Estab.-^ 
C. Oct. 19. 

Sissmore, T. H., Cadet, promoted to 2d I.ieiit., Artillery. — C. Nov. 2. 

Smith, G., AssLst.-Surg., posted to 67tli N, 1.— C. Oct. 31. 

Stokes, J., Assist.- Surg., to place hiiuself under the direction of Superiatend. 
Surg. atCawnpore. — C. Oct. .‘O. 

Scott, Alexander, Surg., to fake rank, v. Stephen's, ilec. — C. Nov. 9. 

Slacke, Charles, Cadet, prom, to Ens. — C. Nov. 9. 

Sedgelev, George, Mr. admitted Veter. Surg., Nov. 9, posted to 10th Lt. Cav., 
C. Nov. 30. 

Syine, Andrew, Capt, .5rtli N. L, returned to duly, C. Nov. 16. 

Smytli, G, C., Lieut, 3d Lt. C'a%., on fori to Eiir. for beuUli, C. Nov. 16. 

Siddons, George Richard, Cornet, to rank from Oct. 2<), Nov. 30, posted to 2(1 
Lt. Cav., C. Nov. 29. 

Showers', H. D., Major 4tU Extra N. 1., on furl, to Eur. for health,* 

'Spottiawood, Robert, Major, leave to visit the Pre^id »ncy and to apply for furl., 
C. Nov. 30, * 

Smith, George, Assist.-Surg., on furl, to Eur. for he.nith, C. Dec. 21. 

^turvex;^, H., 2d Lieut. Artill., to vi.sit the Dills for health, C. Nov. 28. 

Symons, \V. J., Lieut, and A<lj. Artill., to visit the ['residency for health, C. Nov. 28. 
Slt&kspenr, \V., 2d Lieut. 3d brig. Dorse Artiilcrv, to do dftty at Meerut, 
C. Nov. 28. 

Skiuuer, J., Luyit. 61st N. i., on leave of absence on sick certificate, 
C. Nov. 29. 

Sanders, T., Brev. Capt. wid Adj. 3d batt. Artill., posted to 3d company, 
C. Nov. 31. 

Stoddart^ Capt, 8tli Lt. Cav., toofliciate as Dcp.-Judge-Adv.-Gcii. to the Serhind 
. Division, C. Nov. 31, 

Stark, Lieut. l.st Gren, rcgt., to act an 3d Commis.-Gcn., v. Capt. Bell, on leave 
to sea, B. Nov, I . « 

9*ebbs, G,, Cadet, admitted to Infantry, posted to 12th N. I., C. Oct. 3. 
Trafford, W. L., Cadet,, prom, to En.s., Oct. 3, posted to 35th N. L, Oct. 12^ 
Kicbd. CapL, Eng., to be Major, C. Oct. .5. 
t^ylor, Jos., Capt., Eng., to he Major, C. Oct. 5. 

Thomson, Geo., 1st Lieut., Engiu., to be Capt., Oct. 5, posted to Sita|le|:|t 4to4 
; Miners, C. Dec. 6. . 

Tremenhere, G-B., 2d Lieut. Artil., to be 1st Lieut., C. Oct. 5. ' ' ' 

Trimmer, F. Lieut. Cawnporc, Prov. Batt., to be Adj., v. Chitty dec,* 

H, Surgn rem. from 26th to 67th N* L, C. nV 29. ' > 

Tweddetl, H*. Mv, Assist. Sorg., to be attached to Board of Revenue, ii^ 

Proy. C. Oet. 16. 

Twinti|(|^'>W., AssmrBurg*, to be 3d Perm. Assist, to Presidency Geo. Hospital, 
C. NoV;^' 'A ’ ■ 

Adm, CjUdetof Cav., Nov. 2, imsted to 6th L. Cav., d Nov. 
Iton, Jos/ to be Adj* AiQu. Mas. to 6th Batik Vosuraia^i, 
prom., C. UQt« 31. 
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Tudor, J. C. Lieut., 46th N^l., returcetl to duty, C. Sept. 21. 

Turner, John Surg., to take rank v. Crawtbr<l letirod, and to take charge of 
l»t anti 2d Lt. Car,, Nov. 29. 

Tiirton, J., 1st Lieut, and Adj., 5th ILitt. Artil., tf) vL^it the Hills for health, 
Nov. 28, posted to .'hi Company, Nov. 31. 

Thomson, Lieut.- Col., rein, from 3cl to 9lli Lt. Cav., C. Nov., 29. * 

Toke, J. S,, Assist.-Snrg, 43d N. 1., on leave lo vi.sit tiic I’rLj.Iilenrv, C. Nov. 29. 
Thoums, M. Major, ,5/ith N. I, on furl , to vi.sit liic Vrcr-uicncy for health, 
C. Nov. 29. ft. 

Taylor, Edw.,^ Cadet, pus-|e<l to 6th Lt. Cav., C. Nov. .'»(). 

Trcvelyn, C. K., Mr, lo be extra A.sMSt. to the rri->i(KMiL at Delhi., B. Nov. 19. 
Udney, Arch., Mr., to be Assitst. to Board of Trade, C. Xov. 1. 

Urquhart, Sura*., rciu. from llth N. 1., to /ih Lt. Cav., C. <A‘t. 27. 

Vibart, T. G., Mr., to be Judge and AIapfi.-*nte (>t Uajesimhye. C. Oct. 25, 
Vanrenen, T. A., Drev. Capt., and 1st Lieut., Artill. (J. On. 

Vetch, Lieut, 54fh N, 1., to act .'is Adj. to Rungpfjrc Light Inf. C. Oct. 1. 

■\Vliitc, K. J., Cadet, admitted to Artillery, Oct. 3 ., promoted to 2d Lieut. C. 
Oct. 12. 

Wootl, Urev. Licut.-Col. and Maj. Lujrin., tube lii<Mit.-Cii>l. C. Oet. 5. 

AVanlow, Tlios., 1st T.tent. luigiii., to be ( ant. C.tkt. j. 

WbUli, W. S., Major, Artill., lo be Linit.-(’ol. C. Oct. 7k 

Wilson, U. 11., Brev. Capt. and l.st Lieut. Artiil., to lie (.'ant. C. Oet. 5. 

Wilcox, J. 'J\, Ens., posted fo 1.9lJi \. J. (h*t. 5. 

Wolford, H. P., Ems., po-ited lo Jtqii N. I. Oct. 1. 

Windsor, (J., Ens., rem. iVoni 30th to 53d X. I. ('. Oet. 

Warden, W. F.. Cadet, ]irou}. to Ens. of Inf. C. Oet. 9. ** 

W’iiidsur, C., Eus., posted lo nikl N. L, at Bareilly. t let. 12. 

White, M.T., Ens., post, lo 13(1 N. 1. C. Oei. 12. 

Ward, Lieut.-Col., lo resume eoinmand of Kt Iv.ir. rig. C. Oct. H. 

Wallow, A ’ii.u*st.-Snrg., lo take charge of A!ed. Depot, and Bazaar Hospital at 
Cawnpore. Oi't. 12. 

Wright, C., Ens., .3d N. I., to Lieut, v. Burns, itrom. C. Oet. 19. 

Whisli, Lieut.-Col., to eonimand Artiil. at S.iugor. Oct. 15. 

Wood, Surir., 66th N. 1., app. lo Mud, Chaige of ihir, Artill. at Dirtn-Dum. 
0. Oet, 17. • 

Walker, T., Maj., re-aj»poiufcd to charge of 10th N. J, (’. Oct, 19. 

W^ardeii, W. S., En.H,, lo do duty with 16ih N. J. C. Oct. );>. 

Wallseombe, T., Capt., 65ihN.*l., transf. lo inval. estab., «t his own request. 
C. Nov. 2. 

Wilson, K.P., Lieut,- Cob, (oininaTi. ITth N. b, to eominuud Ha jpootana Field 
Force, with rank of Brigadier v. Fagan. C. Nov. 2. 

Watson, T. C., Maj., 2nd Eiia., reg., on furl, lo Kur. for healtli. — G. Oct. 26. 
Wilson, ll. W'., Brev.-Capt. and lAout., 65th N.L, to be Capt., v. Wallscbmhec 
— C. Nov. 2. 

AVray, C., Ass!st.*Su)1r., to be Surg., v.*Hickiiian, rcliiVd v. Heddie, dec,, 
posted to 2nd ball, -\rtill.-— C, Nov, 29, 

Wood, A., Surg., to take rank, v. Cocke, dec,— C, Nov. 2. > ’ , 

Watson, A., Lieut.-Cob, Com. 7th, L. Cav., app. to tciiiporary command ^ t|ie 
garrison of Monghyr. — C. Ot. 31. 

Watson, W.. Snrg., on furl, to the Presidency, C. Nov. 23. 

Wise, T, A., Dr, perm., to practise us surgeon, C. Nov. 23, 

Wyatt, J, Bindcs, Mr., to practice as a surgeon, C. Nov. 28. < 

Wyndham^ C., En.s., 35th N.l,, U> be Lieut., v. Cowley, prom, C. Nov. ^ 

Waltaoe^ N., Capt, 53vd N.L, on furl, to Eur. C. Dec. 21.. ^ • 

WHgiit, J., Lieut. 3d N. I., on furlough to Europe for liealt^i(|l^. No^". 6. , T' 
Wauace, U., Surg. Med. Storekeeper, on furlough to EuVopilfibil^h^^ 

Watkins, F.D., Capt. Artill., appointed to charge bf,<8ie 
of stores, Baroda, until the arsivsl Capt. Falcone^^fik ' 

Walker, Robert Mr., to be Judge of City of 
Young T., Ens., posted to 40tli N. L— C»Oct. U ^ 
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.. ^ (icaend Orders by his E.vcellency the Qommander^huCldef- 

‘ Hoad-(j[iiartcrs, Choultry Plain, lOtli Dec. 1827 . 

‘ The followinij Extracts from the confinned I’roceetUngs of a Native General 
Court Martial, held lit Palaverain, on Monday, the 3d day of December, 1827, 
arc published to the army. 

‘ Sepoy Vinedcuiiuh, No. 14, a Company 4th regt. Native Infantry, confined 
to the Quarter- CJ Hard, on the 2ihh inst., on the following cliarges: — 

For mutinous conduct, in having, on the afternoon of the 29tb October^ 
1827, presented and siuipped a musket, loaded with ball-cartridge, at Jemadar 
Coopah, of the 4lli regt. Native Infantry, he being in^ihe execution of his duty. 

‘ 2d, For having subsequently to presenting and snapping his musket, as 
aforicsaul, said, ‘ you urv my enemy ^ and I shall kill you some lime or otlury or 
words to that effect. 

‘ 3d, Por making away with one round of ball-cartridge, tlw. property of the 
Honourable Company. 

(Signed) William Clai'Ham, 

JJettf.-Col, CommanfUng \th re^l. A'. /. 

By order, (Signed) T. H. S. Conwav, 

‘ Pftlaveram, 2ytli 0«t. 1827. uidjutunt-deaeral of the Army. 

* The Court having most maturely weighed and considered the uhole of the 
evidence brought forward in support of the pn^secutiou, as well as what the 
prisoner, Pinedeapah Jiatli urged in his defence, and the evidence in support 
thereof, is of opinion ; 

‘ Finding, on the first charge — Guilty. 

* Finding, on the second charge — Guilty. 

*• Finding, on the third charge — Guilty. 

‘ Sentence — ^Xhe Court, ha\ uig found the prisoner, Pinedeapah, Guilty to the 
extent above stated, d(^th fscntence him, the said X’iriedeapali, private, 4th regt., 
N. I., to he shot to death with niuskelry, at such time and plaecas Elis Excel- 
lency the Commander- in-Chief may direct. 

♦ f Signed) iS:c. etc. 

, * Approved and Confirmed, 

, (Signed) G. T. Walkku, 

Luk/.-Gcu. and ConiAn’^Chief. 

* With permission of The Right llonourahk* the Governor, the Comtoandcr- 
in-Chief directs, that the sentence awarded to private Piiiedeiipaii, of the 4lli 
Regiment Native iiifantr\’, shall he carried into execution on the morning of 
Monday the 21tli ins!., in front of the troops at l^alaveram, agreeably to de- 
tailed instructions, which wiR he lurnished to the officer coinmanding the troops 
at that station. 

. * JJeutenant-Gcneral Sir George Towiishcnd Walker, G.C.B., andK.C.T., with 
a view further to impress upon the minds of the soldiery under his command, 
the awful example he has been conmclled to order, in the execution of private 
Pinedeapah, of the *4th Regiment, N. 1., is pleased to Jircct, that every corps, 
and detachment, of the army, shall be under arms, frc»m six till seven o'clock in 
morning of the 24th iust., the period at which the sentence is to be carri^ 

' when the above* crime, sentence, and general order, shall be 

l^’wtlnctly read (and interpreted to the Native Corps) three times, to every corps, 
kiim detachment, in front of the p.<irade. 

^ The due execution of the above order, is tube reported to the head*i^iliiii£ers 
6f Ihe army, through officers commanding divisions and forces. 

(Signed) T. H. S. . 

*^\0'neral Orders, by His Ext'ellency the Comma nder-in-Ohief. 

, ^ * Head-ffuarfers, Choultry Plain, 15th Dec. 1827. 

*TnB Extracts from the confirmed Proceedings of an Enropean 

ij^Ci^ral Cofift 'MiH^tiaVheH at Masu)i]paian]| on Wednesday^ the 5th day of 
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December, 1827, by virtue, of a M’arrant from His Excellency, Lieutenant- 
General Sir G. T. Walker, G.C.B., and K.C.T., C'oroniancIer-iu-Chicf, are pub- 
lished to the army. 

‘ —Ensign Thomas Hilman Hull,of llio 1st European Regiment, placed 

in confinement by order of His Excellency the Commander- in- Chief, on the fol- 
lowing charge : 

* For manslaughter, in liaving at Miisulipatam, at, or about four o’clock, on 
the afternoon of Friday the I2th of October, 1827, struck, with the thick end 
of a billiard cue, or other weapon, Lieutenant Saitiuol Marshall, of the«3..t, iTu- 
ropcan Regiment, a blow^on the bead, whereof the said Lieutenant Marshall 
died, at about half-past One oVlock, on the following inornhig. 

‘ Adj. -Gen. Office, Fort. St. George, (Signed) T. II. S. Conway, 
2Gth Nov. 1827. of the Arnuj^ 

‘ Friday. — Tho Court having most maturely weighed and considered the whole 
of the. evidence brought forward in support of Ihi' proscculion, as well as what 
the prisoner, Ensign Thomas ITilmaii Hull hath lirgcd in Ids defence, and the 
evidence in support thereof, is of opinion, — 

‘ That he is Guilty of the charge preferred against him. 

‘ Seutenre . — ^The Court having found the prisoner guilty to the extent above 
.stated, doth sentence him. IhiMgn Thonms liilman Hull, of the Ist European 
Regiment, to be imprisoned for the space of '^I'wclve Months, fkalciiilar,) from 
such time, and at such place, as Jlis Excellency, the Cornmander-in- Chief, nuiy 
be pleased to direct. 

(Signed) D. C. Smith, 

iV. /. and Praitfritt, 

* Approved and (‘onfirincd. 

(Signed) G. T. Walkpu, 

L'uHt,-(ini', aitd CVm.-r«-f7uV/*. 

(Signed) * FI. L. IlnaiMoou, Drp.-Jitdffe 

ioihhtcftuif the Proreeflfjt^x^ 

* The officers rommanding at Masuli]»«itaia, will giv»* directions for forward- 
ing the prisoner, under proper escort, to the common Jail of iMadi’as, on receipt 
of this Older; and his sentence will commence from the dale of his Reception 
tliere, 

(Signed) 0. T. Wai.kv.r, 

and Vommandvr-in-VHef 


' (U'Hcrid OtderSy hif Oor^niment . 

* No. 23G. Fort George, 30tli Nov. 1827. 

‘ It having been represented to the Governor- in- Council, that the class of 
persons, designated Coimhy /fumy in tlie General Orders of 13th of March last, 
prefer the designation of fndo~/fritutty the Governor-in -Council is pleased td 
direct that they sliall in future he distinguished by that term in all public docur 
inents in which there ifiay be occasion to mention them. 

* Ey order of the Right Honourable the Goveriior-in-Council. 

(Signed) ‘ D.^Hiu., Chief Secretartf/.- 

' General Orders^ htj Government. ; 

< N0* 240. ■ St* George, 7tli Dec. 1827.^- 

‘ Mr. James Stephen Lusbington has been appointed Private Secretary tp iHe 
Right Honourable the Governor. 

'By o^viefer of the Right Honourable the OoYcrnor-'in-Coiincil» 

(Signed) R. Clive, Secretary to Gotemment, 

* General Orders, Goveftnmeift. : , ' ^ 

‘ No. 230. f Fort SfiS 

‘ The folloieing Appointment is pnl^^Cd in Genh^ S. 
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Marriages, and Deaths. 

Doiifrlas of the Ro/al Artillery, to be Aid-de-Camp to lUe Right Honourable tlift 
Governor, vice Hay, deceased. 

‘ His Excellency the Commander-in-Chief, having brought to the notice of 
the Government, the disgraceful conduct of Eieut. J, G. Green, of the 1st 
Regiment of Light Cavalry, ou the pjissagi; from Madras to Bombay, in the 
Brig Britnuma, the I light. Honourable the G«)vernor-in-Couucil has resolved, 
that Lieutenant Given shall be husi)ende.<l from the Honourable Company’s »er* 
vice, until the decision of tin* Ilniimirablc Court of L)in?ctors ou the ease ahaH. 
be^rTR)f,n ; and that Officer is iioivby suspciwlcd accouliiigly. 

** By order of the Right Honourable the Governor-i(i-(^ouncil, 

(Signed) R. Ccivii, SeerPtartf to Government. 

‘ General Orders, hij Uh E.irelleneji the Commanderdn-Chkf. 

* * Head-quarters, Choultry Elain, £l&t Doc. 1827. 

* CoMMANUiNo Officers of Stations and Corps, are caiitioncil against bringing 
to trial, before Military ('ourts, (persons who are not liineiiable, to Military 
Lgw; as they may thereby subject themselves to all the incoa'’'‘?niences of H 
prosecution in the Civil Com Is, for imthorising Hint which i.s illegal. , 

* ‘ 21th December, 1827. 

’ ^ Ai.l recruiting for regiments of Light-Oa\ airy, find Native Inf.^ntry, in- 
cluding the Rifle Corps, bXira Regiments, and Seringapatam fiocal Battalion, is 
to cease until further onlerc* ; and any detached reeruiting p.'irtios from those 
Corp.s will immediately join their lespecti.e head-quarters. Recruit and Pen- 
sioned Boys, attached to Cavalry aiul Infantry Regiments, are, notwithstanding 
this order, to be transfcrri'd to tlie rank.s, agreeable to the General Orders by 
Government, of the 23d of Pebruary, 1813, when they have attained the proper 
age and height, and are in all re.specls fit to carry arms. 

* The promotion in Native Infantry Regiments, of (.oininissioned, \on-Com- 
mhssioned Officers, Naiqiies and Driimineva, is to cease till furtheuovders ; and 
uU casualties in these ranks are to be reported to the Adjiitant-GeneraPsi Office, 
that the supernumerary of each ranii may be disposed of. 

(Siguedj ’f. H. S. Co\tVAV, 

Jdjutnnt~ii€ii, oj tkfi Arrn^* 


immis. 


Apear, the lady of /Jregory, Esq., of a son, at Calcutta, Nov. 4. 

Bailes, the lady of Captain, of the Hoii. (’.’s stud, of a son, at Poona, Nov. 17. 
Bagrain, the lady of G. P., Es.]., of :t son, at Calcutta, Nov. 19. 

Bird, the lady of John, Esq., of a son, at Calcutta, Nov. 18. 

Bendey, Mr.H* Maiy Anne Kmnier, wife of Mr, P. Enimcr, only daughter of the 
late.tlohn Bentley, Esq., at Calcutta, Doc. 11. 

Black, Capt. Thomas Montague, 58th N. 1. at Seemarce in Neywar, Nov. Hi. 
Ball, the lady of Gapt. T. P., Aasili.-i^uar.-Mast.-Gen.}* Light Field Divis, of 
Hyderabad, of a son, at Jimbnah, Sept. 29. 

Belli, the lady of W. IL, Esq., Civil Service, of a daughter, at Hadgley, Oct. 1. 
Bruce, the lady of W., junr., Esq., of a son and heir, at Bullyguiige, Calcutta, 
. ' Oct. 3. 

Bruce, the lady of Capt., Assist.-Com.-Gen,, of a daughter, at Calcutta, OcL 14. 
JBaylcy, the lady of W. B., Esq-, of a son, at Calcutta, Oct, 25, ■ 

Brett, the lady of F. W, AssisL-Surg., of a son, at Bhuugulpore, Nor. 2w 
Boyd, ^ lady of Lieul.-Gol. M. B., of a daughter, at Chowringhee, N6r< 15; 


Dcbrett, the ladyof Capt, of fi daughter, at Dum-Dum, Nov. 26. ■ 

Drew; the latly of John, Esq., Civil Service, of a son, at Calcutta, Nov. 9. ' , 

Fox, the lady of W.. ]^q., of a daughter, at Calcutta, Nov. 16, 
vFordc, theludy of Esq., Civil Set vice, of a sim, at Moradahad, Oct. 26, 

Govan,^ IhOrMy of G., Esq.^ Bengal Med, Estab^ of a son. 

the lad^ of Capt, B., Supermteudf of the stud, of a daughjtcti at MeeraL 
'Obt. 24. ' ^ 
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Goutdsbefry, the lady of F., Esq., Civil Sei*virc, of a son, at Malda, Oct. 26*.’ 

Hudson, the lady of N., Esq., Attorney at Law, of a son, at Calcutta, Dec. 18, 
Hodgson, the lady of Major J. A., of a son, at Chowringliee, Oct. 26. 

Holland, the lady of Capt. G. J., of a son, at Lucknow, Oct. 28, 

Kindlinger, the lady of the Rev., of a son, at I'lilicat, Nov. 24. 

Lowther, the lady of W., E.'sq., Ct\ il Service, of a sou, at (iha/ecporc, Dec* L 
Lake, the lady of Major, of n son, atEcnanL*-, Sep. 1 1. 

Lane, the lady of U. S., f.sq., of a son, at Ghn /cepoiv, Oct. 2.'h • 

Lumounoux, the lady t*f Pt A., Esq., of a daughter, at Calcutta, Oct. 29. 
Mackenzie, the lady of James, E^q., of a daughter, at llowra, Nov. 1. 

Miichel, the lady of Lieut. R., (>th N. 1., of a da«i..hter, at llangalorc, Nov. 25. 
Mouiilt, the lady of Dr., (M. l>.,) Surgeon, U. iM.’s I4lh Foot, of a daughter, at 
Calcutta, Nov*2.‘h 

Maephersou, tlieladyof O. (i., INq., of a dauu-htcr, at Eauleah, Nov. 21. 
Maxwell, the lady of ?/Iajor 11., of a daughter, at Calcutta, iU:i. V. 

Mackay, the lady of C.-jpt.. of the .sliip /.ouMt, of a daiH>-iUer, at Calcutta. Oct. 9. 
Minos, tilt* lady of P., Esq., of a daughter, at Calcutta, Oct. 10. 

Maillaril, the lady oTJ. P., Ksip, .it 'rirhof>i, Oet. 16. * 

Maddock, the lady of C-ipt-, .Secietaiy to the Cu'thiug Roard, of a still-born son, 
at Calcutta, Oet, 20. 

Munro, the lady of Capt. C, /\., 6th Extra N. J,, of a daughhT, Xov. 10, 
Paliologus, the Ijidy of N., Kvsq., Nut.'uy Pid/lic, of a son, at CaiciiHa, Oct. 19. 

Robison, the lady of the Pev.'j’homhs, Chaplain to the Rieht Hoii. the Governor- 
Gen, at Chow rill.'.:, iice, N(iv. 27. 

Reid, the huly of L. R., Exp, Civil Service, of a daughter, at llutn.agherry, Oct. 8. 
Ricketts, the lady of Moril.vuut, Esq., of a stm, at the Kesidenev, Lucknow, 
Oc^t. 10. ^ 

Smith, the lady of D. Carmich.ie’, E-q., of th'' Civil Service, of a daughter, at 
C’nlcufta, Now 27, ^ 

Somerville, Neil,i!^sq., of Idlin') rjh, at sea, on hoard llie ship Jlairy Parker, 
Get. IC. ^ 

Sinel.iir, the lady of ( apt. ChnrhN, 21th X. I., of a daiurhtcr, at Hellaryj Oct. 9. 
Scalhni, the Wdy of T., F.bv| , Heuy.d IMariuo, of a .son and heir, »t Calcutta, 
Oet. (1. 

Smith, the lady of Chr.rles, K-q., of a dauglU<‘V, at Dacca, Or^ 8. 

Smith, the lady of E., Esq., ('ivil Servue, at (hiwnpore, Oct. l.’l. 

Steer, the lady of (hqd., W. F., of a son. at Dinapoje, Oct. IT). 

Stone, the lady of the Kev. ('yru.-., of a daughter, at Calcutta, Oct. 26. 

'i aylor, the lady of Capt. AV., 22d N. 1.. of a (laughter, at Calicut, Oct. 30. 
4’iisKclt, the lady of Iharxey, VNq., If. M.’s Illh Light Dragoons, of a daughter, 
Ht G hazceporc , 1 >ec. 9. 

Taylor, the lady of Eerji]aiuin, F4sq., at Benafes, Oct, 1;>. • 

M' hillock, the lady of G. S., Esq., 36tb regt,’, IL M., of a son, Dec. 5. 

"Webb, the lady of (L, Plaq., Surg,, Ist Europ. regt., oPa son, at Agra, Oct, 12. 
Welchman, the lady of C, W., PNq., (M. D.,}*it Twnilook, NW. 1. •' 

Wilkin&on> the lady of E., E.sq., of a daughter, Nov, 2. 

V MARRIAGES. . 

Beddell, W,, Esq., to Francis Eliza Ann, only child ot the late Capt. W..Sir- 
right 8th B. L. Cav., at C.ilcuttJV, Oct, 3. 

Brow’n, Pr. G. G., A.s.sist.-Siirg.j'to Catherine, daughter Fcmice, 

Esq.i of Fifesliire, at Calcutta, Oet. JI. ^ .. ^'3u 

Bnltershaw, Capt., ex* rcc. officer 14th IMv., to Misa of 

Hobday, Esq., near filnninghigin, at l^ngOir, OcL 13-; . ' 

Chalprors, Alcx.^ Esn., (M.P.) Assist. -Surgf., toJ^fikria 
daughter of Lieut.-Col: Bishop, coinmi^hdi]]^ the fgsSsh N. I. fA 
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Dfdzell, The Hon. H. B., to Miss Isabella Campbell, at Dum-Dum, Not. 16. 
Emin, E. tJ., Ksq., to Miss Marian Owen, daughter to Sarkiea Owen, Esq., at 
Calcutta, Oct. 18. 

Hand, A., Lu*ut. Grcn. Reg,, to Miss Watson, at Bombay, Nor. 8. 

Harton,/r., Esq., to Mrs. Emily Dickie, at Calcutta, Oct. 20. 

Hughes,' J., Esq., Attorney nt Law, to Miss Matilda Sarah Moore, only daughter 
of the late Major John Moore, of H. M.*s 12th Foot, at Calcutta, Not. 8. 
B^aiipckt H., Esq,, H. C.’s Milit. Seiw., to Susan, youngest daughter of F. Do 
Bcrcicen, Esq., of Upper Clapton, Middlesex, at Bombay, Oct. 24. 

Hall, H., Capt„ Comm. Mainwarrah, Local Batt.,*^ to Sarah, eldest daughter 
Brigad. Pier," at Nusseerabad, Oct. 11. 

Muller, E., Esq., Royal Reg., to Selena, eldest daughter of Maj.-Geii. Sir TbOmas 
BiiUler, K.Q.D., Madras, Oct. 1.3. ^ 

Rind, J. N., Esq., Surg., to Mrs. Marion Row, widow of the late J. Row, Esq., at 
Calcutta, Dec. 20. 

Ros.s, G, C., Capt., Aid-dc-Cainp to Gen. Knox, to Mary Anne, second daughter 
of Brig.' Maxwell, C.B., commanding in Oiide, at Lucknow, Ncv. 3. 

Rowan, R., Esq., of Camckfergus, to Harriett, second daughter of J. W. Fulton 
Eaq., of Upper Harlcy-sti cct. 

Thacker, W., Esq., to Miss Martha Anne Smith, at Calcutta, Nor. 8. 

Wheatl<y, A., Licnt. and Adj., 5th Light Car., to Charlotte, sixth daughter ot 
Brig. G. Richards, Commanding in Hundlccund, nt Myupooree, Nov. 8. 

Wright, R., Es<i., to Eliza, widow of the late Lieut. John Walker, at Calcutta, 
Oct. 1. 

Wardlaw, D, B., Esq,, to Miss Anne Brodie, at Calcutta, Nor. 10. 

DEATHS. 

Armstrong, George Clermont, second sou of James, Esq., Collector, at GoHick- 
pore, Nor. 1.5. • 

Bruce, Lieut. Stanhope, II. M.’s ,3d Buffs, aged .30, at Calcutta, Oct. 13. 

Bourgoin, E, T., Estj., aged 22, at Tippacolah, Fuvreedpore, Oct. 24. 

Carthew, Edmund, Lieut., 5th N. I., at Baroda, Oct. 20. 

Croker, Capt., John, H. M.*s 48tli regt., at Bangalore, Nov. /. 

Chambers, Capt. F. M., 3d N. I., aged .38, at Calcutta, Oct. 12. c 
Cook, the lady of Capt. John, aged 52. 

Coqoercl, Charles, Esq., aged 45 years, at Calcutta, Dec. 19. 

Clark, the lady of W. T., Esq., at Co.s.'siporc, Oct, 28. 

Davidson, W. B., Esq., late«.Coin. of the ship Ifumayoon S/taw, aged 30, at 
. CalcutUi, Oct. 20. 

Bsdall, Capt., commanding 15tli N. 1., aged 38, at Baroda, Oct. 30. 

Km^rigue, M., h^q., aged 43 years, at Santipore, Dec. 9, 

Fraser, the lady ofT. C.,Eaq,, Civil Service, aged 27, at Colabab, Oct. 28. 

Harris^ Mr. George;' 4tli Assist. Apothecary, aged 21, at Calcutta, Nor. 14. 

Jones, W. A., Esq., Judge o^urat at Bombay, Oct. 14. 

JUoyd, Hugh, son of R. B,, Esq., aged 21, at Calcutta, Dec. 2. 

Mer^, S,, 3.5th N. I., at BifucorA, Nor. 21 . 

Faxidn; Geoige, Esq., (M. D,,) Assist-Surg., 41st N. I., aged 28, at Calcutta, 

^ Dec.’ 2. ‘ , , 

Penn, Capt. Abel* late Com. of the Hon. C.'s vessel Mermaid, aged 32, at Hawrah, 
.Get 24.' 

Patterson, John, Esq., Surg. on Estab., aged 26, at Calcutta, Not. 9. . ' ^ 

Roe, thelady of Capt., A8sist;fQuart.-Mast,<-Gen., ()ct. 31. 

Renell, Mrs., widow of the late William Rebell, Esq., of the Bengal Civil Ser-^" ' 
vice, atFuttyghur, Nov. l6. 

Ross, James, Esq., aged 35, Oct. 11. 

;$hc]Ungfq^ji E** Esq.vlt sea, on board the Childe Ilar^e, Oct. 4. . 

Extra N. I., kged 41\ at Berhampore, Not. 6. 

W^, JohaSerryi' Lieut, Bombay Ar^., aged 21, on hoard the Royttf Oeofge^ 
a* i^j Noivl6. 
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Pate, 

Port of Arrival. 

&hip*s Name. 

Commander. 

Plaec of Popart. Date. 

1826. 





1827-6. 

Mar. 25 

P^rlsinoutli 

Andromeda . . 

Muddle 

M aurilius 

Dec. 11 

Mar. 26 

Durtmoutii 

Dariuonic 

Vei s'eys , , 

Batavia .. 

Dee. .jj 

Mar. 26 

Downs 

Mary and Jane 

Malebch , . 

Singapore 

NRv. 2 

Mar. 28 

Dartmouth 

1-0 wt her Castle 

Baker . . 

China 

Nov. 9 

Apr. 3 

Weymouth 

Wale -loo 

Manning , . 

('hma 

Dc<*. 6 

Apr. 3 

Dartmouth 

Ilylhe 

AVilson 

(3iina 

Dee. 1 

Apr^ 3 

Dartmouth 

Gen. Kydd 

Nairn 

China . • 

Dec. 1 

Apr. 4 

Plymouth 

Penelope 

Cihristie 

MauritiiA 

Nov. 26 

Apr. 1 

Cork • . . 

Narcissus 

Watson . . 

Cape 

Jan. 4 

-. 

Liverpool .. 

Ad. Coekburii. . 

C'o(»liug 

V. D. Land 

Sept. ‘2.5 

Apr. 7 

Falmoutl. . . 

Riiaulietli 

Aslienlen . . 

N.S. Wales 

Nov. 1.5 

\pr. 7 

Oliver 

I’^ortitude 

Huuham .. 

Mauritius 

Dee. 20 

A-.. 7 

Portland . . 

Charles (irant 

Hay 

jl'hina 

Dec*. .5 

M. 11 

Pi (its mouth 

Sir AV. Walhice 

Bniw'ii 

( lima 

Dee. r> 

12 

Pn> Ismoulh 

iloniliay 

Cliai ritic . . 

(5iiua 

Nov. 23 

>. li 

Downs .. 

Dawsun 

1 )awson . , 

Si. TleU na 

Feb. 7 

\lir. 12 

Dover 

'15 av is 

1 old) 

( ape , . 

Jan. 5 

Apr. 12 

Orave&eiid. . 

Mar. of l{a'»tiriu> 

Drake 

China . . 

Dee. 1 

Vpr. 14 

Jlowns 

K. Stewai t Forbes ( liapman . , 

Bombay . . 

Dee. 7 

Al»r, 1 1 

Downs 

(iiiildlord . . 

tloluibon . . 

(Uiina . . 

Dec. 1 

Apr, U 

Dover 

LonibU Aiiicusti* 

Martin 

Manilla .. 

Nov, IS 

Apr. 14 

Mai gate .. 

Samuel Rrovvu 

Reid 

Mamithis 

Jan. 16 

Apr. If) 

Liverpool .. 

4ohn Taylor . , 

Atkinson .. 

Bengal . . 

Nov . 8 

Apr. 15 

Lsk* otlN iphl 

Holton 

(lark sou .. 

Bengal . . 

Nov. 27 

Apr, 1.") 

Romney , . 

A'asso de Cam i 

\ ei bleys , , 

BatavLi . . 

Dec. 20 

Apr. 15 

Downs 

llarrioH 

1 ‘aimer 

(’ai)e 

Feb. 12 

Apr. k; 

Liverpool .. 

tlolin 

Hay<‘S . » 

\\ urthint. 

Dec. 22 

Apr. 16 

Downs 

City of Kdinbur. 

M.iekellar . . 

M.uirithis 

Jat. 14 

Ipr, 17 

Liverpool . . 

Henc^al 

Atkins , . 

Bengal . . 

Nov. 26 

\pi. 17 

PortsmoRitli 

C«.*sar 

A\ att 

Bengal , . 

Dec. 2 

Vpr. 17 

Downs 

ISLirnimjrStar , . 

Busliey 

Co) Ion . . 

Dec. 15 

Apr. 17 

Dow ns 

Valiant 

Bravg 

Mainitius 

Jan. 15 

Apr. 17 

Downs 

Norv al 

Conbro 

Mauritius 

Jan. 6 

\pr. 18 

Downs 

PjK’ifii' 

Sutherland 

Cape 

Jan. 24 

Apr. 19 

Cow’cs 

Augusta 

Anderson .. 

Sourubaga 

Dec. 22 

Apr. 21 

Isle ot Wight 

Cam Hrea Cast. 

Davey 

Bengal . . 

Dee. 30 

Aj>r. 22 

Downs 

Manlius 

Johnson . . 

Mauritius 

Jan. 33 

Apr. 22 

Downs 

Anna Maria , . 

Grant 

Mauritius 

Jan. 13 

Apr. 23 

Isle of VVight 

Stensliall 

DuRiiing: .. 

Mauritius 

Dec. !.«> 

Apr. 25 

Liverpool .. 

C*i i.sis 

Peabody . . 

Bengal . . 

Dec. H 


ARHIVAkS IX EASTERN PORTS J , 


Date, 

Portof Auival. 

ShijS Xarae. 

(^^ommondcr. Port of Beparf. 

1827. 






Sepl. 17 

Van i^. Land 

. , Orelia 

. . Hudson 

. , London 

Nov. 8 


. . Circassian 

^ .. Daitthwaite. . London 

Nov, 27 

Calcutta 

. . L«ay Flora 

• « I* Ej^cr 

. . London 

Nov. 27 

CalaattA . ^ 

. . Oarthn 

.. Undaay 

.. Ginenodc 

Oec. 1 

Calcutta 

. , Baretto, jun. 

. . Shannon • • London 

llec. 1 

Ci^ntta 

. . Farmclia 

. , M'iinble 

. . London 

J>ec. 1 

Batavia 

. . Beilina 

. • HutebinsOu . . • .Liverpool 

Dec. 4 

Bombay 

. . Upton Castle 

. . Wlldridge t ^London 

Dec. 4 

Bombay 

. . Vebilia 

. . Stepbenson * • .London 

Dec. 4 

Bombay 

. , Cornet ’ 

. . Fraser 

. . QiMnwR, 

Dec, 4 

Calcutta 

. . Iliplcy 

. . Ilemie 

.. UwtfoA 

Dc^. 5 

Calcutta 

Carnarvon 

,, Winspear •« London > » 
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Shipping Intelligence^ 


Pfttc. 
182;. 
j)vi. :> 

Port of Aniral. 

Eliip’s name. 

Commander. 

Ports of Depart, 

Calcutta . . 

Henry Parker . . 

Jeffrey 

I.ondon 

Dec. r» 

Calcutta 

Llphinstunc 

Atkinson 

London 

f)cc. 7 

Calcutta 

Diadem 

AVilson 

London 

Doc. 

Madras 

Royal Charlotte . . 

Dudman 

London 

Doc. I) 

Calcutta 

Catherine • • 

Macintosh . . 

London 

Dec. 22 

Calcutta i , 

Palmyra 

Lambe » . 

London 

#23 

Calcutta • . 

Gances 

Jefferson 

Liverpool 

Vac, -23 

Calcutta 

]*ol).<rts . . 

Cnrbyn 

London 

Dec. 24 

Calcutta 

Walde 

IWunsay 

Liverpool 

Dec. 30 

Madras 

Hope 

Prince Regent . . 

Hill 

London 

Dec: 31 

Madras 

Murphy 

London 

Jan. 14 

Ciipe 

Mariiiioii 

Wright . . 

London 

— 

Bombay 

Recovery 

Chapman 

London 

Jan. S 

Madnis 

AVcllington 

Evans 

London 

Jan. 11 

Capo 

Trancis 

Heard 

London 


DF.PARTUHK.S THOM KUIIOPE. 


Date. 

1828. 

Port oi'Depnjt. 

ShiiV.s Name. 

Cl unman tier. 

Destination 

Mar. 24 

'Downs 

Tlioiiins Coutts . - 

Christie 

Bengal 

Mar. 2f> 

Liverjiool 

M Jiry Hope 

Earnier 

New S. Wales 

Mar. 2« 

Greenock 

City of Aberdeen 

Dulhie 

Bengal 

Mar. 28 

Liverpool 

Rachael 

Potter 

Singapore 

Mar. 29 

Gravesend 

Isabella 

Barker 

Bengal 

Mar. 30 

Downs 

Silence 

Jaekson 

Singapore 

Mar. 30 

Do^vns 

Morna 

Loi>g«dt 

Singapore 

April 2 

Fortsiuoiith 

Victory 

Farquharson 

Bengal 

April 3 

Liverpool 

Comet . » 

Barnes 

.Mauritius 

April 4 

Liverpool 

Rapid 

Huntley ... 

, Bengal 

April 5 
April 5 

Gravesend 

Ceyh»n 

Davison . . 

Ceylon 

(aj'a^'Csend 

PlcbbertH 

iMorloy 

Bombay 

April 7 

Plynionth 

JCIIcu 

J’fders’on 

Mauritius 

April *10 

Gj'avesend 

WjUwortli Castle 

Sinclair 

Bengal 

April 1 1 

Downs 

Lycoicus 

Ciiiwsluiw .. 

Mauritius 

April 11 

Gravesend 

Madeline 

Ctahhin 

Manilla 

April 14 

Downs 

Ganges 

lyloyd 

Madras 

April 14 

Grav#S3<;ruJ 

Miti'ord 

Taylor . , 

St. Helena 

April I.*) 

Gravesend 

Spur Ian 

Sjiuders 

Bombay 

April 15 

Gravesend . a 

Captain Cook . . 

Willi.s 

Bombay 

April 16' 

Gravesend 

Boyue 

I'opc 

Madras 

April 16 
April 17 

G;avcsend 

Lonack 

Raket 

Bengal 

Gravesend 

Orwell 

Farren 

China 

April 17 

Gravesend 

Pubimbam 

Nash , . . 

Bombay 

April 18 

Down& 

BrilRnnia 

Blaijr 

New S. Wales 

April 18 

Liverpool , . 

Clyde 

Scott 

Bombay 

Apf^ 19 

Downs 

Thames . . . 

Warming . • 

Singapore 

V. D. Und 

ApfRgO 

Portsiiioiith* .. 

A\^oodford 

Canning 

Milibunk . . 

April 21 

Gravesend 

Baylis . . 

China 

April 22 

Gravesend 

J^ndon 

Smith . 

, fHtina 

j^Til 23 

Gravesend 

Bolivar 

Small • » 

^'Maurithis 

April 25 

Gravesend . * 

Eliza Jape 

. 

Cm- . , 
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By the Rolta, fijpin Nev South Wales : — Capt. Cuiiningliain, late of the brfg 
; Messrs* aiui Nob)^^ 

By the ' trom Bombay i— M* Stewart, of H. M. (ith rej. ; Messrf* 

0*Connoif* Phipps, Power, and Hainby ; Messdanics Sharpin and Stewart. 

By the An^wMday from the Mauritius : — Capt. Runalph Paere, from Kew., 
South Wales, . / 
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Fhke Thajik and ('olonisation in India. 

We are proud to j^ee India nud Indian subjects becoming every 
day move and more, familiar to the jieople of tinglund, and to 
witness the continual ])uhlicatioii of works, which recpiire only 
extensive circulathm and perusal to make ‘^uch an imiiressioii on 
the public mind as to render the aboliliou of the East India Com- 
pany’s monopoly inevitable. The watch-words of those who have 
desired to see India and England each reciprocally beneficial to thp 
other, to tlie fullest extent of which their relations are capable, 
have always been/ ‘ Free Trade and Colonisation.’ 'J'hese include 
almost all that is reijuired, because improved institutions and good 
government tgcnerally are sure to arise out of them ; monopoly 
and restriction of settlement being the only causes that preA'ent 
India from making (juite as rapid a ])rogress as^America, New 
Holland, or Jiny other country, in the civilised arts and enjoyments 
of life. These words, however, *^Eree 'rraSc and Colonisation,’ are 
held, by the monopolibts of India and their servants, in something 
like the odium which was attached by our loyalists to ' Liberty and 
Equality,’ * The Age of Keasou,’ and^‘ The Rights of Man,’ in the 
time of Paine and tlie French Revolution 3 or to * Annual Parliaments* 
and ^ Universal Suffrage,’ * Radical Reform,’ and other terms of 
similar import, in later days. In England, *wc can hear a /nan 
praise tfee institutions of a Free Press, Trial by Jury, and power of 
appeal to the laws against acts of injustice in rulers, without con- 
sidering him an incendiary, or accusing him of sedition, treason, and 
every other imaginable crime j and, as to Free Trade, (except it be 
in corn,) and "the right of a man to buy land, to cultivate it, and, 
to be {protected in his possessions by law, we believe it would be 
difficult to find a hundred nien in the whole kingdom who would 
be hardy enough to dispute the benefits which ^hese cure calculated 
to bestow. In India, however, many EnglisUoien have been 

Oriental Herald, Vol 17. 3D 
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piiiiisbed more severely than felons, (namely, by being transported, 
without trial,) for merely maintaining that a Free Press, and Trial 
by Jury, were belter than a Censorship, and arbitrary punishment, 
at the will of the offended party; while the advocates of Free 
Trade and Colonisation are considered guilty of Use majesie, at 
least, against the sovereignty of the Fast India Company; and one 
Ejig lish Judge has lately been suspended from his office, without 
trim, *br other process save arl)itrary removal, for merely ventur- 
ing to suppose that Free Trade and ( olonisdlion would, one day or 
other, succeed to Commercial Monopoly and Political Despotism, or, 
in other words^ that the reign of the Fa-t India Company would 
not be eternal ! 

Through such a state of thick darkness, it is consolatory to see 
the light i)eginning to hea;.i, though only from a distance ; and we, 
therefore, hail with pleasure and with hope the appearance of such 
works as the one nbw b(‘fore us, under the title given beh)W,^' and 
those of Mr. Rickard^, llie seeimd j)art of which has just appeared, 
and will he jU3ticed in a future page. ( onlining ourselves in this 
place to the work just named, wo must say that its execution is 
very able, its array of facts and arguments (piite irresistible, and 
its appearanee, at the ]jrescnt moment, most opportune. Others 
will, no doubt, follow' it rapidly ; and, if they resemide this, in mutter 
and manner, the roMilt is certain. W n shall draw very largely 
from its stores, eiubracing the ])rincipal ])ortion of its, contents on 
each of the subjects named, connecting them by exj>lanationwS and 
abridgements as wo proceed,* so as to gi\c as ])erfoci :i view of the 
whole^work as our plan and space will admit. After an introduc- 
tion, which ad\crts generally to the delusions that have so long 
prevailed on Indian subjects, and the importance of dispelling them 
by facts, the author proceeds thus ^ 

Trade with India and China, 

* As far as the (jueslion of free trade is concerned, the answer to 
the alleged statements and ])redictions of its opponents is quite 
triumphant. In 1814, the last vearof the (,’ompany's enjoyment of 
the exclusive utonopoly, the hole exports frotn (ireat liritain to 
India and China together amounted only to y, 559,033k Of this 
amount, the exports’ of Chjna were 987,788/., leaving for India, 
therefore, only J,571,245/., a great portion of which consisted of 
military stores.f The Company’s exports to China since that time 


* * A View of the Present Stale and Future Prospects of the Free 
Trade and Colonisation of India.* 8fo., pp. 124. Ridgway. London, 
1828. 

t '**Lord Bifck^ghamshire would state, with the most perfect sin- 
cerity, that he had the strongest disposition to support the East India 
Company ; not merely from sentiments of {lersonal good-will, but because 
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appear to have conliiiued sialionary, or rather to have declined. 
In (he mean while, (he whole exports from (ireat .Uritaiii to India 
and China ha\e risen to (ho sum of which was tlieir 

amount in J^eduetin^ from this sum the exports to China, 

estimated at the sum already stated, hut which is probably about 
double their real amount, it will a[)pear tliat our export trade to 
India has increased, in twelve years, to tlte sum of 3,751,57 1 C 
In 1814, our whole impfuts from India and C hina amoiiiit<;d to 
d,29H,3807. This valin^tion includes remittance of revenue by the 
East India (Company, m ihe shape of goods, and ia enhanced by the 
whole amount of the irionoj)oly prolit on tea. 'I'he true amount, of 
course, cannot fairly be estimated be\oijd the legitimate charges and 
profits on the exports. In the iniportv^, w ithout any augmen- 
Utlioii ill those from ( bina, luid increased to S,(M)i,S38/. 

Trjuni of Cotton Goods. 

' The articles of export from (ireat llritaiii, aiul of import into it, 

• irivc iiirroased both in ipiantiiy nnd variety. In 1 S I (, the total 
number of yards of cotton piece-goods ex]>orted was SI 8, '2085 in 
182(b it w^as J03 5 or had increased, in twelve years, by 

'25,40(),8j)5.'^ llesides th(‘se, there have been exported to India 
some descriptions of cottons not measured. The value of the whole 
cotton cloths, in ISll, wais In it was 1,050,471/. 

^ ('ntion Tu'ht and Ymn. 

*^To this statement of our <‘otlon falnics, ho\ve\ or, must he added 
the export of twist and \ariu In 1S14, the ipiantity exported was 
8lbs. ! In 18‘2b*, it rose to 019,38/ lhs.,t valuecl at \00^(>9L 

• * 

he thought (heir uis-;olutioii would ho ii public inisfortuiu', and the ruin 
of many rcsptwtuhle iudi\i(luaK; hut, when he considered, that, by their 
own showing, they had lo&t, in the hi>t nineteen years, above four millions 
by the trade for which they were couteudiug, ojid that the merchants of 
country asked no more than to h<*, ]nit upon a footing with foreigners, he 
could find no argument to resist tiieir a])plication.” — Ed‘(r art from the 
Speech of the Earl of /iac/fin£i’hainshirt\ then l*resfdent of the Board of 
Control y 1813.' ^ 

* ‘ “ English cotton cloths, both white and printed, arc to be met with 
commonly in wear among the people of the country, ami may, I learned 
to my surprise, be bought best ami cheapesj, as well as all kinds of har,d- 
ware, crockery, writing-desks, &e., at Palla, a large town ami celebrtited 
mart, in Marwur, on the edge of the desert, several days journey west of 
Joudpoor, where, till very lately, no European was known to have pene- 
trated.” — Heberts Narrative of a Joarnep throuf^h the Upper Provinces 
of India, VoL ii. p. 36. “The cotton produced in this district is mostly 
sent to England raw% and the manufactures of England arc preferred, by 
the people of Dacca themselves, for their cheapness.” — Vol. i. p. 141.' 

t ‘ Last year the quantity of cotton twist and yarn e.Yported to India 
was no less than 2,6/2,536 lbs., and, in the three ^rst months of the 
present year, it has been 1,149,240 lbs.’ 

2 D 2 
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This suiii» added to the price of the cotton doths, makes our total 
exports of niainifactured cotton^, tO/. Jt is necessary to 

observe, that British cotton piece-goods sell, at present, in India^ 
for about one-tliird part of the price A\hi(‘h they did in 1814. 

Ihoad ( lofhs and Seri^ts. 

‘In 1814, the number of [lieces of broad cloths, camlets, serges, 
&c., exported from (ireat Britain to the Bast Indies and ('hina, 
amounted to ‘242,80f)l ; in 1826, to 29t>,56B pie(‘es. The walue oif 
all the woollens exported in 1811, was 1,081, ; in 1826 , it was 
1,107,1)00/. The comparativ ely trilling increase winch has taken place 
ill this arlide, rctjuircj; some explanation ; it is owing to the trade 
being cbictly in the hands of the East India (’onipany, as far as 
British .subjects are concerned, and their having the entire monopoly 
of China, the great market for this article. Out of the \alnc of 
1 , 160 , 310 /. worth , of cottons exported in 1826, the share of the 
East India Company was only 15,181/. j out of the 1 , 107 , 000 /. 
wwth of woollens, their share was no less than 0d,8.->2/. Although 
posse.ssiiig so mudi of this trade to tliemselvcs, it has not only 
not increased in their hands, but fallen ofi*, w-ithin the last twelve 
years ^ for, in 1814, its amount was 1,061,222/. 

fro//, SleeJf and ('(tpiu'r, 

* The same obseiw ation whidi aj)plies to woollens, tipplies to such 
of the metals as the East India Compan) perseveres in dealing in 
their competition — discouniging tlie fair adventure of the free- 
trader. The export of iron and steel, in 181 4, amoinilcd tt» 1 1,108 
tons j* and in 1826 it was only 1 l, 87 o j nearly one-half of the whole 
being exported by the (5>mpany. Of coi)pcr, tlie quafdit) exported 
in 1814 w/as 1,881 tons j and in 1.826, 'only 1,502 tons. It is need- 
less to repeat that not onl) is the competition of the East India 
Company, in respect to the metals, mischievous as regards India 
in particular, but that it is still more so in consequence of the 
private traders being wdiolly shut out from the greater market of 
China. 

Speller, or Zinc, 

^ This fact is sufficiently corroborated by what has taken place in 
respect to the article of spclter„or zinc. The East India Company 
doeh not interfere in this 5 and it is but a few^ years ago that the 
private traders began to deal in it. The market for spelter is India, 
and not China 3 from which last, in fact, tlie former used to be sup- 
plied. In 1814, spelter, as aii import from Great Britain, or from 
any part of Europe, w^as unknown in the market of Calcutta ; in 
1826, it was imported to the value of 132 , 860 /. About 50,000/. 
worth of this commodity, under the name of tiitenague, used to be 
imported from tWna, from whence it was smuggled ; the exporta- 
tion of it from that country, as, indeed, of all other metals, being 
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rontraba!)(l. Iii <lio value nf this article imported into Cal- 

cutta from China was just 5/. I4.v. ! It has been driven out of the 
market by the cheaper article imported from Europe ; and this 
theapnoss had occasioned an increased con'^iunidion, to the extent 
of move than double llie value, and ])crhaps of thrue the (|iuintity. 

Intporls from Ind'ui, 

* We come now to the imj)i)rts into (ireat Britain from India, 
the most instructive bianeh of our snhjtel. 1'here an* three great 
and obvious impediments to the extoiision of the export trade of 
India, or imports into this country : the impolitic inonjapolies or 
competition of the East India (’om])any, the (iovcrmneiit of the 
country 5 the prohibitory or ]U*otccting diUies, imposed under pre- 
tf'xt of encouraging the colonial industry of olhiT portions nf the 
empire; and the absurd and fatal exclusion of European capital 
ind enterprise from imiiroving the jiroduclions f>f the soil and iu- 
• lustry of India. It v^ill he seen, from the examination vvliich we 
are now about to make*, that, iu proportion as ojk* or all of these 
causes liave operated, the trade in each articli* of Iiidian exjiorta- 
tion will he found to ha\e been injiirifnisl^ aflocled 

7Vu from Chi tot. 

" The first article to whic h wo shall ad\ert is tea, the greatest of 
our imports, ynd the subjoel of a rigorous monojioly. In 1814 the 
import of this article into (ireai Uritain, ('much '^mailer than during 
many years of the war,) was lbs. ; on the averagi* of the 

following six years, the import was onlv ‘i7 >b3S, 1.41) lbs. ; outlie 
average of tin? subsequent six years, it was ‘il),bG8,()PS lbs.* In 
twelve years, fn fact, the whole iuen ase was only 3,byfh548 Ibs.t 
4'he consumption of the corresponding article of coffee, under free 
trade, has, in the moan while, been more than doubled ! 

fiaw and Wasln Silk* 

' The quantity of raw and waste silk imported from India and 
China in 1814, was l,nG,113lbs. ; in the following Six years, it 

* ‘ For the la.st four yearH the average exports of spelter to India have 
exceeded 7,000 tons, in 182G, they were 8,bl6 toOi^s.' 

t ‘ “ In the year 1800, wlven the populatfon of the United Kingdom 
Was 15,14.9,258” the whole <iiiantity of tea on which dirty^as paid, was 
26,398,805 lbs., whieli gives an average of 27f ounces per head per an- 
nnin for each individual. In 1810,* when the population may be es- 
timated at 18,534,659, the quantity on which duty was paid, was 
28,469,736 lbs., giving only 24 J ounces per head. In 1820, the quantity, 
duly paid, was 26,100,000 lbs., and, the population being estimated at 
21,193,458, the average per head falls to 19 J ounces; or, in twenty years, 
the supply had dimiuished, as compared with the po^plation, by 29J per 
cent. ! V^^Report of the Liverpool East India Association, March, 1828, 
page 18.^ 
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averaged 1,039,591 lbs. only 5 in the subsequent six years, the ave- 
rage rose to 1,361,39^2 lbs. The explanation is edifying : the Com- 
pany's exports from China had been for many years stationary, and 
in liengal the (government has a virtual monopoly. The whole of 
the silk filatures are in their hands ; and the monopoly regulations, 
enacted by them in the year 1793, were actually in force down to 
the month of July last, when, aft<‘r many remonstrances on the 
part "of the mcrcliants connected with the East India trade, the 
Board of Control compelled the Directot's to send out orders to 
modify them. By the rcgulatioi\s in question they claimed a right 
of levying extents, as exercised by tlu‘. Crown in revenue cases in 
this counlly ! ! ! By advances to the peasantry in the silk districts, 
and making them their debtors, they had in reality rendered the 
cultivators and manufacturers ( ompletely std).servient to them 5 re- 
dueed them, in short, to a condition worse than that of Russian 
serfs or villains. rOwing to this state of things, and the prohibition 
on the part of Enroi)c:ins to hold lands, exany attempt made by 
private individuals to invest tlieir ca|)ilal in the manufacture of 
silk ends in ruin, and the virtual monoprdy in favour of the (Com- 
pany has been established, to which we have alluded. The increased 
quantity, in the last six }^ears of the statement, has arisen chiefly 
out of indirect iinfiortalions from (3una by private individuals, 
consetjuent upon the just and politic improvements made in the silk 
trade iu this country, lu the year lH' 2 (i, for example, we perceive 
that there is an increase in the importation, beyond It^l t, of no less 
than 673,747lbs. ; a largo qmrtiou of whii.li is Chinese silk, im- 
ported from Singajjore, 

« 

Indigo from Bengal. 

^ Indigo is an article in the culture and management of which the 
East India Company fortunately does not materially interfere— 
which is not burthened by protecting duties or licavy imposts, and, 
above all, which receives the. benefit, althongli by no means a full 
and legitimate one, of European skill and capital. Europeans first 
began the culture and manufacture of indigo about forty-five years 
ago. What was manufaclm;ed by the. Natives of India prior to that 
time was trash unlit for the European market, then almost wholly 
supplied by America. I'liere arc, at present, in Bengal 309 manu- 
factories of indigo* for exportation, of which thirty-seven only are 
conducted l>y .Natives, and these in imitation of the European pro- 
cess. The Indians cannot even imitate us to any advantage with 
' so many examples before them j for the indigo thus prepared is full 
fifteen per cent, lower in value than that manufactured by Europeans : 
and, as to indigo made by the old Native process, it is still wholly 
unfit for the foreign market 5 and, even when re-manufactured by 
Europeans, which is sometiines done, it is still a very inferior com- 
modity. The avl^rage quantity of indigo produced in Bengal yearly, 
may be taken at 8,090,000 lbs., a precarious crop from its natures 
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it has sometimes been as low as .lj5(K),0()() lbs., and at t)ther times 
risen to near 1‘2,(W)0,000 lbs. Last year’s produee was equal to 
this last amount. Here is a property worth about 2,000, ()<X)/. 
sterling per annum, created solely by the skill, cai)ital, and enter- 
prise of Hritisli-born subjects, living- in India on Millerance. About 
tbur-lifths of the consumption of Ihirope, Asia, and Anierlea, is 
now supplied with ^‘ood Heni»al iiKlitit) ; a commodity which, forty- 
five years ag^o, bad no existence. All llcnp^al indii^o i^ better than 
all Spanish American indigo by about 12^ tier cent. Bcfore*Kuro- 
pcaiis undertook its tnlturo and manufacture, it was, as already 
stated, so bad as to be unsak^able in a forciirn luarKcl. 

, Lae /)vc- ,* 

' Another arth le whirb owes its existence to Kuropean ingenuity 
and entcrpris<*. is the dye proemed from hw, obtained by a cheap 
and simple chemiea! proc'c-s. IVovion.s to tin* ojiening of tlie trade, 
this article did not exi‘-t- 'J’hc jiroecs*^ was discovered by Muno en- 
terprising- Mnropcans, and t‘V on now' is imitated, but at an bumble 
distance, by the Natives ; what the latt(^r manufacture -eldom being 
of one-balf, and ofteti of nol onc-iburtln (lie vahi»' of whal is pre- 
pared by Europeans. Of this artieh*, which 1ms in a great measure 
superseded the high-priced om^ of tochiueal, Hengal at present pro- 
duces about SOO, ()()() Ii)s. In the hist year of the i ompany’s former 
charter, there was of course none imporiid into (ircat Jkitain, In 
1824, the /exports from liengal to (rre*at Hritain amounted ^o 

658.000 lbs. { 

Saff/nii'f 

‘ There are other ariii lcs which the capital aticl ingenuity of 
Europeans l^ive called into existence, or greatly extended, since the 
establishmeni of the free trade, which deserve a short notice ; 
safflower is one of these. In ISN, the quanlity of this article ex- 
ported from Bengal was about 1 ,250 ewt. j iji J , it was above 
5,0(X) ewt. 

Pearl Sago. 

' Since the dale of the free trade, the Chinese, encouraged by 
European capital lyul example, diseyvered a process for manufac- 
turing pearl sago, by which the intrinsic value of the article wms 
more than (luadrupled, and thus rendered so much more suitable for 
exportation to the distant market of 'Europe. Singapore hryj -ex- 
ported of this article to Great Britain, in a singla^ar, more than 

* ‘In 1/86, the import of Bengal indigo into this country was 

245.000 lbs. In 1826, it was 7,673,7 10 lbs., an increase of more than 
thirty-fold I’ 

f ‘ The advantage gained by this inriprovemcnt may he judged of, when 
it is known that the value of the manufactured article Is six times greater 
than that of the crude one, which used to be impolted.* 
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18,000 cwt., notwitb.standinfi^lhat the coininodity i« burthened with 
a duty little short of 1 00 per cent, on its prime cost. 

(hr of Antiinoitif. 

* Ore of anriinoiiy is iinolhor article called inlo existence by the 
free trade. 'I'ius \va^ dihcovered, for the first time in 18*24, to be 
an abiuidaiit produce of tlie island of Horiico. IVo jears afterwards, 
tiOO tons of it were sent to (ireat Britain from the new port Singa- 
pore. •Ill 1 8‘20*, the 4 U.'intity of foreign lOuropeiin ore of antimony im- 
ported into lamdon, anumntod t(» easl^s or boxes, and of Bor- 

nean, 1,'2‘)0 boxc'^. In IH' 27 , the quantity of foreign antimony iui- 
])ortedwas TjCO lioxes, and of Bornean, K>,hU0 boxes, which became 
then an artK le of export as well as imjiort. Tin ore•i^, at this mo- 
ment, becoming an article of import into threat Britain from the 
jNlalay connlrics \\hicli contain the richest and most extcn.she tin 
districts in the world. I'his s])eculation aro'-e out of a very obvious 
bouree : all the tin of tin* INlalavan countries is stream ore, which it 
is that ])r()duccs grain tin; now' from this line ore tlu* ( liinese, 
■with (heir utmost skill, ( an only obtain lifly. or, at host, iifty-fivc 
per cent, of metal ; and c\en tliis inctul, wlieii it conics to Europe, 
must be relincd, before it assuna's tlic rank of Engli^-b grain tin. By 
the skilful process of smelting pursued in this country, the ^lalayau 
ore has been found to yield near three-fourths of its weight of metal 
instead of one-lialf ; and, without further cost or labour, the product 
is at once grain tin. It would not surprise iis to liml that, in a low' 
years, wo not only supplied Europe wiili this article, hut that we 
also sent it back to India amk riiina, in the same nianiuT in wliieh 
we send manufactured cottons to those countries. I'hese minor 
articles are only adverted to, to sliow the impulse and consequent 
revolution whieh Iroo trade lias produced in the Incliah commerce, 
the reader bearing always in mind, that not a tithe of the possible 
commerce of thp Indies is yet laid open to British enterpriNC, while 
its necessary auxiliary, free settlement, has not been permitted to 
jiroduce any etfect at all' 

Vo lion I Fool. 

* W'e shall now' refer to sonic articles wliieh do not receive the 
advantages of Eilropean skill and super! ntondeneV, and see what the 
c!onscquence is to their production, both in quantity and quality. 
CoUon-wool is one df these. Ici IHU, the (juantity of this article 
impoVted into,.<ircat Britain from India was ^,850,,318lbs.; in 1818, 
it rose to 6*7^456,411 lbs., but afiterw'ards fell off greatly from this 
amount ; and, in 18*26, was only 21,IH7,1K)0 lbs. The cause of this 
is obvious^enough. The rude jiroduce of unassisted native industry 
is wholly incapable of cqjnpeting with tlie improved produce of 
European industry in the different colonies of America. The best 
East India cotto^, which is that brought to this country, is inferior 
in value to the worct that is brought from any other country. It 
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Uf in .short, nearly in flic condition that Indian indip;o was, before it 
was iiiannfacturcd by Europeans. The East India rotfon, in the 
London market, is inferior to the best Al'est India cotton by three- 
pcin'e per ])onnd. It is but just half the value of Uerbiee cotton, 
^riic best cotton of the. Si)ainsh Main is by full fifty per cent, supe- 
rior to it. l^ernanibneo and Kajptian cfitton are 100 per cent, 
better. Bourbon, Manilla, and 8ea Island cottons are superior in a 
still greater ratio, 'fo wluit is sueli inferiority owing, but to jbis — 
that the skill of Euroyeans is direeted to the culture and prepara- 
tion of all these varieties, while the East India eottcui is hd’t to the 
rude and slovenly industry of the. native inhabitants: In fact, no 
attempt whatever has been made to impnne tlie produce of India. 
It is grown, prepared, and brought to Jiuirket, just as it was three 
hundred years ago, and in all likelihood three thousand. 'J’Ik* soil 
and elimate (»f India must not be blamed for this. They are ocjual 
ill eapability to thosi* of any other portion of the tropical world, and 
superior to the greater number. Colton is not an article of dillicnlt 
production, or one reipiiring a capricious selection of soil and 
(dimate. 'Fhe enumeration of \arleiies which wc liave alaivc gi\en, 
shows that a Jiiodorate .share of skilful cnltiin* is sullicieni to bring 
it to perfection, in any scil of competent fertility and suitableness 
in North and South America, in Africa, and in Asia, from the 
equator to the ,'lOth degree of latitude on both sides of it j and, in 
longitude, from the Philippine Islands on the one .side, round to the 
Mamilins o>i the other. NM»y, it may be a.•^ked, do not British- born 
subjects engjig<‘ in the culture of (ottoii in the same miinner in 
w'hich they engage in the culture and mannfacturt' of indigo ? Ttie 
answer is oas\. The quantity of British capital wbicli is nljowcd, 
under existing regulations, to boiiefit the agrieultiire of India, is 
{•omparativcly triiling^ and it is more ad\ antageously employed in 
producing iiidigf) than in improving cotton. A few' Jmndred acres 
of land are suiiieient to invest a large capital in iii3igo, and a very 
small number of Europeans is siifl[icUi>l for snperintcnden(‘.e. 
Thousands of acres would not be siiflicieui for the same investment 
(d* cotton. Crom the small munber of Enroj)eans, there could be 
no adecpiate superintendence over so wide an extent f»f country j 
and there could bo -no security agaiiisl; deiiredation,Mn a commodity 
far more liable to it than the other, ^loreover, to improve the 
cotton of India, the presemt annual and coarse varieties must, be 
.supplanted by perennial and liner ones — a circumstaiwe Nthicli 
would occasion a complete revolution in this brai1rh()f husbandry, 
a revolution which could only be effected by European proprietors 
or their tenants : besides all this, the introduction of expensive 
machinery, both for cleaning and packing, would be necessary. 
What European in his senses, holding land at high rent from a 
native proprietor, from year to year, in a country where no civil 
suit is brought to trial under three years fromr.its institution, and 
often not under seven, and where, by law, he may be removed from 
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his property for ever, with or without olfeiicc, would enter upon so 
precarious a speculation } 

FmsI India Sugar, 

* Wc come now to an arf icle which feels the full force of all the 
impcdiniLMits tlirown in its way 3 vi/. su^ar. The Government of 
the country enters into a rompetilion in it with the merchant; 
Europciin industry is excluded from its culture and its manufacture; 
and tfie IjOgislature steps in witli its discriminating* duty, to com- 
plete the work of restraint, and nearly of de^lruetioii. 

' 'J’ho quantity of sugar imported into (ireat Ilritain from the 
East Indie^i, in 18 U, \vas only, 48,7,SPewt.; in 1826, it rose to 
842,8.Alcwt. Xo loss than 186,245 cwt. of this is the produce of 
tiie Island of ^lauritiiis ; that i.s to say, the imports into this country 
from a })cttY and rather l)arrcn island are greater, in the grand 
staple of the tropical world, not only than that of all British India, 
with its area of scpaire miles, but of llic whole of the 

Eastern world pnl togctlu'i*, the said i-.land (‘xccptc'd, embracing a 
population of ccrtaiiih not less than .j()(),0(K), ()()() of inhabitants. 
In the first year of the free trade, the importations from India were 
124,318 cvvt. Down to 1820, there was no extraordinary increase; 
for until that year tlie growth of sugar in the INlauritius was not 
extensive. In this year, the latter rose from .5,678,888 lbs., which 
it was in 1819, to 1 1,.524,75 .j 11)S. ; in 1823, it rose to 27,400,887 Ihs. 
It was ill this la^t year that the duties on ^Mauritius sugars, hereto- 
fore the saint* with tliosc iqiop other Indian sugars, were equalised 
with the produce of the West Indies. J'his reduction of duties, 
howev;cr, could not luue affected the prodik‘e of that year. To 
what, then, is this extraordinary increase to be fiscrilied, in an island 
of very limited extent, of no remarkable fertility of soil in compa- 
rison with the inillioiis of available acres in IJindoostan, and where 
the labours of ngricnltnre arc peculiarly precarious, in consequence 
of the prevalence of destructive hurricanes ? A new soil, as yet 
unexhausted by the bad husbandry inseparable from the exclusive 
cultivation of sugar, the labour of cheap slaves, the introduction of 
Eurojiean machinery, and the superintendence of Pluropcan resident 
proprietors, are the true causeli. The Mauritiifs sugar was at first 
of a very inferior quality^ and a great deal of it is so still. The 
be.st of it i.s now superior to t|ie best Bengal sugar, the only de- 
scription 'Whicji can be imported into this country, by about 5^ per 
cent. During the last eight years, tliere have been sent to the 
islands of Bourbon and Mauritius, but chiefly to the latter, by a 
single iron-founder, no less than 200 sugar-mills,* the greater num- 
ber of them with steam-engines attached. To the territories of the 

* *Mr. AVilliain Fawcett, of Liverpool, a gentlemau of great ingenuity, 
and who has for maxv years conducted one of the most exten^vc iron 
foundries in the kingdom.* 
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East India Com])any ndt ono has been sent — no such improvements 
are introduced there ! Here, the su^ar-eanc continues to he grown 
by the same rude husbandry, and sugar manufactured by the same 
miserable process, as, in all human probabiiit}, three thousand y(?ars 
ago. 'Jlie land belongs exclusiveh to the N^ilivos; European skill 
and capital are carefully and systematically i‘\<]udcd ; and, as long 
as this impolitic and absurd reslraiiit continue-^, the sugars of India 
will be inferior and will be costly j and it is C\cm doubtful H'hcllier, 
if India enjo\ed the j^u»noj)o1y V. Inch i'> now enjox ed again-! il, it 
would be capable, with all its advantages t>f s.nl, ilimaio, exU’nt, 
and free labour, of comjxding with the Erilisli W'est Indies. Un- 
questionably^ it would not with those portions of tropical Ameri< ;t 
possessed of a soil and climate equal to its own. 

‘A short description of the Indian iiualos of growth and manufac- 
ture, will at once ^how the reader (hat it is h<)pcless to expect either 
a good or clieap product, '^fhe grower is*a miserahic ])casant, 
without skill and without capital, who neither Jiianures his • ground, 
understands how to relievo it In a rotation of crops, nor mak(‘s any 
attempt to improve the variety t)f tin* jdaiil. J'he sJigar-mill con- 
hi}?ts of two >mall rollers, from four to six inches in diameter, 
turned, in opposition to each t»ther, by two men or a wretched 
bullock. 'I'he boiling utensils are b)i!r small coarse cat then pots, 
of about the value of two-pence. I'in^ grinding, boiling, and distil- 
ling houstp arc one and the same, and tonsist of four .-.lake.') driven 
in the ground, with a mat over them for a roof, '^lie first manu- 
facturer <'arrie.s the proce.s.s no further than cx'-pi^sating the juice, 
the result being an ugly brown mass conlaining both the .sugar and 
inokissc’S. 'fhi.s unsightly product i*. carried to anolhcr description 
of manufa^ilurer, liflcen, twenty, even a hundred mile.s olf, who 
re-dissolvcs it, and, with the assistance of alkalis to luaitralise, the 
acid wbicli has been formed through the tedious taiid jialtvy process 
of his predecessor, gets, after all, no more than twentv -five per 
eent, of sugar, and this ill-graiiulatcd and deficient in .sa.ccharine 
matter. 

^ The sugar-eaiK*. is known to be an ingeuiou.s prodiu t of India, 
and in fact it is, more or less, a pnxiuct of agviewlture in every con- 
siderable country of the vast regions comprehended under that 
name, from tlie Stli degree of south to the .‘10th degree of north 
latitude, and from Persia to China, b^^th inclusive. Of yiLthis wide 
extent, there is no portion more suitable to its gTiitvlli than our own 
possessions.* This, indeed, is a point so long admitted, 'Tliat it 
need not be insisted upon. To jiroduce abundance of sugar in India, 

* ‘ And I can answer for myself, that, in the whole range of Calcutta, 
from Dacca to Delhi, aiidtbcucc through the greater part of Rajpootana 
and Malviruh, the raising of sugar is as usual a part of husbandry, as tur- 
nips or potatoes in England .’— Heberts Jv^rnal, voL ii. p. 381. 
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* :it\d of the best quality, all that is necessary is to remove the impo- 
litic restraints on the settlement of Europeans, "fho inevitable 
effect will bo the immediate application of European capital, skill, 
and maebinery, to the jiroduction of tlie most important of all tro- 
pical eonnnodilios ; and one, without a free culture and free com- 
merce in wliich, half our expectations of extended commerce with 
the East must end in disappointnicnf. 

Cu fatal Required . , 

‘ As in tlic case of cotton, it may be asked, why European skill 
IS not at ])r(*seut applied to the ])roduction of sugar, as it ivS to that 
of indigo i 'Hie reason is very oh\ ions j more skill and more capital 
are rc(piired in the one pursuit than in the other ; the culture of 
the indigo jdanl is sinqile, and the returns ra])id ; that of the sugar- 
cane, comjilex and tedious. An indigo croj> is reaped in three months 
from the lime of sowing ; a crop of sugar-cane takes four times as 
long to come to maturity. A crop of sugar-cane is liable to depre- 
dation in an open, nnfeiKa d, and nnprolectcd country ; one of indigo 
to hardly any at all. indigo works, capable of producing ^i&arly 
10,000/. worth of the dye, may he constructed for about the sum 
of 700/. j sugar works, capable of yielding a ]>roducc of equal 
value, would require an investment of eaj)ilal to the amount of 
^2 1,000/. IMio would invest such a capital in a country where he 
can neither buy nor sell land, nor receive security U]K)U it, where 
Ibc judge ancUtbe magistrate are hostile, becau'-c labouring under 
the usual prejudice and delusioli of their caste, and where the admi- 
nistration of justice is in such a state that an aj)peal to it is nearly 
hopeless^' V 

An account is next given of the opium and salt monopolies in 
India, both of which are fraught with injury of the deepest kind. 
For the. details the former, we mu.st refer to the work itself ; 
the latter is thus describcGl : 

iMonopoIij of Salt. 

^ Salt, as every body knows, ^ is made an object of monopoly by 
llie Indian Go\crhmciit, 'J’lic salt used by the Indians is of four 
descriptions ; livst, there ift a little rock salt used, imported from 
the I’crsiaii Gulf, and the couplrieVi on the western frontier of India. 
The iijliiiUiluntf^Npf jhc northern provinces use salt obtained, by solar 
evaporation, from certain salt lakes. In Hengal, the salt commonly 
used is produced by boiling the dirty and slimy brine of the pesti- 
ferous marshes at the estuary of the Ganges. The inhabitants of 
the southern portion of the peninsula use line baysalt, manufactured 
on the coasts of Malabar and Coromandel. The last two only arc 
objects of monopdy 3 the otliers, of ordinary but heavy taxation. 
The Bengal salt is Vrt)cured by a hasty evaporation, through a 
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miserable process, and costs about oiJ.v. per ton.* It is computed 
that about ,()()() labourers are ene;ai;cd in tlic manufacture of this 
commodity, altliongb the w hole ({uaiitity produced be only 150, (XM) 
tons; that is, the labour of 1 l-5th men from Wnember to June, 
the whole manufacturing* season, is rc([uired for the production of a 
single ton of salt. Tiiese labourers are in a virtual ^tale of ^laverx’, 
every man of them being iji debt to the East Ijidia (.'(»mpany, in- 
extricably and fur lift*, and not daring to engage in any olLi'r em- 
ployment, by express law.” V considerable number, ai‘cording 
to the ollicial returns, are yearly devoured by tigers, and a much 
greater carried off by clvsenteries and fe\ers. A small (juantily of 
the fine baysalt of (’oromandcl and Malabar is allowed (o be iin- 
])orted into Bengal by special license, and this also is monopolised. 
The whole population subject to the monopoly, in Bengal, is ostl- 
mated at tliirty millions. The consniniition of salt, therefore, for 
man, beast, and ilie arts, \< at the rate of thirteen ]>ounds per head 
jier annum ’ Tlieeffecit the monojmly is, to Keq) the produce of 
salt stationary, while it is admitted that the population, ajul even 
the wcnlfli of the eoiuitrv, is iiiereasing. As to the taxation wliicli 
it produces, it is sometuues as h)\v as vSOf) per (‘ent., and sometimes 
as high as 5(W) • for lluctuation and un<‘erlainty arc among the other 
blessings of the ‘system. 

‘ Let us s(‘o the advantages that would accrue from getting rid 
of this nuisance. 'J'he price of salt, obtaiinxl by the cheap proi*ess 
of solar evaporation, on the coasts of Coromandel or INIalabar, is 
about (in. CkL per ton, or about one-cighth part of the Bengal pricCvS. 
Superior salt to that of Bengfil may now l)e laid at laverpool lor 
itv. per ion, or near oiie-sixih jKirt <iftho price of Bengal salt'. I'lie 
M.alabar salt is excluded from the consumption of Bengal, because 
the (pjantily admissible is expressly limited^ and because, before 
cjuitting the placa*. of mumdacture, it is already trfxcd tbrough the* 
local monojioly there. As to English sidl, it is charged with a 
prohibitory duty ot* S/. j>cr ton 5 that is to say, a duty of between 
KiOO and 17(X) per cent, on the prime cost. 'I'liis is encouraging 
free trade with a vengeance ! The contingency wais not providccl 
for in the charter ;Jnit the Local Cv)vernm ent ot India, in great 
alarm for its privileges, on the arrival of a cargo or tw'o from Liver- 
pool, hastened for relief to the home aifth(»rjties, and speedily ob- 
tained it in the prohibitory duty jiVst cjuoted. 

‘ In a free trade, with moderate duties, it is *p?ctty ccrtain^lti 
either a better and more economical .system for the manufacture 'of 
Bengal salt must be pursued, or foreign salt must supersede it : the 
latter will most probably be the case, on account of the great insa- 

* * The sum actually paid to the manufacturer is tliirty per cent, less 
than this. The difference is made up by ageneyf establishment, ware- 
housing/ &c. 
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lubrity and natural unsuitableness of the situations in which it is 
manuihcturecL In this case 125,000 labourers, and a pojmlation of 
])robably not less than h:ilf a million of people, will be emancipated 
I'roni a real slavery ; and their vser\ices will be instantly available, 
where they are most required, in clearing and ( ultu ating the thiidy- 
jjcopled, the unhealthy, but the rich and extensiv e fens wbieli form 
the estuaries of the great rivers, and wliieh are now nearly in a state 
of nature. It is unnecessary to say, tliat cheap salt will be an 
especial blessing, in a country where the inhabitants, living on an 
insipid vegetable diet, consider it peculiarly a necessary of life. 
It will not be rating tlie increase too high, at eighteen pounds a 
head per amuun, for the present pcqmlatiou ; it will,^ in all likeli- 
hood, be a gii‘at deal more ; for, not only will the consumption be, 
as usujil, greatly cnba?iccd by a lower ])rice, but the use of foreign 
salt will, in this case, extend to countries from which the present 
supply is <‘xcluded^ by its darkness and badness. Hiis will add 
above 2()(),C()0 tons v early to the iinj}ort trade of the Bengal pro- 
vinces, a grt ater immediate improvement in our trading and ship- 
ping interests than can well be contemplated from any local mea- 
sure whatever. It is iiupossible to imagine countries better cir- 
cumstanced for a commercial intercourse than Bengal and the 
southern provinces of our dominions, or that naturally stand more 
in need of each other s assistance. Bengal is a great grain country, 
without any natural $np[)ly of salt except the bad and imperfect one 
furnished by the muddy estuary of tlic (Sanges. The stipply for a 
territory of full one hundred ^and lifty thousand square miles, and 
for thirty millions of people, is drawn from about two hundred 
miles of a noisome, unlictiltby, and almost inaccessible coast. The 
southern jnovinces are generally sterile, and subject* to frecpient 
dearths and famine.s 3 but from soil and climate tliey are y)eeuliarly 
suited for the pt;o(]uctioii of a cheap and anqile sujiply of salt, the 
very commodity which the former country st.-inds so much in need 
of. Bveii luuhn* the present restricted s^.stem, they furnish yearly 
to Bengal alxnit 2(i,()0() tons. The shipping at present engaged in 
carrying this .‘'alt to Bengal, and grain to the Coromandel coast, 
amonnling to .several liundveds^ are almost exclusively native vessels, 
of such wretched construction and outlit, that thVy can make but a 
single vovage a tear. Iri»'i free trade, England will no doubt supply 
ti great deal of the salt required <n the Bengal provinces j and her 
shqqnY'i^’ vvill^j; all events, ])artioipate in the coasting trade of 
’’Lcdi'* as connected with this branch of trade. From this slight 
sketch, to the accuracy of which there are thousands to testify, the 
reader may judge of the extent of the injury to fair commerce, and 
the interests, comforts, and happiness of the native inhabitants, 
wdiich is iuHicted by the monopol)^ and the exclusion of European 
commerce and settlement.* Let him imagine the Legislature of 


‘ British-born subjects arc, by the existing laws, expressly excluded 
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this country coniiiiing* the manufacture of salt, for the whole con- 
sumption of the United Kingdom, to a few miles of damp, rainy, 
and unheiiltliy coast, where it would he crmducted to the greatest 
possible disadvantage, and to the exclusion, exi ept in driblets, of 
the produce of other portions of the United Kingdom, wliere it 
could be produced at a sixth or an eighth part of the cost 3 let him 
imagine nearly a total exclusion of foreign will, retpiired in curing* 
tish and meat 3 let him imagine a monopoly, by the (ioverijiiient, 
of the whole consum}'tij,u of the kingdom, which shall enhance the 
first cost four, five, six, or se\ enfold 3 let him imagine tlie best 
portion of the capital, shipping, and enterprise of the country ox- 
clndedfrom the trade in salt, and still he will have but a 't ery inade- 
tpiate and imperfect notion of the injuries iiillk tcd by the Indian 
salt monopoly.’ 

To this succeeds an aecfiuntof the. cinnamon monopoly at Ueylon, 
which is the work of the King’s Uov eminent, \n imitation of the 
Dutch and Engli'=^h East India Company. — when the author thus 
proceeds : 

^ Every accessible portion of India h:i,s been materially benefited 
by the inllux of British <‘e[jital, inadequate as it still Thus, the 
whole expoit and import trade of Calcutta, in the last year of the 
Bast India ('ompany s monopoly, \va^ (>,l)l 1 on the 

average of the first seven year" of free irade, e\ory article of export 
or import liuving greatly fallen in price 3 still tlie trade rose to 
1 1 ,J r>H,ws!)/. ()ur whole trade in the straits of Malacca, in 1814, 
was short of a million sterling. At present it ionsiderably execeds 
1 , 000 , 000 /. I’he tr.'ide of Bombay audits dependencies has, in like 
manner, sustained a vast increase ; so ha?^ that of ( hina, although 
not in our iiands. Jn IS 12 , (we do not ipioie the immediately siib- 
^cquenl years, because the American trade was interrupted by war,) 
the whole import trade of the Americans into Chiiffl amounted to 

13*2,810 Spanish dollars. In IS'25, it had risen to 7,778,301 
S[>anish dollars. 

‘ These are but a few of the facts which might easily he adduced 

irualidatt; the statements made by the East India Conqiany and 
tbeir friends, but twelve short years bftek. Had the Legislature, or 
rather the nation, listened to these predictions, tlie couiiiicrce of the 
country w^ould, at this moment, (reojvoning only' the direct intercourse 
between (ireat liritain and India,) hav*e been full per 

annum less than it actually is. The Indian conutferce, in a word 
would have been carried on, on the same drowsy principles iiSTlor 
the last two centuries 3 and it would have been unprofitable to every 
one concerned in it, except the few who enjoyed the patronage which 
^qirang out of its abuses. . 

from the salt trade. Now and then an English ship is granted the 
favour of importing it, at a low freight, for and 011 account of the mono* 
poly— and tms is the only exception.^ 
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Free Settlement of EngUahmen, 

^ It is in vain to expect that either tin* agriculture or trade to India 
can ever become of the vastness and importance of which they are 
both susceptible, until improved and extended by the unlimited and 
unshackled application of British eapiUil and intelligence. Tn re- 
spect to agriculture especially, the free settlement of Englishmen is 
loudly called for, as a measure, not only of exjiediency, but of real 
necessity. The whole productions ot Indian husbandry, that are 
abandoned to the exclusive management of Ihc Natives, through the 
restraints and penalties of the mono])oly, are inferior to the similar 
productions of every other tropical country j they arc not only in- 
ferior to file productions of Britibli colonial Indnstr/, but to those 
of French, Dutch, Spanish — even to those of Portuguese industry : 
they arc in every case also inferior to the corresponding produc- 
tions of (’hinese industry. To what is this to be ascribed but to 
the slovenliness and ignorance of a semi-barbarous people ? 'I'ho 
whole is a mere aflair of civilisation ; and, in so far as the Hindoos 
arc inferior to Europeans and to C’hinesc in real skill and intelligence, 
so must be the productions of their tigricultural, their manufacturing, 
or their any kind of useful industry.’ 

A Tabular Statement follows this, showing the inferiority of cer- 
tain articles produced under the monopoly sy stein in the East, com- 
pared with the same articles produced under an ojien system of 
free competition in the West 5 after which the author wry naturally 
asks : 

r 

Soil and Climatr of India, 

* What, but the exclusion of European settlement, hinders, in our 
Indian dominions, the extensive culture of the peculiar productions 
of America, and even of China? 'J'lie indigenous products of India 
have been tramferred to America, and there, under the direction of 
European skill, they far surpass in goodness and ijuantily those of 
their original country : — ^witness the sugar-cane, the f‘otton-pl:int, 
cotFee, rice, and cten indigo, until, in its native country, the produc- 
tion of this last fell into the hands of Europeans. Have the Indians 
retaliated upon, the Americcui colonists ? WJiere is our Indian 
annatto, our Indian cocoa, our Indian vanilla ? Indian cochineal is 
of about onc-sixth p\irt the value of that of Mexico ; Indian tobacco 
is certainly not of one-third the? value, in any case, of the produce 
of Vfrgilhh; Mckiiyland, or Cuba, India is in a similar predicament 
’'*'in-’-iCgard to China: situated close to that country, in daily inter- 
' course with it, receiving yearly into our settlements, hundreds, or 
thousands of emigrants from thence, and possessing the same soils, 
climates, and physical aspects, as the most favoured of the tea pro- 
vinces of that eni^ire, not one pound of tea has ever been grown in 
our Indian possessions. Not one attempt has been made to rear 
this valuable plantlj while such eflfor ts have been frequent in distant 
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and uncongenial European ccdon’u'.s.^* Silk iiilords another example 
of the pernicious tendency of oiir policy : ' before the manufacture 
was coininenced under the European (lov eminent, Indian silk was a 
rude commodity, wholly unlit for exportation. W hat is still manufac- 
tured by the Natives of the country is a very inferior commodity 3 
nay, what is manufactured under the direction of the monopoly is 
considerably inferior to the produce of free industry in Chiiuu 

A. gifinenl.'i stated and ansiccred. 

^ It is our business now to show, that the settlement of India by 
liritisli subjects would not only be useful in a commercial point of 
A few, but that, as a measure of general priliey, it is not only safe hut 
expedient — nay, absolutely necessary toward the security and main- 
tenance of our Indian jiovver. 

' 'fhe following are the arguments whic h, at# various times, haA'c 
bei'U adduced against, the policy of European settlement: — 

‘ 'The Hindoos are a peeiillar and timid race; and, if J'htropeaiis 
were permitted to hold lands, they would soon dispossess the Native 
inhabifants. 

‘ If Europeans were permitted to settle, their oftoncos against 
Native usages and Inslitulions would vlisgust the inhabitants of the 
( ouniry, who AAould rebel, and expel us from India. 

‘ If Europeans were to settle in India, tbey would soon colonise 
the country ; and (Jroat Britain would lose her Indian posses- 
sions, in th(' exact same manner in which she lost her American 
(‘ohniies. ^ 

^ If we civflise the Hindoos, or, in other words, if we govern them 
Avcll, they will become enlightened, rebel against us, expel us from 
the country, and establish a Native (lovernmcntar ^ 

Mohammedan Itulers over the Hindoos. 

One would expect, from the assertions of the advocates of rcstrie- 
tion, that such relations as subsist betw'een the people of •India and 
ourselv es had no pArallel in the history of the world. 'J'hcre are, 
however, many cases exactly similar in ev'iry essential point, and wc 
shall advert to a few of them. TIic j\]lohaimnedcins of Persia and 
'i'artary kept these same Hindoos in subjection fo^jftji ntu- 
ries. They were rude, they were intolerant, they persecutg? 
conscience’ sake. They were, at first at least, necessarily ignorant 

* ‘ The tea plant {rrows wild all lliroujrh Kemaoon, but^ cannot he 
made use of, from an emetic, quality which it possesses. This might, 
perhaps, be removed by cultivation 3 hut the experiment has never been 
tried. For the cultivation of tea, 1 should apprehenffi both the soil, hilly 
surface, and climate of Kemaoon, in all which it resembles the ten pro- 
vinces of China, extremely favourable.'— NvOcr, voL i. p. 613. 

Oriental Herald, F'ol. 17. • 2 E 
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,of the langua^e^ manners, and habits of the aboriginal inhabitants 5 
and, when tlioy became actjuainied with them, it was only to treat 
them with derision or contempt. They altered the whole laws of 
the kingdom : they imposed Mohamniedaii institutions, and a Mo- 
hammedan language. Yet, with all this, there wore few insurrections 
against their authority, and, in the alcove long period of seven cen- 
turies, pot one successful case ofrelxdlion. One race of Mohamme- 
dans, and one dynasty, succeeded to anotluT^racc', and another dy- 
nasty, in the dominion of India. The patient and docile Hindoos 
quietly looked on and j)«iid their homage and Ihcii* taxes to t?ach 
successive (jonqueror. In a w'ord, they submitted to braver and 
more civilised races than themselves, which was in the natural 
order of things. The Moliammedaiis were not piudubitcd from oc- 
cujjying the soil, lliey, in fact, became possessed of extensive 
estates in land tbrougliout the (‘ountry, but the Hindoos were not, 
in consequence, dispossessed. The Moslems constitute at pre-.cnt, 
through emigration or conversion, full one-seventh part of the 
whole population ; that is, they amount to. ])erhaps, fifteen millions 
of settlers. IStill the Hindoos held, after so many (‘cntnries of rude 
dominion, by far llie larger portion of the land, down to the moment 
when we ourselves became possessed of the sovert'ignty of the 
country. This is rather a strong case. It may be rationally asked, 
will one of the most civilised and humane of the nations of Europe, 
in a civilised age, act a worse, or a weaker, part than the serni-bar- 
barians of Persia and Tartary, iti a v ery barbarous one ? 

Tartar Dominion of China, 

* Other examples, how’ever, may be given, of doiijinion main- 
tained by foreign conquerors, for a succession of ages, without 
revolt, rebellion^ or expulsion of the conquerors, there being neither 
prohibition to tlu!; conquerors to own land, or colonise in any other 
manner whatsoever. One of the most remarkable of these, is the 
dominion exercised b\ the present race of Tartars over the vast em- 
pire of China, containing double the area, and near twdcc the popula- 
tion, of our East Indian dominions. If the circumstances of this 
don^inion be coftsidered, it wMl be found a inifch more wonderful 
event than even the cstabl’shment of our own extraordinary em])ire. 
A mere tribe of shepherds, hping nothing but their good swords to 
rely the conquest of the greatest and most civilised 

• .'e^ipjre in the East, in a far sliorter time than was taken in the for- 
mation of our eastern dominion, and they liave kept peaceable pos- 
session for 1G7 years. They govern that empire a])parently 
without any extraordinary difliculty, and with as few^ insurrections 
as can well be expected in an over-peopled country. They go 
a little farther tl},an we do 5 maintaining the military power, they 
surrender the civil into the hands of the Native inhabitants : we are 
not quite so generous 5 we seize the whole military and the whole 
civil power, to the entire exclusion of the conquered : we take the 
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most effectual means to exclude capital from tlie country, as well aS' 
to withhold from the Hindoos the example of morals, industry, arts, 
and science 5 and we end, by pronouncing* such a form of adminis- 
tration the most acceptable, popular, and appropriate, \vl\i(:h human 
wisdom could devise for the gov^ernment of eighty or ninety millions 
of people, fifteen thousand miles distant from the power that essen- 
tially rules them. AVliat figure would the eoiKjuerors of JL’hiua 
have made in rnaintainiyg their dominion, had they eonteiitcd tliem- 
sclves with sending an army of some forty thousand men, wdth a 
few civil funclionaries, from the wilds of 'rnrtary, in the rigid ex- 
clusion of the settlement and colonisation of the rest of their couu- 
Irymen? The* Chinese, united and intelligent far beyond the 
inhabitants of Hindoostan, would not have endured the experimenc; 
utid, fortunately for the Manehou Tartars, they had no East India 
Company to persuade them into such a blunder. 

Uoman Dominion over JirUaiii. 

^ Onr o\vJi counti*} atrord*^ remarkable examples of a pcac eJul sub- 
mission to foreign coiuiuerors. 'J'he KouiaiivS (the relative states of 
''^oc'iety in itie w(jrJd being considered) w'»a*e, when they Lontjuored 
Britain, «<ubstantially as distant from it as we are now from India 
}ct they subjected tlio ancient Uriluns — a people more brave, more 
imtractablo, ^ more untameablc tlian the Hindoos — occupying a 
eulintry less aeeessihlo to invasion and coiujuest, and, imposing* 
upon theui their language, laws, and institutions, held them in 
peaceful subjeeiion for between three and four centuries. There 
was no prohibition to Homan subjects to settle, to colonise, ol, in a 
word, to iiutVcAc the Natives by their capital, tlicir industry, c)r 
their example, 'fhe stal)jlity of the liouian dominion appiuirs to 
hav'- been eoniiruied by a ])olicy the very reverse this, llumc, 
.s[>eaUing of Agrieola, the ablest and the wisest of the coiupicrors of 
-lirilain, eulogises him in the following strain, for doing that which 
a company of mereliaiits imagine must ruin us : — " He introduced 
law and civility among the Britons, taught them to desire and raise 
all the convcnieiiccs.of life, recoiicilcd#them to the IJornaii language 
and manners, instructed them in letters and science, and employed 
every cxiiedient to render those chains w^ftich he had forged both 
easy and agreeable to them. 'J'he* iiihftbitants, havingexpmjjjieod 
how unequal their owai force was to resist that^of ' flT^ltbmnns, 
acquiesced in the dominion of their masters, and were graduaHy ‘Tfi> 
corporated in that mighty empire.” 

‘ The i>eople of the East are, and have, in all ages, been, more 
jiussivc and pusillanimous than the people of the West. The dark« 
coloured races are more passive than any of the fairer races of men. 
"f he Homan dominion over the more manly and /rcer nations of the 
AV\\st, scarcely lasted six hundred years 5 over the timid and sub- 
servient nations of the East, it lasted one thousand years longer ; 

2B2 
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, such a jTOspoct as this ou^ht to satisfy our thirst for Oriental 
dominion. 

Effects of Free Settlement. 

*■ Let us ap[)roaeh, however, a little nearer to the examination of 
tile assertion, that, if the free .settlement of Englishmen were 
jiennitted, they would dispossess the Natives of tlieir lands, and 
thus Veduce them to the condition of helots. The only spots 
within our immense dominions, in which Eiij^iishmeu are permitted 
to hold lands, are the towns of Calcutta, Madras, IJornbay, Prince of 
Wales’s Island, Singapore, and Malacca. 'J'herc they hold lands, 
generally o\i the same conditions and under the sr.mc laws with 
the Natives. These are the only spots in which English capital can 
be invested in the soil 5 wiiereas Native capital has the range of 
6't)0,0()0 square miles. It might he expected, then, that, under 
thc.se circum.stanccs^ Europeans w^ould be tlie holders of the greater 
j)ortioii of the landed property in such settlements : the very reverse 
is llie case. The Indians are the holders of all the Native buildings 
in Calcutta, of all the public markets, and of the majority of the 
house.s built by or for Europeans. This is still more remarkably 
the case at ]Madra.s. At llombay, the greater portion of the landed 
property of the island is owned by the Persees. At Prince of 
Wales’s Island, Malacca, and Singapore, the Chinese and Natives of 
Malabar share at least c(iually with Europeans in the^ property of 
the soil. If any one be ousted in these eases, it is ufjt the Nativfis, 
but the Europeans, 'J’hcre*is no one ousted, however, nor will 
there bo, wliere laws are duly administered, and where industry, <‘n- 
terprisc, and capital, arc sutl'ered to follow their natural and bene- 
ficial direction. ' 

Indigo Plauiers. 

^ lint, in reality, the limited expc riinent.s which have been made, 
show, that, in whatever’ part of India a few Europeans have estab- 
lished themsoh cs, their jnescnce has been produ<*tive of un- 
ininglcd good. In the single article of indigo, their .skill has 
created aq^roperty to the yearly value of two millions sterling, an 
effectual additioh to the real \?ealth and resources of this country, 
greater than it can rationally be proved the East India Company 
has produced in two wdio^p conturies. The introduction of the 
indi^iW;?«l{V«e^into a district is notoriously the precursor of order, 
■''^tosiiSUiuiUity, and satislaction : W'ealth is diffused through it ; and the 
public burthens, levied before with dilliculty, and often only with 
the aid of a military force, are punctually discharged. E\en the 
advocates of the system of rc.striction are obliged to confess this 
beneficial result. W'e luive not time for much (piotation, and, 
therefore, we .sluill content ourselves with one stnwig case. Mr. St, 
(ieorge lueker, ailirector of the East India Company, formerly a 
Commissioner of Land Revenue in Bengal, and principal Secretary in 
the same depart meiit, tells iis, in nearly a.s many words, when 
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(Icr-cribin/^ tbo inequality of a'^sessment to the lanrl-tax, that, in s 
]j:irti< ular estate, the introduction of the eulti\ation of iudip;o alone 
^^iil bo. sulTioicnt “ to dou])le the value of tbe produce.” A country, 
of whicli tbe ])r()dLue of the soil is doubled by the inlroduetion ot 
one single article of cultivation and njanufaeture, cannot, it ought 
rationally to be supposed, be much ir.jurcd iu any other \vay by 
those wlio confer this boon upon it. 

Danger of English Eeiilers* 

' Danger to the st:?bility of our Indian empire Mas one of the 
points most perscvedugly laboured by the East India ('ouipany iu 
the discussions whicli led to the renewal of their last charter. It 
was one of fhe leading t|uestions wdiieh their counsel put to the 
cloud of v.ilncs.'>'cs which they brought to the bar of the lIou.se of 
('oiiiinons — the. same witnesses who conhdently predicted the total 
impossibility of extending free trade. I'hc answers were always 
prom])t,and the a-ssertion broad and un<inalilied* — that there was the 
utmost danger to be apprehended from the settlement of English- 
men. W'heri challenged to adduce examples, not one capable of 
bearing exaiiiinalion could l)e brought forward by these willing 
witnesses. One of the most inUiligent of tlunu adduced the case of 
ail Europo.in sulller as one in point, lie, the witness, luid, in tlie ex- 
ercise of hi', public dul} , given ttc‘ said sultlcr permission to live in the 
unoccupied hoii.^'Oef an abscii Native; tlie Xativc returned, and tbe 
snitler refused to quit the hou^e at Ms reipiisition, and without the 
siiecitie antlunity of the ])er^oIl fnnu whom he derived his permis- 
sion, wiiich appeared reasonable enough. It turned out, tiiai the 
.'Uttler in question, hcAvevcr heinous iiis otfence. wms not. a ibilisli- 
honi subject, but a Dane, — one, in short, of the most orderly 
creatures ot the European race. “ Jiad lie been an Englishman.’* 
continued the witness in his cvidoiiee, “ he would most proliably 
liave kicked out tile owner, for jnvsuming to iiKlfest an English- 
man in his castle, and it would have .reijuinnl a suit at law 
to eject liiiii ! ” Here wi»s evidence on which to legislate for an 
empire ! 

' The two cases above alluded to arc the only exanqiJcs of the 
evil con.sequenccs df settlement and Ajlonis.itionw’lfich were brought 
forward by the East India Company di*ring a discussion of tlirce 
years* continuance. In reference to tlyimi, iMr. Courtenay, the tluui 
and present Secretary to the Hoard of Control, statetl,,^ii^i«fplacc 
iu Parliament, that the examples adduced ainoiuiTcd to such 
as could not be listened to with common patience. Even the late 
Lord Londonderry became for a moment a kind of pliilosophcr, and 
c\en a political economist, declaring that the apprehension of colo- 
nisation in India was purely “ chimerical.” 

Tranquxllily of Settled Provinces.* 

* Those portions of our dominions iu India in which the greatest 
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nimibor of European settlers exists are invariably found to be the 
most orderly, tranquil, wealthy, and prosperous. Those in which 
they are carefully excluded arc not only the poorest, but the most 
subject to insurrection. The acts of the Government and their ser- 
vants have occasioned a good many tumults, a good many insurrec- 
tions, and a good many military mutinies 5 but the advocates of 
restriction have, never ventured <0 assert, that a merchant or trader 
has been implicated in any act of public disorder. The mutiny and 
massa(?re at Vellore were produced I)y the impertinent and ill-judged 
interference of the jmblic ofticers of Government with the dress and 
pay of the troops. The tumult at Benares was produced by an at- 
tempt to impose an unpopular tax. The more serious iusurrectiofi 
in Eohilcund was ])roduced by the same cause. Th^i mutiny of the 
Native troops at Barrackpore, and the massacre which followed it, 
were notoriou.sly occasioned by the Government, or its oHiccrs, re- 
fusing to listen to some palpable, and afterwards acknowledged and 
redressed, grievanee*^. No private individual, black or white, had 
any share in tlie transaclioii. The general rising of the {irovinee of 
Cuttack, which took the Calcutta authorities by surprise, was pro- 
duced by the misconduct of a public oilicer. There was not a mer- 
chant or trader in this extensive but poor province at whose door 
the blame might belaid. One example, on the great scale, may be 
added: the arbitrary and unjust conduct of Warren Ilasliijgs, and 
the violence which he offered to Native prejudices, threw the great 
and populous province of Benares into a state of general insurrection, 
which nothing could quell but a large aruvy. This was the much- 
admired Governor of the East India Company ; a man of undoubted 
talent, ^versed in the languages, manners, and institutions of the 
NativCvS of India, and who was brought uj» in 181 .S, bofo/’e the House 
of Commons, to give e^ idence touching the impossibility of extend- 
ing the commercial intercourse of Great Ilritain with India, tlie 
danger of violating Native usages^ the excellence <jf the existing 
order of things, and other matters equally true and edifying. 

Alleged Danger of Profligate Adventurers. 

^ The advocates of restriction have urged that free settlement will 
give rise to a dangerous influ:!J of needy and prOlligate Jidventurers, 
How are needy and profligjFitc adventurers to pay for a passage across 
half the globe ? Do' needy and prolligate adventurers undertake a 
voyagi^-ttE^^iiJar expense to New ISouth Wales, where room and 
— are more suitable ? Needy and profligate adventurers go 
to the latter country with the assistance of the state : they could 
only find their way to India with similar assistance, which, it is to 
be hoped, the stale W'ill never grant* In fact, the existing restric- 
tions are answerable for any disproportion of v exceptionable persons 
wbicli may nov^: exist in the European population of India j and, 
after all, the number is very trifling. Men of character, in general, 
are unwilling to infringe the existing laws, bad as they are^ men 
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of indifferent character infringe them without scruple 5 and the worst 
class of Europeans in India are, in lirct, runaways from the East 
India Company's own ships, notorious among British shipping for 
the Ixidness of their crews, — men that, but for this channel, could 
never find (heir way to India at all, or who, if they did, W'ould, in a 
free intercourse, constitute but a trifling fractiem of the whole. In 
reality, from the very nature of things, the free adventurers to India 
would of necessity l)0 composed of tlie most ros))ectablc emigrants 
tljat ever (putted one shore for another. I'lie length of theWoyage 
— the state of society ^n India— the character of the climate?, w^ould 
inevitably preclude the resort of such emigrants as were not pos- 
sessed of what India stands so egregiously in need of, — capital, 
talent, actpiirCmcnt, integrity, and enterprise. 

Colonisation laj Chinese, 

' The only Ihing like ('olonisalion wdiieh we see ])as,sing before 
our eyes in tlu? Kast, is that of the Chinese, lii the thinly-peopled 
coutUrics in the neighhouvluxxl of (heir own. There are about one 
hundred thousand of tlieni in the Duteli, JSpanish, and British posses- 
sions, and, perhaj^s, little fewer than a million in Siam ancl other 
adjacent cfUuUrios. 'J'his, however, is a very unfavourable experi- 
ment. ^ for, by the laws of China, the men cannot be acTom]»anied 
by (heir families. Had not tlui emigration of women been forbidden, 
we should, by tliis time, piobably, base seen the half-desert coun- 
tries in (piVsiion peo])led from the swarming inluibitants of that 
empire. TInfii\ ourahlt; a.s are lh(' eiveumstanees under which this 
Chinese emigration takes place, it is mstruelive to remark, that to 
it we o\ve more than half the prosperity of all the countries which 
it has takciv fdaee. — sucli is the etlieacy of a little infusion of civili- 
sation in semi-lKirliarou'> communities, tn the countries in (juestion, 
the Cliincsc colonisl.s geiicraliy carry on their wliole. foreign trade. 
I'hcy mine and ‘'inelt their metals, and they manumeture their whole 
sugar. In short, the most prominent bilinchcs of their industry 
would ha\'e no existt'uce but for these useful auxiliaries. 

pad Governnieni (^' the English,^ 

‘ The Hindoos, instead of being a peojdc diflicultof management, 
arc, in reality, of all the cfjiupiered pt*ople that ever existed, the 
most easy. Had they been otherwise, the barbarians of y^iyaa and 
Tartary could not have held them in subjection ffor sevVn centurie^?,. 
^ nor could the commercial and exclusive (iovernmont of the East 
India Company have lasted for a single day. Tlie administration 
of the East India (^ompaiiy is, in itself^ a proof witli how little go- 
vernment — with how imperfect a Govormiient — the Hindcjos may 
bo kept in subj(?ction. The administration of India, as it is now 
constituted, disclaims all support derived from^hemflucnce or public 
opinion of Englishmen. It creates in its own hands enormous and 
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, pernicious monopolies 3 it refuses to grant, or is incapable of be- 
stowing, an adequate administration of justice ; it denies to the 
■^people all share in their own government ; it places all power in 
the hands of a sjunQ party, or faction, of its own countrymen ; it rules 
the country by an army of about 280,000 men, chiefly levied from a 
disfranchised and insulted population 3 and, finally, the spirit and 
tendency of its constitution is, to leave, to the precarious guardianship 
of about thirty thousand Europeans, the sovereignty or dominion 
over aft empire of one hundred millions of people. This is a real 
trial of the docility of the l-lindo4»s 5 such a trial of men*s temper 
and forbearance as was never made before in any age or climate : a 
scheme, the object of which must appear, to any rational and im- 
partial obsefver, as little better than an experiment to ascertain the 
^ extent of the danger and jeopardy to which a people, in the wantoii- 
ness of selfishness and error, may hazard a vast arid costly acejui- 
sition. 

lAirophan Settlers in the Philippines. 

' From the confidence with whicli the arguments against Euro- 
pean settlement in fudia have been urged, one might be almf)st 
tempted to believe that experience was all on the side of the advo- 
cates of restriction 3 yet it will be found that this ])rctended expe- 
rience is nothing better than an idle and interested hypotlicsis, the 
real experience being all on the other side : a few examples may 
be adduced. The free settlement of Europeans has been acted 
upon ill the Philippine Islands for about four centuries, among a 
fiir less liospitable race than tlfc IlindiJos, It is not enough to say, 
in this case, that the practice lias been safe (mly3 the Spanish do- 
minion *couJcl neither liavo been ostablhliod nor maintained without 
it 5 the European settlers not only preserve tlie country from insur- 
rection, but protect it from foreign aggression. It is their union 
and amalgamaticii: wiili the >Jatives of the country wliicli has ju'o- 
served the dominion of tlip Philippines to Spain, even in her present 
state of colonial weakness. 

Settlers in Java. 

* In the larger* portion of t^e great island ot Java, European 
settlement has been tolerwted for about two centuries, and Dutch 
colonists hold great and exteusivc^ landed possessions. This is just 
the paTt?*T»f'^fe<wsla^d wliere there has never been any insurrection. 
■" OiiOl ie; other hand, insurrections and formidable rebellions have been 
frcijuent in those portions of the country where European colonisa- 
tion has been forbidden by law 3 nay, more, it is matter of notoriety, 
that the arbitrary expulsion of European settlers holding leases of 
land from which tlic Native proprietors were deriving signal advan- 
tage in that interdicted jiortion, was one great cause of the present 
yuinous war in the island. 
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Settlers in Ceylon. 

* The same principle has been acted on in Ceylon, with its Hindoo, 
its Mohammedan, and its Cingalese population. When we received 
over the Government from the Dutch, eight out of the twelve mem- 
bers of the Council of Government were colonial landholders, men bred 
and born in the country- No sooner did the administration fall 
into the hands of the East India Company, than the danger of co- 
lonisation was again conjured up, and the usual prohibition duly 
ensicted. His Majesj^/'s (Government, in humble imitation, con- 
tinued it for a short period, but, seemingly ashamed of such a piece 
of folly, took off this prohibition in 1810 , and still more completely 
in 181 * 2 , as wjll be seen by the public proclamations in^the Appen- 
dix. Some years after this, a formidable insurrection took place in 
tlic ("andian provinces, where there were no European colonists 3 if 
there had, most j)robably there w^ould have been no insurrection 5 
or, at all events, that ini;urrcction would not have come upon the 
tioverninent as it did, surprised and unprepartfd. 

Education of the Hindoos. 

^ The fourth assertion of the abettors of restriction is — that, if we 
civilise the Hindoos, they will become enlightened, expel us the 
country, and establish a Native (iovernment. This apprehensiou 
is rather Turkish 3 but we must reply to it. If the Hindoos are to be 
arrested in their progress to civilisation, and kept for ever in their 
present state of superstition, feebleness, and debasement, the exist- 
ing form of goNornment Vvill no dgubt answer the purpose well 
enough. But it is our duty to improve the Hindoos, let the conse- 
quences be what they may. We are of opinion that these conse- 
quences win be auspicious, and tend to increase the mass of human 
happiness, as tvell as to strengthen and (‘onlinn our dominion. It 
lU'vcr occurred to us to improve the conditon of the Hindoos until 
181 ,‘f, although w e then had exercised dominion over them for half 
a century. What we then did was but small, and did not origi- 
nate with the rulers of the country, but wdth private individuals. 
Out of a revenue of sixteen millions sterling, the East India Com- 
l)any set aside ten thousand pounds a-ycar, as the slatutcj facetiously 
v.e suppose, expresses it, for the revival and ifhprovcincnt of li- 
terature, and the encouragement of tluf learned Natives of India, 
and for the introduction and pcomption of a knowledge of the 
sciences.*’ (!)ur Indian subjects at the time jvere^^jltoutd fifty 
millions in number. The sum allotted, then, liy the boun^ of 4 hc 
State for the encouragement of literature, ancient and modern, the 
encouragement of men of learning, and the. promotion of science, 
out of a revenue of sixteen millions, w^as at the moderate rate of the 
tithe of a farthing per hea4 1 ! 

^ It was not until eight years thereafter, however, that a si^Ie 
step was taken to appropriate even this paltry sum to its dcstina- 
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tion :* the Local Government appears to have been shamed into 
doing something- about the year 1821, in consequence of,, the extra** 
ordinary progress made by the Christian missionaries, and other 
pious and benevolent individuals. A few years earlier, the Govern- 
ment not only did not encourage useful education, but even made 
efforts to put it down, 'fhe Serampore missionaries, whose labours 
have been since acknowledged to have proved so useful and so safe, 
were obliged, in order to escap<‘ banishment, to fly for protection to 
a forei(^;n settlement, where they .still continue to flourish. The 
British Government even went the length ef demanding the sur- 
render of their persons ; but the Foreign Governor had the sense, 
humanity, and firmness, to decline compliance. 

' The Indmn Government, wdiilc it seemed to hdvc proscribed 
Suropcan education, had from an early period given a certain en- 
couragement to y\siatie literature. I'hcre has, for example, been 
long a Moliammedan and a Hindoo college at Calcutta, in which the 
Arabic and Sanscrit* languages are taught, together with what is 
most absurdly termed Philosophy. The laws of the Mohammedans, 
the most intolerant bigots of all Asia, are administered in our courts 
of justice. Persian, the language of the bigots in (lucstiou, under- 
stood neither by the people nor by their rulers — equally foreign to 
both parties — is preferred to English, as the language of the cemrts 
pf law, of the public accounts, and of diplomacy. The Mohamme- 
dans, like all other compierors of ancient or modern time*^, imposed 
their own laws and their own langufige on the conquered people. 
To establish our power, w^e pursue the very opposite course. One 
might almost suppose that tli6 real intention of such ])atronagc to 
dead and foreign barbarous dialects, to the exclusion of our own 
language, was to keep all parties, not only in utter ignorqnce of each 
other, but in ignorance of every thing, which an uncivilised might 
learn from a civilised people— of all that might tend to improve the 
character or happiness of our subjects. By such a course of con- 
duct, we make a mystery pf Government — we convert it into a craft. 
Shall we not in this particular appear, to impartial observers, as 
behaving more like the wily priesthood of some ugly superstition, 
which wrags its dogmas in a recondite language, the better to se- 
cure its power and pretensions, •than the cnlighteited coiKjuerors of 
a g;roat country ? Let us^ bring the matter a little nearer to our 
doors, that the folly and absurdity^ of our proceedings may appear 
in theii;, ju st co lours. Suppose the Russians were to have wrested 
Greece fronJTRe l\irks, and annexed it to their own dominions, 
would flicy not be considered absolute cliildrcu, if they adopted the 
barbarous dialect of the Turks in their courts of law, their fiscal 
administration, and their diplomacy, to the exclusion of the Russian 
or the modern Greek language ? This is exactly the policy we 
have pursued. The cases arc precisely parallel. 

‘ No assertion is wore frequent with the advocates of restriction^ 
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than that the Hindoos arc a people nnchaitgcable in their man- , 
iiers andf Opinions^ and having a strong repugnance to all that is 
foreign — to every thing like change, necessarily including every 
thing like improvement. The late Sir Thomas Munro expressed 
this opinion in the most unqualified manner in his evidence at 
the bar of the House of Commons in 1813. Nothing can be 
more natural than that such an o})inion should be entertained 
by a few solitary Europeans, living amongst millions of Hindoos, 
or of any other people whatever. All advance in civilisation 
is slow and almost iiifperccptible ; and no wonder that an isolated 
observer, however great his natural acuteness, seeing the Hindoos 
subjccicd to no material cause of change, shoukl be ready to 
pronounce thfeir manners and character immutable. 'Sir Thoiuas 
Munro’s observation applied to twelve millions of Indians, among 
w'hom there were, exclusive of civil and military servants, certainly 
not a hundred free settlers. As long as we take the- utmost 
pains to cxelude all causes of change and improvement, no doubt 
there will be neither change nor improvement. Admit these causes, 
and the Hindoos are neither unalterable nor unimprovable. Every 
where they improved the government, the laws, the tirts, and 
even the literature of the country. We are compelled at length, 
Imwever reluctantly, to abandon our extravagant and fanciful no- 
tions of ancient lliudoo civilisation, and to come to the rational 
conclusion, that the Hindoos were always inferior to their con- 
querors : tthese comjucrors effeeted all, in improving them, that was 
within the scope of their ability j but still, as they were not a very 
])owcrful or a very civilised people themselves, they arc far indeed 
from heving eUected what it is in our j)ower to accomplish. 

‘ 'J'‘hc great majority of British sojourners in India are in the 
Bengal provinces, and a vast majority of these within the compara- 
tively narrow limits of the town of Calcutta : the whole number of 
such sojourners docs not exceed three thousand ^persons, of which 
we compute that about two-thirds arc inhabitants of Calcutta 5 the 
remaining third, dispersed and powerless, is scattered over the 
nearly 6*00,000 square miles beyond its limits. It is, therefore, in 
the European towns alone, and especially in Calcutta^ that there 
exists any thing fike an efficient cadse for change tind improvement; 
and, considering the smallness of the means, change and improve- 
ment have, since the era of the frep trade, the short compass of 
thirteen years, been great and remarkable. ^ 

‘A few striking examples may be given. The Native inhabitants 
of Calcutta having been last year admitted to sit as petty jurymen 
in criminal eases, an official list of qualified persons was duly 
published r the qualification, in respect ^to education, was such a 
knowledge of the English language as should enable the party to 
follow the Judge in his charge, and, in point of property, an estate 
of the value of 5001. sterling, or payment o¥ a house-rent of 51, 
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per aninim. Persons possessing an estate of the value of ^OfiOOL 
were exempted from serving on common juries. The lists, admitted 
to be imperfect, showed eighty-four qualified Indians, of whohi no 
less than fifty-seven were men possessing an estate of 20,00()/. or 
upwards. 

‘’From this statement several most interesting and important 
deductions may be drawn. Not many years ago, even a miserable 
smattering of the English langugc was confined to a few profligate 
person’i^, whose interests brought them into immediate connection 
with Europeans for no good jairposes. have here persons 

representing property worth, at the lowest possible estimate, 
1,140,000/.^ possessing not only a Knowledge of the English lan- 
guage, but sufficient European education tf> enable them to compre- 
hend the charge of a Jirilish judge to a jury. Of the whole number 
of persons competent to serve on juries, more than sixty-seven in a 
hundred are of this wealthy class, showing i)retty clearly that it is 
the higher, and not* the lower, or even middling orders, that are 
most disposed to receive European education. In the list of Native 
jurors there is not to be found a single Mohammedan either 

of Hindoostan, Persia, or Arabia 5 the whole is composed of the 
alleged unchangeable Hindoos. Further, the great majority of these 
wealthy persons arc Brahmins, and all them men of high caste. 
The dilFercnt reception which the Jury Bill received at the commer- 
cial settlement of Calcutta, where there is much interc‘oursc with 
Europeans, and at the uncommercial settlement of Madras, where 
there is very little, ought not to be passed over. 'Fhc Natives of 
Madras held meetings, and declared that it was repugnant to their 
habits, institutions, religious prejudices, .and inclinations, to sit on 
juries. One might almost suppose, that the advocatc^f of restric- 
tion in Europe had been reading them a lesson. I'he Natives of 
Calcutta received the boon with satisfaction, afid st't about preparing 
petitions to ParlKiment, praying to be admitted to the privilege of 
sitting on grand, as w’elEas petty, juries ! 

^ The number of schools instituted at Calcutta and its vicinity, 
for the instruction of Natives in] English education, during the last 
few years, is extraordinary. In the town there are twenty private 
religious or benevolent institutions engaged, directly or indirectly, 
in the promotion of European education. In some of these. Natives 
of the highest rank and greatest wealth have associated themselves 
with Ituropwits. Five years ago, there were, in Calcutta or its 
iieighb()urhood, forty-three private schools, for the ihstruction of 
the Indians in English. As to disinclination to European laming, 
this is wholly out of the question. On the contrary, both the 
interests and the practical good sense of the Natives lead them to 
give it a decided preferenf e, notwithstanding some foolibh attempts 
made to restrain Uiem, by diverting their principal attention to the 
barren field of thei# own language, literature, and philosophy ! 
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Even the Hindoo religion seems to be giving way before the light 
of reason, and it is well it should ; for, iiidejjcndcrit of its spiritual 
eonse(]uences, the influence which this degrading superstition exer- 
cises over civil society is pernicious and deinonilising, fur beyond 
that of any other known form of worship. 

Bad Jdmlni&traiionof the Provinces. 

‘ English laws and institutions, at least such as are suitable and 
rational, arc ctpially pv^pular with the Hindoos, notwithstanding the 
pains taken, at one jK*riod, to convince the English ])iiblic to the coiu 
trary, and to make them believe that they were unalterably attached 
to tlicir own. • but this attachment has peopled flic towns of 

t^alcntta, jNIadras, and Eojiibav ? What but this partiality makes a 
real j)ropcrly in (lalciilia worth twenty years’ purchase, when in the 
provinces it is not worth live ? What but this makes .a Hindoo 
contented with an interest of five or six per c»jiit. for his money in 
Calcutta, when he might receive in the provinces twenty or twenty- 
four } Tho. Indians, in short, are thoroughly imbued with a just 
sense of the advantages of being considered Eritish subjects, and of 
living und(*r the protection of English law. When the Natives 
living within the pule of the English law, contrast their own pros- 
perity and security with the poverty, disorder, and anarchy of the 
provinces, how should they feel otherwise? What the state of law 
and police must be in the provinces, we shall briefly point out. Jus- 
tice is there administered by one hundred and fifty unprofessional 
Europeans, — in this number being included Judges as well as Ma- 
gistrates, assistants us well as chiefs. Judges of appellate as well as 
of primary iurisclictions. Limiting the jurisdiction of these persons 
to 500,000 square miles, and to 75,000,000 of inhabitants, it follows 
that each of tiic above unprofessional Europeans must administer 
justice and maintain police over an area of 3,2 (>(,> square miles, and 
over half a million of people, ignorant of jthc locality of live square 
miles of the area in question, not acciuainted with fifty persons out 
of the 500,000, and having at best hut a sorry acquaintance with 
the language, manners, or usiiges of any one man amongst so vast 
a multitude.* • ♦ • 

^ The only suitable and efficient m^ans of improving our con- 
quered subjectws — the only means by which one people ever con- 
ferred lasting and solid improvement upon another- 7 -is a free and 
unshackled intercourse between the two partie^f: AVill the stability 
of our dominion be impaired by the improvement of the Hindoos ? 
Poor and ignorant nations are always most liable to delusion, and 
most subject to insurrection > wealthy and intelligent ones the least 
so. Ill proportion, therefore, as the Hindoos become instructed, 

* ‘ ‘‘ You may rely on it, and I liope*the truth cnay not be learned in a 
more unpleasant manner, that the present system cannot f(o on.*'--^iR 
Edward Hyde East, I/ts Majesty's Chief Justice of Bengal, in his 
Letter to the Earl of Liverpool: 
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and are rescued from their present poverty, they will only be the 
more easy of management. This easy management, of course, vsup- 
poses the introduction of laws and institutions suitable to, and 
keeping pace with, their advancement in civilisation. 'I'hey cannot 
always be governed as mere helots ; nor would a nation of helots 
be worth the governing : they must be gradually, and as they im- 
prove, admitted to a share in their own administration. If this 
principle be prudently and liberally acted upon, we may maintain 
our Indian dominion for many centuries. Sooner or later, be our 
administration good or bud, and soonest unt[ncstionably in the latter 
case, wo mujst lose it 5 for a relation which separates the governors 
from the governed by a navigation C^f J5,<XM> miles, (the latter 
being to the former in the numerical propcirtion of five to one,) 
cannot be a \ery natural or a very useful connection to either party. 
In the moan while, such of the Hindoos as have partaken of Euro- 
pean education are ndt ambitious — they are a frugiil, and rather a 
mercenary people, with very little disposition to engage in polities. 
The newspaper of widest circulation in Calcutta, for example, has 
728 subscribers, of whom eight only are Natives : perhajis it would 
be overrating the whole Native readers of English newsjiapers in 
Calcutta to reckon them at fifty; and among the 1 ()(),()(K),(K )0 of 
people beyond its limits, there certainly are not one half this num- 
ber. The circulation of newspapers in the Indian languiiges Is also 
extremely limited. * 

‘ If the account which we Ivivc above given, of the predilection 
of the Hindoos and other Indians for our language, literature, useful 
institutvnis, and knowledge, be just, (and we ha \ e full reliance upon 
its being so,) every Indian who acquires an English cdacation be- 
comes, of necessity, a convert to what may be called our political 
opinions, and consequently an additional support to our dominion. 
Should the Natives abandon their own superstitions, (the matter is 
already in progress,) and 'adopt our religious opinions, this will be 
an additional tie. Their conversion, whether civil or religious, must 
necessarily be graduid, and will be the safer and more efficient for 
being so ; hut every convert of cither description will be an addi- 
tional stay to the support of our* dominion. Every conquest of this 
description, which we make in the province of ignorance and dis- 
satisfaction, will be a fresh tlcoessidn to our own strength. 

Efui and West Indian Commerce, 

• * We nave but a word or two to $dd on the comparative import- 
ance of East and W Indian commerce. Our sugar colonies in 
the \Vest Indies contain a population of about eight hundred thou- 
sand persons, the great majority of whom are slaves, themselves 
possessing no property, but in reiility the property of others. Our 
possessions in the East Indies contain eighty-three millions of in- 
habitants, and all that is included under the name of the East Indies, 
not less than three hundred millions, among whom the slaves are so 
few in number, and so little distinguished in colour or condition, 
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tlijit it would not be a very easy matter for a stranger, on the most 
t areful intjuiry, to detect tlioni. Under any tiling like equal freedom 
of intercourse, it would be a bold assertion, to insist that a coiiuiier- 
cial correspondence with eight hundred thousand persons, had their 
condition been favourable, instead of lieing miserable, should ever 
be ecpial in value, in usefulness, or in extent, to one with .‘i/'o, or 
e\'cn 100 times their number. It is very true, that, under an ancient 
and exploded system, which for folly and mischief on tin* gTca*t scale 
has no parallel in the ctimmcreial history of th(‘ world, the trade of 
a few slave islands of the West Indies was actually of greater ext»*nt 
than the commerce of all the East Indies put together. 'I’his is, 
however, no loliger the case j in the year IHH, the olhcial value of 
the exports to, and the imports from, the llritish West Indies was 
l.j, 6 44 , 447 /. j much of it, liowever, being a mere transit trade for 
JSouth American merchandise, originating in a state of war. In the 
same year, the ollicial value of the East IiAlia trade was only 
7,:iy4,7i)0/ , or less than one half. In 1S26*, the West India trade, 
ex[)ort and import, was I l,i‘i74,54."3/.., that of th(5 East Indi('s 
13,57^^,95*2/., the last now exc.eeding the first by ‘2, (M4 1,40*)/. 'Hus 
i^’, however, by no means the w^hole amount of the dilfcieiuaj in 
favour of the East Indies. East Indian staples are undervalued in 
the Custom-House returns, and West Indian overvalued. I’his, 
according to a very good authority, iiuikes a further dilVercnce of 
full two millions in favour of the East Indies, so that tlie. real excess 
of its trade bejond that of the West Indies was 4,001,40*)/. It is 
in the necessary order of things, and in the natural course of lunnau 
events, to expect that, when the trade of China is thrown onori to 
the nation, and European capital and enterprise are fairly cxert<*din 
the improvement of our lorritorial douiiiiions, the trade of the West 
will hardly bear the same jiroportion to that of the East Indies, 
whieh the foreign commerce of the Isle of Man ddl&s to that of the 
whole United Kingdom besides. Even in jts present state of re- 
straint and depression, the importance of the Indian trade becomes 
every year more and more obvious, and, unless, to our own injury, 
wc wantonly step forward to arrest its progress, will soon surpass 
all that was prcdictcxi of it in the celebfated propbccy*of Adam iSiriith. 
According to the returns fur 1827, fhe E^st Indian trade of Great 
Britain exceeded that of the whole {^orth of Europe, including Rus- 
sia, Sweden, Norway, Denmark, and tfie Netherlands, 991,779/. 
It exceeded the trade of all Germany by 2,7<>7 jS 03/. It exceeded 
the united trade of France, Portugal, Spain, Italy, Turkey, and the 
Levant, by 697,082/. It exceeded the trade oftiie United States, 
and of our owm colonies in North America, put together, by 707,053/. 
It exceeded the united trades of the foreign West, Brazil, ISlcxico, 
Columbia, Peru, Chili, and Buenos-Ayres, by no less jthan 6,25 1,463/, 
Finally, it exceeded our commerce with the new States of South 
America, so much wanted, by considerably more than a live-fold 
proportion/ 
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G R K E C E. 

‘ Possimt quia posse vitlcntiir/ — ^V irg. 

Land of Greece ! the hours are bearing 
Life, or worse than death, along j 
Liberty her banner rearing. 

As in days renowned in song.^ 

When her voice, her wiirriors leading. 
Spoke in thunder from your skies, 

• Land of Greece ! the hours are speeding.; 
Sons of Greece ! awake 1 arise ! 

Greeks ! the trumpet’s call hath spoken. 
And the spirit of your land. 

Rising, ipoinls to every token 
Of her ancient high command. 

Let each stern heroic leader 
Cast his griefs and fears aside ; 

Think of those of old who freed her. 

When the Spartan fought and died. 

]?or a glory without limit. 

And a matchless fame, is theirs ; 

Grief, nor death, nor time can dim it. 
Gleaming thrtvigh tlie mist of years. 

Toll the licr(‘e and blood-stuin’d stranger. 
From where Nile his waves hath spread. 
They who never reck’d of danger, ' 

Fear not all the slaves he led. 

BidSiis legions, thinn’d and wasted. 

Sock another land to die. 

Where fell death, in regions blasted. 

Loads the gale that’s sweeping by. 

* Chieftain, though, t’ enslave and slaughter. 
On our regions* thou hast burst, ‘ 

Buck across yon heaving water. 

To thihe own,.dark realm accurs’d. 

"^or tb.e spirit that hath slumber’d. 

Bursting from too long a night, 

Rises^ and our kind hath number’d 
All iier warriors to the fight. 

Slaves of Egypt — ^liordes of Yemen ! 

Less unwilling conquests seekj 
Nor pollute a laud of freemen,— 

Liuid of glory, and the Greek I 


Liverpool. 


H. W. J. 
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Monuments, Usages, and Ciiakacteristic Sketches op the 
Ancient Peruvians. 

Tiijs ancient history of Peru, althoni>*h so imperfectly known, 
owing to the want of corresponding records, has always been, con- 
sidered as more ronianjlc and interesting than that of any of the 
ulhcr great divisions ol the American continent. The progress 
made by the Aborigines in civilisation, — which the Spanisli f*on- 
(jiicrors themselves were compelled to acknowledge in the reports 
of their victories* transmitted down to posterity, and corroborated by 
several contemporary works, particularly that of Garcilasso himself, 
a descendant of the ancient Incas, — added to tlie genius, peculiar 
character, and misfortunes of the Peruvians, have formed, in Eiirojic, 
the basis of some beautiful works on their custonVs and manners, of 
which those of IMarmontcl and Madame Gratigny certainly stand 
pre-eminent. There is, however, nothing aulhenlie in print, to tell 
us what monuments have outliv^ed the lapse of time, or escaped the 
desolating ravages of war and the destructive thirst after the pre- 
cious metals j nor is there any modern work, within the reach of 
the curious, that takes a collective view of the remains, still extant, 
of an empire which evidently had attained a high degree of splen- 
dour, the faipX rays of which only have been rcllccted a<*ross the 
Atlantic. There is no guide, in fact, to direct the traveller in his 
search al’ter Peruvian antiipnties, so as to enable him to combine an 
interesting study, like this, with the conteiupkition of thobC sublime 
and striking scenes of nature by which he is unceasingly surrounded. 
'J'here is no historical record from whii h he can acipiire any other 
than scanty notions of a people now almost extinct — no friendly 
monitor to conduct him to spots on which he m«y, at the same 
time, behold the stupendous power and magnllicence of the Deity, 
in the creation of his works, so emphatically marked in the varied 
regions bordering on the Pacific. 

To that blind and fanatical zeal for religion, as well as, that in- 
satiable thirst for pillage, which ever iflipels on the ruthless soldier, 
and so particularly distinguished the conquprors of the New World, 
as well as their monastic followers, may be attributed the lamentable 
destruction of the archives of Cusco, Caxamarca, and Q^ito, where 
the successive monarchs of Peru had deposited th<f records and em- 
bleinsitic figures, representing their conquests, victories, an3 the 
proofs of their power and greatness. Unhappily, the fragile quipo& * 

* ^ Although the Peruvians were a people less enlightened than ours, 
and professed fewer arts, they had sufficient to supply euery want. The 
quipos served them instead of our writing. Strings fof cotton, or gut, 
joined to othejT strings of dififerent colours, reminded them, by means of 
Oriental Herald^ Vel. 17* 2 F 
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arc also reduced to dust 3 and the traditions of the nicniorablc events 
v’liich occurred in a portion of the globe, remote and secluded from 
linropeans, until the time of the g-real and enterprising Columbus, 
— traditions oii(‘e preserved in the memories of Iiistorians, ])urposely 
taught and supported at the expeii'-e of the Government, — l)eingno\v 
ncaily forgotten, or only very imjierfcetly retained, the curioso, or 
man (»f taste, in the jmrsuit of his impiiries, is obliged to recur to 
fragiKcnts and ruins, in order to form an imperfect picture, and 
coiucy a faint outline, of a once extended, populous, and interesting 
kingdom. 

'J'he recollection of moniunonts erected by the Tncas, for the 
pose 'of dtsplaung their power and recording their grandeur, the 
recitals of their past glorie-i, and the traditions of their ancient 
u^:ages and customs, are, liovvever, still partially retained anumg 
some of llie Caciques, and other chiefs of rank and distinction, 
among the Aborigines inliabiting the mountainous and secluded 
parts of l*ern. Hy them several historical pieces are still ropre- 
sonled ; certain saciilices, emblematiit of tbeir ancient rites, j>er- 
fonnod 3 and many traditions, both in prose and verse, received from 
their forefathers, are enthusiastically repeated by bards and other 
persons, renowned among their countrymen for their lore tind re- 
tonlixe memory, lint these are scenes at which setireely any other 
thtui a few fanatical missimiaries have been prcf cut , and unfortu- 
nately little substantial instruction is to be derived fro, in the reports 
of men, who aifocled to behold such interesting exhibitions with aii 
unnatural species of horror.' 'J'here are, nevertheless, some entire 
ediJices, and the vestiges (jf otheis, constructed either as the boasts 
of inAgnitieence, or for the ])urposes of war and defence, which still 
strike the astonished eye, and help to dispel the lhick*gloom which, 
only after a lapse of little more than three hundred years, hangs over 
the history of%the Peruvian monarchy, previous to the Spanish 
CO n (pies t. 

The names of Carab.'ijal and Gonzalo Pizzarro will ever be re- 
membered with a degree of horror by those who derive pleasure 
from the contemplation of Peruvian greatness, and, by the recital 
ot the successive ravages which acc^ompaniod and followed the 
discovery and possession of the New World, feel half inclined to 
doubt wlicther an event, so memorable in itself, was a real benefit 
to mankind or not. No oric can forget the almost entire extinction 
of the Natives, as well 11s the horrid expedient of going to Africa in 
seareii of fresh slaves, of a more sable colour, in order to replace 


knots ^lac^ed at certain distances, of tkinjrs which they wished to recol- 
lect. These composed their annals, codes, rituals, &c. 'I'hey had public 
officers, called quipoenmams, to whose care these records were entrusted. 
The finances, tKhutes, accounts — in short, all matters and combinations, 
were as easily recofded by means of the quipos, as they could have been 
by writing,'— jPer«wff» Letters. 
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tlicni. No ono, also, is insensible of tbc enervating effects of gold 
and silver, as vvell as of the various luxuries of the newly discovered 
rci^ions, wafted over to us from the other side cd* the Atlantic ; and 
scarcely can the tear be suppressed at the recital of the horrid deeds 
of the Spaniards, even descending to insults, offered to the ashes of 
the dead, by which means they realised their ends of avarice and 
o[)pression. If, however, the entombed remains of the Indian 
chiefs, since regular governments were formed, have been* more 
respected, and, as it wete, excmj)L from that profanity and sacrilege 
wliich so strongly marked the acl*> of the two ruthless tyrants above- 
mentioned, their sepulchres and circular pyramids, if such a name 
can 1)0 given to the hudais of Peru, ill more recent times, have oc- 
casionally become ihe seats of pilLigc ; and the mouldering ashes of 
the dead have been di'^turbed by men, intent only on sending to the 
crucible the few golden ornaments with which the lifeless body of a 
departed chieftain had been d('corat(‘d by an idfectionate wife and 
loving children. In (his manner, and in searching* after the silver 
bands with wliieh the stones of many of the ancient edifices were 
held together, have numbers of the JVruvian monuments disap- 
])cared. They have often been levelled to the ground, or left moul- 
dering in iiKiiscriminate heaps of ruins. 

It was the (‘ustoin of the ancient inhabitanis of Peru (a topic re- 
served for another Number of ^ 'I’he Oriental Herald’) to bury pari 
of the riches of great men with the bodies of their late possessors, as 
well as their clothing*, arm> and favourite domestic utensils, parti- 
cularly the vessels out of whicli they had been in the habit of 
drinking their rhicha and other fermented lirjuors j and their se- 
pulchres, up In the present day, wherever they can be found unim- 
jiaired, are often rich dojiositories of this class of articles, as well as 
of paintings, dresses, warlike instrumonth, implements of lishiiig. &e. 
The liiinf/iierasy or earthen utensils, for cooking aucHioldiug liquids, 
freitueiUly dug out of the linaccis, also cvic^ently show that it was 
the euslom of that singular race of people to place near tlie bodies 
of their deceased friends and relativ^es food and drink, which they 
considered necessary for the wants of the soul, in its passage from 
this world to another. • # 

Of their ancient mode of numeralion, spme instructive traces are 
still to he met with among the shepherds of the Sierra, or Uplands, 
particularly those entrusted with the care of flocks and J;]ie Llamas. 
They now "use the (juipos, evidently at one time a Tegular science, in 
a more simple form, atjd with fewer combinations, to reckon the 
number, increase, or diminution of their flocks and herds ; and, by 
this means, are they enabled to mark the hour, or day, qti which a 
sheep died, a lamb was ewed, or one of their flock carried away by 
the prowling beasts of the forest. If they have the care ot Llamas, 
they mark the number of loads and contents of each, which they are 
entrusted to convey from one part of the country to another^ aa 

2 F 2 
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well as the occurrences happening on the road. Their style of 
prayer, accompanied by the most expressive gesticulations, is still 
retained in several [)arts of Upper Peru, and the solemn and ])athelie 
language in which they are wont to invoke the aid and protection of 
the presiding J)eity, as well as the historical traditions repeated to 
an assembled audience, often in raptures, and sometimes driv en to a 
state of frantic madness by the^impressive recital of acts of injustice, 
violence, and oppression, serve to convey a faint idea of the oratory 
of the ancient Peruvians. Of their poetr}' and music, however, 
more numerous traces are to be found, the latter being peculiarly 
congenial to the melancholy and thoughtful character of the Abo- 
rigines of fhc Andes. 

''riic modern rndians of Peru, amidst all their eccentricities, when 
once roused, are particularly fond of dancing, and have not forgot 
cither the use and structure of the wind instruments, or the ani- 
mated and showy tlgiires and motions which once constituted the 
delight of their ancestors. The surrounding scenery, and striking 
w^orks of the Creator, must also have inspired them with sublime 
ideas, and elicited from their lively imaginations brilliant flights of 
fancy, heightened by an expressive and melodious language. Many 
passages of a kind of heroic poetry, as well as harangues, are still 
uttered at certain festivals j and some idyls, odes, and numerous 
elegies, are preserved and repeated by tlui bards, called ArabicoSy 
from whom the word Yaraviesy or Peruvian songs, is derived. The 
resident Spaniards have learnt to appreciate and relish the sweetness 
of the soft and melancholy sfylo of nm^ic to which these songs arc 
adapted, so that now beautiful imitations are to he found in the 
Castilmn language, which the ladies accompany with the guitar, 
harj), or piano. 

The sciences cultivated by the Incas, with the greatest predilection 
and care, as welPus taught in establishments something like schools, 
in which the youths of talent and ])romisc were kept at the expense 
of the (rovernmenl, were astronomy and medieiiie. Several pillars, 
erected to mark the eijuinoxes and summer solstice j the names 
given by )^hem to the planets 5 their dread of eclipses j the observa- 
tions made on the heavenly movements, so as to 'be in time to guard 
their plantations from fro^tj and their mode of regulating time — are 
all circumstanecs showing the ,nrogrcss which the Peruvians had 
made in the knowledge of* the celestial bodies. This science, in 
short, constituted *1110 peculiar study of the inmates of the palace 5 
. and it Vas the duty of the monarch on the throne, not only to set an 
example, and give to this useful branch of learning the whole shield 
of his protection, but it was further expected that he himself should 
be a proficient in it. 

The acquireii^ents of the ancient Peruvians in practical medicine, 
are attested by mifuerous facts. Living in a climate of a very 
changeable kind, and exposed to a variety of local disorders and 
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oj»ilcpsics, they had rocurrenec to the medicinal p:ums and herbs * 
with which their valleys and forests abounded j and their attention 
w as particularly devoted to the study of their healini^ virtues, and 
the best mode of their application. Tradition and experience had 
j)()intcd out to them counterpoisons for venomous plants, which so 
fre(]uently had proved fatal,- and they knew' how to cure the bites 
of reptiles, by simples of the most powerful otlicaey. TVIadame dc 
(ienlis’ Peruvian talc of ‘ Zumn, or the Tree of Life,’ is founded on 
the avt)vved knowloda'c which the Indians had of the remedies w’ith 
which nature had bounteously ])rovided them, in order to counteract 
the dangers to which they were exposed 5 and the tcnaciiy with 
which they withheld their \aluahle secrets from tlie lirst Spaniards, 
who drove theih to the woods, and eventnally dej>rived them of their 
freedom and their country, forms an interesting feature in tlie nar- 
rative. Tlieir ])eculiar aptness and tasU- for medic.'il pursuits, may 
likewise he gathered from the habits of the natives of the mountains, 
in whose villages a medical practitioner is ahvays to be found, more 
or less eminent, and ceremoniously called upon in dangerous cases. 
'I'ho skill of the Ccainata.s, a tribe belonging to tlie Intendancy of 
La Paz, is almost proverbial, and, up t) the present day, they 
travel about the country, from one end to the oilier, c.'irrving ]);u'ks 
of drugs and lu'rbs on llicir backs as empyrics, with wdiich they 
fre(|uently peiionii remarkable cures. 


To Tin: 3 Iusf. of Siiakspkake. 

'riiF great ones quit (be earth, -and p.ass away 
As things remember’d not ; but thou haSl rear’d 
A temple for tliv'^elf, where, hivcvH and fear’d, 

Shall live thy name beyond thy mouldering clay. 

Hast thou not compass’d, with a nameless power,^ 

The inmwftt soul of man ?-^hath he not stood 
Unveil’d before thee, while thc,c\il brood 
Of passions that assail weak vv'tue’s tower 
Kose at thy bidding in their nake(lne.sa ? • 

Hast thou not shown wherein consists his worth. 

And in her foul deformity dragg d forth 
Insidious, lurking vice r All times confess 
Another such they vainly seek to find, 

Thou mighty master of the human mind ! • 

L, 
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As the time is rapidly approaching when the charter of the 
East India (.’onipany will bneome extinct, we feel strongly the 
necessity of calling the attention of onr eountryincn to those ])re- 
parations that may be necessary for supportwig their claims against 
the renewal of the destructive monopoly, .^o long, and so unjustly, 
vcsleil in that body. In piirsuitnce of this duty, we bavc submit- 
ted. from tfine to time, certain ficts, in the pages of /The Oriental 
Iloralcl,’ which the [Uiblic would do well to keep closely in viewj 
and, at jircsent, we propose to lay before our readers certain state- 
ments with regard to our coinnieree with the eastern world, 
grounded on j)nictical knowledge and expiMicnco, more particularly 
on the trade with China. 

The empire of China proper is supposed to comprise the most 
valuable division of the habitable globe, etpially removed from the 
scorching heats of the et|uator as from the chilling cold of an arctic 
latitude. To these important loeal advantages are supj)osed to be 
united a fertile soil, a healthy climate, and an industrious population, 
floiirislniig under the Hrm but mild sway of a paternal government. 
This tine ]>ieture vve believe, however, to be too highly coloured. 
Many of the advantages and the blessings ascriheil to ( liina are 
extremely problematical. Inticod, it is 'a Jquestiou whether many of 
the accounts which wc read of its climate, its wealth, ami popula- 
tion, ate not the exaggerations of certain sanguine minds, solicitous 
to inve'-t with great honour and imj)ortanec that particular portion 
of the globe to wbieli their own labours arc almost exclusively 
conlincd i and \\e suspect that the mild and paternal government 
of which they boast is, in practice, almost the worst species of 
tyranny and despotism, 'Cvhich at prcoont exists on the face of the 
earth. 

The various and imperfect statements that have been offered on the 
pojmlation of CWna, and the slander materials po? scssed for forming 
an accurate opinion on this topic, will lead ns to touch, with great 
caution, so uncertain iind 'unsatisfactory a subject. In j)rojj()rtion 
to our credulity, ^we may take it'at fifty millions^ or .S3.S,()()(),OO0, 
and find ctjutll aui^tity for the support of either opinion. Seeing, 
liowcvor, that the most prejudiced writers in favour of that country 
betray the character of its partial barrenness, its impervious forests, 
its sterile tracts of inaccessible mountains, its extensive morasses, 
swamps, afid lakes, its outskirts unpeopled, unknown, and unen- 
lightened by the cultivation of any intercourse with other countries^ 
and, above all, when w-e consider the whole of it to be oppressed by 
tbo iron hand of a (tespotic government, — all this, we say, prcsent3 
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to us the idea of a jjopulation in a crude, undigested state, labour- 
lufT under infinite disadvantages h«ith moral and physical, and k“^s 
in the aggregate than is generally believed. It is in estimating the 
extent oi* surface that we shall be able to funn the truest csiiiiiate 
of the population of any country, wherein no satisfactory census 
has ever been known; and, although we have some dillicnlly on 
this point, as regards China, yet we know that we are sale ifi lakifig 
it at one mill. on two hundred thousand scpiarc* miles. In Europe', 
the average calculation gives, we believe, al)out fifl\ four jjtuds to 
the s(juaro mile; and this, w’c are inclined to think, a|)p]ied to ( hina, 
would prove a more atcurate datum than that olfered In Lord 
iM.icartncy. Nevertheless, supjiosing a certain degree of de- 
ference due to* tlic opinions of tlie authorities that ar*e generally 
(juoled rc-'pecting (dnna, and reckoning its jiojnilation at iie.irly 
oi!e hundred souls to the stjuare mile, thi^ would give, in round 
numbers, about oiK' hundred millions for the whole; an eHtimato, 
bi‘ it observed, eonsiderably lower tban lliai poj)ii)arly a'snmed. 

In incpiiring into the anomalous ebaracter of our connexion with 
this mvslerioiis country, willi the view of asctTliiininn* iiow far it 
can be improved, wo shall proceed on the premises of climate, 
population, and government, which we have just laid down; and 
we sl'iall, for these alone, bo able to show that the sulijcHU allogelher 
possesses an interest and iniportanee to (ireat iiritain which will 
justify our going into considerable length in lliis first attempt to 
give a coiTtx't vicw’cjfa singular people, and of a fi)reign ))olley 
e(|ua]ly singular, inasmuch as it is the jioliey, not of tlu' aboriginal 
inhabitants of China,’ but tif the TartaV contjuerors of that country; 
a ])co})le, who, at tlic same time that they have repulsed wiih dis- 
dain all political connexion with those who have visited their shores, 
have yet, with singular artifice, contrived the growth of an enor- 
mous commerce, — a commerce which they not only ufreet to dos[)isc> 
but treat those by wliom it is fostered and earritHU)n with contempt 
and insult, — a coiimiLrce that has not onl^ thrivam, but apparently 
acquired fresh vigour, while opposed to di Hi cul ties and vexatious 
restrictions, which, in any other country of the world that we know 
of, would innneduitely bring on its utter annihilation. 

'I'be commerce ftf (.’hina has inei^ased to sueh nn extent as un- 
questionably to identify itself, not only yith the revenues of Great 
Britain, burwitb the feelings and domestic comforts ^of the wliole of 
our population. Tea, the chief article of export fro^^fihina, has become 
an cssetitial and indispensable necessary of life^dngf all classes in 
this country. It is now in such genel-al, such individual, indisrt'imiiiate 
use, that the want of it would^ in all probability, be considered one 
of the most serious dispensations with which the nation could be 
visited. The want of it, as the Duke of Wellington said the other day 
on a question different from this, to be sure, us not being a question 
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of (Teatnrc-coinforis, would introduce a degree of rancour into 
every [)ari.‘'h of this kingdom which we slio\ild not wish to be 
resjunisihle for ! And yet, so iincertiiin is the tenure by which wc 
enjoy this blessing, that it is liable Co be overturned and lost in a 
nioinent, by accident f>r eai)ricc ; nay, we may safely say, that it 
almost wlmlly depends on trifling points of rti(iuctte, the slightest 
neglect or violation of which would be considered good ground, by 
one of the parties, for interrupting and destroying the commercial 
relati<Ais of tbe most ]H)pulous nation in the world. It is no little 
reproach to Great IJritain that a staple at tide of its commerce 
should he bound by a lie so slight. It is by a conduct disrcjjutable 
to our national character and dignified station among the nations of 
the earth, that a rupture with an insulting, cold, and comparatively 
barbarous i)()\ver. has been so often avoided. How many instances 
arc tliere on record of ruptures and wars originating iu causes of 
far less eonsecjiicnce than the degrading concessions, the cold treat- 
ment of our eountrypicn, and the utter contempt in which they arc 
held by the celestial monarch and his satellites ! 

Under the influence of these opinions, it is no wonder that there 
exists at present, throughout this country, an eager desire to have 
our connnercial relations with China placed on a firm and steady 
basis. We have to thank the East India Company for our ])rescnt 
estranged condition with that division of the world* and they otight 
to be used as instruments by wbieh to restore us to our original 
state, 'i'o all conversant with the earlier history of Chiriesc com- 
mcree, it is well known, that, at one time, we possessed in these 
lalitiides (he freedom of tradfhg to a great number of the ports; 
while now, the trade, even of the ('ompany, is confined to one port, 
and oifly one ! Wc have been told, that the East India Company 
had been driven from all the other places of resort in Cfiiina. This 
remains to be proved ; but, whether the Company bad been driven 
from them, or v oliHvtarily abandoned them, we cannot help regretting 
that such places had not been left open to British enterprise. There 
are other inerehauts in (Vreat Britain besides those who conqiose the 
East India Company, But how, it may be asked, have the Com- 
])any ct)ntrived to fix themselves in C’anton, while they pretend to 
say, ‘ that* they vyere driven frtyn it, and have voluntarily abandoned 
every other port.’ On investigation, certain latent causes present 
themselves for this cunnibg pretence, this extraordinary token of 
})oliey, on which it is not our |lresent purpose to enlarge. It is 
enough to sav, in the moan time, that its cfl'ect has been a mortify- 
ing feeljng of inferiority and degradation, besides the loss of many 
commercial advantages which it will prove difficult for us to 
recover. 

All the afguments that have of late years been used to the effect 
of abolishing the nmnopoly of the East India Company, and ex- 
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tending our cotnincrcial relations over the islands of the Indian Ar#* 
< bijjcliigo, apply with tenfold force to China. For, however wanting 
the Chinese may be, and actually arc, in those liberal views of policy 
that belong to more civilised nations, yet they are a ])eople having 
thos(' tastes for the luxuries of life, and the s|)lendour of ri<*h and 
expensive apparel, which are common to the western world, 'fhe 
climate of C hina rctpiires a far grciiler portion of w^arm and strong 
clothing, the peculiar nianiifactrrc of this country, than all the 
other nations (»pcn to liritish commerce beyond the Cape, put 
together. And here*again, we cannot bel}) noticing, that, to supply 
the wants of one Imndrod millions of people, spread ov er 1, ‘200 ,000 
Sijuare miles, only one port is open to British manuttudiires ! We 
Know that ttic Russians have a trade in tltc norlh contined also to 
one place, namely, Kiatka. This Russian traflic consists chiefly in 
skins and furs ; hut, it is of importance to observe, that they also 
possess a partial trade to the same place in woollens. It is remark- 
able, but, iievertbeless true, that the Russians actually send to 
Kiatka liritisli woollens, under the incalculable, expense of land- 
carriage over nearly six thousand miles, and yet have found it a 
.species of commerce well worth imrsuing. IJovv great, then, wxnild 
be the advantage to the Jh'itish merchant, the British manufacturer, 
to liavo the liberty of sending goods to that t[narter, eom- 
nuinding, as he can do, the cheapest and most exjieditious means 
of conveyance. 

It will not fail to occur to the reader, that the portion of British 
goods that arc thus consumed must be very inconsiderable j for the 
trade is contined to one port on the ]>art of the British, and another 
on th“ ])art of the Russians. Whether the imports at Canton are 
cut off from the supply of Fekin, whether they reach only the more 
afllucnt cities of the South, or .scarcely reach beyond the province of 
Canton, is a (juestion U|K)n which no very satisfactory information 
can he gathered. One thing, however, is very^ertain, and that is, 
having but one port open, goods must be, conveyed to all other jiarts 
of the empire, burdened with an enormous expense of land-carriage, 
and other charges incidental in passing from one ])rovince to another, 
besides the various profits of the dealers upon the different changes 
the conimoditic.’* must undergo iw j)as.sing from tlic seller to the 
buyer. Such a system, indeed, amounts to a prohibition j and the 
presumption is, that our goods arc almost entirely cut off from the 
use of the great body of the people. * Of this wc arc satisfied, when 
w^e compare the trifling supply of woollens with tile demand that 
would naturally exist among a population so v.xst, that, of all coun- 
tries in the world, China is the most united to us by a reciprocity of 
wants. Besides those to which we have alluded, how many more 
would be created by a freer, an unrestricted intercourse ? W e re- 
peat, that the climate of Chiua peculiarly befits it for the consump- 
tion of British woollens j and our demand fo]^ teti more than replies 
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to this. The increasing* demand for raw silk in England is answered 
by an increasing demand fur our cotton nianiiractiires in China. We 
repear, that, althou.fdi the body of the Cliinese nation cannot be con- 
hidered in any other light than as one degree from semi-barbarism, 
yet they are su'-ccptible of infinite improvement, requiring only some 
external impulse to put many dormant powers into useful action, 
])o\vers at this time lying inert from an untried policy on the one 
side, and an exclusive monopul} on the other. 

These observations apjdy to China proper ; Jiut then, there is also 
the king;dom of Corea, and the long line of coast bounding Chinese 
Tartary, northward to the Daouriaii mountains. Comjjarcd with 
China, these countries arc commonly looked U[)on as entitled to little 
notice ; but they ccrlainly deserve no inconsiderable degree of at- 
tention from the inon hanls of this co\nitry. In a commercial point 
of view, the) merit equal notice with those isles to which oiir atten- 
tion has been so ropeat(*dly directed, and particularly by the able 
and inlelligenl author df ' The Indian Archipelago.’ The whole popu- 
lation of Chinese Tartary presents a jieople with whom it wciuld be 
highly desirable for thi'^ lountry to e'^lablish commercial relations 5 
for here, independently of onr krmw ledge of their wants, it is but 
natural to suppose, that they would prefer the comfortable manufac- 
tures of this country, to their own rude dress of skins, as soon as 
they became uctpuiinted with them. Here, however, wo are still 
kept at bay, by the singular and anonuilon-» character of our com- 
mercial relations with China; ami, knowing of what iuqAirtance it 
w'oiild pro\c to Inivc onr commerce cxlcnded through all these de- 
sirable cliamiels of comm unical ion, we sliall, after having taken a 
summary view of their civil, military, and naval character, suggest 
such remedies, by iK gociatioii or otherwise, as the i:irciunstnnces of 
our present condition, wdth regard to them, may seem to demand. 

' The Civil Character of the Chinese. 

In the preceding i)ages, we have endeavoured to point out the 
mistaken notitais that generally exist with regard to the popu- 
lation and capabilities of Cdiina, and the wretched system of policy 
that has so jong, and so unjustly, deprived this country of a less 
restricted trade wifh a people so peculiarly fitted, iri res[iect of their 
wants and climate, for reciprocal relations with ns, in a commercial 
point of view, 'flic object we li^ivc next in view, is a further 
investigation of these jioints, and to Jny hfforc the public certain 
sketches of the civil, •'military, and naval character of the Chinese, 
with the Ciew of leading to those preliminary measures that may be 
necessary, whether by negociation or otherwise, for the purjiose of 
improving thyse relations. Ueforc proceeding to the discussion of 
these last mentioned topics, however, we may be permitted to avail 
ourselves of several well, digested statements, that have recently 
been conwnuiiicateU tjirough the medium of the public press, and 
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tlien proceed to the subject-matter of our original and practical 
observations. 

Ib-iclly, then, to recapitulate the crying .gric\ ancc to which tlie 
IJritish public is subjected by the monopoly of the East India 
Company, we have to point out that no lens a sum than 8,0f)(),00()/. 
yearly is paid, in charges and government ta\es, for (he purchase of 
the article of tea, an article that has become a necessary of life wiUk- 
almost every class of society; and that, while (he Dutch. and the 
Americans afford tc^ sell this necessary commodity at forty-ciglit 
])er cent, advance on the prime cost in China, we pay, in this 
country, three times the amount which the Com|)any pnrthace it for 
at Canton, ll'ho Liverpool Association contend, in a Rcp«>rr ivccnily 
]jut forth hy them on this subject, which was gi\cn in our Iasi Num- 
ber, that the Company have forfeited their contract by this grasping 
and inordinate thirst after gain, inasmuch as it in cKprcs-, contra- 
vention (ff the conditions on which the charter was granted. For 
there it is provided, Mhat the Company shall* with tin* view to keep 
the pri(*<; of tea in this country npoti an c((U!dify w itli ilu* price 
thereof in other neighbouring’ countries of Europe,’ imj)or( .such 
(juantitics from any ()art of Euroj>c as may he lUM.C'^sary for this 
pnrjHJse; «ind that, ‘if the Company shall, at an) time, neglect to 
keep this market supplied with a .sutTiciem (jinnitily of tea, at 
reasonable ])rices, to answer the consuin]>Uon of (Jroat lirilain, it 
shall 1)0 the duty of the Lords Connlns-^lonevs of (he '^rca^llly to 
giant licenses to any otlier persons what'-oeviu* to import teas on 
The same conditions and for (ho sauie purpose'*.’ W’e all know, at 
(lie same time, that tlio price of lea, in this country, has not been 
kept on an eepudily with its price in other kingdoms, (jj i, tlicro- 
forc, the East India Comjiauy have not fulfilled the comlilious of 
their coiitriu t, yet, still, that no liccnse.s have hetn gnmlcd to other 
merchant.s to interfere witli their monopoly. The irholrsafr ])rk:e 
of tea, in fact, is made up, in this connlry, in iheTollowing inicjuilous 
proportions : one fourth paid as prime* cost at, and freight from, 
China ; one fourth levied by the Company for their own e.special 
benefit; and the remaining half, of a tax paid to Ciovornment ; this 
last tax being an ad ralornn duty, alway‘> ri.sing in e\ac»t jiroportioii 
to the price doinanded by the Company. The po'>.>essi(m of (he 
trade with China has, consequently, I’i'coiiie nim*e tirinly fixed in 
foreigners ; and, if the knowledge qf these nnqucstioiK'd and un- 
questionable facts docs not stir up and spread a e<vivicliou of the 
downright niismanagonient of the tea trade/all argument on the 
subject may, indeed, be abandoned. 

With these preliminary observations, \vc proceed to inquire what 
sort of people, in the Chinese, we have to deal with, ift a civil point 
of view; and, in speaking first of their civil character, w'e must 
premise that, under every circumstance, we cotisidcr thisS question 
pai;ticularly interesting ; and that, while we ’claim a due share of 
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Kidulgence, on account of the obscurity in which it is involved, 
obliged, we are, to doubt and inquire at every step, we shall treat 
this subject very cautiously. We have been so long habituated to 
eoiiteniplate imposing pictures of the Chinese power, rc.*>ources, and 
])oj)ulation, tliat it is with difficulty can divest ourselves of a 
certain mysterious awe in investigating their condition in a civil 
character. But, like all other mysteries, the illusion vanishes, as 
the subject becomes a little belter examined ; and we ha\'c goo:l 
grounds Tor knowing that much, if not the greater part, of the in- 
formation generally received, with respect to* the Cniinese, is very 
far removed from the truth. 

'flic body of the Chinese nation, in every grade, antj under every 
circumstance, partake ot* tlie peculiar and despotic character of their 
head, dosenesh, despotism, and ignorance, are the distinguishing 
characteristics, not of the monarch alone, but of every individual in 
his dominions. At the same time, the greatest contradictions exist 
in the dispositions ortln^ inferior classes. They are ])assivc and 
haughty; insolent and submissive; iiisun’erably rude to strangers, 
and ser\ ilely abject to autliorities ; presenting to the foreigner a 
pompous port of independence and courage, whieli is looked upon 
as something \'cry formidable, while, in reality, they are so pusil- 
lanimous that they are objects of utter contem[)t. All this proceeds 
from their al)ject state of subjection lo a system of mcthodit'al 
mystery and despotism, and a strong inculcation of f)ridc and con- 
tempt, by the higher powers, for every thing that is foreign. They 
have an Emperor arrogantly pretending to soar above every created 
being, in power and benevolence; descending, with a sort of mean- 
ness, to iin examination of all the circumstances of the lowest of 
his subjects ; having Ins pride gratilicd by the admission of all the 
high attributes which he may choose to claim, while he Hatters the 
prejudices of his dependants, by encouraging them to think that 
they are the only g^eat nation on the face of the earth ; that, com- 
pared with them, all other, s arc utterly despicable ; and, indeed, only 
sutfered to j)uL a foot u])on the imperial dominions, from the pure 
benevolence of his (.'elestial Majesty. Few have any notion how 
carefully principles, such as these, .^ire inculeated ; they are laid 
down as state maxims, with far greater care than tiny other maxim 
of government. 'Hie wholj* system is like a stage trick, where all 
parties have a mutual interest in b(,*ing deceived. 

The populatvm of China consists of two classes : the executive, 
who oppress with all'lhc despotic sway of their sole head, the Em- 
peror, witTi whom they are identified ; and tlie people, who obey 
implicitly, with a degree of passiveness and submission altogether 
inconsistent with the character of a free and enlightened jicoplc. 
This power on the one hand, and passive obedience on the other, 
have been confirmpd by long usage ; and the natural consequences 
are the dispositions i-nd conduct which wc have just set forth. 
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Notwithstanding the beautiful picture placed before us, by the carly^ 
Missionaries, of the purity and ])crfectiou of the (^lincso Govern- 
ment, it will sooner or later be found that we are giving the true 
estimate of their civil condition. The early ^Missionaries, of whom 
we speak, were pleased with the prospects wliich fertile China held 
up to their professional labours, as well as to their more a\ aricious 
aspirations. They have been discovered, in their descri[>tions, 
have eveeeded all moderate bounds, extolling and exaggerating the 
natural capabilities ol^the country, as well as the sy.slL*ni of govern- 
ment. liy their accounts, China possessed an admirable code of 
municipal law, securing the power, the riches, and the subordination 
<*f a vast population. 13ut we now begin to know, that that which 
they asserted to be all power and virtue, is merely tyranny and 
weakness. 

^living honour to whom honour is due,’ wc must first, of course, 
speak of the higher orders in China, before proceeding to the mass 
of the ])0{)ulation. They are called, by the missionaries, ‘ les lettres.’ 
They form but a small [)art of the population j bnt their influence 
extends through the most minute branches »>f the (h)\ eminent. So 
cunningly have they ch'vised their system, that the joint interests of 
the governors and the governed, the links by which the large body 
who <jbey, are bound to the small body who control, are so firmly 
cemented that, in place of one despot, China has innumerable 
tyrants. The object, the undivided object of despotism, is the 
annihilation of universal power, rule, and opinion ; the exaltation 
of the individual from whom alone s^uch a disposition or power can 
proceed; and, excepting in the ease of (diina, the history of every 
despotic Government, of every tyrant, is uniform. In China^, there is 
an exception to all others, inasmuch as the Celestial Empire is totally* 
without a noble, or an hereditary nobility; but yet a power of 
desiiotism exists, which is not only multiplied the people, but is 
adapted, at the same time, to give stability to the thrunc. This 
proceeds from the management of ^ les lettres,’ or, in common 
parlance, the mandarins, who have ever insinuated themselves so 
deeply into the secret thoughts ofthc Emperor, and into the details 
of all the transactions of the people, that no miwiifestdtions of in- 
ternal commotion, or of outward threat, eau possibly escape their 
observation or control. • 

We have been told that, in China* a candidate for a Gov eriiment 
ollice may rise from an obscure state, pass* tlirough the various 
gradations of society, and become a mandarin at last, — just as w^e, 
in this country, pretend to get on in the army or navy. Wc are 
told that the beginning — the fountain-head, is open all ; to the 
poor as well as the rich. But, on this topic, we have only one ob- 
servation to make, and, in making it, we regret to say that it does 
not apply to China alone. The mandarins ^re The sole judges of 
their own conduct, — the sole judges of those who are admitted into 
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their own frafornity ; and they, coiisoqucntly, confine the election of 
aspiniiUs to this hi^h distinction to their own oftsjiring. And, if tin 
unfortunate ( hino'^o, who may have happened to acquire wealth by 
commerce or industry, may wish to ads ji nee his son to the rank of 
a mandarin, which he would naturally be desirous to do, protectii\£^ 
him, as it does, from all those vexations, restrictions, and tyrannies 
v’bich all those out of this favoured class are subjected to, he is able 
to efi'eettbis object only by lavishing; the greatest portion of the 
wealth which he had proviouslv acquired. \U is tiuly bewildering* 
to contemplate what an intlucnce self-interest, bribery, and corrup- 
tion liiue commanded o\cr any and every individual, in any and 
every country we have ever heard of from the hcgiiiijing’ of time. 
Thus, a mandarin and his descendants become lixed in the high 
oflii c, without any hereditary claim, 'fhose who have been once 
admitted to the oiliee, become part and piireel of the (iovernment, 
and are divided from the pci)[)le. They at once liecome objects of 
power and of foar j and we now know, notwithstanding* all those 
reprcseiiiaiions, or rather misrepresentations, that have been made, 
namely, that tlu- son of a mandarin must descend to the rank from 
whence his forefithers arose, and ascend by the same gradation, that 
it is individual patronage that creates the mandarin ; and that this, 
and this alone, is the cause of the perpetuity of that system of pre- 
sumption, ignorance, and despotism that has existed in China from 
time immemorial. The missionaries, in their writings, no doubt lay 
down a high-sounding and imposing* principle of government and 
advancement, as existing* among tlu; Chinese, namelv, that all the 
offices of (Tovernment are open to the meanest of the people, and 
that tlicii^: is no hereditary nobility. If it were reall} so, it would 
, be all well j hut it is no such thing. Advancement in C^hina pro- 
ceeds on the jirccise grounds wdiidi we liave pointed out. No sooner 
does a Chinese become a mandarin, than he rides his high horse, 
cuts his fellows, and heart and hand proceeds to support the pro- 
ceedings of that arbitrary Government under wdiich his ancestors 
have flourished, and joins in the rule of the Celestial Empire with 
an imj)osing bur compromising spirit of ponij), pride, and ignorance, 
highly becoming * the wisdom of his ancestors.’ 

Between the mandarins and the low classes among the Chinese, 
there is no intermediate body. The Chinese are simply divided into 
the active and the passive. It^viirhe eiiough to say of the second 
class, tlnit they are vvholly passiv e. Indeed, where a Government 
is compostid of the materials we have just described, nothing better 
can be e\i)eeted. The lower orders are kept in a •^tate of the most 
profound ignorance j they tremble under a system, of which, for 
want of external communication with any other civilised country, 
they have no divided opinion ; and they subscribe to forms of go- 
vernment, and local customs, the violations of which are, by edict, 
denounced as more sdious offences than the violation of any mor«d 
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or sacred order of tliiiip;?'. Notbin^z; more truly ridiculous, can be/ 
conceived than Ibc contrast between the self-iin|>()rlanco and inso- 
It nee of tbc lower classes of ibe Chinese towards straiii^ers, and 
their ob'^etjuiousness to their niaiulariiw, and all the inferitn* oflicers 
of (lovcnmient. While llu'V cai ry a hi^h-headed aiid eonunnptuous 
deporUiient toward'^ Europeans, their servility and j^emilleetions to 
their own powers render them, beyond all measure, mean and de;^,,,^ 
picable j and they submit to the exercise of the whip, or bayil)on, of 
the all-powerful iratitlarin, without any ap])areiit sense of degra- 
dation. 

'i'he whole machinery of the (’hine.se Government is placed on 
this abject and submissive state of the ma^s of the pojiulaiion, sup- 
ported by the cautious condiiet of tlie maudaiin.s and the other (io- 
veniment oflicers, in preventing* all intercourse with foreigners. 
'J'hey are well .aware, perhaps, that a ready commuiiiralion hetwecii 
the (diinese, and the people of an) civilised oi; enlightened country, 
would shake the throne of the Celestial ICnijiire to it-^ very founda- 
tion. 'J’hey have, however, managed it otlierwise, and have 
wi(‘ld(‘d tlielr [lower sit ertecliKilIy that, for agv after age, th(‘ peiipic 
have been kejit in profound ignorance, and tin* enijiire has /^\isted, 
from age to age, without any <‘xtraordinary revolulion, for the ag- 
grandisement of’ a few, and tin* especial exaltation of the individual 
who liohls, for til * time, the reins of government, to the out ire ex- 
clusion of the universal good that might flow from a more liberal 
order of tilings, llobbers have mounted the throne of ( liina, and 
pirates have established themselves in nuiiiv of the provinces. iSiill 
they have all yielded, at last, to the guidance and uaitrol of the 
mandarins; and even the Tartar eorupierors of (ihina, either from 
necessity or clmiee, liave united a 'rarfar and a (Chinese in all the - 
principal a|)poiiUments, and adopted the whole of the amnent internal 
economy of the country. ^ 

III closing* this notice of the civil order of tilings, it is only neces- 
sary to add, that the Chinese are cowarclly to a proverb, ft hats- 
been proved more tlian onee, that no sooner does the Celestial Em- 
pire siustain any external shock, than it.s .strength and facultie.s be- 
come totally paralysed. It i.s altogether unlit U) repel a foreign 
force ; and even an internal coumiotion, if so managed as to evade 
the surveillance of the superior powers, *carr'cs every thing before it, 
and, in some in.staiiees, has defied thC power of the (jovenmient for 
years together. 'J'lie consideration of the miliiary aifd naval power 
of the Cliiiicsc must, however, be reserved for another Number, 
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Song of the Young Greek. 

The stranp^er came down on our l^itbcr-land 
Like the rush of the mountain flood ; 

Our people have perish’d beneatli his brand, 
Our soil hath grown fat with their blood. 

lie hath trampled our vineyards iintler foot, 

Wc have lived ’neath the scowl of liis scorn. 

And our beautiful maids, all helpless and mute, 
To the stranger’s rude arms have been borne. 

A curse on dissension's rankling power, 

Tliat liath made them an easy spoil ! 

And blotted from time be the e\ il hour, 

When thhy fell iicatli the stranger’s guile ! 

And a curse on the spirit of craven dread. 

That hath wed them to the cliain ; 

And the lust of gold, that hath gr(*edily fed 
()u their valour — a deep, damning stain ! 

Yet many there are that inly weep 
O’er the glories of days that are flejl ^ 

Their slumbering wrath will not always sleep,, 
Their lire, though subdued, is not dead ! 

I'll'^cek tlu'ir banner, and ft)rlh Fll go 
'Jo crush the si ranger’s pride j 

1 care not the joys of youth to know, 

Tlie sword sliall be iiiy bride. 

Yet I'm lured not by ambition’s dream, 

'Ibat fan make the coward brave ; 

Nor by glory’s ^bright and dazzling gleam j 
Ilut I will not live a slave. 

How I long to smite the turban’d crest! 

In freedom I'll draw my breath : 

Sliould the tented field prove my place cfi rest. 
Then ’twill meet me there in death. 

No funeral pomp shall ihark iny end; 

For I boast not a mighty name, 

^But an arm and a soul that will not bend 
Till death shall their energy tame. 

Then beauteous iny country will seem to me. 

As from vision her fair features glide ; 

And, rejoicing in what she yet may be, 

1 will, welcome death as uiy bride ! 


L. 
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The Colombian Fiieebooter, 

From the of Ocimiarc, to the Plaza-mayor in Caraccas, and 
for some hundred miles around, the peasants, j)riests, and poltroons, 
speak with reverential awe of the renowned CiccTieros ; but liiT 
achievements arc iiot eolobrated by them alone : his name resounds 
tbronghoiil the land thM gave him birth, and even military chieflains 
have been known to tremble when recording his many daring ex- 
ploits. The young lisp his name, while their little features betray the 
iear that cut whines their youthful hearts j and the aged i‘cho it ag.'iin. 
as their fingers rapidly traverse their distorted visages, and their 
feeble tongues implore the jiroleetion of their favourite saints. 

Ciceiieros is a man of colour, of a commanding mien and haughty 
demeanour. Jlis age may be reekoiuxl twice went y years, and be 
is the sole individual of bis complexion that ever enjoyed the spe- 
cial patriaiago of .Spain’s proud representatives, who conferred upon 
him the honour of a (hineral's conmiissioii. J>uring the revolutionary 
str::*vglo, (riceneros was fhe most inveterate foe the patriots could 
J.uuilier among their enemies 3 vindietivc in his dispositi»)n, irritable 
in temper, and ineensed at wbat be dconnal the ])erlkly of his 
countrymen, he swore eternal vengeance on ( olombia’s revolted 
children, ! - 

' Talk not to nic' of republics, (he was hoard to say,) I can ren//; 
and the only book deserving credence is the Bible, whieh has taught 
me to C()UJ])rehe]ul, that kings have gov erned since this w« rid was 
populated ; and Holy rit inspires the belief', that our (iod made 
(hilt a covenant witli his then virtuous people. Ere many years 
shall hfiv 0 flown, 1 hope (as I trust in heavenly bhss) to behold once 
mere the stately banner of glorious Spain triumpliaiitly display its 
celestial hues to the agonising eyes of its forsaken, but undisnniyod, 
partisans.’ Such is the creed of this brave and once magnanimous ^ 
lujiii. ^\llen tyranny was trampled underfoot, and the tree of 
liberty implanted on the fertile shores of smiling Vencznela, Cice- 
neros took refuge* in the almost impenetnible forests which adorn 
that ethereal i)ortion of tl^e globe, and with him some forty long- 
tried heroes coiilesced, and lied o'le haunts of newly -created poli- 
ticians, whom they despised and hated for their treaolicry towards 
their lawful sovereign and master. iNlany months had rolled away 
since the voluntary banishment of this deluded man 3 and nis name 
and crimes were scarcely remembered by the multitude, until hia 
wanton cruelties again spread terror and confusion thretughout the 
mourning land wherein he ^tresp^g^ even the threshold of the 
(Tedulous slave, who bemoan^ijy^^icissitude tlyit had burst his 
chains, but to incrust them weightier substance, was 

not exempt from the incursions Ipd terrible foe. 

Oriental Heruld,yQl.n.: 2G 
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-Hi9 own colour be respects ; but there is no hope of mercy to 
the unfortunate white who haply treads the mazes of his sacred 
seclusion, unless he can boast of Spanish blood : him will he sacri- 
fice on the instant, and exult in the sanguinary deed, which his 
butchers perform with alacrity and savage delight. 

These marauders range the country at ])leasnrc, spreading dismfiy 
wherever their contaminating footstejis impress the pure earth ; and 
thus the peacefiil inhabitants of some thinly-pcojdcd hamlet are 
driven from their lowly cots, whilst the unwe^tcome intruders regale 
themselves with such fare as the humble poss(‘ssors could call their 
own, but this was all the poor villagers had to give. Dire necessity 
alone instigated Cieeneros to the commission of these venial offences 5 
and pardonable arc they, since absolute hunger urged him to the 
crime. 

Cieeneros himself has often, in disguise, ])araded the streets of 
the most populated 'towns, mixing with the throng, and li'^tening 
with unfeigned delight to the extravagant fictions of the multitude. 
These surreptitious <‘xcnrsions were iKsually performed under cover 
of the night j but llie bandit seldtuu returned to his retreat without 
a few pieces, which, by his persuasive ehxiuonce, he extorted from 
the iin8usj)ecting f)assengcr, and never failed to admonish the un- 
lucky wight to beware of Cieeneros ! 

His alarming and increasing depredations chilled the souls of 
many Cohjinbian heroes, and created a consternation more terrific, 
to the imbecile minds of those ciinol)lod creatures, than all the 
horrors of a civil war, so great was the dread of this far-famed 
bandit; 

The piercing eye of the sagiicious- freebooter penetrated the im- 
pending danger, as the magistracy had long determined on his 
utter annihilatioito) and he once more betook himself to his wonted 
haven, where he would sojourn for weeks together, subsisting upon 
esculents and the wild inhabitants of the majestic forests through 
which he w'andered. In this rude habitation, he was one morning 
surprised by the appearance of some of his men, who led into his 
presence a person, who they assured their chief ^had been detected 
prowling within the precincts of the rustic encampment 5 and, 'Jjook, 
my master,* said the foreniost of the savage horde, * his face is 
whiter than a w’cll-bleached 'skulfl.* ^Aha! * exclaimed Cieeneros, 
whilst his eyes glistened with brutal exultation, ^ an Englishman, 
.by St. Peter ! Welcome, generous gentleman! A thousand times 
welcome to these rural shades ! Can you accommodate yourself, 
Senor, witlj a seat on the warm soil of Colombia?* The stranger 
spoke not ; he mis-trusted: his reception, as he too well knew the. 
implacable hatred CicenerdiS>iie|^|^ined towards the English, and 
he therefore coni&id€;red him$i^||^p|^ man. ^You hesitate, Senor/ 
IHfid the bandit 5 ^ I am not in stupid compliments f ’tik 
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true, my furniture is somewhat rustic, and, mayhap, thy liiyco^ntc- 
nance dislikes these sable taccs here ! I^o-morrow, ere life glorious 
sun sliall have shed his lustre o’er these verdant boughs, thou 
diest ! I hate thee and thy race ! Know this truth, thou cursed 
English cur ! had tliy heretical couiitrynien denied their aid to these 
puny white-faced Americans, my country, Spiun, would still have 
held her rightful sway over these domains 5 and 1 , the outcast, pei»»- 
scented Ciceneros, should have had fewer crimes to swell the 
catalogue of my Inikuiirics. What, ho ! Antonio, convey this 
English dog to the inner cave, and guard him strictly, as thou 
loves t thy life ! * 

‘ Captain,’ s’aid the trembling stranger, ^ I pray you act not thus j 
listen to me, I beseet;h yon. For (lod’s sake, Senor, grant me 
but a bearing, and I will convince you that I am deserving your 
clemoiioy.’ ‘Tush, tush’’ replied Ciceneros, ^ihou knowest me 
not ! 'I'hy do<»m is sealed ; and, before this lui^n* to-morrow, by the 
holy Saint Peter, thy lily carcase sliall serve to feast the ravenous 
brutes that seek our ]jurcr blood ! 'fake him lienee, Antonio, and 
hear me, bi>y, reuieiubor thy own h(‘ad is in jeopardy!’ 

The nnfortunatt! stranger was speedily convey^ed to his gloomy 
abode j but the dreadful emotions which tore bis [lerturbcd breast 
robbed him of the balm of sleep, and morning only dawned to blast 
his aching eyx's with a sight of his ruthless murderers, who were 
ranged before the guarded cavern, restless with impatience for their 
devoted victim. , 

The discharge of a musket announced the presence of Ciceneros, 
who "Was arrayed in the costume of a Spanish (iencral. happy 
day this, my friends ^ bring tbrth the prisoner, ’tis growing late, 
and we are men of our word, you know.’ The dejected stranger 
appeared before the merciless crew'j his bright Jtiliie eyes glanced 
hastily around, and a smile of ineffable contempt played about his 
mouth, as he calmly surveyed the ragged wretclics wliose dastardly 
souls w’cre thirsting for tlie blood of an innocent man. ' Sir 
Englishman,’ said their leader, ^ you luu e yet some few minutes to 
inhale the morning’s refreshing air ! I command silence/’ continued 
Ciceneros. The confused murmurs of dissonant voices, which had 
previously drowned the melodious not«s of the richly-plumaged 
songsters that there abounded, ceased, as if by magical inHuence, 
and the hardened bandit addressed the assembled gang in nearly 
these words : ^ 

^ My friends, brothers, and fellow-sufferers ! listen to your 
Chief 1 The solemn compact by which we bound ourselves to de- 
stroy every foe to our country, wheUijthe hereditary owners of this 
soil were driven from its shore(^‘^ji;p^^ still haunt your memories ! 
The present is the occasion more firmly the 

adjuration which we breatbe 4 ^ij|l^^P^ other 01^ the sacred cross t 
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''•You behold one of that nation whom we most detest ! one of 
that people who joined the banners of revolted America, for the gain 
of lucre 1 one of those miscreants, without whose powerful arm 
our white-faced countrymen would still liave bent the supple knee to 
their rightful lord. Comrades, and eoinpanions in misfortunfe ! 
remember, that wo, at least, arc ISpaniards ! Our fathers drew their 
* breath in Spanish Europe, and wc have been fostered in their 
bosoms. Our loyalty makes us free 5 and, whilst Heaven grants us 
life, we live but to serve our legitimate s(//oreign ! Comrades I 
our hatred of these English is boundless; and, since one hath fallen 
within our grasp, his northern blood shall glut our longing ap- 
petites !’ 

The savage orator was here interrupted by the loud vieas of his 
impassioned admirers, whose discordant shouts aroused the unfor- 
tunate stranger to a sense of liis awful situation. With astonishing 
fortitude, wdiich few' men can command in a moment so eminently 
dangerous, the stranger haughtily demanded to be told the reason 
of this unjust proceeding ! 

^ Hold, sir Englishman !* rejdied Ciceneros, wdth a contemptuous 
smile, ' thy nation’s pride shall here avail thee nothing. AVhat ! 
thou who dost talk our language, and hast ears of thine own, and 
withal, pretend an ignorance! I’ll tell thee once again, sinec 
reasoning pleaseth thee so much, our deadly hatred towards 
thee, and all thy execrable race, dooms thee to die by *the hand of * 
an enraged and loyal Spaniar/J 5 but this is waste of breath. Ser- 
jeant Hernandez! make fast this proud Englishman to yonder 
youthfvl pine j it has strength enongli to hold the sturdy miscreant.’ 

Subservient to the wishes of his commander, the wil hug serjeant 
obeyed the mandate 5 and the unfortunate stranger was lirmly bound 
to the tender tree. A dead silence ensued, 'i’he silvery tones of 
the celestial songsters lost their wonted sweetness, and their mourn- 
ful notes seemed to deprecate tlie nefarious deed, while their liugc 
companions croaked responses to the funeral sounds. 

Four men W'ere ordered to place themselves wdthin as n\any yards 
of the innocent •victim. Thctfatal weapons wore presented, and 
Ciceneros was prepjired to give the concerted signal, when a loud 
shouting suddenly ar^estei the murderous hand, ^ Hark 1 ’ cried 
the bandit, ^ what noise is that ?' From whence does it proceed ? 
To arms ! td arms*.! my boys. We are betrayed 3 but our lives 
shall be» dearly bought! ’ The shouting increased. All w'as con- 
fusion and conjecture 3 the sounds approached} and they could 
distinctly hear the words, ‘ Viva el Ingles ! Viva el Ingles ! Long 
live the Enghshtnan ! Long live the Englishman ! * 

^ What can this mean sa%4^|^f0bber 3 but, ere a reply could be 
given, two men desorie(^^m|g an elderly female. The in*!* 
tmi she beheld Ciceneros^ piercing shriek, and bouhd^ ; 
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from the shoulders of her bearers with the velocity of a tigrass* She^ 
knelt at the feet of the chief, whose knees she enibracc^^^tli 
vour, whilst tears of joy ran plcnteously down her furrowed cheeks. 

^ Ah ! my good master, I have escaped 1 I have escaped the 
'Vetches ! ’ 

How did you effect your escape, my good Pepa V asked Ciceneros 
with much anxiely. ‘ An Englishman, Sir, an Englishman fregd 
me from their claws ! ’ , 

^ Are you positive, Pepa, that your liberator w^as an Englishman V 
inquired Ciceneros somewhat doubtingly. 

^ O, yes ! yes ! yes ^ said Pepa ; 1 shall never forget el rubio 
higles, (ineaiting Ihc light-haired Englishman.) Crod bless his dear 
heart ! 7'hey were just going to murder me ! I must pray for him, 
my master, though he l)e a heretic ! ' 

‘ Release the prisoner instantly,’ cried the bandit 5 and the stran- 
ger stood before his stem foe with a lighter* heart than had ever 
throbbed witliin his agitated breast. 

* ^iir Englishmaii/ ^aid the marauder, taking the stranger by the 
hand, whilst his iron features were momentarily lighted by a be- 
nignant smile that flashed across his snlleii \'isage, ^ look at this 
w'oman ! (five thanks to her for thy preservation ; it is to her, and 
not to us, that thou owest tliy life. I his woman, stranger, is the 
mother of four of my bravest companions in misfortune, and w hose 
hearts were never known to sorrow, till their Jigcd parent here was 
torn from tliem by our dastardly eiieniios, and camdemned to die by 
the hand of a revolted royalist. She is belH)lden to one of tliy nation 
for her few remaining days. Our joy at her miraculous deliverance 
is grc'at. W'e eheerfully remit the sentence which our solemn oaths 
liad f)ronouneed upon you. Stranger, thou art free ! but divulge 
not wliat tlioii bast here beheld: or, by the saint ^Yllom I revere, 
tliou wilt rue thy rashness ! * 

'riie stranger promised to obey the inpuiction. He saluted the 
generous robber, and joyfully bade a lasting farewell to the erratic 
tribe. 

Many are the years that have witnessed the charms of* nature since 
these marauders first infested the paths of the peaceful, and num- 
bers of the ferocious l)aiid have expiatcjd their offences at the shrine 
of just ice 5 but the undaunted ( ‘iceiveros, to this day, pursues his 
task of infamy, feared by all and loved by none. . 


The Arab's Lament for his Steep. 

Now thy labours are o’er. 

And the darkHi^Ye hath found thee-<*^ 
1 shall see tfa 
The cold 





The Arab's Lament for his SteeJi. 

Thou art fallen at length j 
No more shall I find thee. 

In the pride of thy strength. 

Fling the desert behind thee. 

Oft have I been borne. 

Through the wilderness rushing. 
O’er my foemcn in scorn, 

In their impotence crusliing 
The hosts that assail'd ; — 

Though in agony straining, 

Thy strength has prevaird — 

'1‘lie sharp sjiear disdaining. 

Oft I think on tlie time. 

When I view d witlj delight 
Thy high summer ju ime 
Of beauty and might 3 
AMicii away, far and wide. 

Thou hast gallantly hounded. 

And the snort of thy pride 

Through the desert resounded : 

And I heave the deep sigh, 

For from me have departed 
The hopes bright and high 

Of the youiig*iiiid light-hearted. 

All quench’d is the fire 

That once burn’d in my blood. 

As we drove in our ire 

Through the field or the flood. 

Whtn niy spirit hat]^. stink 
'Neath sjprc wasting toil — 

A\'hen with agony di^nk, 

1 have reel’d o’er the soil, 

AA'hosc looks of mute anguish 
Have made niylone heart bleed, * 
And forbid n^e to languish ? — 

They were tlmie„0 rny lov’d steed 

‘But thy strength i.s no more, , 

And thy hesiuty is fled. 

And thy swift course is o’er— ' 
Thou, my lov’d steed, art dead ! 
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Origin^ History, and Present State of the Cb^soRSHjlfi 
OF the Press in India. 

No V, 

[Concluded from the last Number, pagre 253.] 

Letter X. 

To the Marqvh of Jf'^lleslcy, — Comparison of his Measures viith 
those of Buonaparte, and of all the Factions who have succeeded 
each other in France during the Revolution, 

‘ 1, dcnicns, ct sior-ras ciirre per Alpe.s, 

lU pueri's place.us, ut dcchiiuatio lias.* — Juv. Sat. x. 1. 1^5. 

My liOiiD, — 'flic jjosses'jioii of iinliinitod power, under similar 
circumstances, wilJ always produce similar elfects on the ambitious 
mind. Tlie factions that have succeeded (^icli other during the 
French Rostjhuion, the usurper wlu) has supplanted them, and you, 
my Lord, in the eastern world, ha\o all di>^pla\ed a similar eager- 
ness to establish <k potisin, and, lihe so many modern Ale\uude 
a !‘OU'Mliess rau'o for ciaKpiest. 

‘ t hms IVlheo juveiii non sullicit orhis, 

.r., (uat infelix angiisto llmite inuinli.’ 

But nonp of you, excepting the Macedonian Madman, could lia\e 
given t’ldl swing to your unbridled desires, until you had tir.st muz- 
zled that iinphieablc enemy to injuBtioe, — that ajiproiiiate scourge 
of li urn an wickedness, — the Press. Alexander, indeed, liad no free 
pre.ss to muzzle, and consequently not much freedom of any kind 
destroy' He must, theretbre, be acquitted in part of the atroci- 
ties so deliberately committed by his imitators in cont^ucst. It re- 
mained for modern vandalism to adopt methodical plans — digested 
.svsTKMs — for replnnging the virorld into darkness and barbarism. 
But my business is, at present, more cspci:ially with your Lordship. 

I’he extraordinary restrictions laid upon the press in India are 
not akine worthy to be considered, as they are, a violation of the 
13ritish Constitution ; they also daiservc our most serious attention, 
as their immediate effect is to re-establish desjiotisiu and increase 
ignorance throughout Ajsia 5 as th^y deprive, tbe inhabitants of India 
of authentic information respecting the state of Europe, and the in- 
habitants of Eurojie qf authentic information lespectlh^ the state of 
India 5 and, linally, as they concur with the impious views of Buo- 
naparte, of e.stablishing despotism, ignorance, and bavbarispa, 
the face of the earth. It seems, indeed, as if there had ijeen u cer- 
tain emulation between you i and truly you have both been wonder*^ 
fully successful. Could you htg^,.«JiakeD baods acrajs.the Isthmus 
pf Suez, what congratuktiott|^^|^ ^ a^ ^^^ i|>qy . cottclusive 
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of the press in France^ and almost In Euroj^j the other 
e^tii^ished it in Asia. (The annihilation of pers^^land every 
oAer fre^om follows of course.) Yow might in future banish^ 
imprison^ or even behead, without any one daring to communicate 
the tidings to the public. You might render the/or/MWflte and great 
people, over who.se destinies you 2 )rcsided, as ignorant as your 
hearts could wish, or your purjioscs require. You might assume 
'ail active and positive, as well as a negative, control over the press. 

Eulogiums upon your upright administration, benevolence, 
wisdom, integrity, and knowledge, being thus gravely and ^lom- 
pously transmitted to other nations, by your own pure vehicles of 
intelligence, how wo\ild the multitude gape and marvel at the pro- 
digious talents of such mighty men ! — Is it any wonder that this 
horrid system .should produce the most deleterious effects upon your 
own minds ? — The extravagant adulations (.jf the French and Asia- 
tic presses remind me of a powerful man of antiquity, who did not 
even find the incense foo strong, when one of his imrasitcs told him 
that the very turbot on his table had longed for the honour of being 
caught for his use — Ipse capi rolint : on which Juvenal makes a 
remark, not less applicable to modern than it was to ancient times : 

* Nihil est, quod credere de se 

Non i>osg‘it, cumlaudatur diis aeqiia 2 >ote 8 tas.^ — Sat, iv. 1. /O. 

Without meaning you a compliment, I do think, my Lord, that 
you are not unworthy of being compared with Buonaparte.* Altlmugh 
a trite, it is here a very apposite remark, that extremes meet. I 
will not be so unmannerly as fo apply to a man of your rank the 
adage : Stulti, dum fngiunt vitia, in conlraria currunt. But it has so 
happened that, although Buonaparte in his revolutionary, and you 
•in your anti-revolutionary rage, have been travelling in opi)osite 
directions, you have at length met on the very summit of despotism. 

Your apeing of »*)yalty, when you, caused a throne to be erected 
at Madras, for the purposq of receiving the ambassadors of the Na- 
tive Princes, will not readily be forgotten by the olFicers of the 
coast, who are not so much accustomed to pwp and show, as those 
of Bengal, and despise effeminate and vainglorious parade. Such 
profusion as was practised on thiEt 'occasion was n^ver witnessed in 
India. When you xnedita^d an excursion to Seringapatam, and 
determined to astonish die Natiye^ by bringing the Governor and 
• Council of Fort St. George in your train ^ when the road from 
Madras to Vellore wau lined with troops for tbe^ splendid occiision, 
and thousands of paccalies* were daily employed to water the 
Toads, you must have been truly in your element. What a pity 
that the delusion could not continue for ever ! What a contrast 
with your ailent aiid unnoticed landing in England ! Can any thing 
more resmblc . these proceedings i^t&n the i)rocessions of Buona- 
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parte and Josephine through the degraded provinces of Trance/Wheo 
the roads were “Watered and strewed with roses for their rjjreptiott^ 
Power has such similar intoxicating effects upon vain minds, that ft' 
would be difficult to say to which of you the following pompous 
communication belonged : ^As a mark oC m]i favourable acceptance 
of your services, 1 have this day appointed you to be one of my 
honorary aides-de-camp ; a distinction which I have reserved for 
such officers as have proved highly meritorious in the field, or inT 
the conduct of nogi cyitions with foreign stales.* U[)on reading 
this to a friend, he asked me, if it was not a translation from the 
' Moniteur.’ 

When wc consider those events, not merely as causes of regret 
to th(‘ world, blit as matters of curious speculation, wc are forced to 
acknowledge that our surprise and indigniitioii ;irc less powerfully 
excited by the despotism of a man educated in France, and inured 
to the disci])ruie of armies, ihan hy that of a man oducalcd in Great 
Uritain, and issuing from the very bosom ot the British Senate. 
In grappling with the doctrines of Brissot, by which you mounted 
to the (iovernmciit of India, I fear, my Lord, you insensibly became 
a zealot, and lost sigbi of that decency, whicli is due to the feelings 
of mankind, l^ven Buonaparte, while imposing shackles on the 
])ress of Franco, as strong as those which you hfivc imposed on that 
of Asia deemed it too scandalous, by regulations duly transmitted 
to his Secretaries, to make an open avowal of his profligate tyranny. 
In not adding insult to injury, there is a merit, although of the ne- 
gative kind. » 

It will be matter for the serious consideration of the people of 
this country, whether, if you arc suffered to escape the ]>iinii?hment 
of your crimes, the next step will not be to procure you a seat in 
the Gabinet j and, if that unfortunate event should ever happen, I 
confess I, for one, should begin in earnest to despair of my country. 

AVhat security should W’c have, or what confidence could we feel, 
that a person of precisely the same despotic principles with Buona- 
parte, a person who l^jis introduced banishment and slavery into 
India, on the very same footing that Buonaparte has ^introduced 
them into France,* would not combhue with him for the 'destruction 
of our freedom } It is at least exceedingly natural, that a man who 
hates freedom should endeavour to destroy ft, that a man who has 
given the most unequivoc^ proofs of Attachment to arbitrary princi- 
ples, should rather wei^ gilucd chains under the sway of a brother 
despot, than remain subj^^t.to the rude and unmannerly animadver- 
sions of a free press. The liberty of the press, it should never be for- 
gotten, is the most powerful and the sole efficient friend of freedom, 
as it is tlie most powerful and the sole efficient enemy of despotism. 
It is, therefore, naturallydeteste4 of grants; for, "while virtue is an 
^nemy to Pygmalion, Pygmalion^^u be an eiifmy to virtue/ 

' But it was not alone the lib^^ of .:the.press inTndia that was 
olmoxious to yoti ^ot even endeavour, to sup-* 
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. piRefl»'’sjhe circulation of newspapers from l!)urope> And with that 
Ngiew c^se official notification to be made to certain officeijs of 
findiamen^at Saugor Roads ? Could any thing be more precisely 
in unison with the measures of Buonaparte, when he prohibited the 
introduction of English newspapers into France ? And were not 
your motives precisely the same, namely, to prevent the people 
under your respective Governments from perusing unmannerly stric- 
"ntures oil your conduct 1 

We are even informed that a notice to the following effect was 
struck out of the proof-sheet of an Asiatic newspaper, by superior 
order, although the truth of it was conlirnied by Lord Valentia - 
^ By letters from INIocha, of the 28th of August last, .wc learn, that 
Seid Mohaimned Akil had just arrived with the Pigeon of Bombay, 
which lie had purchased at tlic Lie of France, loaded with lead, iron, 
sugar, &c. 1'his is a new vent for the pluuder of the enemy, and fur- 
nished a new proof, if any were wanting, of the rapidly incretising 
spirit and extent of* the commerce of the Arabs. We understand, 
that, to the above, and several other tine ships, ])iiiThased by them 
at the Isle of Franre, they have lately added the Upton Castle of 
this port/ What might have been the evil tendency of this para- 
gTa})b, seems very difficult for common penetration to discover ; and 
1 should be curious to hear your Secretary explain the moral or po- 
litical danger that could result from its insertion. From this ex- 
ample we may judge of the manner in which the office of licenser 
of the press is executed in India ; ex nno disco omnes. 

Now, my Lord, I must rchictantly observe, that, although you 
hai^e the merit of setting the example to Buonaparte, of annihilat- 
ing th^ personal freedom of the subject, and extiuguisliing the li- 
• berty of the press, that you are both, .in this respect, nothing more 
than mere imitators of those atrocious men, who succeeded each 
other in pow'er i|nd in crimes, during the terrible period of the 
French Re\ olution. Nor is it any praise of you and Buonaparte that 
did not imitate MaVat, Carrier, Robespierre, and Fouchts in 
those wholesale massacres which they perpetrated, from the mere 
wantonness of tyranny, and the absence of . every moral restraint. 
By moral festraij^t, J^,meah pubjjcity, and e^ciaUy that species of 
publicity which depeniJs Upon the liberty dP the press. What but 
the absence of this . epntr^ c^ld have enabled those monsters to. 
carry their atrocious purposes 'idtp execution ? The very lirst 
measure of ervcry vietpirious faction waif^ tb denounce, as a crime 
against tke State, every thing that was not smiten in their sense. 

By silencing the press, they were enable, not only to Suppress all 
knowledge ijf their enormities, bdt to give for a moment even a co« 
lour of virtue to their crimes. Was not this the very course, with . 
certain necessary limitations, adjpted by you ip India, and 
Buonapai^ in Edro}^ > Did both go as far in the path, 

tyranny' as you durst? 'J^naimrte jjsprped 
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power iit France, wholesale guillotining was, indeed, out of f^jkun ; 
but imprisonment, banishment, transportation, assassinat^, aildv 
as is said, private torture, were freely applied to use. y ct there 
were men foolish enough to give credit to Buonaparte for not being 
so cruel as his predecessors, when that species of cruelty which they 
exercised was out of tasliion, and he could not have been so without 
the certainty of immediate destruction. The usurper, however, 
being iHed from the most powerful of all moral restraints, waT 
enabled to indulge his criminal propensities, almost to tbc\itmost 
extent of his wishes. Aot satisfied with extinguishing all liberty of 
the press in France, he has converted it into a terrible engine of 
falsehood, to d^dude and to demoralise the world. 

It is to this unfortunate state of the French ])ress, tliis nefarious 
suppression of truth and intre])idity of falsehood, from almost the 
# i)iniriencerncnt of the Revolution tr> the present moment, that we 
owe all the calamities <d‘Franec as well as of Europe ; that many 
worthy men in all nations haMi been imposeef upon, and still con- 
tinue, to a certain degree, to be imposed upon, respecting the 
character and views <»f the French (h)verniiient, by incessant tor- 
rentvS of the most audacious lies; that groundless animosities, jea- 
lousies, and divisions, arc successtully sown between slates, whose 
inclinations and interests would lead them to permanent amity and 
concert , and that the disorganisation and demorali nation of Europe 
proceed witji such gigantic strides. ‘ Better, ten-thousand times 
better,’ says Sir .James Mackintosh, ^ would it be that every press 
in the world were burnt, that the very use of letters were abo- 
lished, that w'c were returned to the honest ignoranec of the rudest 
times — than that tlie results of civilisation should be made subscr- 
\ieril to the^ purposes of barbarism — than that literature slnnild be , 
employed to teach a toleration for cruelty, to weaken moral hatred 
for guilt, to deprave and brutalise the human mind.’ 

I know that in what I am stating, at present, there is nothing 
new. But, when we still see the rumours* fabricated at the Thuil- 
leries gravely coj)ied in the English Journals, as articles of intelli- 
gence, and sometimes even witlfeut stating accurately the polluted 
channel from which th^y are takep, it is impossible ny^t to think 
that we are not sufficiently on our guard agamst the most fer- 
tile volcano of pumic deception, and hunfan evil, that ever appeared 
in the world. * • 

With respect to you> bay Lord, I will not for one^ive you any 
credit for not rivalling S^onapurtc in all his iniejuities. U* you hod 
been so inclined, the dfe^jositioiis and habits of British subjects 
would not have suffered you to proceed much farther than I myself 
know you to have gone« If you had thought it exped&nt to order 
private strangulaliou, poisoning, or heheading, you ppuld not have 
gilt, a man base or dastardly eH<)^ to have executed yoiMT orders. 

If you bS^ attem|>t<^, like Bdbnapar^, to assume a positive, as 
well as a over the ]press, you would not have 
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t(y^) you justice, my Lord, you have advanced as far and as 
Jhpidly in^ the road of despotism, as you could^ consistently with 
your immediate safety, have done, and infinitely farther than any 
man in England has the right to do. 

Letter XI. 

T[’o the^ Marquis of Wellesley, & On the Difficulties ' of teaching 
Asiatic Delinquencies^ 


‘ Impiinitas peccandi maxima illccebra/ — Seneca. 

My liORD, — In all ages of the world, men in power have com- 
mitted injustice with the less repugnance, on ac(*oifnt of the diffi- 
culty of conviction and puiiisliment. 'I'he oppressor being the strong- 
est, the opi)rc\sscd generally prefers submitting (piietly to one injury 
to the risk of suffering many. Either party may die,* or, when a 
sea voyage is in (]iV3stion, he captured by the enemy, or drowned, 
or cast away. The chances of impunity are, in fact, numerous. 
'I'hc aggrieved party may labour under an ignorance of the laws and 
cciustitution of his country, a want of confidence, or resolution, or 
perseverance, or too great a facility of disposition ; bis resentments 
may be evanescent, his indolence predominant, or his sense of public 
duty dull } his papers may be lost, or his evidence imperfect 3 or, 
finally, some circuiiiistance of prudence or of policy may induce him 
to submit in silence to his fate, — ^^’^our calculation of chances, in my 
case, my Lord, may have been rather too sanguine. Trusting to 
one or all of these casualties,* you did not ])erhaps expect that I 
should ever rise up in evidence against you in Europe, But Pro- 
vidence, which presides over the destinies of man, has ^een pleased 
to order otherwise 3 and neither the length of your purse> nor tiic 
influence of your connections, shall deter me from renewing and 
continuing the co^jtest, in that full confidence of success which is 
inspired by a good cause and an impartial tribunal. 

If we peruse with attention the modern history of Great Britain, 
we shall find that this principle of impunity is peculiarly apj>ficable 
to the delinquencies committed in our Asiatic provinces. It is aii 
enormous and growing evil, te which a strong, •‘and efiicient, and 
speedy remedy, must be ^ipplied 3 otherwise, I do not hesitate to 
predict that, in a veryfew years, pvery sentiment that is valuablein 
this nation will be destroyeS. When tho question is, whether 
enormous definqucncy is to be punished, or our Cotistitution to be 
undermined and to perish, are wc to be prevented, by any circum- 
stances of time, of distance, of inconveniency, or of expense, fron]^ 
entering injo inquiries ? If it should be necessary that evi&ry 


* At the period of my expulsiea.Jprom India, I wa^' actually in a very^ 
hud state of health*, aipl the chances I6f life and death seetiaod tery 
balanced. * . - 
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nicmber 6f the Councils^ every Secretray to the Governniciit^^^evcry ' 
servhnt of the Company, in India, should be sent for ani^broug^f 
home to give evidence, at the Bar of the House of Commons ; if it 
should be necessary to print every document relatir^ to Asiatic af- 
fairs, even to the amount of a hundred thousand volumes *, — is this 
expense, this inconvenience, and this labour to be avoided, and 
delinquency to remain eternally unpunished ? Since the time rjf 
Mr. HasdtigS, the intlueive of Asia on Britain has Increased, in a 
ten- fold degree, the iiaportance of incpiiry. Indeed, to such a de- 
gree has this importance arisen, that, unless immediate measures for 
an extensive and general incpiiry be adopted, Britain will, in a short, 
a A cry short time, be nothing more than a biu:k-shoj), or, at the 
most, a mere counting-house, of her own Asiatic possessions 5 and 
we should then, indeed, justly merit the French reproach of unc 
nation boKtiquiire. 

The difficulties of inquiry on the subject ofi Asiatic delinquency, 
are no new matter of coin})laint. ‘ AFhate\'er encomiums have been 
passed on the judicial ])rovisions of the British Const itution, certain 
it is that tliey have notoriously failed in the attcnq)t to apply tliein 
to jiersous returning from India. The Parliamentary proseciuion 
of Lord Clive, by (ieneral Burgoyno, was easily defeated. 'Jlie 
verdict i>f the Court of King’s Bench aguinst the. ])ei*sons who had 
imprisoned and occasioned the death of Lord Bigot, was such as to 
be considcr‘«d, by the persons eoudemned, rather an object of merri- 
ment than a vSource of calamity. The Bill of Pains and Penalties, 
which was introdq^^d into Parliament by Mr. Dundas in 1782, w’as 
found to be unlit for the purposes it had in view, and was given up 
by its author.’ ^ 

It is worth while to inquire, how far these difficulties depend * 
upon the nature of the subject, and liow far upon less creditable 
circumstances. It will be recollected, that, in th«case of Mr. Hast- 
ings, the Ministry for a long time defended him, and, until the pub- 
lic opinion rendered it expedient for them to alter their conduct, 
threw every obstacle in the way of the prosecution. On that me- 
morable occasion, Mr. Fox, justly indignant at the rcpqgtcd refusal 
of certain papers,* which had Ijeen moved for in \*arious forms, ex* 
claimed : ‘ \Vhat a precious farce is dai^y acting within these walls ! 
We see the friends of Mr, Hastii\gs affectinj^to be ciigcr that every 
paper, .which is called for, should be granted. \A"e sec the King’s 
Ministers rising to declare that nothing, which can properly be 
granted, shall on any account be refused. We hear other gentle- 
men, who call themselves independent men, saying : By all means, 
*let the House know the whole, and be put in possesi^^on of every 
species of information 5 and yet we see the same men, all of them 
clividing togetlier, to enforce a negative upon a motion for the most 
es^ntii^Unforijpation, helping each other out wi^i Hints and whispers 
during the debat^jjg^^ pointing to matters apposite to argu- 
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Linent on their sfde of the question, — just ns I and my Right Honour- 
Ajble would assist each other, when we are maintaining, the 

sjnne point, and arguing for the samepurpose^ Mr. Fox, in another 
l)laco, expresses his opinions with great energy truth : ^ In a 
word, by such a conduct as that which waa ndW held (refusing 
pa])cr«?), the Hoard of (!!ontrol and the House of C(>mmons would 
i'ecome answerable for diuving suffered the servants East 

India G'ouipany to believe, that they were secure from and 

out of the reach of punibhment. What was ♦he tendency of the last 
yote, btit to put it in the power of the Minister to interfere in every 
investigation, and by his single veto to defeat the aim of that House 
in the exercMse of its first great constitutional character, that of the 
grand inquest of tlie nation ? Armed with such a power, to what 
lengths might not a minister proceed ? Every criminfd, however 
notorious )iis delinquencies, however numerous his crimes, however 
injurious to the national honour, would only have to secure the pro- 
terlion of I fie Treasunj to be able to laugh at accusation, and set 
conviction at defiance.’ 

Under all these delays, Mr. Burke complained of 'the dilficultics 
of keeping his vNilncsses together, some of whom were ill and could 
not remain in town without endangering their lives, W^htit be had 
heard led him to fear that it was intended to quash the proscoulion ) 
for it was evident, from tlie language t»f IMr. Jenkinson, that one 
half of his accusations were gone already. It was struck with the 
dead palsy, and was to live no longer. He considered one arm of 
the business as lopped away f but, if he lost a leg, he would still 
persev^ere, and, e^’en if reduced to the necessity, would fight, like 
W'^ithe/inglon, upon his stumps.’ ^ 

Mr. Fox, in describing the ditticulties jVfr. Burke had experienced 
in his progress to tluit stage of the business, said, * that no man of 
inferior abilities wuld have sunmmnted them. As soon as he had 
brought forward the bu^^iness in one shape, it was stated by the 
other side of the House that the form of proceeding was wrong, and 
that another must be adopted. Still new modes were proposed, 
new delays, invented, new artifices played off to confound, impede, 
and cmibarrass ; ’but the Hou.sf. and the public •must see through 
the whole,’ ^ 

How far, in this rfcspect, thevci is any similarity between yoUP , 
case and that of Mr. Hastings, the public will hereafter be better 
able to judge. In other respects there is certainly very little. And 
first aa to’ their merits : During the administration of Mr. Ilastin^^ 
it was very difiieult, under the best management, to save Inc&jl 
while, during tfeat of yoUr Lordship,^ it would have been very dHK* 
cult, under the worst management^ . to have lost it. i/Fhe charge^ 
against Mir. Has^ngs were brought ftrward by a body of men 
x^idable frim numbefr and from talents, and, like atiiUery of la^ 
C^bre, capable of battering down every 
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whilst those against you are brouglit forward bylndividuai^, not 
only not supported by party, but even liable to be thwarted; in everv 
stage of their progress^. 13ut, if there be this vast disproportion be- 
tween the attaching powers, il; Is more than countorbahiiiccd by the 
dilFerence in the apparent crf?nmality of the parties. I'he crimes 
imputed to Mr. Hastings were, in a legal and constitutional view, at 
least, dubious, whilst yours, iiiy Lord, if my pro[)f);.itions be esta- 
blished, dll up such /in immensity of space, that the most i;.indoiu 
shot cannot fail of hitjjng them. If every one of the twenty-two 
articles of charge brought against Mr. Hastings had been fully 
proved, they would not have formed a crime of such enormous 
magnitude, agsiiust the Constitution of this country, as tliat single 
one of having extinguished the Iil>erty of the })rcss. in a portion of 
the British Empire containing a hundred millions of inhabitants. 

The disrepute into which, since tlie proceedings against iMr. 
Hastings, the trial by impeticbment has unjustly fallen, has been, 
in some measure, obliterated by the celerity of the proirecdings 
against Lord Alel\ llle. 'J'his cflect I cannot better describe tluiniii 
the words of the vS|>ejikcr of the House of Commons, in giv ing the 
thaiiks of that House to the managers for the iiupcacliment : 

* (lontlemen, iliis Hou>o has, upon the result of a great and im- 
portant intpiiry ro'JiK'cting tJio administration of tlie expenditure of 
the public money, come to a re^jolutkm to enter upon the most grave 
.and solemn of all its functions, and resort to its prerogative of im- 
peachment against Henry Lord X’iscount Melville. Jt is the power 
of impeachment which has enabled the t'oin mans of this country, 
ut all times, to lay open the misdeeds of the highest servants of the 
Crown, and to ]>revenr, or jnmish, all inroads which may be made 
upon tbe liberty of the subjects of this realm, lu the prosecution 
of tills impeachment, tlic Ihni^e lias appointed you to prepare and 
arrange tlu' proofs of the compUcatcd transactions on which their 
charges were grounded. Their clmrgcs were against a noble per- 
son, whose rank and liigh eunhideration in the State must hold him 
forth as a signal example either of good or of evil. Throughout 
the progress of the trial, they have witnessed, with peculiar satis- 
faction, your greai attention and de^iatch, which have ivscued the 
trial by imjieaeluuent from the disgrace into wdiich it had fallen, 
and restored it to its former strength and honour. Tliey have wit- 
nessed in you an unwearied diligenco in the (lischarge of the trust 
committed to jou, a singular sagacity in discqyering^he proofs, a 
boldncs.s wdiich so properly belongs to tbe Commons of the United 
Kingdom, a strength of argument, and a power of elocpieiice, which 
Ihrew thffe light day upon dark, secret, and criminal transactions. 
Tbe final issue of this^^ial now remains for another ’dody. It is 
before one of the, highe*^ of human tribunals : it is the l^ouse of 
l^rds which is |6 determine ultimately for the condemu^t^n or he- 
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quittJw of the ^rson accused. Be the final issue what it may, you 
^ave your duty. You have satisfied the expectations that the 
House had formed of you, an(hyou have deserved their approbation 
and their thanks, I am ordered by the Hodse to communicate to 
you tlie approbation and thanks of the House for the faithful 
management of the trust reposed in you.* * 

Lktteh XII. 

To the Marrjuis of IVellesley, Conclusion. 


If, my Lord, we can be supposed to have arrived at that last 
stage of degradation, in which the question is, whether an individual, 
or the liberties and the Constitdtioa of the country, shall prevail ; if 
you are become a personage of such mighty importance, that, without 
reference to innocence or guilt, all public men shall range themselves 
as your friends or your enemies, — it may be necessary to consider you 
in another point of view. If the apparent success of your criminal 
exploits has so inueh dazzled the world ; if the fame of meretricious 
talents and virtues, or the influence of immense wealth, has so far 
exalted you above the rest of your felJow-subjccts, that you ('aunot 
be made amenable to the ordinary laws or tribunals of the country 
then we shall have to regret that the ancient law of ostracism, by 
which every citizen, however eminent, when his influence became 
formidable to the State, was, for that very reason, sent into exije, 
does not exist in Great Britain, a^ a last regular resource to the 
people against the eiicrouchmcnts of arbitrary power. 

Let mo now sum up my accusations against your Lordship. 


In the preceding letters, it has been proved, that yop protected a 
magistrate with the Strong arm of power in unlawful and tyrannical 
proceedings ; that you united, in your own person, the judicial with 
the executive authority 5 that you virtually asserted the principle, 
that an apology to a Govern(»r is an atonement for offences, identi- 
fying yourself with the* laws that, in some cases, you made an 
enormous misapplication of the unconstitutional law respecting 
India, and violated it in others j that you actcd'upon the m(>st ridi- 
culous doctrines.respecting th<*. nature of offences, and displayed the 
Utmost vanity respecting the terras in which you ought to be ad- 
dressed 5 that you assumed the^power of enforcing or dispensing 
with existing laws, according to your own interpretation of them, 
and of making new laws, at pleasure, aimihiJating the personal 
freedonuof the subject, and c^bjishing, in fact, an absolute des- 
potism ^ thttf, by your mode of Oppression, you virtually aSsSerted 
the right of exercising a jurisdiction even beyond the territories 
governed that you extinguished liberty ol the pres» in liiala, 
and established aft odious imprimaiuf} thht ybu violai!ed, tu a 
indecent manner, the principles British jConstitftHoftjT^^ 
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openly laying previous restraints upon publications'*; that you even . 
endeavoured to render ignorance more complete by disc^ourjxging 
the circulation of publications from Europe ; that your general go- 
vernment was characterised by a despotic, tyrannical, and vexatious 
spirit ; and that your measures resemble, as nearly as difference of 
circumstances would allow, those of Buonaparte, and of all the 
factions who succeeded each other in France during the Revo- 
lution. ^ 

Thus, by a chain oij incontrovertible facts, it stands demonstrated 
that you have, generally and particularly, fundamentally and in de- 
tail, violated, in the most gross and scandalous manner, the best 
principles of our Constitution, — that you have taken away the very 
key-stone of the arch, and left the whole fabric to tumble into 
ruins. 

But such monstrous proceedings, if submitted to, would entail 
misery, disgrace, and ruin upon mankind. Ngt to punish is to con- 
nive at them : nil interest faveas sceleri, an illud facias. It behoves 
every man. who has sufficient penetration to discern their conse- 
quences, to consider the awful responsibility which he takes upon 
himself, in not resisting them with all his energies. * We owe it to 
our ancestors to preserve entire those rights which they have trans- 
mitted to our care ; we owe it to our posterity not to suffer their 
dearest inheritance to be destroyed. But, if it were possible for us 
to be insen^jible of these sacred claims, there is yet an obligation 
binding upon ourselves, from which nothing can acquit us, — a per- 
sonal interest which we cannot surrender. To alienate even our 
own rights, would be a crime as much more enormous than suicide, 
as a life of civil security and freedom is superior to a bare existence ; 
and, if life be the bounty of Heaven, we scornfully reject the noblest 
part of the gift, if we consent to surrender that . certain rule of 
living, without which the condition of human Q^ture is not only 
miserable but contemptible.* 

Having now accomplished what I proposed, 1 shall conclude in 
the words of Cicero to the Roman Senate, respecting an atrocious 
delinquent of antiquity. , 

' If that senlentc is passed upon ^lim which his crimes deserve, 
your authority, fathers, will be venerablt? and sacred in the eyes of 
the public ; but, if his great riches should bias you in his favour, I 
shall still gain orte point; viz. to make it appear to .all the world 
that what was wanting in this case was not atiriminal or a prose- 
cutor, but justice and punishment.*'^ — I am, &c. • 

^ Charles Maclean. 

• In the original: 'De qdo^si vdi severh reli^ioshque judicaveritis, 
auetpritas ea^ quae in vnbis^maiiere debet, hserebit. Sm istius ingentes 
^vitise jndiciorum reHgionem^vcritatemqne perfregerint, ego hoc tamen 
a^^uar, niJudiHstm potina reipubliete, quam aut judhiius, aut a€- 
chIbamb rbo# yideatur.'— w Ferrem^ 

#^4 47. 2 li 
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Years roll away and hopes unrealiz’d 
Decay and die, as fruits o’er-ripen’d hang 
TTngather’d, or when gather’d nothing worth : 

Or it may be the ideal appetite 
Pamper’d too long with its regenerantfibod, 

Scorns all the earth<>fraught pageants once desir’d. 
And loathes the dull reality it gains. 

Come then, thou spanner of the invisible stars.. 
Who veil to thee their fiery diadems. 

Imagination ! wanderer ’midst the spheres, 

'Whose orbs before thy hallow’d ken are specks 
Strewn on Infinity’s uncreated paths. 

Untrodden save by thee and Time and Jove ! 

Soul of all life fore-knowing human thoughts. 

Or entering heart-deep into the mighty past. 
Imagination, come [ and on thy wings, 

Touch’d with fine passion, scornful of its wrongs. 
Bear from this earthly coil one swelling heart. 
Whose strongest bound hath ever leapt to thee. 

On a wild shore, half circled by the yawn 
Of the old sea, whose deep-enwoinbcd calm 
At intervals low sluiiibrous murmurs sent. 

Then heav'd and sank, and all again was still, 
Tlippotas lay. Upon a slanted stone. 

Bedded in sand and hung with, tassel'd weeds. 
Bulbous and dun, his aged limbs reclin’d. 

Near him children of his earlier years. 

Whose clanging voices long had stuiin’d his throve 
With welconie dissonance, were silent rang’d. 

Their dying father’s last behest to hear. 

And from those solemn unrevoking lips. 

Which soon shall cease to parly with the ijight. 

The forest, and the ocean, learn wdiose brow 
folia’s tempest- vaSsaFd crown should hear. 

The ttace of man was Jar away remov’d. 

His gatherjng[9, his out-pourings, his heart’s waste ; 
fronting the sea, mountains and forests stood, 
Hampir'd behind with cloud-embattlcd walls. 
Enclosing thus Hippotas* wild domain ; 

While in the utmost distance snowy peaks 
And spiry pinnacles of ice shot up, 

Pi^qing grey heaven with pyramids of light j 
Bas'd on the sand tho impost barrier vsuit 
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Of monarch crags, iron-vein’d like Pluto’s throne. 

Was form’d, and by a multitudinous range 
Of granite rocks, within whose huge red flaws , 

Sea monsters sat j their green and rolling orbs 
Now full, now half-cclijjs’d, with coming sleep. 

Beside the dying god, or e’er his soul 

I’he splendrous heavens absorb’d unto themselves, 

Stood yEolus, sage reasoner, by the change 
And power conjoin’d of stellar influence ; 

His first-born from a ravish’d goddess sprung. 

Whose f)alace vast a thousand fathoms lay 
Deep in the gorgeous darkness of a mine. 

There Auster stood, and Boreas, gaunt old king. 

Whose rocky chariot leads the boisterous north. 

Drawn by black lions tossing stormy maiies. 

Each with his deep-voic’d crowd, now silent spell’d, 
AVild and uncouth rang’d round : softie, huge of limb. 
Strode naked, or were cover’d to the loins 
III their own shaggy hair and spreading vans, 

Such as \voiild soar above the volvcnt earth. 

Cleaving the sea of space, and braving oft 
The elemental spirits of the waste. 

Or bearded couicls that make pale the moon. 

Some gentler seem’d, and round their vermeil lips, 
(ilowing in secret love, did beauty float ; 

Others, rough dwellers iii tlje forest gloom. 

Ann-folded stood with savage quietude. 

The ir swarth, hard bodies roll’d in matted hides, , 
T'>rn from grey wolves, on highest mountains prowling. 
Eurus, tlie orient monarch, and his train 
Of gorgeo.*s-winged genii, eyed with fire. 

Adorn’d tiie circle of these air-born pov^rs: 

Groat was this king in memorable worth 
And deeds of glory, noted by the sun 
From his proud citadel, and straight consign’d 
To the illimitable future. Rough 
111 visage, and demean, yeii^smiling blan^ 

Oppos’d to Auster’ s silver-tressed front, 

Favonius stood j mantled in coarse brown hair. 

And vassal’d by a wild and restless throng. 

In clouded robes of gold and azure woof, 

Wr<iught by Aurora and a god o’ the woods. 

' O’er the iutecminable sands dispf^rse, 

Yc sons of heaven and earth,* Hippotas said, • 

Slow rearing fro^in the dark and weed-pall’d stone 
His solemn head : 'mine empire and its %way 
Fortune alone shall grant to him whole might 
2 H 2 
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O’erwhelms liis brothers in the combat strong, 

And strews their giant limbs beside the sea, 

AVhlfe the hoar breakers mock their panting forms/ 

Nor more he spake j instant a fearful roar 
Burst silence, ecu as though death-foil’d revenge 
Stampt on a corse wherein a fiend had hous’d 1 
The streams of adverse blast and sound of shells 
Whose chambers held tranc’d thunders 5 the deep v^oiccs 
Of super-human forms and thronging waters. 

Now rampant and instinct with teinpest,^rage ; 

The clouds and shadows in old brotherhood 
Deepening and hurrying to the exasperate war 3 
The unwieldy monsters from their granite rocks* 

With w’ebbed feet descending, while their heads 
Back-writh’d, sent glances pregnant of their will : 

Such was the scene which now in uproar spread 
Over the trembling level of the shore. 

A murky shade was ciremnfused, nor eye 
Of falcon or war- practis'd archer keen 
Could separate the individual forms. 

The contest held till from his flaming throne 
Hyperion, lighting on a mountain peak. 

Slow down the side strode smiling, and the stains 
Of golden light which on his foot-marks lay 
Grew gradual faint, and wan’d unto the shade. 

Now soon a throng fronv combat fierce w^illidrew. 
Hopeless of conquest, and, retiring far 
Beyond ihe confines of its echoing, sought 
Their zephyr loves- Oh, they indeed were fair, 

And deck’d in fragrant gems like heavenly s]jring 
Rob’d in her galaxy of myriad flowers : 

The odour of their breath was dizzy sweet. 

So that the sense strove to CiUtrcach itself. 

Tasting those lips divine 3 yet of their eyes 
No mortal bard may sing, save in weird dreams. 

The liquid glittering 3 ’tw’^as like the cold stars 
That spin above the antarCtic firmament. 

So numbers sped thenf^ leaving to contend 
The five great kihgs wh^ fon llippotas’ throne 
Yet strqve amain and hurl’d their raging bla'^ts. 

Thrice was the Eastern monardi cast to earth. 

And thrice he rose against united ire : 

Rushing impetuously, his out-spread arms 
Seiz’d^Auster with insufferable grasp, 

Crush’d forth his breath and hurl’d him to the waves I 
Favonlus now he strongly tramples down 
Despite the writhing of colossal limbs. 
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And sunken low his buried body lies. 

Like a dark hull in perilous quicksands chok’d.^* 

But long bis triumph held not : fierce combin’d 
Came JSolus, and Boreas raving loud 
As one who wars and hungers for a world : 

Launching their streams of coaly blast, they rush’d 
Insane for conquest, reckless of grim fate, 

AvS tho’ it’s dragon -visage were a child’s, 

And, mingliilg close in wilful lust of death. 

Drove Eurus, in the vortex of their rage. 

Hard struggling, backward to the rifted rocks. 
McjAiwhile the sea-bcasts, joining in the fray. 

Fang each in turn from savage impulse blind, 
Unweeting of the cause ; as oft appears 
In populous cities midst the baser herd 
Who war from hot bad blood j till, smitten sore 
By shafted storms, how^ling they speed awMy 
Foaming with wounds and terror, but of shame 
r nconscious. Now before conjoined might 
Hath Eurus fallen ! and full quick they heap 
FragincnlM of rock and stone, whence gnarled roots 
Spread dark and snake-like from the gaping cracks. 
Above liis struggling form ! — this done, as fierce 
They turn’d upon each other 1 I’bund’rous gloom. 
Hurl’d in slant streams, like lightning chang’d in hue 
By horror of some necroinahcer’s prayers, 

Now sped redoubled, and the quaking shore 
CjHiiing destriK'tion felt j till iron-eyed Fate 
Hovering on forky pinions clos’d the strife. 

And lioreas dropt unsiiiew’d to the earth. 

Where old Hippotas, ere the fight bcgoii. 

Reclin’d at noon-tide, sped the victor king. 

Panting for breath, yet swelling fhore with pride. 

'fhe god wiis gone — but o’er that ponderous stone 
The ebon shadow of a giant lay, 

AVhose hmbs of gloom boi^ semblance tQ his form ; 
At iEolus’ approach dilating wide. 

It mingled with the circumtluo&s air ; 

And, where the head haS reSted, stood a crown 
Of rugged iron, like a mass of rock • 

Fallen with an eagle’s aerie clinging fast 5 

O’er whose broad hoop the boisterous faces throng’d. 

And uncouth figures burling stormy clouds. ^ 

This on his mighty head Jfiolia’s king 

Plac'd firm, and gathering weighty thoughts of rule. 

Order, tho’ wild of act, dominion sterp, • 

Edict, obedience, and enforc’d command. 

Unto his cave-hewn palace slow retired. 
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Now from the earth where prostnite he was thrown, 
Bore^ arose, and maddening at the shame. 

Ambition foiled, honour and empire lost. 

And e’en revenge, more torturing to endure. 

Rent his great beard, and, whirling high his arms. 

Burst foHh in passionate and iire-fraught speecli : 

^ §nlote down, smote down, oh, Boreas ! lost king ! 
Thou who hast cleft swoln tempest to the womb, 
Acknowledged god>hcad^ who, througli highest heaven. 
Hath wing’d thee, daring close to the morning sun. 
Newly attired in fire, such as might scorch 
The phcEnix* crest at myriad miles, or melt 
The Ciigle’s lordly eye 5 thou hast gone forth 
To wrestle with the forest, mighty king ! 

And strown its mast -like pines and cedars low 
As callow reeds J great ships thou hast destroy’d — 
Toss'd them like insect-peopled shells and husks 
Bropt from a tree near some rude cataract : 

How art thou tarnish’d, coiupier’d, and foredone ! 

A vassal must 1 be to /Eolus ? 

Rave at his beck, or, like a stone, sit mute. 

While cravens eye me into conscious shame, 

And weak souls mock the torrent of my grief ? 

A chain-bound slave ! Ob, swallow me, ye waves !• 

My subjects many an lupir of turmoil dire. 

As well the watch-worn mariner hatli known ; 
O’erwhclm me, waves, and thou, all-palling night ! 

Or rather let confounding ruin shake 
The poles unto the centre ! Come; yt brood 
Of pregnant elements, each other mar ! 

And let Despair, devoted to one gras]). 

Wrench off some temple's golden dome, and through 
Its spiry neck blow thunder to the stars : 

Crack, orbed sun ! and let thy fountains gush, 

And,drain their spouting lire, till the blank shell 
Drop blind and hollow iiito the yawn of sptfee : 

Die, throned gods ! finefc fate hath crush’d the strong !’ 

Bounding he sprang througli the receding air. 

And wing’d hi/n headlong, raving as he flew, 

0 \.er the rocks and mountains ; wildly then 
Wheel’d round the pinnacles of ice afar. 

Now tinged with gleamings of the day’s last smile, 
And,*plunging off into the distance void. 

E’en as a diver, dubious of his goal. 

Mingled with indistinguishable night. 

But Bums, king of morning’s gold-plumed winds. 

Who soar amidst the splendour of the East, 
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Cleaving the beams of glory, or, supine 
Upon their burning radiance, slumbering calm; 
Why dost thou lay thus mute, — what potent spdf 
Still holds thy god*>like body *ncath the rocks ? 
Voiceless he lay, his words were drown’d in woe. 
And such great sorrow as the nobler soul, 

Foil’d in the'hojje of power to work just deeds^ 
Feels in his aciiing bosom, ur reveal’d j 
Till, anger’d |)y these inward plaints, which seem’d 
A murmuring ’gainst the unreversing stream 
Of circling destiny, the Idalian gods 
Straight sent a llame- wing’d messenger to bear 
Their suvlden -form’d decree. Into his ears 
These words were pour’d : ' Son of the Orient, rise 
Since pain dissatisfied and gnawing grief 
Urge thee to mourn thy lot, and question close 
1'he will su])rcme, in sense perchance upbraiding ; 
Lca\ e tliine immortal body and thy state. 

And nitje revolving years walk through the earth. 

In soul and form, feeling of heart and limb, 

W'ith all conditions common — as a man.' 

Swift at the word the soul of Kurus left 
Its mighty teueincnt, and fill’d a form 
Of luortjil man ! As one awaken’d newr, 

Conscious of impress from some dream confused. 
He gazed around, and smooth’d his dizzy broW; 
While, ’ncafli the rocky pile, outstretch’d and cold, 
Hjs own dead form he saw, and, shook by fear. 
Staring and pale he fled towards the sea. 

The memory of his former stale remain’d 
Like a great vision seen by mortal eyesf 
And busy thoughts now waiider’d^throiigh the rack 
Of slow-fang’d circumstance and evil chance. 

Birth and blind W'ealth o’erleaping all desert, 

Hope trampled, friends tinmask’d, and coming pain, 
JShainc, and the bitter taun'^s of memi desire, 

Who refuge seeks in its own ctyisciousness, 
Slandering the loftier cliyin but soon his mind 
Turn’d to his present state, and he belicld 
The sickening scene more hideous aslnore base. 
Power o'er an element, empyreal state. 

The magnanimity of throned dominion. 

Great in its mildness, the high-swelling flood * 

Of thought sublime, or, gushing from the heart 
Into the universe, the exalted sense 
Surpassing all, divine humanity ; » 

Now dwindled, abject, prostrate — and deform’d 
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Unto such cares and miserable hopes 
As strew, like worms, the flinty path of life. 

« « 

He * wandered by the shore, and look'd abroad, 
l/ike genius 'lorn companion'd by his mood. 

Into the hungry world, seen in pain'd thought. 

There Fortune laugh'd and poison'd in one breath — 

Ambition strove to mount a precipice, 

j^.t top of which Death sat in patience grim — 

Ltist boiling o'er some object foul to see. 

Mean Hope devouring offals, seeming rich. 

The food and appetite were base alike 5 — 

There, too, ran Fear, imagining a fire. 

Shrieking and tearing off her robes and hair, — 

And coward Greatness, cuddling-in his soul, 

Dest men should see and scoff their idol down, — 
There Mind and Passion, strong of act and pure. 
Smote on the air, the stony earth, the sea, 

And found no echo j cried unto the deaf 
Or from a mountain leapt into the clouds ! 

None noted — for communion loves the tomb. 

And praise turns dastard at its own demurs 5 
WhOc thousands, ardent in their fancied worth, 

Shout louder still, and blazon surface-gauds. 
Attracting many eyes 3 thus o’er life's fields 
Desire and desert wage unceasing war. 

Sad Bums, now, reflecting on his state. 

Moved by such scenes, bethought him of his change. 
Till hunger, cold, and man’s necessities 
Drove his high hopes into the dens of want. 

And earthly cravings thrust into' his heart. 

So, from this lonely desert of the Winds, 

Slowly his ^ay through those far rocks he took. 

And journey’d o’ea the mountains mute with thought. 

Now silence blank and dim oblivious night * 
O’er^this wild region bring 5 nor far-off voice 
From cave*or waters wander’d through the •air. 

In homeless echoes taint 3 nor sound of feet 
Pacing ihvisibly.the washy gands. 

As often in these awe-deep thrilling hours 
Grew audible to sense, bad presence now : 

Here rest was pillow’d ; nor of moving life 
Did aught apj^ar, save steamy slumbrous breath 
From figures huge recumbent on the shore. 

Deeply respired at hollow intervals. 

Which slowly rose like phantoihs dim,* and floated 
O’er the dtin ijhadows of the iron sea. 
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Chapter XV, 

Cairo and its Environs, 

Cairo, culled, by the Turks, Myssyr, is the capital of Egypt, and 
the seat of governiueiit. This city was built in 970, by Moez- 
cd-din-Allah, wjio, having by force of arms taken ]jossession of 
old Cairo, gave to its new foundation the name of El Kahira, or 
the City of Victory. Situated at the distance of a quarter of a league 
from the right bank of the Nile, this city is large and populous, but 
dirty, and, generally s])eaking, destitute of splendour and elegance, 
with the e.veeptioii of some few public edifices. Its population 
amounts to more than three hundred thousand inhabitants, of all 
nations, but principjdly Turks and Arabs, after which the Kopts, 
( I recks, Je\vs, and Franks, are the most numerous. 

'I'he Kopts are said to be of the race of tlie ancient Egyptians, 
'fbey are, of all the inbabitanis of Cairo, the best educated, and, 
from time immemorial, have carried on here all the professions which 
reepure skill qiid ability. All the oftices of public writers, for ex- 
ample, are filled by them j it is they who are chosen to regulate the 
affairs of the beys, to hold the registers of the duties, and other 
financial departments. They possess an extraordinary facility for 
calculation 5 and yet this superiority in all the transactions of ousi- 
ness, which is the result of their natural abilities, does not maHe 
them at all less honest in their principles. Their costume is com- 
posed of a robe or pelisse of blue cloth, under w^ich is a tunic of 
stuff, silk, or cotton ; they wear trowsers, stockings, and shoes, and 
bind a shawl around the waist in the manner of a sash, in which they 
fix a copper inkstand, as the Turks place their poignard. Their 
head-dress consists of a red cap, around which they twist a long 
band of blue muslip, which encircles ^the head several tiihes. In 
this country, each nation or caste has its own peculiar costume, 
which gives an original character to th(? whole population, most 
interesting to the eye of a foreignei*. ♦ 

The streets of Cairo are extremely narrow, and the windows of 
the houses are not glared, but pierced with several small apertures, 
through which the light is admitted. These apertures are made in 
such a manner, that these in the interior cfan s^ without being 
themselves visible 5 a precaution evidently -tsiken against the 
women, whom the despi^tie jiMklpusy of the Orientals seeks always 
to conceal from public view# : ^ ^ * 

Certain quarters of the town, particularly the bazaarSj; are very 
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much frequented at all seasons ; but they are generally so narrow 
^that tlK^ circulation is very much contined. 

The only edifices which ornament the town of Cairo, are the 
mosques, of which there arfe said to be more than three Imudrcd. 
The two finest are'those of Azhar and Ebu-Touloun, Both of these 
enjoy a very large revenue. The last has a large hospital attached 
• to it, the expenses ot which arc defrayed by it. This noble estab- 
lishment is capable of containing as many as five hundred persons j 
it is kept in excellent order, and the irivifiids are treated with the 
greatest possible care. On their <|uitting the hospital, lliey are 
furnished with a sum of money, to put them in a condition to return 
to their homes, and to supply their immediate w^ants. The two 
mosques, of which I am now speaking, are v ery large, and of an 
extremely fine architecture, 'fhe interior is completely open, but 
around each building is erected an open gallery, under which the 
faithful perform tlicir de\otions. Tiic most devout offer uj) their 
prayers in the midst of the mosque, in llie open air, Jind exposed 
to the scorching rays of the sun. In the interior arc seen large 
basins, filled with water, for the ablutions which the law jncscribes 
to all Miisulmans before the commencement of their devotions. 

The minarets which adorn these edifices are generally very high, 
and there arc some of which the form is at once grand and elegant. 
The summit of these spires is crowned by a circular gallery, from 
whence the moUahs, or public criers, at iitated hours, 'summon the 
believers to prayer. I confess that J experienced great pleasure in 
listening to these calls ^ they are extremely imposing and melan- 
choly, particularly during the night, when the sonorous voices of 
the mollahs, in the midst of the universal silence which then reigns, 
iiiake the air resound with these solemn words : ' 'fruc believers, 
who hope for salvation, prayer is better than sJeC[). Awake ! praise 
God j there is bflt one God, and Mohammed is his prophet,’ 

The inhabitants of Cairo were much astonished to see our sepoys 
go to the mosque to perform their devotion. It had, indeed, a 
singular appearance, to see English soldiers professing the faith of 
the Propiiet 5 but our Indian troops counted in their ranks a con- 
siderable number of Mohamrfiedans. 

The public baths^ at Cairo are very numerous, and, contrary to 
the general character of the country, are remarkably clean 3 the 
charge for their usp is, likewise, extremely reasonable. They are, 
for tne.raost part, vapour baths. I found the use of them as con- 
venient as it was agreeable. Men and women have each their stated 
days for frcfjuenting these public baths 5 and, as the doors arc never 
fastened, and there is no guard or porter to secure the entrance, 
the inhabitants of both sexes respectively miike it a point of duty 
to avoid the approach to them on those days on which they are not 
exclusively set afart for themselves. Although I was i)erfectly 
aware of this custom, ithad for the moment escaped my reeollectidni 
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when I, one evening, took a fancy to go to the bath, and it unfor- 
tunately happened to be one of the very days reserved fc/r the 
females. I had scarcely entered, when, overwhelmed by the general 
('lamour, I became sensible of my mistake. Whether from sur- 
prise, or from a feeling of curiosity, (I scarcely know which,) as I did 
not immediately retire, a crowd of women rushed towards me, some 
entirely naked, others only half-dressed, showing me the door with 
one hand, and with the other endeavouring to conceal their ihces 
from my view. AVithout* any farther delay, I effected my retreat, 
and fled with the greatest ])rccipitatioii ; too happy to have escaped 
the observation of any men, who would, no doubt, have made me 
pay dearly for whht they would have called my audacity, but whicli 
was, after all, a mere inadvertency on my part. 

Two of the gates of Cairo are remarkable for their architecture ; 
they arc those of liah-eUVotoul and Rah-el-Nasr. The latter was 
constructed by order of Moez-ed-din- Allah, in commemoration of a 
victory of which he wished to perpetuate the remembrance. 

The citadel is built on the side of the mountain of IVIokatam, 
whi(‘,h completely sliields it on the south side ; it is the work of 
Saladin. The approaches to it, from the town, are extremely easy, 
and the beautiful mosepe which is built opposite to this fortress 
commands the eutranc<‘. to it. These fortilications, although rc- 
j)aired by the French, are of no other use than to keep the }>(>pula- 
tion of Cairo in obedience. As for the other fortresses erected by. 
the French, on the different heights whvli form the chain between 
Old and New Cairo and Boulac, they arc no longer in a condition 
to repel European troops ; they are barely strtnig enough to defend 
ihe town froiiran attack of the Bedouins or JMamelukes ; they are, 
besides, much too numerous, and, consetpently, require a very con- 
‘ iderable force to defend them. The citadel contains some beautiful 
remains of the palaces of the ancient sultans, wlfich suiliciently 
prove the splendour of those now fallen, but formerly so celebrated, 
eastern provinces. 

From the top of this fortress there is a magnificent view, which 
embraces more than twelve leagues of country, and^ the v&riety of 
which delights the eje as much as its great extent strikes the ima- 
gination. As far as the eye can reach, an? seen the waters of the 
Nile, winding through the plain, its banks carpeted with the richest 
V erdure, and covered with numerous villages, wh^'h gracefully show 
themselves from amidst the clusters of date-trees by which tljey are 
surrounded. There are the mosques of Boulac, with their beautiful 
minarets; there, the port of old Cairo, covered with a forest of 
masts and riggiiig; further on, the great pyramids of GJ^zeh, the 
sight of which recals ages loiig p^i^t; and, still fuKher, those of 
Saccarah and Dashour; and' to this at oiice enchanting and ma- 
jestic scene, the sands of the desert form' a dazdiAg boundary. 
Whnt various reflections the first sight of this brilliant picture 
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gave rise to in my mind ! What had this classic soil of Egypt, the 
cradle of civilisation and the arts, become under the hands of bar- 
' barians } What remained of the ancient religion, manners, and 
customs of this land, ’whiejx had by turns seen those Pharaohs 
wliose pride is recorded in our sacred writings ; of that dynasty of the 
Lagidcs, under the protection of which the literature and sciences of 
, Greece so long flourished $ and of that kingly people so great in 
history, and whose empire was universal, but has now passed away. 
At a later period, the voluptuous court oli the caliphs ; the warlike 
tent of the sultans, which shone resjdendent here ; and, lastly, when 
the French armies had come to this illustrious soil to restore it, 
perhaps, to its former splendour, European polioy opposed it, and 
replungcd it into obscurity and barbarism. The peaceable inhabitants, 
happy on this hciad, at least, in their ignorance, never gave them- 
selves up to these recollections ^ but they appreciated the adminis- 
tration of the French, and ne\ or ceased to regret it. 

Amongst the numerous canals which intersect the country, and 
add to its beauty, the most considerable is that which passes through 
Cairo, and afterwards fertilises the plain which extends to the east 
of Heliopolis. AA'hcn the waters of the Kile arc sufiiciently high to 
dow into this canal, it is opened with, great pomp. I remember 
having once been present at this ceremony, and having been exposed 
to the liability of paying dearly for the curiosity which had induced 
me to become a spectator of it. Scarcely were the; dikes opened, 
when all the gun-boats on the river immediately commenced a 
general firing, in signal oP rejoicing ; with astonishment we heard 
the balls whiz past us, as on a day of battle. Ilns unforeseen 
danger, of which many of ns with difficulty escaj^)cd being the 
\ictims, arose from , a custom which is prevalent among the Turks, 
of never unloading tlieir cartouche.s during the time of war. 'The 
Grand Vizier, yho was present at the I’fite, in a mosque erected, for 
the occasion, on the borders of the canal, Vciinly endeavoured to 
repress these excess^. 'Jlic tumultuous shouts of the crowd, and 
the incessant noise of the discharges, prevented his ofliccrs from 
•making themselves heard 3 and it was not until they had entirely 
exhaustbd thejr cartouches, Jhat the si»1cliery etwsed their destructive 
fire. 

In looking towards tlie des^, in the direction of this canal, you 
perceive a vast space, filled with a prodigious number of mauso- 
leums, which entirely cover the whole surface of the soil 3 it is the 
City of the 'Dead, the spot consecrated to the reception of the remains 
of those believers who have paid the trilmte of nature. The miinber 
of thosctfuneral monuments, and the elegant variety of their forms, 
give to the whole an extremely picturesque appearance. 

One of tbq many curiosities to be seen in Cairo is the famous 
Joseph* s H'ell, hDllowed in the rock, and of a very considerable 
depth. This well, which is enclosed within the citadel, and is suffi- 
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cient to supply it with water in case of a siege, is the work of tlie 
celebrated Saladin, whose iirst name (Vousouf) it still bears. I 
descended it by a winding stair, cut in the living rock, andn^hich 
leads to its source ; from thence my cicerone pointed out the open- 
ing to my notice, which, from that depth, looked like a mere speck, 
and had the appearance of a star, in the*midst of the surrounding 
darkness. The water is raised to the summit by means of wheels 
moved by oxen, and from thence branches olF into several STtiall 
canals, by means of which it is distributed through the interior of 
the fortress. • 

Cairo is the general depot for all the merchandise of Europe, 
India, and Africa.* Tlie former is brought thither from Alexandria j 
the latter comes through Suez and Kosseir, and by caravans from 
Abyssinia and Darfoiu*. Tlie town itself ])()sscsses several manu- 
factories of morocco, silks, and cloths of the most beautiful quality, 
besides numerous goldsmiths’ shoj)s. 

The (jovernnicnt having reserved to itself an exclUsSive monopoly 
of grains, no individual enters into tliis commerce without an espe- 
cial lirmaii which authorises him to do so, and fixes the quantity he 
may be ])ennitted to ex}>ort. These finnans, from tlie exorbitant 
price which is demanded for them, form an abundant source of 
revenue to the A'ieeroy by whom they are granted. 

'J'he bazaars, or ])ublic markets, although very rich in merchan- 
dise of every doecription, contribute very little to the embellishment 
of the city, because they are in general badly lighted, and the eye 
ill vain seeks for that elegant display of goods which is seen in our 
European warehouses. 'Faste, a quality so common in our count/y, 
is, generally speaking, scarcely ever to be met with among iHo 
Orientals ; a state of civilisation infinitely more advanced than that* 
which they have yet attained, being requisite to develop and render 
it in any degree universal. 

I have frequently met, in the streets of Ca^ro, a procession, the 
appearance of which i‘=i, to a stranger, extremely gay and imposing 5 
it is on the occasion of a marriage, which every jMusulmau in easy 
circumstances invariably celebrates with great pomp. hus- 

band, mounted on a "beautiful horse, opens the proAssion ; next 
comes the bride, on foot, escorted by t\^’o other females, and 
all three swathed, like mummies, ar^l scarcely retaining the sem- 
blance of human beings. The wife dressed in white, covered with 
jewels, and her head crowned with flowers, walks slfVwIy in the midst 
of her jxccolytes, whose black robes, from head to foot, rendef*tlieir 
appearance sepulchral. Music, if such a name can be given to a 
discordant concert of drums and trumpets, is an indisjiensahle part 
of the ceremony. If to this you add a dozen of absurd-looking figures, 
armed with sticks, who bring up the procession, and disj^rse the 
crowd by the prodigal distribution of their favours,tyou will have a 
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complete idea of a Turkish marriage, as it is celebrated on the shores 
of the Nile. 

The' climate of Cairo is very fine. The temperature rarely ex- 
ceeds a moderate degree of heat, the sky always brilliant, and the air 
extreiiicly healthy. It is eoually rare here as throughout the rest of 
Egypt, to meet with old men whose sight has not suffered greatly 5 
persons totally blind are very numerous, Sind those only retaining one 
* eye, still more so. The strong reflection of the sun on tlio dazzling 
sands, the high temperature of the climate, and the habitual dryness 
of the air, sufficiently explain these frecpicnt diseases of the eye. 
Our troops were attacked by ophthalmia, and, at a later period, 
brought this epidemic affection into England, which spread so 
quickly, and in such an alarming manner, that the Oovernment found 
itself obliged to establish a hospital for the especial treatment of this 
disorder. A much more formidable disease, the plague, commits 
frequent ravages in Cairo ; but it is a singular and extraordinary 
fact, that, on the 24th of June, St.John’s Day, the Franks, who, un- 
til that period, carefully shut themselves up in their own particular 
quarter of the town, whilst this epidemic rages, open their doors, as 
though every motive of fear had ceased. The truth is, that, from 
this day, the plague appears to lose its malignity, and does not 
again break out with any violence until the commencement of 
winter. In order to withdraw, from this fact, what may, at the first 
view, appear to savour a little of the miraculous, it should be ob- 
served, that, this epoch of the 24th of June coineiding precisely 
with that of the overflowing of the Nile, the general inundation 
which results from it, has, 110 doubt, a beneficial influence on the 
atnposphere, and purifies it from all pestilential miasma. 

There are no carriages seen at Cairo; but, in theif stead, donkeys 
are stationed in every public place for the use of the inhabitants, in 
the siime manner as hackney-coaches are in all our large towns. 
The pace of these animals is extremely agreeable, being a gentle 
trot ; and the charge, for their hire is remarkably moderate. The ])ro- 
prietor or keeper places himself behind his beast, which he holds 
by the tail with one hand, whilst, with the other, he spurs it with a 
kind of goad in order to accelerate its pace. Thus escorted, and 
seated on a very high saddle, you may make your visits, and trans- 
act your business, for a very trifling expense. 

The caravansaries, or hotels for strangers, arc scarcely less mu- 
meroUs hbre tlmij the coffee-houses. These latter are constantly 
filled, with a crowd of idlers, who go there to take sherbet, smoke 
their pipes, see the dancing of the almeh, and;, above all, to hear, 
from the mouths of strolling improvisators, those marvellous his- 
tories of which the ^ Thousand, and Due Nights* give an admirable 
idea, and the recital of wliich, always the same in substance, but 
varied in form, is the delight of Orientals of all ages, and constitutes 
their favourite j^astinie. The coffee which is served in these es- 
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tablishmcnts, is not prepared at all according to the European cus- 
tom, and may rather be called a solid than a fluid. The grain, 
instead of being ground as with us, is pounded in a mortat, after 
having been well terrified, — the Turks believing this process to be^ 
less destructive to the bean, which opinion seems to have been con- 
firmed by recent experiments made in Europe. 

'J'he caravans from Abyssinia and Darfour, bring annually to 
Cairo a great number of slaves of both sexes. 1 luive sonae^time>* 
visited the market in wbich these unfortunate beings arc sold ; but 
the sight has always been most painful and revolting to my feelings. 
It is impossible to behold, without the deepest sentiment of pity, 
these unhappy creatures brought out from the caves in which they 
are confined, and ex})osed in the public bazaars like any common 
inerebaiidise, the ipjality of which determines its price. These 
wretched \ ietims of human cupidity are often so weary of the ^oke 
which ojipres^es them, and the barbarity with which they are treated, 
that they with tears supjilicate you to purchase them, hoping, at 
least, by changing their chains, to ameliorate in some degree tlieir 
miserable condition. Add to this picture the liideous features of 
the dealers, their coppor-eolourod complexions, the filthy appearance 
of their hair, their frightful grimaces, and their disgusting language j 
and you may then fiirm smne idea of these revolting scenes, which 
the rc(‘ent disjisters in the Greek Islands arc unfortunately again 
making but too ci»ininon. 

The beauty of thi‘ Asiatic women, with which the harems of the 
East are filled, is a little exaggerated 4u Europe. There are, no 
doubt, some surpassingly beautiful, and in general there are more 
pretty females seen, in proportion to their numlH.'rs, than in^ our 
elimafes ; buf the period of youth is witli them of very short dura^ 
tion, and the freshness of that age lasts here but for a day. An ex- 
cessive embonpoint, wbich is no doubt occasioned by their seden- 
tary mode of life, tends at a very early age to weaken their charms, 
and destroy the elegance of their forms ) and tliey but ill understand 
that arl, so judiciously exercised by our females, 

* lie r^parcr dcs ans Tirrcparable outrage.* 

The Egyptians retain the appearance of youth muck longer j their 
complexion is indeed rather faded ; but th<^ have magnificent eyes, 
very white teeth, and are, generally •speaking, very well made. 
Women in easy circumstances are scarcely ever geen on«foot : the> 
go out mounted on mules, and so completely covered, that it is 
impossible to discover the slightest resemblance to a human form : 
the eyes alone are visible. 

Outside the walls of the town, and near the small arm of the 
JSilc, wliich runs by the island of Roudah, opposite to old Cairo, is 
a beautiful plain, in which, during our stay, the '^urks and Mame- 
lukes performed the djerid exercise. The djerid is a kind of javelin 
without point ; and the skill in using it consists in throwing it at 
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your adversary, without striking yourself. This feat is always 
perfbrined on horseback 5 and it is difficult to say which to admire 
,njost, foe boldness and grace of the horsemen, or the astonishing 
docility of their chargers^ which seem really to be endowed with 
wonderful ihstinct. Tui:k$ of a cerUSn rank do not join in these 
trials of skill 5 but they Jfolidur them with their presence, and exer- 
cise a kind of patronage over theiu'^ 'dcnd it is an object of great 
^‘ambition amongst the subalterns to obfoin the approbation of their 
chiefs, by the address which they display before them. 

In the neighbourhood of Cairo, at the distance of about half a 
league, are two considerable towns, those of Old Cairo and Boulac. 
The public establishments of this latter town arf. numerous and 
large, particularly the custom-house j it is the dep 6 t for all mer- 
chandise coming from Europe by way of Alexandria and Rosetta, 
is the former for all that whicli is brought from Africa and 
Upper Egypt. 

Old Cairo is almost as ancient as Alexandria, and succeeded to 
all the splendour of that city, when it usurped its place as the 
capital of Egypt, as the city of the Ptolemies itself had formerly 
dethroned the proud Memphis. The Greek princes of Byzantiiun 
still reigned within its walls, when, in the eleventh year of the 
Hegira, (633 after J. C.,) it was taken, after a long siege, by Am- 
rou-beu*Aas, who imposed on it the faith of the Prophet. The 
name of Misr, which it tbeu bore, very emphatically signified 
The Place, par excellence, as Romo was formerly cmled Vrhs, or 
the City of Cities, when tlio .sun, according to the poets, saw no- 
thing in its w^hole course so great as it. 

Afoongst the number of edifices which, in this fallen city, still 
attract attention, is a small chapel, which is religiously believed, 
by the Christians of the country, to have been raised on the spot in 
which was deposited the cradle of the infant Jesus, at the time of 
the flight of the holy faniily from Egypt ; they also show a grotto 
which served as an asylum for the Virgin Mary. The chapel is 
shown by Kopt priests, who are maintained there by the piety of 
the Franks. 

JosepA's Granaries are als^ included in the curiosities of Cairo. 
They are large buildings, in which is deposited by the Govern- 
ment all the corn set apart for ^commerce. Their construction is 
said to ^be of great antiquity! ‘ 

^ ^ Chaftee XVL 

The Jr tny ' receives an Of 'det to proceed to Alexandria, a Detachment 
remains at Gyzeh — J detail of some of the Iricidents which oc- 
cHrred\n the Garrison up to the 7th of October — Pyramids of 
Oyzch — Heliopolis." 

On the iDiV/ oj[ ‘August, the army received orders to proceed to 
Alexandria, which were immediately obeyed. A superior officer and 
some troopers were left at Gysieh^to keep up the communication be-* 
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tween Sue/ and nj)per l^g'ypt, and to correspond with the Orand 
Vizier and the authorities of ('airo. ]irigadicr-Gencral*Ramsay 
was charged with the command of this detachment. He retainea 
under his orders two coinpii^es of tlie tenth regiment, two of the 
sixty-first, four hundred sepoys of th(> second battalion of the, first 
Bombay regiment, a detachment of artillery, two twelve-pound 
pieces, an ollicer of engineers, sixteen sailors for keeping up the 
bridge, and, lastly, the troop of camels. • 

The bouse of Mountd Bey which, as I have before said, had 
been fortified by the French, was nuule the place of head-cpiarter^. 
The European troops were lodged in this house, which was large 
and very commodious j and jiosts were established in the town, and 
in the different avenues which led to it. 

The garrison did not contain a single Turkish troop ; thu<, hap- 
pily for (Jyzeh, our traiujuillity was not disturbed for a single 
moment, during our stay there of nine months* 

The town of (ryzch is large, and built on the left bank of the 
>sblo, which is here extremely broad j it is distant about a league 
and a half from ('airo, and three leagues from the Pyramids. The 
liouse, which served us for head-quarters, and which was situated 
at the northern extremity of the town on a very fine quay, was sur- 
rounded by delicious gardens filled with orange-trees and fijjw<jrs. 
The apartnu?pts were spacious, and the stables snlUcieiUly large to 
accoiiirnodate throe hundred horses. The sopf)ys bad their barracks 
to the south within gunsluit of the Eurt>pean troops. 

The Freacli had established large warehouses for artilkyy at 
Gyzoh, w’hcre M’e found a number of old Turkish cannons, stone- 
builots, and other projectiles in iron. " 

The eastern expedition had greatly civilised this country, and 
given to its inhabitants a very exalted idea of dtir European Go- 
vernments. In mail) places, they spoke a little French. The Kopts 
alone witnessed with pain the change in a state of things which as- 
sured to them the peaceful and lucrative monopoly of their skill and 
industry. They were, however, in some degree indeimiified for 
their losses, by th5 various cmploynftnts with whfch we charged 
them 3 and they soon became sensible of* how much they owed to 
the English troops, whose presence pjesorved them from the out- 
rages which the Turks would undoubtedly have committed against 
all those who evinced any devotion towards \hc French. Some 
were, it is true, in spite of our efforts, ill-treated ; but their *number 
was very small, arid we succeeded in saving the mass of the people 
from a re-action, which would have Wen terrible in its effects. 

Whilst the Indian army was advancing tow'ards Alexandria, they 
learned that this place had surrendered, and that thn garrison w^as 
on the point of returning to France. * 

The campaign, therefore, was now completely at an end. A great 
Oriental Herald, VoU 17. 2 1 
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portion of the English troops had already received orders to sail. 
They le^, — the ^Yar was terminated ; and the re-establishment of 
Jmblic security now permitted all persons to indulge their long-re- 
jiressed curiosity without fear, or to for those pleasures from 
which they had so long been compelled to abstain. The desire to 
visit the Vyramids was, above all, general j people hastened to them 
H crowds, and thought they had never seen and admired them 
enough. It is worthy of remark, that the proportions of these 
gigantic works are so beautiful, that you urci not, on first beholding 
them, sensible of their immense height, or of the enormous size of 
the stones of which they are constructed ; and it is only on reaching 
their base that you are enabled to form an accurate Judgment of all 
the magnificence of these prodigious masses. No words can give 
an idea of the astonishment and admiration with which this imposing 
object inspires the beholder. 

T penetrated into .the interior of the great pyramid of Cheops, the 
only one then o])en. (Another has, I believe, since been exj)lored 
by Belzoni.) Finding it impossible to resist the ardent desire I felt 
to reach the suiniriit, 1 made the attempt. Jt w-as not without great 
difficulty, however, that 1 succeeded in accomplishing my (»hject ; 
being perfectly exhausted with fatigue, and in a state of giddiness 
difficult to describe, I inscribed iiiy name on the door of this i>yra- 
inid amongst those of the travellers who had preceded me in visit- 
ing it. 

On the 20th of Septemb^^, we made an excursion by water to 
the city of Heliopolis, situated to the cast of (’airo, in the dt^sert. 
The ^.leautiful obeJiMk of red granite wdii(‘h is still to be seen here, 
and which commemorates the time of the Roman doimnion, was, at 
the period of our visiting it, in the midst of the general inundation. 

On the 2t)th, we received a letter from the (irand Vizier, brought 
by INI. iStefatio, his dragoman. The purport of it w^as, to demand 
permission of our General to send one of his officer.s, with a Turkish 
Commission, to make a list of the guns and ammunition left behind 
by the French. The (leneral gave his consent ^ and, a few days 
after, tho Commission arrived, made the inventory, and carried away 
the pieces. * * 

Mr. Hamilton, wBo belonged to the English embassy at Constan- 
tinople, Captain Leake of Che /\rtillery, and IJcutenant Hayes of 
t^hc Engineers, arri,ycd about this time at Gyzeh, with the intention 
of mak,ing a voyage into Upper Egypt. For this purpose, they had 
a spacious djerm prepared for them, which we armed with several 
small cannon. These gentlemen left towards the end of September, 
taking wfith them a detachment of European soldiers, and some 
sefK>y8 } amongst these latter, they selected principally Hindoo.s, 
from having observed, that, in passing through Dendcrab, the sepoys 
of this caste had /ecognised several of their divinities sculptured on 
the walls of the temple. They hoped from this circumstiince to be 
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enabled to throw some light on the religion of the ancient Egyptians^ 
and its connection with tliat of the Hindoos. I'liey did nqt, how- 
ever, obtain any satisfactory intelligence on this subject. TThe Ex#- 
peditioii proceeded as far as the Cataracts, and even passed them. 
The otliccrs who accoinpaiijfed it made an extremely beautiful chart 
of the course of the Nile, and brougnt back with them a valuable 
collection of drawings of the various momimcnts they bad visited.^ 

On the ‘^Bth of September, the river w^as so much swollen as to 
cover the whole of the Mat country. It is to this periodical inunda- 
tion, and to the fecundating tjuality of the rnud which it deposits, 
that Low'er and Middle Egypt is mdebted, as it is well known, for 
the extreme fertility of its soil, — as rain scarcely ever falls in this 
country ; and, during the seventeen months of my stay there, I only 
once saw a very slight shower. 

Still, however, the waters of the Nile continued to rise, and its 
course was becoming every day more impetuous 5 when, on the 7 ll» 
of October, a part of the bridge of boats at Gyzeh gave way, and 
was carried by the current as far as Boulac, with tlie sepoy who 
was on duty there. We saw this unfortunate creature pass beneath 
our wlndo^vs, still walking at his post, as though he were exposed 
to no risk. Our prompt assistance, however, released him from his 
dangerous situation. 

The same day we felt, also, a slight earthquake. The shocks, 
although poN<*erfuI, happily caused very little damage, and did not 
last more than a few seconds. , 

Chapter XVII. 

Descriplion of the Mamelukes and Beys, and their influence ^in 
Egypt — Their conduct at the time of the Conquest of this Country 
hy the French Army — The Turks attempt to ggt rid of them by 
Treason — Massacre of the Mamelukes at Aboukir — Conduct if 
the English on this occasion — Account of this Revolution. 

For many years the Beys, the masters of Eg3q)t, which they had 
subjugated by their bravery, bad divided amongst them^ielves the 
different provinces* and appropriatec^ thein« to theif own particular 
use. Under the sovereignty of the Fortf, ^ose powder they still 
recognised by name, they long contimied to enjoy the real authority 
by means of an annual tribute to the Grand Signor, wljo never re- 
liixed, however, in his endeavours to put them dSwn, until he became 
sensible of the inutility of his efforts. The slaves brought from 
Circassia, (ireorgia, and other Asiatic provinces, conducted by skil- 
ful chiefs, who were chosen from among their own- body, had in- 
variably beaten the troops opposed to them, and, perpetuating their 
numbers by the recruits brought to them by slave-dealers, continued 
by their courage to maintain their position. They raised themselves 
from the lowest ranks of the militia to the highest honours. It 

2 1 2 
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was, in fact, accessary to have been a slave, in order to become a 

I knew but one who had obtained this dignity without having 
sprung from that origin : he was the son of Ibrahim Hey. All the 
others had been bought, aud«had served at first as simple Mame- 
lukes. Mohammed Bey, for instance, was only surnamed Elfy, 
V’hich signifies a thousand, on account of his having been purchased 
for a thousand seriuins. 

The beauty of these men is not less remarkable than their pro- 
digious strength and extreme braver\^ 'I'hey arc excellent horse- 
men 5 and, using their arms with astonishing dexterity, their sabre, 
which is of a finer temper than ours, becomes in their hands a for- 
midable weapon. I saw Soliman Aga, one of their oificers, strike 
off the head of a buffalo of three years with a single stroke of the 
scimitar. 

At the time of the lauding of the French army in Egypt, the Beys 
and their Mamelukes vigorously disputed the possession of the 
land. Their political existence, in fact, depended on it } but the con- 
tending parties were too unccjual, and European tactics coiupicred 
that which valour alone was xuiable to defend. 

Among the heroic actionvS by winch this sanguinary warfare was 
signalised, one in particular was related on the part of the van(|uished, 
which had astonished even the French themselves, muc'h as they are 
familiarised with every kind of heroism and disinterested valour. 
On the memorable day of th'e Battle of the Pyramids, a brother of 
S61im Abou-dahab, despairing, after several repeated charges, of suc- 
ceeding in cutting a passage tlirougli u S([uare battaliQ^i, whose de 
st^uctive fire was committing dreadful havoc amongst his iVIame- 
lukes, formed Uie generous resolution of sacrificing himself to the 
general safety, the head of fifty of his men, who, inspired hy 
his enthusiasm, had sworn to follow him to the last, he precipitated 
himself with fury on the enemy. Arrived in front of the ranks, a 
wall of iron stops them ; these brave men make their horses rear 
and descend on the bayonets, cut down with their scimitars the sur- 
rounding arms and weapons j, and, thus breaking through these for- 
midable lines, they meet a glorious dcatli in opening a passage to 
their fellow-soldiers., Tllis exalted action, and many similar ones, 
of chivalrous bravery among tlie Mamelukes, were not, however, 
sufficient to ‘i[)rc vent their defeat > they might, however, in some de- 
gree, console them under it. The Battle of the Pyramids lost, they 
retired into Upper Egypt, as high as the cataracts, where the con- 
querors vmnly pursu^ them. They were still there when the ar- 
rival of the English and the army of the Grand Vizier permitted 
them to quit the position they had so successfully maintained. 
They came to yejoin their allies, and* again take possession of their 
property, 
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At first, notliinf^ gave indication of the hostile intentions of the 
'J^urks towards them ; they seemed, on the contrary, to particu- 
larly anxious to maintain the harmony which then existed betwedii 
them ; but it w.'is only the calm which precedes a storm. Weakened 
by the great losses they bad siistainedi the hTamclukes had, indeed, 
recruited their numbers, by slaves brought from Abyssinia and 
Georgia, and some French deserters, who appeared to be hapj^ 
with them, if, indeed, it is possible to enjoy happiness after^liaving 
sacrificed religion, honnur, and country ; but these insufficient rein- 
forcements were far from filling the eiionnoiis voids which the 
enemy’s steel had made in their ranks. The moment, there- 
fore, appeared •favourable to the Turks striking the blow which 
should restore to them their ancient importance in Egypt, and this 
blow, of which they still delayed the execution, was to be nothing 
loss than a general massaere of all the Beys •, this ^Machiavellian con- 
ception, worthy of the policy of the Divan, was.encirclcd by so much 
mystery, and the secret so well kept, that not one of the intended 
victims entertained the slightest suspicion of the fate which awaited 
them. The Vizier and the Reis Effendi treated them in the most 
friendly manner, and made them frequent presents, seeking, by this 
means, to lull them into confidence, and they succeeded. 

After the taking of Alexandria, the greatest number of the Beys 
thought it reejuisito to pay their respects to General Hutchinson. 
The army wiis on the point of quitting the country, and they were 
anxious to thank the chief before he left, for the assistance he had 
rendered th<*m. They repaired, thereVore, to the camp near Abou« 
kir, whore the C'apitaii Pasha w’as ?iIvSo encamped with a Turkish 
corps, not for from the fleet which was lying in the bay. 

The English General having received them wdth every mark'* of 
distinction, the Ottoman Admiral, who was present, affected similar 
sfntimciita towards them, and slwiwcd an iritciitiofl of giving a jmb- 
lic testimony of his sincerity. For this purppse he invited them to a 
splendid breakfast, which he had, he said, prepared for them on 
board his own ship. The officers of the army, who were well ac- 
quainted witli the perfidy of the Turks, and particularly ®f the })er- 
honage who so suddenly evinced so tnuch affability and condescen- 
sion, vainly endeavoured to dissuade the Jieys from accepting this 
equivocal invitation. They still persisted in 'going, and found on 
the shore the canoes belonging to the fleet, with a pretended guard 
of honour waiting to receive them. 31icy departed, accompanied by 
the Capitan Pasha 5 a packet-boat arrived ; the Capitan praendedto 
have received important despatches, and solicited permission to retire, 
for a few moments, to peruse their contents. He rowed off with the 
greatest speed, and, the moment he was no longer within pistol-shot, 
gave the signal for the general massacre. The Bcy^, surprised and 
exasperated, defended themselves with desperate courage. One of 
their officers, Soliiuan Aga, seized a Turk, and, using him as a 
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buckler, presented him to all the blows directed against himself, and 
thus saved his own life. But his brethren, overiKiwcrtni by numbers, 
s6on felt that all resistance was vain ; they fell Ijencath the steel of 
the Osmanlies, and those who miraculously escaped the cdg*e of the 
sabre, were conveyed on bajrd the Adiiiiral’s vessel, and made 
prisoners. 

“ The English troops, who had witnessed this frightful carnage, 
threatened the Ottoman camp with an attack, if they did not innne- 
cliately restore the Beys either dead or alive* 'I'he Turks, intimi- 
dated, yielded to our demand ; and the Pasha most reluctantly be- 
held his prey torn from him. Tt is impossible to describe the 
horror and indignation which this l)rutal massacre excited through- 
out our army ; and it was with the greatest difliciilty that the 
troops could be re«:t rained from charging the Turks. The admiral, 
justly alarmed, saw himself compelled to restore even tlu' dead 
bodies of the unfortunate IMamelukcs who had fallen beneath the 
poignards of his followers. I'hcse sad remains wen; trans- 
jjorted to our camp, where they were interred with all the honours 
of war. 

Whilst the Osmanlies were assassinating at Aboukir, they were 
by no means idle at Cairo. They deceived the Beys by the most 
artful flatteries, distributing to them robes of honour, as a mark of 
distinction, and satisfaction for the services rendered by tliem during 
the war, and, when they imagined they had sufliciently lulled their 
vigilance, suddenly attacked , and massacred them without pity. 
As we heard from Gyzeh a brisk tiring, and could ev’cn distinguish 
the light of the shots which issued from tlie windows of Old Cairo, 
where every thing a])peared to be in motion, and fjs w'e could 
discern horsemen pursuing each other, we c oncluded that some up- 
roar bad burst forth, of the cause of which we were ignorant, when 
M. iStefano, dnigrtman to the Grand Vizier, arrived, on the part of 
his master, with a message to (ieneral Ramsay, intreating him to 
stop Selim Abou-dahab and his Mamelukes, if they presented them- 
selves near our station j because, as he said, fcielira, at the head 
of his people, had pillaged a Turkish caravan, journeying to 
Mecca. 

At eleven in the evenifig, a detachment of Mamelukes arrived, 
and requested permission to ‘pla^^e themselves under the protection 
of the English. TJieir wish was granted. 'i''hese unfortunate 
creatures, . were in the most wretched condition 3 dying with 
hunger, overcome with fatigue, anxi covered with mud. Surprised 
by a body of Arnauts, they had only been able to find safety in 
flight 5 ancl even this they would have had little chance of accom- 
plishing, had not their ferocious enemies been still more anxious 
for booty than for carnage, and thus lost the time that should have 
been employed in pursuing them, in disputing the possession of the 
spoils. The joy which they experienced at having escaped the fury 
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of the Turks, did not, however, calm the intiuieiude which the un- 
cericiin fate of SMini occasioned them, l^his Bey was not with 
them at the time of the iincxpcvtcd attack, having- been coiffined 
the pain o<’ca^ioncd by a wound in the shoulder, received at the 
Battle of the Pyramids, which had rc-opcned. 

(General llamsay, indignant at suc\i a detestable plot, and the 
base t-aluinny by which the Vizier had endeavoured to iniluenc^e 
him, ordered me to depart immediately for (.‘airo, to announce the 
arrival of Selim’s INlan^lukes, under the command of IMohaimncd 
Aga, and to signify to the (inirul V'izicr, that he had taken them 
under his protection, until he should receive further orders fron\ the 
Coinmandor-in^chief. 

I departed^; but, on my arrival at ('airo, the I'urks received me 
with a volley < if iim.'^kets. Happily, however, I esi^aped them all. 

I proceeded to tlie house of M. 8tcfano, who immediately accom- 
panied me to the Keis KtTendijand from thenci; to the (irand Vizier 
himself. 'J'his latter listened to my iiicSvSage, jirai.^ed my expedi- 
tion, and charged me to thank the (ieneral for the zeal he had 
evinced in tliis aiVair. Ho was happy, he added, that tl»o Mame- 
lukes liad fallen into his hands, not doubting- that he would receive 
an order to give them up to him. ' Hut the (ieneral,' said T, ‘ has 
taken them under his protection.’ * It is ]n‘ecisely that,’ replied he, 
ironically, * at which 1 am so much deliglited and then, turn- 
ing- towards, the dragoman, gave orders for his jireparing to 
accompany me, as the bearer of a message from himself to the 
Cienoral. • 

I'lic coimtenaneo of the Vizier did not deceive me. I easily per- 
ceived the fenueutation which reigned amongst the'J'iirks. All the 
avenues to the place were guarded, and numerous patrole.s paraded 
the street. The (iovenmicnt palace, as well as that of the llcis 
Effendi, was tilled with troojis. • 

I re-entered Gyzeh about seven in the .morning, accompanied 
by M. Mtefiino, whom 1 immediately conducted to the liouse of 
the (ieneral, to whom I gave a circumstantial account of my 

mission. . • 

• • • ^ 

The dragoman commnnieated to him the <3 rand \’izicr’s desire 

to obtain from him permission for the teturn of the Mamelukes 
to (’airo, under a solemn })romise to forget their crimes, and not to 
treat them with any severity, exacting from tluyn, nevertheless, the 
delivery of Selim into his hands. A positive refusal lying the 
reply of the General to these terms, M. Stefano then demanded per- 
mission to see Mohammed Aga, which was granted. He tried, by 
the kindest and most conciliating expressions, to seduce fiim to his 
purpose, and to engage him to betray the retreat of Selim, but in 
vain. Mohammed replied, that he was ignorant of it. M. 8tefano 
then used every endeavour to induce him t& accompany him 
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to Cairo, and to persuade his Mamelukes to do the same : the Aga, 
however, only laughed at him. 

Gener&l Ramsay, who did not in the least doubt the scene which 
had been described as taking place at Aboukir, immediately sent an 
account of it, as well as of ev^ry thing whicli had passed under his 
own observation, to the Conimander-in-c luef, and begged to receive 
orders from him as to the manner in which lie w;is to j)roceed. 
'^froopj? were immediately sent to Gyzeh to reinforce our garrison, 
which was scarcely strong enough' to see/iro the place from an 
assault. 

Sir John Stuart was ordered to depart for Cairo, for the purpose 
of compelling the Vizier to comply with the (k)imitinder-in-chicf ’s 
demands in favour of the Mamelukes, and to induce him to release 
those whom he had retained prisoners at Cairo. CJeneral Ramsay’s 
conduct throughout the whole affair was highly approved by Lord 
Hutchinson, who tc\stilicd his satisfaction by a letter to him. 

'I'his aj)probation was the more Haltering to the (icneral, as lu* 
had acted from the impulse of his feelings, and without any in- 
structions to guide him in this delicate affair. 

The Vizier, however, who still continued to attach great im- 
portance to the possession of Selim, sent Stefano tt) us with a fir- 
niuu, which gave to this Bey perfect security, both for his own 

})erson and those of his followers, if he repaired to Cairo. M. 

Stefano left this finnim at Gyzeh, in the hands of the Turkish mes- 
senger, charged him to dcliv.or it to the Bey and to await his reply, 
and promised to return himself, lie did not, however, again make 
his appearance j and the messenger also left us on the following day, 
under the pretext that the dragoman was ill, and tliat lib was conse- 
quently obliged to rejoin him. At length, on the morning of tlui 
24th, a djcnii arrived and stopped under our windows : it was 
8eliin, who iinihediately scut one of his Mamelukes to General 

Ramsay to reipiest the favour of an interview with him. The 

Creneral deputed me to receive him and conduct him to his house. 
On entering the aj)iirtrncnt, the Bey })laccd both his sabre and 
pistols on the table, and commanded his attcn(jlants to follow his 
exanii)le. He then advanc.cdl and, with the greatest dignity, threw 
himself into the arms of the General, imploring his assistance 
againt the Turks, who perstyjuted him and liis follow'ers, and at the 
same time declaring that he surrendered himself to the English. 
He hoped, he said, that his confidence w'ould be the less likely to 
be betrayed, as, since the landing of the army, the conduct of the 
Mamelukes had certainly merited the benevolence and aid which 
they had Sfolicited. 

The fiencrars first step was that which humanity dictated : he 
welcomed the fugitive with that kindness, so natural to him, and 
immediately restored him his arms, saying, at the same time, that 
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it was :is a friend, and not as a prisoner, he wished 1o receive him. 
He then inf()rii\ed him tliat he had collected his Mainelukes toge- 
ther under the coimnand of Mohammed Agu for some dayfs* previous, 
that they were all in good health, but very uneasy as to his tale. 
After having said this, he presented his hand to the liey, wlio hastily 
seized, and pressed it with the wafinest feelings of thankfulness, 
^ielim was so much })enetrated with gratitude at the kindness of 
this reception, that he always after gjive the (lencral the name* of 
father, and myself, wlio had -been the lirsl to receive him, tliat of ’ 
brother. lie was jTcrfectly exhausted with fatigue, and much 
weakened by fever, liavi ng been wandering in the deserts with a 
chief of the liedouins of the tribe of the Ababdeiis, who a(:rompanit?d 
him to (ryzch, and remained there until the departure of the Ma- 
melukes. liy thus reaching onr cpiarters in >afely, he fortunately 
escaped the Turks who were in pursuit of him. 

The (leneral then desjuitched a message to Mohammed Aga, who^ 
with his Afameluke*>, came to throw thein>elte.s at the feet of their 
l)elov('d master. 1 never remember to have \Yitne>sed a more 
touching scene. 'I'he impression whi(‘h it made on me will never 
be clfaced from my reeollv'(‘tion : it gave me a most exalted idea of 
the fulelity of these no])le people, and moved everyone j>reseiit to 
tears. 

This interview having lasted some time, tlic (lenoral invited the 
liey to retire io an apartment which he had pre[>ared for him above 
bis own, in onlor to repose .after his fatigues, and to take the re- 
freshment of which he stood so much inneed, 

.Selim liey was a man of alxnit iifty, possessing a luyidsoine 
counlena^Ke and commaiuling ligurc. Time, vvhieli had already 
greyed his beard, had yet taken nothing from the v ivacity his* 
iiazcl eyes. 1 lib hrav ery was ahnobt unparalleled, and his strength 
prodigious. The French, who had fully proved this, had changed 

hi.s name from Abou-ddhab t(» Ikau-difible, 

• 

1 was sent to announce the arrival of Bclim to the Grand Vizier. 
I first pre.sented myself to the lleis liffendi, who gave mo a polite 
reception, eiilreated me not to couimiuiieatc tlio intcUigence to any 
one, (from the fear, no doubt, that R might come*to the ears of the 
Mamelukes and defeat his projects,) .md accompanied rue himself 
to the house of the (vrand Vizier^ to;vvhich w*c were conducted by a 
numerous escort. ^ 

The chief minister received me with great politeness, and ap- 
peared satisfied, (or at least feigned to be so,) with the intelligence 
of Beliin’s being at Gyzeh. He begged that I would jiermit By- 
ram Bey, one of his principal officers, and his dragoman, whom 
he had charged with a message to the General and to Selim, to 
accompany me. 1, of course, consented, and we immediately 
returned to Gyzeh. 
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The Vizier was a handsome old man, and, for his still ex- 
tremely active and vi^orotis. The accident by wliich he Jiad been 
deprived \ff an eye, did not prevent his countenance from being- 
very imposing ; this event, unfortunate as it was, afforded him an 
o])ponuriify of gaining a noble victory over his passions. One of 
his officers, performing in his \)re^ence the exercise of the djerid, 
liad the awkwardness to direct his weapon against the Vizier, and 
the misfortune to strike his face. 'I’hc officer believed himself lost, 
and instantly fled j the Vizier, however, caused him to be brought 
hack into his ])rescnce, coolly admonished him on his im[)rndencc, 
and, placing a purse in his hand, named him (iovernor of some 
distant towm, with orders to (piit Cairo immediately, fearing the 
spirit of revenge might take possession of him, and drive him to 
])unish the man who had caused him so cruel a loss. '^Flns had 
liappened several years before, at the period of my stay in Egypt; 
the offic<M* still lived, and was in possession of his Government, 
(fcnerally speaking, the (Jraiid Vizier enjoyed an excellent re])ula- 
tion ; and 1 arn induced to believe, that, in the whole affair of the 
JJeys, he had yielded more to eireiimsianees, and the formal ordi*r8 
of his (iovernment, than to his own inclinations. I have heard it said, 
by ])crsons worthy of credit, that he was enjoined to have the Capitaii 
Pasha beheaded, if that oflicer refused to ob(*y his orders, and that 
the C apital!, in his turn, was authorised to get rid of the \ izier, if 
he saw him hesitate in executing the eommands of the Porte. 

The Ueis Ktfendi was also a very Hm? man, and in tlie prime of 
life. The elegance of his mamjcrs, and the ciiUiva,tion of his mind, 
however, ill disguised the violence of his character, at once despotic 
and arti^il ; of which the V izier himself suffered the yoke, without 
•once suspecting it. I had known this dijilomalist in l^oiAlon, where 
he had been sent by the Porte, in ; and this circumstanf e was 

by no means disadvantageous to mo. Eeing at his house one 
morning, awaiting his reply to despatches of which I had been the 
bearer, my cars were assailed with the most horrible cries. 1 was 
seated at the moment near the Minister, who, remarking that I was 
approjiching the window for the purpose of ascertaining the cause, 
said to me,'SSit down, it is nothing; these pcopje cry out on the 
slightest occasion.’ Not wisliiiig to a]»pear incredulous, I returned 
to my seat ; but, on (putting the house, I was sliockcd at the sight 
of six dead bodies on the thresholthof the door. The heads of some 
were placed lR*twx*cn ^their legs, of others under their arms ; the 
former were Christians, the latter Mohammedans. I then undcr- 
.stood what the nothing of the lieis Eil'endi signified. 

I arrived Gyzeh with Eyraiii 3ey, chief of tlie Albanians, and 
At. Mtefano, and proceeded immediately to the house of (leneral 
Ramsay, to whom I presented my two companions. Al. 8tofano 
said to the ( ieneral, that, Byram being an intimate friend of Selim’s, 
the V izier had sent fiim, in the hope that he might be able to pre- 
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vail on him to rct\irn to Cairo, and, at the same time, again to 
thank the General for having rommiinicated to him the arrival of 
the Bey. * # 

1 was then sent by the General to apprise Selim of the ^ isit of 
Byram Jiey, and to ask if he would i^eeive him. Selim consented 
to admit him 3 and the (,’hief of the Albanians was accordingly in- 
troduced into his apartment. lie spoke to him of the fricncHy 
intentions of the Vizier towards him ; assured him, on liis T)\\n be- 
half, of his protection find kindness 3 adding, that lie would furnish 
him with i‘very guarantee recpiisitc for his security, if he would 

consent to return to Cairo, 

• 

Selim, who was confined to bis bed by a high fe\er, listened to this 
long discourse with consid(‘rabI(‘ impatience, and, when at lengili it 
became liis turn to speak, declared, with the greate'^t lirmness, that he 
was too well aware of the hahitual treachery of the Turks to rely, for 
a single moment, on their promises. ‘ Never,' .^aid lie, ‘ will ( be fool 
enough to permit uiy&elf to be taken thither 5 I will not quit (i\/e)i, 
where J am under tlie jirotcction of the Kiigli>li.' Byraui Bey 
renewed his entreaties 3 he assured him, on his honour, that the 
Vizier w'ould treat him with the greatest distinction, and restore 
him all his property. ‘ lleslore it to me ! ' cried >^elim, ‘ and hav e not 
your Albanians, whom ho sent against me, robbed me of c\ery 
thing ? If the intentions of the \ i/ier towanls me are sttch as yon 
describe, why did he send live hundred men in inirsuit of me? 
W d'- it to jjroNe his friendship to mg, or to re\eiiue his preteiuhd 
caravan ? No, no, I am not to be deceived thus 3 1 am here, and 
here I wall remain.’ 

Still, liowever, Byram Bey continued to press his suit, and to 
entreat him to return to Cairo. ‘ It is useless,’ replied ^efim, 

* nothing on cartli can induce me to quit (lyzch. ^V1ly should 1 go 
to Cairo? For what j.urpose? Am I not in tlTe house of an ally 
of the Forte?’ Mint,’ replied By ram, ‘ the Beys, your brothers, 
arc at Cairo, and have determined to undertake a journey to Con- 
slantinoph', for the purpose of laying their elaiins at the feet of the 
(irand Signor. \l'’ould it not be better, both for them* and your- 
self, that you should join them?’ * ‘ No,’ answered Selim, 'wdien 
they depart, I will follow thorn 3 but unti^ then, I remain here.’ 

Byrani, finding that it was impossible to prevail on Selim to (juit 
Gyzeh, bade him adieu, and returned to the (itfiieral. Mle then, for 
tlic first time, laid aside tlie mask, and had tlic impnden«c to pro- 
pose to him, that he should compel Selim to return to Cairo. The 
General revolted at the idea of such a proposition, an^ sent back 
the emissary with disdain and contempt. 

Whilst this was taking place at Gyzeh, the Grand Adzicr was 
endeavouring to persuade the Beys at Cairo tharf; hi was Jicting in 
concert with the English, and that every thing was decided as re- 
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garded them. These mihappy creatures believed him, and, in the 
hope of pt least saving their heads, wrote and signed every thing 
hr desired. It was by this meims that a letter was extracted from 
them to the (Jrand Signor, in which they warmly praised the 
moderation of his Ministry, iiyd solicited his Highness’s permission 
to lay their homage ait the foot of tht* imperial throne. An emissary 
W/as immediately despatched to Selim, to obtain his signature to the 
letter; .but his suspicion had been excited against every thing that 
came from Cairo, and he positively refused to add his name to those 
of the other Beys. All tliese negociations having failed, the Vizier 
had recourse {)re.sents, which General llamsay returned with dis- 
dain. The Vizier next thought of addressing himsoU' to tlie Com- 
mander-in-chief, and sent a deputation to hjm, consisting of INI. 
Kosetti, Consul-tieneral of Austria ; a Mamelulve ofliccr, whom he 
had seduced over to his l)arty ; and a Turkisli ofliccr, charged to 
neglect nothing which might insure the success of the negoeiation. 
They were to endeavour to persuade Lord Hutchinson that the 
Beys had determined on returning to (Constantinople, and also on 
taking with them the letter of which they were to give him a copy; 
that they threw themselves on the justice of his Highness, and 
entirely relied on his decision. (Kuieral Ramsay, having been in- 
flirmed of this shameful deceit, sent an account of it to his Com- 
mander, and charged Rosotti w’ith the despatch. 

llosettf^ lad played a very important ])art in Egypt, v here he had 
resided for many years. Acnite, artful, and insinuating, he had first 
been Consul of A'enicc, his ndtivc country, before the political ex- 
istence of that republic was destroyed, and afterwards of Austria 
and tCngland, ^nIucIi double functions he at that time,, filled. He 
W'as applied to on all occasions (if jieciiliar delicacy, and was espe- 
cially charged with our communications with India, by way of JSuez 
and Kosscir. Hyld in ccjual estimation by the Turks and Arabs, 
he often appeased their ipiarrels, and put an amicable termination 
to tlicir dilferenees. The Govenuneut, to whom he had rendered 
some important services, had givei^ him the tenure of the vilhige of 
Tern'lneh, situated betw’ccii Kahmrmieh and (Jairo, on the left bank 
of the Nile. , , 

Arrived at hcad-quarto/s, Kosetti presented himself to Lord 
Hutchinson, with the other me, pibcrs (jf the deputation; but a 
confidential letter from General llamsay had already preceded him, 
and put the Commander in possession of all the facts. lie perused 
those of' the Vizier and Mamelukes, and, then turning towards 
llosetti, * In what (quality,’ said he, ‘ do you present yourself before 
me the bearer of despatches from the Vizier and the Beys.’ 

^ Go, and take back with you these presents ; I am not to be made 
the dupe of all these impostures.’ Saying this, he t(jre the de- 
spatches, and tllrew. the fragments at the feet of the Turks ; at the 
sauie time, ordering the messengers to quit his quarters instantly. 
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under pain of being arrested, 'rhen addressing Rosetti, 'As the* 
emissary of the Vi/ier/ said he, ‘ 1 give you the same orderji}; but, as 
Consul-general of Austria, I am extremely happy to see you, irtid 
slniU be glad for you to remain as long as may be agreeable to 
yourself.’ All their stratagems having failed, they at length resolved 
on having recourse to force. We received information that they 
were preparing an attack, to carry olf Selim and liN Alameluktts 5 
ill consequence of which, we immediately began to ttike the iwcessary , 
measures for our defence. 

It was not long indeed before we received intelligence that six 
hundred Arnauts had crossed the river j the jjosts were consc- 
(piently doubMl, the troops put under arms, and the night passed 
on the qtu rice. 

Our garrison was extremely weak, and did not contain inorotliau 
live hundred men, a portion of the European troops having been 
called to Alexandria. It was judged prudent* therefore, to remove 
the guns from the (^ter walls, and to ooiuentrati' our strength in 
the luiuse of Aloiirud Jley, where we had established our head- 
([iKirters. Two large boats, manned with sailors, wcrt‘ detached to 
lvee|) a look-out on the Nile j and we hold onrsohes in readiness to 
march, after having (irsl provided the Mamelukes, (amoiigst whom 
were several French deserters who had sewed in the Artillery,) with 
a ))ieec of cannon, that they uiighl be enabled to aetlHn concert 
with us. • 

Oil the dl.st, Colonel Tl o& the Fngineors, and Coloiud 

II of the Artillery, both attached to the military embassy to the 

aiiiiy of the Cirand Vi/ier, arrived at (fjzch, charged with a mes- 
sage to (iciieral Kainsay, the purport of which was, a renewaf of» 
the solicitation that he would consent to deliver up Selim to the 
M/icr. d'his the (ieneral again absolutely refused, and expressed 
to these gentlemen, in very strong terms, bis asfonislunent at their 
lending ibomselvcs to sueb dishonourable negoeiations. 

During tins conference, a Turkish ollioer vvas brought before the 
(ieneral, who was recognised to be the liasuadar or treasurer of the 
V izier. He had* been taken undet; ramparts disguised as an 
Arab, and occupied in reconnoitring the strength of the -Maiiielukes : 
he had been seen to coiml the horsc'^ afid ligrsemen who vvero en- 
camped near the head-quarters.* Turk underwent a strict 

examination, and was then delivered up t» ColontM 11 , to 

he taken back by liini to Cairo. "J'hc (Jeneral signilVed to the 
Vizier his astonishment and indignation at such conduct, and also 
his determination that the first of his officers who should again be 
discovered making a similar attempt, should be hung. This cir- 
cumstance (paused us to redouble our precautions. 

The Beys, who were still prisoners at Cairo, regained courage on 
finding that nothing could induce General Ilamsay to deliver up 
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either Selim or his Mamelukes. They sent us a secret emissary 
to thank ^ the General, and to entreat him to pay no attention to 
any communication which might be made to him in their name 
through ihe A'izier, since, being prisoners, they were compelled to 
yield to every thing that was exacted from them. They added that 
they had no hope but in the General, that he alone was able to 
sa^e them. 

We l^rnt, meanwhile, that the Vizipr had caused the citadel to be 
stocked with provisions, and that every inhabitant capable of bear- 
ing arms, was ordered to enlist himself. This evidently hostile 
measure excited our suspicion, and from that time all I'urks were 
prohibited from entering Gyzeh without permission. * 

On the 1st of November, we at length received, from General 
Baird, the despatch which we had been so impatiently expecting. 
The Cominander-in-chief had added to it a letter to the Vizier, 
which (ieneral Ramsay, after having read, was to deliver himself 
immediately. It was written with great energy and in French, and 
contained a formal demand that both the Beys and the Mamelukes 
should be restored to liberty and to their families, and reinstated in 
all their possessions. 

The letter was couched in such strong terms, that General Ram- 
say, knowmg a considerable body was on its march to reinforce the 
garrison of Gyzeh, thought it prudent to await its arrival before he 
delivered it. 

Lieutenant Travers of the “Seth, arrived at Gyzeh on the 3d, 
with another despatch, ordering General Ramsay to remain firm 
in refusing to give up Selim, and highly approving his noble 
conduct throughout the whole transaction. -(Teneral Baird sent 
him at the same time an extremely flattering letter from Lord 
Hutchinson, who fntreated him to accomplish what he had so well 
begun, and to unite himself with General Stuart, in order to com- 
pel the Vizier to releasenhe Beys and the Mamelukes. Lieutenant 
Travers also informed us of the near approach of the troops, who 
were advancing in boats, and whom he h^ passed in the morning. 

On the 4th, M. Stefano came to Gyzeh, with t message, on the 
part of the Vizier, to knoM{ if the General had not received a reply 
from the Commander-in-chief, to , which the General returned a ne- 
gative answer. M. Stefano t nought this delay extremely siitgular : 
the Capitan Pasha, he said, had sent to inform the Vi;Bier, that Lord 
Hutchinson had written to him j and he thought this letter must have 
arrived. The General replied, that he, had not yet reerived either 
^ answer et a letter for the Vizier,1)ut that, the momeiit it arrived, 
it should be forwarded to him without delay. 

M. Stefano w;a8 ^so charged to inform the General, how much 
the Vizier desir^ U* iee him at Cairo, and fo beg, if it were im- 
imsible for him to go hhus^, tlmt het would mS, an officer with 
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whom he could communicate contidcntially. The General replied, . 
that, being rather unwell, he could not comply with his IJighness’s 
request, but that he would send his chief stalF-oflicer. * ^ 

Major Harvey consequently set out for Cairo, a few minutes 
after, and presented himself to the Grand Vizier, who said to him, 
that, as far as regarded the massacre of the Beys by the Capitan 
Pasha, it was certainly very shocking 5 but that he was perteotly 
innocent of it, and ^hat it Y^as impossible for him to reiftedy the 
evil. ' I have been iilformed,’ ?idded he, * that the Commander-in- 
chief, Lord Hutchinson, has written to me : no letter, however, has 
yet rciiched me ! ! What is it you require of me ? 1 am desirous 

of terminating this unfortunate affair muicably, and of making 
General Ramsay a mediator between Lord Hutchinson and myself 5 
for,* added he, ' if the Commandcr-in-chiof persists in demanding 
the release of the Beys, I will not conceal from you that my 
troops are resolved to repel force by force. * 

Major Harvey replied, that (leneral Ramsay had just received 
the letter in question, and that he purposed delivering it in j>erson 
on the follo'wiiig day, if his health permitted ; that it was by no 
means his intention to present himself at Cairo with troops j and 
that he hoped matters might be arranged without such an alter- 
native. 

The eighty-sixth regiment having at length arrived. Lord 
Hutoliinson's letter was immediately forwarded to the Vizier, It 
was to Major Harvey that this eoinmission was again entrusted. 
He found the Vizier without his usual guards, having no one near 
him but the Reis Effendi, dragoman, and some other officer?^. On 
the approach of the Major, every one retired, with the exception of . 
the Reis Effendi, who was to serve as an interpreter, although \he 
Major spoke French extremely well. 

The V’^izicr opened the despatch, and, after locTking at the signa- 
ture, handed it over to the Reis Effendi, who translated it word for 
word. He listened to the end with the greatest attention, and 
without uttering a single word. When the reading was finished, 
he clapped his ha^ds j a pipe was brought to him which he began 
to smoke, then, turning towards the Major, he asked him, with 
some emotion, if General Ramsay had e^r heard it said that he had 
miissacred a single Bey since they had been* in his power. ‘ No,* 
replied the Major, ‘ the General is, on the ^contrary, extremely 
astonished th^t auch a report should have been made^ to Lord 
Hutchinsom*^ ^ In that case,’ answered the Vizier, ' the Commander^ 
in-chief has been led into error. * I am happy, neverthetess, at 
having received this letter : it is such a one as^be ought to have 
written under such impressions | but he is ignorant of the truth. 1 
htfve treated the Beys with all the kindness coRsideration 
possible. They are saittsded, and as happy Os *ts compatible with 
sitiiatioas. They have yrsltteh^th the Grand Signor 
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effect, and to request his permission to go to Constantinople for the 
purpose of laying their allegiance at liis feet. I regret much that 
Glsneral Ramsay should have been prevented from coming to-day, 
but beg him from me to indemnify me tor this disappointment, to- 
morrow, if possible. 1 am ani^ious that all this should be arranged, 
and sincerely hope that 1 may succeed in my endeavours.' 

'On the ()th. General Ramsay, finding that the Vizier was desirous 
of havihg an interview with him, thought it his duty, particularly 
after the courteous manner in which he had 'received the letter, to 
comply with his wish. He therefore proceeded to Cairo, accom* 
panied only by the Major. 

The Vizier was, as on the preceding day, alone with the Reis 
Effendi. In the course of the conversation, his Excellency entered 
into long details on the history of the Beys and the Mamelukes. 
Originally slaves, he said, they had usurped the government of 
Egypt and all its revenues ^ that already, for sevenil years before 
the arrival of the French, they had in fact shaken off the Ottoman 
yoke ; that, in spite of all the sacrifices made by the Porto in their 
favour, its sovereignty was odious to them 5 that the ingratitude of 
their conduct was most revolting, and that it was time to put some 
check to it. ^ Still,* added he, ^ I am well convinced of the senti- 
ments entertained by my Court towards yours 5 and, my determina^ 
tionto maintain that friendship which now exists between them 
being friendly and openly declared, I cannot believe that you feel 
sufffeient interest for the Beys,^ to disturb that harmony which sub- 
sists between us. My feelings would lead me to do every thing for 
your nation ; but I find myself in a delicate situation as regards the 
demand made by the Commander-in-chief ; for I have communi- 
cated the purport of his letter to the Beys, who have all declared 
that they would rather remain with the Turks than be handed over 
to the English ; that the Ottomans are their natural masters, and 
that they will have no others. What then can I do ? Can I force 
them against their wilH’ The Vizier concluded by begging the 
General to go and see them, and himself endeavour to persuade 
them to accede to Lord Hutchinson's wishes. 

The General, who, on the day before, had received a message 
from Ibrahim, by which that Bey had announced to him the snare 
whkli was laid for hiol, gave a podtivc refusal to this proposal. He 
said, that he had no orders to treat with the Beys, tbt^ his instruc- 
tions on this head were positive, and that he must Sfriptly coniine 
himself td them, and, adding that he should immei^te]|r coiunfuni- 
cate bis Excejlleiicy's refusal to the, Commander-m-idkirf# took bis 
leave of ihti* Vizier. On his arrival it Gyzeh* be sent f^tf'two sepoys 
to General Baird, to whom he forwarded an acoount ot the interview 
he had had witl^ the ^izier. 

1 have not presefvd^e copy of Lord Hutchinsop's letter, which 1 
regret exceedingly, aS it 'did Mm great honbnr. The unfortunate 
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prisoners placed much dependence on the exertions of this generous 
and worthy commander in their behalf. The news of his ^^parture, 
therefore, *wliich was announced to us as being very near, seemed tb 
augur ill for the issue of these negociations, and greatly afflicted 
both the Beys and the army. If, at l^ast, he had l^ep replaced by 
General Stuart 3 but, unhappily for the Beys, this was not the case. 

On the 13th, at one in the afternoon. General Stuart arrived frofh 
Alexandria, with an order from the Commander-in-Cbief, tfiat the 
Beys should be delivered up to him without delay. He immediately 
proceeded to the house of the Vizier, who again sought to gain 
‘time; but Sir John signified to him that his orders were positive, 
that he would *grant him one day to determine, and that, that 
passed, he should then be obliged to act accordingly. The Vizier, 
seeing that he would listen to nothing, at length >ielded, and gave 
the prisoners their liberty. They arrived at Gyzeh, and were re- 
edved by the garrison with military honours, /the Mamelukes, to 
the number of three thousand, were conducted by from ten to twelve 
Boys, at the head of whom was the venerable Ibrahim. 

Before this resolution was taken, Captain Vinceiizio Taberna, 
aid*de-camp to General Stuart, and performing the office of inter- 
preter, was summoned by the Vizier, whose answer he had been 
sent to receive, to his presence. ‘ Vincenzio,’ said he to him, * we 
are old friends : look at these purses, (pointing to several which were 
lying on the fable before him,) they are all yours j but answer me 
frankly, do you think, if I send the to Salahieh,* the English 
will attack me ? ’ Vincenzio eagerly dissuaded him from this 
scheme. ‘ As for your gold,’ said he, * 1 want it not 3 but, if I jwn to 
give you iny advice, believe me, you have not a moment to lose : 
give up the Beys immediately, or our army will march against you. 
General Baird is advancing, and the ariillcry is already at Terr^nen.’ 
These words frightened the Vizier. lie did not rrtiect on the inun- 
dation which covered the country, or he would have felt convinced 
that It was impossible for the army to make the slightest movement 3 
and, had he once got the Beys co Salahieb, every thing would have 

been lost. • 

• • 

This Vincenzio Taberna had, in his youth, been made prisoner by 
the Barbaresques. He wfis, by birth, a Piedmontese, and had been 
sold as a slave to the celebrated AH Beyi His probity, candour, and 
courage, |;aioedl him the esteem of his master, )yho made frequent 
efforts, but in vain^ to convert him to the faith of the Koraq. One 
^ day, All said to him, * Taberna, 1 have a vessel at Rosetta, which 1 
' wish toraehddtherto Leghorn or,Genoa 3 1 offer you thtcommand : 
she bears a rieb;cafgo 3 you will sell it, and bring jonie back in ex- 
change the promotions of your own country, and you will profit 
1 , ^ 

* A town slgisted on the confines of the fksdh of Syria. 
Orient 17; 
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by the occasion, to aee your &inily again $ but can 1 place 
conbdenqe in you, and will you engage to return ? ’ Vincenzio ac« 
cepted the proposition with gratitude and de1ight> promised to re- 
turn, and was fttitliAil to his word. He rejoin^ his master, and, in 
a few words, gave him an account of his proceedings : ' The sale has 
produced so much, 1 have spent so much, and here is the remainder.' 
This fidelity* so uncommon, only rendered him still detirer to Ali 
Bey. « At the death of his patron, Taber na attached himself to the 
Mamelukes, fought with them against the French, and was wounded ; 
and, when the English expedition landed on the shores of Egypt, he 
joined the army, was put on the staff, and rendered many important, 
services. This man, whom a long residence amongst the Turks had 
enabled to study it to the bottom, understood the character of this 
people perfectly, and knew well how to take advantage of this 
knowledge. 

On their arrival at Gyzeh, the Beys repaired to the house of Ge- 
neral Ramsay, who had prepared rel^reshments for them. The Vi- 
zier had sent some Turkish officers with them, not yet despairing 
of being again able to seize his prey. He thought by the lesson he 
had given the Beys before they left Cairo, to prevail on them not to 
remain at Gyzeh, and even to persuade the English that it was their 
desire to return to him. As long as the Turks were present, they 
were most careful to restrain and dissimulate the joy they felt 
at being with us. Towards noon, the officers, seeing that they were 
in no hurry to return, reminded some of the Beys that it was time 
to depart. The proposal was communicated to General Stuart. 

' Ye^* said he, ^ indeed, the boat which awaits the Turks, has been 
ready for some time. As for the Beys, they remain \^ith me.* 

‘The officers were quite dismayed at this decision, and dreaded 
the anger of the Vizier, who ought not, however, to have anticipated 
any other result/* 

The djerm bad scarcely quitted the shore, when the Beys gave 
themselves up to all the emotions which overpowered them. It 
was an explosion of joy, and exclamations of gratitude i they no 
longer put any bounds to the expression of t^eir happiness 5 and 
their delight was still increhsed, when they saw themselves sur- 
rounded by those of their brethren who had escaped the massacre 
at Al^ukir, , • 

The remainder 0/ the year was employed in negockdions with the 
Vtzier, Jor the purpose of getting them reinstated in their privi- 
leges^ and die possessions which belonged to them in Upper Egypt. 
But lOiKjettiies his Excellency pmmised, sometimes rmused, and 
at others pretended to be awaiting a decision from 'Constantinople. 
Ckneral Stuart^ wearied with all these pretexts, was beginning to 
give evidenee impatience, when he learned the rec^l of Eord 
Elgin, to whom fist ue^dhtions witt the I}ivii|had been intrusted. 
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Another circumstance most adverse to the interests of the Beys also 
happened at this period. Unfortunately for them, Gener 9 .t Hutch* 
inson gave up the command of the army^ which passed over to 
Lord Cavan. 

Towards the commencement of fhe year 1802, Mr. Stratton, 
secretary to the English deputation at Constantinople, arrived at 
Alexandria from that capital, and announced himself as being ili* 
vested with authority to empower Lord Elgin to recommence the 
negociations relative to*the atfair of the Beys. 

On the 1 9th of January, he landed at Gyzeh, accompanied by the 
new Commandgr-ln-chief, and they were saluted on their arrival by 
the artillery of the garrison. 

The Beys, who had been informed of Lord Cavan’s arrival, soli- 
cited permission from Generals Stuart and Ramsay, to furnish a 
house for him but, to their great regret, and frgrn motives of which 
I am ignorant, he preferred residing at Cairo, which appeared to 
augur ill for the success of the negociations he was going to open. 

Lord Cavan and Mr. Stratton paid a visit to the Beys, and then 
immediately entered upon their conference with the Grand Vizier, 
The unhappy Beys had also the misfortune to sec themselves de- 
prived of the assistance of General Stuart, who had always shown 
himself their sincere friend. This worthy ottieer had done every 
thing in his power for their interests. At the moment of his being 
about to embark to cross the Nile, he received a kick from his 
horse, which obliged him to return to his bouse, and to keep his 
room for several days, and consequently prevented him from feeing 
present at tfee conferences, and defending the cause of the Beys. 
This accident also deprived Lord Cavan of the assistance of a main^ 
who, being perfectly acquainted with the whole alfair, and possessing 
a noble character, would have rendered him very great service, 

Osman Bey Banlisy, Mohammed Bey Ejfy, and Achmet Bey, 
all three amongst the number of tliose who had escaped the mas^ 
sacre of their comrades at Aboukir, arrived from Alexandria on the 
dlst, and encamped with their Mamelukes near the port of £iiib^b(i^ 
to the north of the town of Gyzeh. • 

On the 23d of January, the Beys began to feel how little reason 
they had to hope for a happy issue tef tho^uegociations in their behalf, 
and to be fully sensible of the great aspendai^ry which the Vizier 
hod gained. Of this they were fully assured after an i!|terview 
which took place between Lord Cavan and Ibrahim, who Wr 
mediately convdeed a meeting of his brethren, and resolved with 
them on miring .into Upper Egypt. 

General Stuart was greatly Irritated at what had passed, and said 
to Lord Cavan, that, since things were ^ng on badly, he 
his duty,:a8 a niaii^hondhr, to inform thn oS%iM andif IflMt 

2 K-2 
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they might be prepared any surprise. But their measures 

had been, already taken, ^ey left us, and went to encamp near 
the Pyramids. Never was a man more affected than General 
Stuart, at this unfortunate and unexpected issue. What motives 
could have induced the English commissioners to act in this man- 
ner ? It is to me Inexplicable 5 but of this I am certain, that the 
Beys and Mamelukes were cnielly deceived in their hopes. Lord 
Cavan'and Mr. Stratton had no doubt received positive instructions 
from their Government, who must certainly} on this occasion, have 
been very much deceiv^ as to the real state of things. I am con- 
firmed in this opinion, from the circumstance of many attempts 
having been afterwards made to renew the negociatson in favour of 
the Beys ; attempts, however, which failed, as the Turks had ob- 
tained their end. 

The whole garrison of Gyzeh participated in the grief of the 
General 3 and it was with the most lively emotions of pain that we 
saw these noble men depart. Nothing could be more affecting 
than our separation. From the month of October, we had lived 
constantly together in the most uninterrupted harmony. How su- 
perior were the Mamelukes to the Turks, frank, upright, generous 
and brave, every thing was in their favour. Wc looked on them 
almost as countrymen j the grief which we felt at their departure 
may therefore readily be imagined. 

Before quitting Gyzeh, Selim Bey came to take leaVe of General 
Ramsay, and to express his gratitude for the uninterrupted kindness 
both he and his followers had received from him •, he assured him, 
with*tears in his eyes, that he should never cease to entertain the 
most grateful remembrance of him. Before taking Ceave of him, 
he begged the General to accept, as a feeble tefstimony of his friend- 
ship, a Roman medallion of gold, which be had had in his posses- 
sion many years^ * Keep it,’ said he, ' in remembrance of onC'Who 
owes you every thing; it is the only thing 1 now possess, worthy 
of your acceptance.* 

In the evening, the General returned his visit, and found him 
seated ubder ^ tree, surrounded by his Mamelukes. The Turks 
had not left them a single tint. The General seized with avidity 
the opportunity for offering Selim a present which was likely to be 
aeoeptable to him, imd ordered tne immediately to send him a dozen 
tents, of which he f?ntreated his acceptance. 

The •Beys departed; having previously, however, announced to 
General Stuart, that, since they fouud memtelves abandoned by 
lioid Clvan, they considered themselves free to act as they should 
think y that out of deference to the English they would not 
attack the Turks before they reached Syout, that they would not 
stop until they h{d arrived there, but that they must repel force by 
£)i^, if tlm Omanlies should annoy them on the road. . 
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Thou art no lingerer in monarch's hall^ 

A joy thou art, and a wealth to all ! 

A bearer of hope unto land and sea — 

Sunbeam ! what gift hath the world like thee ? 

Thou art walking the billows, and ocean smiles— 
Thou hast touch'd with glory his thousand isles j 
Thou hast lit up the ships, and the feathery foam. 
And gladden’d the sailor, like words from home. 

To the solemn depths of the forest shades. 

Thou art streaming on through their green arcades. 
And the quivering leaves that have taught thy glow. 
Like fire-flies glance to the pools below. 

I look'd on the mountains — a vapour lay 
Folding their heights in its dark array : 

Thou brakes t forth — and the mist became 
A crown and a mantle of living dame. 

I look'd on the peasant's lowly cot — 

So*mething of sadness had wrapt the spot j — 

But a gleam of thee on its Ijittice fell. 

And it laugh’d into beauty at that bright spell. 

T/? the earth’s wild places a guest thou art. 

Flushing the waste like the rose's heart j 
And thou scornest not from thy pomp to shed 
A tender smile on the ruin’s head. ^ 

Thou tak’st through the dim church-aisle thy way. 
And its pillars from twilight flash* forth to day. 

And its high pale tombs, with their trophies old. 

Are bath'd in a flood as of molten gold. • 

And thou tumest not fronS the humblest grave. 
Where a flower to the sighing^inds may wave ; 
Thou scatierest its gloofti like the dreams of rest. 
Thou sleepest in love on its grassy ];>reast. • 

Sunbeam of summer ! oh ! what is like thee > • 
Hope of the wilderness, joy of the sea ! — 

One thing is like thee to mortals given, • 

The faith touching all things with hues of heaven ! 


* From Mrs. Hemans’s volume of Poems# just 



^An Oration, deliybusd BRVOBte thr Medico-Botanical 
Society op London, Oct. 12, 1827. 

John fVou, P.A.S., BX.a., 

Seve^ years have now nearly elapsed since the foundation of the 
Medico-lktonical So^ety of London f instfti^ted in consequence of 
the almost total neglect of the study of botany by the members of 
the medical profession, and which, as a branch of science, has claims 
of the first importance on their attention. It can scarcely be cre- 
dited, that, till January, 1821, there existed no institution for thb* 
sole purpose of ascertaining the qualities and properties of plants ad 
applicable to medicine : till then, it was considered, that, if the systc- , 
malic names of the plants, mentioned in the catalogue of the * Ma- 
teria Medica,’ published by the Royal College of Physicians, were 
known to the student, he possessed a competent knowledge Df 
botany. 

To show that this superficml kind of botany had, in fact, no pre- 
tension to the science, and that it is necessary for the student in 
medicine to examine plants by stated rules, and arrange them 
cording to a distinct system, was one of the objects of the found^a 
of this Institution. 

To demonstrate that the uses and effects of plants were imper- 
fectly, and often erroneously described, and, of course, incorrectly 
known, and to remedy these defects, was another. 

To promulgate, from time to time, by publication, suebdiscoveries 
*as are made with regatd to the application of plants to the curing 
of diseases, is the principal object of your Society; and, when it is 
considered, that it eoniprehctids the medical botany of dll countries, 
and, therefore, will convey important information to eOery nation, 
you must allow, with me,' tliat it deserves the greatest enccnirqgement. 
You are, in fact. Gentlemen^ investigating an untrodden path, and 
one which [b replete with new subjects, created for the glory of God 
aiid the service of the human race. ** 

The medicinal virtues of« the vegetables indigenous to this coun- 
try, have never been studiously, nor satisfactorily examined, .and the 
properties of m^ny are accidentally made known to individuals, who 
are incapable, by reasdn of their want of education andhfibits of life, 
to put forth their information to the world. 

The traveller, in exploring new countries, finds hefVH always re- 
sorted to by^he natives os their medicines ; and, though living in the 
most undViliTCd, State, they employ them advantageously for the 
relief of -those m^adies to which they ate subject. The brute cm**' 
instincVenahloil to select certain plants as, 
seasons} and the mnumerable vloriety of 
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which pervade every part of the worlds excites the attention of the 
naturalist^ and ought equally to attract the notice of the; medical 
practitioner^ who seems to think, that, when he has obl^ed his 
diploma, he has then acquired sufficient knowledge, and needs no 
further accession to his stock, as in his^outh he only attended to such 
studies, certificates of having diligently followed which are required, 
either by the College of Surgeons or the Company of Apothecaries, 
before he could be admitted to an examination, to qualify*him to 
practise the healing arl Your most excellent President, Gentlemen, 
last year, as 1 then stated, enacted a most desirable regulation, 
respecting the capdidates to serve in the medical department of the 
army, which hm made botany a sine qua non for that service. On 
inquiry, I find he has, as Lord Rector of Marischal College, insti- 
tuted a similar wise rule there. It is to be hoped, that such a good 
example, set by Sir James M’Grigor, will be followed, both by the 
College of Surgeons and Company of Apothecaries, because medical 
botany is equally important to the surgeon* and the apothecary. 
Tt may here be mentioned, that the universities of the Continent and 
Edinburgh have long insisted on the study of botany by graduates 
in medicine. ^Vhatever charms or uses the science may have, or 
claims on the attention of the student in physic, it will never be 
followed, until it is made imperative, and then he will become 
acquainted with it as a matter of necessity, and, consc(|uently, ob- 
tain a competent knowledge of it . the surgeon would be able to 
direct more desirable vegetable applications^ and the apothecary 
understand better the preparation of those plants which are enume- 
rated ill the list of the Materia Medica, besides having it in hia 
]) 0 wer to instruct the herbalist, as to the proper period for coUtetiug 
herbs for medicinal purposes j and the medical practitioner would, 
in general, be able to command more suitable medicines than he cm 
at present, because the field of medical botany has been so imper- 
fectly explored. How little medical men and students know of this 
subject, may be discovered by conversing with themi <^nd the 
errors they constantly commit, with regard to vegetable substances^ 
need not any comment. It appeared desirable to lay so important 
an object, as thew education of the rising generation df medicali 
students in botany and its appheafion to physic,* before you, in 
order that some means might be devised^ to procure a l^islattve 
enactment respecting it, or rather toi point out, to the Ci^e^ of 
Surgeons and Company of Apothecaries, the qpcessityof a 

regulation, requiring certificates of attendance on one or more 
courses of lectures on botany. By such a salutary rule, not only 
would a knowledge of the science be g^ed hy every stwient, but 
be would be able afterwards to benefit his fellow-creaturtrr thereby, 
and beconm an ornament to his profession. It eertainly Is m 
boanden duty of those whom the J>g;islatare has 
the ct^ation of the sUtdents in meaid|ee, to*se6 tbkt 
acqtaiittledi with all those eoQatejal brandies of ^ etody whpPPI 
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connected ^rilth it. Your President^ Gentlemen, did not recommend 
candidate, for a qualifica^on to practise in the army, to make them- 
solves acquainted with botany; but he promulgated an order from 
the Board, of which he is the distinguished director, that no person 
should be admitted to an exatpination without due attendance there- 
on, and producing certificates thereof. He was well aware, that the 
oq/y plan to render his views really useful, was to enforce them ; as 
what ialeft to choice, especially in matters of study and application, 
is generally totally neglected. A familiar example of the truth of 
this observation, is to be found with respect to a boy at school, who 
would not learn the classics if he were not oblig^, and who, in 
after-life, does not regret it, ns he then finds the value of them ; so 
it will prove to those medical students who have been obliged to 
qualify themselves so generally, as they will become the better prac- 
titioners, and, of course, be more successful in the treatment of 
diseases, and, therefore, render greater advanta^s to mankind: 
then they will feel and acknowledge the real value of Sir James 
M*Grigor*s regulations with respect to the service. Many of them, 
destined to visit different parts, will have innumerable opportunities 
of calling their botanical knowledge into action, and become a credit 
to themselves and their country. 

Here I would pause a moment, to offer a grateful tribute of re- 
spect to the memory of that illustrious member of the royal family, 
whose loss this nation, and the army in particular, deplore ; I mean 
the excellent and ever-to-be-lamented Duke of York, a prince 
whose virtues and good aotibns have been excelled by none, and 
equalled by few’. His Royal Highness took a deep interest in the 
objects of this Society, from a conviction of their rea /I,, advantages 
to mankind, which, through the medium of the medical department 
of the array, were greatly to be advanced. Since our^last annual 
commemoration, fjteath has removed that amiable and noble Prince 
firom us ; that ^reavement was especially severe to the Members 
of this Society, who felt that they had lost their august patron, who 
had lent his protecting arm to support the objects of the Medfeo- 
Botanical Society, because he foresaw the ultimate good that would 
result ftotiri the prosecution of {hem. The Society endeavoured to 
express their grief and deep sympathy in the universal feditig, by 
voUng an address to pur iliost sacred Sovereign, which his IMajesty 
was graciously pleased to receive* as a humble tribute of tbe lieart- 
fth sorrow of the Members of this Society. The memory of tire 
]>oke of Jfork will long be cherished by every Well-Wisher to his 
ooontry : 

* Si quflsvls monumentum, circumspice^^ 

Haifiiij^ endeavoured to discharge the melancholy duty to departed 
wotl1i«l shall proceed to notice such particular events as have traoa- 
M.i^ng the past set |Nk)n, m the order io trhieh they 
^^jMdineM^ftiid condeiieen^^ kindness iriA which biifjldyal 
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Highness, William Henry, Duke of Clarence^ now Lord High. 
Admiral of Great Britian, was pleased to become a Patron, and, 
subsequently, to supply the place of his late brother, muA*be highly 
gratifying to every Member of this Society. His Iloyal Highness 
would not have given his valuable countenance and support to this 
Institution, had he not been satisfied that its objects were of the 
first importance to the medical department of the royal navy, ^he 
officers of which, stationed at various parts of the coasts of the 
world, ought to be cemversant with botany. The health of a crew, 
in many cases, would be materially preserved by the judicious 
employment of herbs : for the truth of this remark, in an extended 
sense, I would, rtfer you to the introduction of that prepared vege- 
table called sauerkraut. All those important considerations, which 
are applicable to the medical department of the army, are equally 
so to that of the navy. W'hat opjwrtunities are not afforded to the 
officers of the latter service, to explore the native medicines of the 
places they may visit, and render them useAfl in the curing of dis- 
eases. How de-irable it would be, that certificates of attendance on 
botany, should be required from candidates to practise in the medical 
department of the royal navy j and the result of such an order, 
would, in a few years, prove its \ alue, as the maladies incident to 
seamen would be more successfully treated. The benefit the navy 
has already experienced, by the rc\ ival of the distinguished office 
of Lord High Admiral, in the person of the Duke of Clarence, even 
during the* short period his Royal Highness has discharged its 
arduous duties, is felt and acknowledged. It must be very gratifying 
to you to find, that this distinguished Prince has taken your Society 
under his protection; and 1 trust. Gentlemen, you will,* on all 
occasions, testify to his Royal Highness the high sense you entertain 
of this especial mark of his favour. * 

It will be pleasing to you to hear, that your President, Sir James 
MTirigor, has suggested a most valuable plan for carrying into 
effect the noble object of collecting together the medicinal plants of 
every quarter of the globe, arranging them geographically, with 
their scientific and provincial names attached to tliem, togethei 
lyith their propeuies and doses ; and of allowing t^e medical officeri^ 
uf the navy and army to have access to them at proper hours, gra- 
tuitously, and to make themselves acquahited with the medical plants 
of any«place, to which they may* be -bound ^before their departure. 
ISiir James has thus given you a hint, which, if followed up, will be 
productive of the utmost service to those departments ^ Und it onl} 
remains for every Member to exert himself, to put into executioci 
such a laudable desi^ ; and it will act as a farther stimulus, tc 
acquaint you, that Sir James M*Grigor has commenced the work 
by directing the officers, stationed in the different British Colonies 
|o transmit the plants, used by the Natives as medicines^ to 
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That Ju4tIy*^renowned hero, who has led on the British army so 
frequently to victory, and has rendered this country and the world 
such siff&sh services, as must be ever gratefully remembered, and to 
whom nis Majesty has confided the important ofHce of Commander** 
in-chief, convinced of the utility of the Medico-Botanical Society, 
added his name to your list ) and the handsome terms in which the 
Dqke of Wellington expressed himself on that occasion, must be 
, fresh in tyour recollection. 

The benefits of your Institution are not coi^ned to any nation or 
clime, but are calculated to diduse themselves over the habitable 
regions of the globe. Nothing can be a stronger proof of the esti- 
mation in which your Society is held, than the flattefing manner in 
which his Majesty the King of Bavaria, his Majesty the King of 
Wiirtemberg, his Imperial Highness the Grand Duke of Tuscany, 
their Royal Highnesses the Dukes of ISiissex, Cambridge, and 
Gloucester, and the Prince Leopold of Saxe Coburg, have severally 
added their illustrious names to your list. Such a splendid acces- 
sion of noble personages, has rarely or never fallen to the lot of any 
Society, in the short period of one year ; and it must alford the 
highest satisfaction to every Member, to hear of the countenance 
and support of such august patrons of science, in furthering the 
welfare of the Mcdico-Botanical Society 5 besides Whom, several 
noblemen have been elected Fellows during the past session. 

I have the heartfelt pleasure of informing you, that hh Majesty's 
Secretiiries of State for the |?^orcigu and Colonial Departments, 
have sigiiiiiGd their readiness to promote the objects of your Society, 
by affording you such asvslstancc as their several offices can furnish, 
in respect to the transmission of your foreign correspondence. The 
Lords Commissioners of his Majesty’s I'reasufy have promised to 
take into their consideration the remission of the duties, otherwise 
payable ou importations for your Librtiry and Museum. 

The Honourable Court of Directors of the East India Company 
have assured you, that they will ^ instruct the local governments to 
furnish a free conveyance to any packages of seeds and plants which 
they may receive addressed to the Society j * and tli,ey will cause the 
prospectus of ^our valuable p&rposes to be generally circulated 
throughout their vast ter rite ry. 

Thai; highly respectable body, tBc Royal Asiatic Society of Great 
Blitain and- Ilreland, have offered to forward your views in that 
coiititry, for the exclusive study abd exploration of whidh they are 
incorporate. 

The de Gdogra|!>hie of France, and the iUyal Academy 

of ScieiH^ of Bijon, have, through the able exertions of Mr. Csssar 
Moreau, oBe of your most active Members, commenced a corret 
, spondee with ' yoijr Society, which, it is to be hoped, 
reciprocally advantageous/ particularly as the fomor has^l^t 
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handsomely undertaken' to direct all those gentlemen who may • 
visit remote climates under its auspices, to embrace the^objects of 
your Society in their researches.* The Columbian Minister, Senor 
Jose Manuel Hurtado, has promised to send you the medicinal 
plants of that state. 'Die Viscount d^ Itabayana, the Envoy Extra** 
ordinary of his Majesty the Emperor of Brazils to the Court of 
London, has desired me to assure you, that he will be most happy 
to promote your designs, by procuring any seeds or plants you may^ 
desire from those parts. * 

The Governor of Demerara, Sir Benjamin D’ Urban, one of your 
Vice-Presidents ,yhas recently written to acquaint you with his 
constant readiness ' to obtain subjects from those in the colony who 
are able to furnish them,’ and has evinced such tokens in favour 
of the cause of science in general, as show the dcei) interest he takes 
in whatever can tend to the welfare of tiie colony and the cause of 
humanity. • 

8ir Henry AVilloek, his Britannic Majesty’s Charge d’Alhiires at 
the Court of Persia, a country abtnmding with interesting articles of 
Materia Medica, has kindly promised to exert himself in behalf of 
your Society, and has undertaken to make some inquiry respecting 
that gum resinous exudation, myrrh ; and, in order to ascertain the 
plant which affords that substance, and which has not yet been 
correctly established, although Bruce, in his travels in Abyssinia, 
after a labdurcd detail, pronounces the tree to be a species of 
Mimosa or Acacia ; his opinion has pever been corroborated, and 
he offers no decided proof as to the botanical characters of the tree.f 
'The Royal College of l^hysicians of London liave been great 
pains to discover it, but without success, and it still remains gub/u* « 
dice. Your Council, at the suggestion of the Conservator of your 
Collection, very properly passed a resolution, ^ offering a reward of 
five-and-twenty pounds, or a gold medal of etjual value, to any 
person who shall satisfactorily describe the tree which affords the 
myrrh of commerce. 'Die essay to be accompanied by dried speci-* 
mens of the plant, wood, 8cc., with its botanical and pmmercial 
history, Candidq{;es to send in their essays, without tleir names, 
on or before the Ist of January, W>!29. Each essay is to have a’ 
motto or device prefixed, and is to bes accompanied by a sealed 


* The following gentlemen, who have lately* l)cen d^uted by the 
Soci^t^ da G^ographie to visit the interesting regions of Suut^ America, 
have, been furnished with instructioiis, relative to the objects of the 
Medico-Botanical Society: Mr. Peyrounncnc, Mr. TaycUefer, Mr. Choris, 
who hat often visited the American Continent, and ]3r. Bertoro, Member 
of the, Academy of Turin, who proposes passing several years in 

Chili, for the exclusive purpose studying the vegetaliie productions of 
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. paper« containing the name and address of the author^ and super- 
scribed ^h a motto or device, corresponding ivith that attached to 
the essayJ* The Council have recommended this plan to secure 
impartiality^ and they have given sufficient time for this prize- 
question to be circulated in |hose countries from which myrrh is 
procured. 

That anxious promoter of every branch of science, the late Presi- 
dent of his Majesty’s Supreme Councjl and Chief Judge of Ceylon^ 
Sir Alexander Johnston, has politely promisett to obtain for you the 
plants used by the Cingalese ; and you must concede that botany 
will ever be under groat obligations to him, for t}ie establishment 
of a botanical garden in that colony. 

A prospectus of your objects has been transmitted by a distin- 
guished Member of the British senate, to General Bolivar, ^ that he 
may have the opportunity of affording the Medico-Botanical So- 
ciety that aid, which the interest of humanity commands, and which 
the New World can so largely supply.* 

That indefatigable cultivator of science, Mr. Reeves, of Canton, 
is actively engaged in drawing up an account of the Materia Medica 
of the Chinese for you, which he will illustrate by dried specimens, 
and plates of the plants ; and, as an earnest of his intentions, he 
has already sent you a communication on the subject, and three 
volumes of engravings of the plants used in China as medicines, 
which are deposited in your Library. 

Mr. Hartshorne, of the Royal Hospital of Chelsea, communicated 
a statement of a new styptic, termed matica, ^vhich is used ex- 
ternally, by the natives of Peru, to stop hemorrhage from wounds. 
•.It appears to be a species of piper, and frpm the &periments, 
detailed in a letter sent to the Society, it would seem that the 
powdered foliage invariably proved successful. This is a new and 
interesting fact wi^h regard to the Materia Medica of the Peruvians, 
and shows the necessity of having the provincial names attached to 
them. 

Mr. Schynley, his Britannic Majesty’s Vice-Consul at Guatemala, 
, has sent y6u an account of the huaco or guaco, <wbich consists of 
tvro dintinct species of mikanid, both of which are used as antidotes 
for the bites of venoiqous Serpents. 

The desirable assistance, which* the use of Mr. Battley’s extensive 
cbemicQ-pharmaceutical laboratory will afford you, is only to be 
equalled' by the liberal and disinterested manner in which that acute 
and intelli^nt observer has proffered his valuable services, and 
through hij) persevering zeal, it is to be hoped, that important illus- 
trations, of the articles of the Materia Mf^ica Will, from; t^e to 
time> be laid before you. 

Mr.' Edward’ Hijg^ns, of the island of Nevis, has a 

considerable quantity of the seed of argenione tnexicaitaj^j^^'ek* 
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pressed. oil of which is stated by him to act as a milder purgative, 
than the oil of Croton Tiglium: the results of the experiments 
thereon will, in due time, be brought under your notice. • ^ 

Your Herbarium has received a valuable addition from the Island 
of St, Vincent’s, through the instr||imentality of your President. 
Lady Crichton, the amiable consort of your excellent and learned 
Vice-President, has presented a collection of dried specimens of pla^its, 
^oin the interior of South America ; and, there being amongst theav^ 
many undescribed spe*ies, one of your most distinguished Honorary 
Members, that celebrated botanist, Mr. Robert Brown, has under- 
taken to arraft^ them, and will shortly lay the result of his re- 
searches before^ou. 

The Reverend John Sinirnove, the Chaplain to the Legation of 
his Imperiid Majesty the Emperor of all the Russias, has sent you 
a considerable quantity of the dried plant of the genistia tinctoria, 
which he received from the Ukraine, where be states it is success- 
fully used in relieving hydrophobia. How far it may succeed in 
this country remains to be proved, and your Council have taken 
measures to have it tried, in order that it may be reported on. The 
Right Honourable Sir GedVge Rose luis communicated an interest- 
ing account of it, which you will presently hear read. The Reverend 
Mr. Smirnove has also sent about twenty pounds of the seed of 
genista tinctoria, which will grow in the open air in this country, 
and the Council have resolved to distribute it amongst such Mem- 
bers of the Society as may be desirous of sowing it. Mr. Smirnove 
deserves your best thanks for this present. It has long been stated 
to relieve hydrophobia, and there wdll be an excellent opportunity 
of ascertaiping its ix;al merits. 

Dr, George AVilliams, the Regius Professor of Botany iil the 
University of Oxford, says, *If it prove to be in my power to add 
any thing to the Society’s Herbarium, 1 shall have particular satis- 
faction. Your objects are of a great and national iiuportance : they 
are more immediately applicable to useful purposes than many 
others which have lately attracted so large a share of uublic favour. 
However, you have advanced rapidly and steadily, an^ am glad to 
learn such decisiVe proofs of your flourishing condition.* 

The Reverend John Stevens Henslowr, M. A., F. L. S., Professor 
of Botany in the University of Cambridge,* is actively engaged in 
Collecting and arranging the plants indigenous to .the county of 
Catnbridge, and will thereby materially increase your Herbarium ; 
and, indeed, he has often expressed his earnest desire to be in any 
way useful to your Society. 

o, ¥|>ur t«ibrary has, during the past session, been enri&edby many 
yaluable works, through the liberality of several oS your MemhetiS i 
which I would notice. Crew’s ^ Anatomy*of Plants/ fine 
l^^f 'Getaoi'a Herbal/ ^himm AmmnitatA *1^^ 
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ray’s Apparatus M^dicaminum^’ 'Hortua Kewensis/ contributed by 
its learned author Mr. Aiton« Sir James Edward Smith’s * Spicili- 
gium BoUnicum/ presented by Sir John Scott Lillie > a copy of 
Dr. Whitelaw Ainslie’s inestimable ' Materia Indicia/ presented by 
the Honourable Court of Directors of the East India Comptmy j 
‘ The Transactions of the Oeog^-aphicul Society of France/ presented 
by that body ; and a collection of lifty-onc Mcdico>Botaiiicah Fhar- 
inaSbeuticah and other Dissertations^ presented by that renowned 
traveller and botanist. Professor Tlmnberg,^the successor to th< 
Linnseon chair; ' The Transactions of the Boyal Academy of Dijon,’ 
'The Transactions of the Boyal Asiatic Society of" Great Britain 
and Ireland/ witirmany others, too numerous t)l4nention here; 
not to forget a copy of Lord Bute’s splendid work on Botany, only 
twelve copies of which were printed, and the plates then destroyed. 
With the exception of his Majesty’s and the Banksian Libraries, I 
am not aware of any others possessing it. 

The Council, ever dnxious to extend the advantages and privi- 
leges of the Members, have it in contemplation to make arrange** 
ments for the delivery, annually, of two courses of .lectures on 
Botany and Toxicology, by their respective professors ; which will 
be delivered independently of the monthly meetings, and on such 
days, and at such hours, as shall best suit the convenience of the 
Members at large, who vrill have free admission thereto, with the 
privilege of introducing a friend to each lecture. In-order more 
effectually to meliorate the medical departments of the navy, ariny^ 
ordnance, and of the Honourable East India Company, their officers 
will have gratuitous admission, on presenting a recommendation 
from the heads of their several departments. These arrangements 
.will not be carried into effect till the spring of the*next year, 
when the Library and Herbarium will be opened for the use of the 
Members. 

"V 


Man's First Lqvk. 

He oped his eyes at first upon a land 
iVat was surcharged with beauty— in the air. 
And on the earth, all fragrant was and fair/' 

^ While with a sweet j>ound o’er the golden sand 
Gush’d forth the living foupts of Paradise ; 
And^there were forms of blameless loveliness 
Floating in light around him, who did bless 
With the fond languor of their glancing eyes 
His joy-bewilder’d spirit. Upon one 
He turn’d his gaze, and p^sion's headlong power 
Came, like a tempest, o’er him— ^’neatb the sun. 

He valued nothing, save her beauty's dower, — 
And this WaSebliss ! — o'ercharged though this majr 


Many have known the madness of such dream. 


L. 
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History of Chinesr Philosophy.** 

Lao-Tseu, Confuciiis, and Buddah, 

[From a new French Journal, the * Revue TrimcstrlcUc.*] 

Until the present time, we have received very little information^ 
bn this subject. Thi^ missionaries, whose researches have almost 
always been wanting m impartiality, and to whom it was infinitely 
more importain to know the actual state, than the history of opinions, 
have generally^ntined themselves to the examination of that phi* 
losophy which existed under the name of Confucius, without seeking 
to distinguish the different schools and variety of interpreters which 
have succeeded it. But, latterly, the infusion of a more philoso- 
phical spirit into all Oriental researches, the facility which has been 
given to the study of the Chinese language, luid the labours of se- 
veral learned men, especially those of M. Abel Reinusat, have be- 
gun to throw some light on this subject ^ so that it is already pos- 
sible to draw a more satisfactory, although still very incomplete, 
picture of the order in which the different schools have succeeded 
each other, and the fate which has attended each. 

At the present moment we sec China divided by three different 
sects, or be|iefs, unequally, no doubt, but still without persecuting 
each other : 1 . 'J'he system founded by Confucius, long before our 
era, and on which have rested, for more than twelve centuries, the 
institutions by which, without resistance, the whole country is go* 
verned : to make use of a European expression, it may bS called 
the religior? of the State ; Bouddhisin, which has yielded, aftpr 
long struggle, to the doctrine of Confucius, and which, banished tO 
its numerous monasteries, and tolerated, but deprived of power, re- 
signs itself to its fate, and even consents to cnt& into a diplomatic 
discussion with the Court of Pekin, on the signs to be borne by the 
infant, the predestined heir to the soul of the Great l^ma •, and 
and lastly, a sect of jugglers, magicians, and astroiog^, who give 
themselves the pompous title of Doctors of Rfason, and justify it, 
by a thousand extravagancies. M(fi*eover, it is not rare, as will be 
seen further on, to meet with eclectics \fho profess all three beliefs;, 
in uniting their practices and coitbiliating their doctrines. 

But the last sect which we have mentioned, that of ihe Doctors 
of Reason, the least effective from Us actual importance,* is yet the 
most ancient of all, and is connected with the first philosophers who 
have left any traces of their precepts. Amongst these patriarchs of 
Chinee philosbphyj Lao-Tseu is the best known> for wh^h we are 
indexed to <the researches of M* Abel Rdmusati and for this 
rea|0A»we have select his ninue to characterisf tto earfy peipod* 

. fi^^iidoQs thfii eutisrtamed a sliigida^ 
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metapbysicftl 8 Hbtlety> scarcely veikA by the tbinnesl; and most 
transparent allegories. philoaspbical element shows itsedf en- 
ti^ly hfSs^ from all disg:l]ilBe» and such appears to have bden the 
dawning of t^ human mind in China> whilst, in every other coun- 
try, symtels jli^ mythological legends are only divined by sagacity, 
and by measBofttaditio fr^uently very uncertain. The author 
of the articlhali^d^tes this peculiarity to the total absence of prie^fy 
^$pi^it, vfhicU^m^er^bere, in antiquity, converted opinions into belief 
^and metapliy(i<!fl 8 into mythology. It remapis to know what can 
have pretorved China^cm the influence of priesthood, so powerful 
throughout the rest of Asia. / 

Be thii asit;i^ay«^w find> in the doctrines of tbis*ancient school, 
a striking analogy uMthose professed by Pythagoras and Plato at 
a later period. Ita^owledges reason^ the wor4^ an ineffable and 
uncreated being, who is the type of t)te universe, and has no type 
bat himself. It is only to be doubted, 'if the philosophers who ex- 
pressed themselves thus clearly distinguished God from the world 
he had formed, and the matter he had produced; if they were 
deists, rather than Spinosists. 

Their psychology regarded human souls, ns emanations from the 
ethereal substance to which they would, after death, be re-uniicd. 
From the necessity of advancing and preparing this re-union on 
earth, was derived the doj^a, so much advocated by Lao-Tseu, of 
philosophic inaction. Lme Plato, they refused to the wicked the 
ftcfllty of returning to the bosom of the universal soul. Like Py- 
thagoras, they gave the named of numbers to the first principles of 
things^ ana their cosmogony was in some degree algebraic. They 
attached the ehain of being to a great One, then to twq, and after- 
« wards to three, who made all things ; and, for the height of singu- 
larity, called this mysterious trimty by a Hebrew name, scarcely 
altet^ ; the very jame name which, in our sticred writings, desig- 
nates him who was, who is, and who shall be, Jehovah (J.H.V.). 

M. AiM Rdmusat does not believe this extraordinary resemblance 
to We he^eutirely accideiital f he thinks that Lao-Tseu and his 
scboql bel/ their doeWos either from die Jews oi the ten tribes, 
which were dkpersM|||iWff^ by tlthcoUque&t of Salmanazar, 

or from the apostles cf^me Phcetiician sects, to wUiCh the masters 
jpd |>recursore of^I^ha^as an^ Plato also belong. It may be 
'probable, Bkemse, tW tWe ttoctijbes came from Hindoostan, that 
^ so<many systems > but, whatever may have been 
ttieir wtiva soft, it is an i^edited tradition in China tW they are 
Abor^gWlB* , 5 . 

8nc& .iktsUf was thi|;^ght to.^nliich Cbtoese fiUtosoiflijr had 
rdaeW It tbimmripd ; W bi svnthetto cdlihofity, it some^ 
Hmet h rt pans tW loeomprefai^tde, it inbmits to a coit* 
dltioA mWd% Indent science ; ^ W ^Wt, advanfrdifle as 
]|toU as ki i^Kesaats tattasid smemkit 
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often ingenious^ and sometimes sublime^ on the constittitioit of the 
universe $ and the action of the first and second causes the na- 
ture of man and the principle of his duties/ * 

About five hundred 'years before Jesus Christy Confucious 
appeared ; and what did he substitute for that philosophy whidi 
had conceived so many pure and noble ideas on the great questions 
with which the human mind is eternally occupied ? In considering 
his entire doctrine^ it is impossible not to be astonished af the vl& 
tory it has obtained, and the^unheard of honours with which it has 
been for so niany years encircled. To a system of theology and 
metaphysics eq^lly incomplete, incoherent, and open to the most 
opposite interfjretations, he unites a still weaker psychology •, and, 
having reached morality, which seems to be^his true title to glory, 
he interests himself but little on all the fundamental questions on 
the nature of man, and the various motives by which his conduct 
on earth may be regulated •, it is only in thq details, in the minor 
applications of tViis branch of the science, that the purity and wis- 
dom of his opinions merit esteem. In a word, as a learned pro- 
fessor of tlu5 College of France has ingeniously remarked, he is a 
Socrates who has had no Flato. 

And yet the doctrine of Confucius, taught and preached with 
ardour to princes and to men in j)ower, indifferent to beliefs, be- 
cause ti taught none, adopting the ceremonies of ancient naturalism, 
and even the belief in household gods, in leaving to every one the 
right of attaching to his public or private acts the sense he chose, 
has had the fate of a reigning rdigion. Persecuted by tyrants, 
supported by the friends of order, this system has furnished the 
basis of those institutions on which, for 1,200 yefirs, the who^p 
social order of the country has reposed. From that time, the* sec- 
tarians of the ancient philosophy, the Doctors of Reason, denied all 
public oflices, deprived of all the advantages attached to literature, 
lost their ground in proportion as learning advanced, and, by de- 
grees, fell into such a state of degradatiofi, that the sublime name 
which they dishonoured by the lowest practices of ju^lery, became 
a term of contempt, and, by an abuse easily to be untbrstood, the 
idea of their prelent baseness was leflected back t>n their most ad- 
cient predecesaors, ^ 

It was some centuries after the appearance of Confucius, and very 
near the commencement of our own era, and ^han the struggle 
between the two systems was but just concluded, that Bt^fldbism 
was Introduced into China, with its train of obscure iny{hol<^ and 
religious practices, with its contemplative an^ figurative doctrines. 
Buddhism is so well known, that we will 'Oply urgi^ two points : 
First, that mythological forms are in it only the veil of philosophy, 
as has always been the case in the greatest antiqt^ity, which litera- 
ture, the enemy of Buddhism, has always well understood ^ for it 
has Mver stopped to combat ^e absurdity of symbols, but has 
nlways dir^tly attacked the plfllosophical system which they ea* 

m 17. * ^ 14 
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velop^ and the moral oonsequenced of which alone merit attentioni 
In the second place, the sense of the words attributed to Chakia- 
Mo*ini, (or the historical personage who afterwards received the 
name of the god Buddha,) has been wrongly interpreted^ that every 
thing has amen out of nothing, and that to nothing every thing 
must return i and that those who seek for the first principle of things 
out cf nothingness^ will deceive themselves. It is evident, from the 
^addhist< texts, and according to the general sense of the doctrine^ 
which denies this absurd doctrine of annihilation, that by the word 
nothingness must be understood the absolute Being of the Pantheists, 
who exists independently of all, and in whom allf things exist ; 
which places the sectarians of Buddha on a level v>ith the Brail* 
mins of the school of Jbe Vedauta, Stons, 8rofees, the most learned 
of the Musulmans, and some modern sects among the nations of 
the West. Amidst inextricable subtleties, the moral result of the 
whole doctrine is, that^the union of matter wkh the soul being to 
the latter only a state of degradation, contemplation and enthusi* 
asm are the means most favourable to advancement in tlie road of 
perfection 5 a dogma which, wherever it has prevailed, lias favoured 
inaction, instituted numerous monasteries, introduced governments 
more or less theocratic, and extinguished all manly and iictive 
virtue. But the literary institutions of China have struggled with 
success against the action of this dissolvent, which has been exer- 
cised without any counteracting obstacle on the people^of Tartary 
and Thibet. As we before observed, these three different systems 
are not considered, in China, absolutely contrary, nor is it thought 
necessary that the one should exclude the other* The emperors of 
the actual reigning dynasty protess all three, no doubt, because 
they* admit, at the same time, the identity of principles, and the in- 
difference of beliefs. All three, in fact, equally acknowledge a First 
Cause, eternal, and distinct from matter, but which is regarded by 
each in a different ]6ght. According to the Doctors of Reason, this 
£rst cause is above every thing, sovereignly intelligent. Confucius 
considers it basis of order and moral good, and Buddhism prin- 
cipally insist on its superiority as regards matter, which it only 
looks on as a pas^ng change of substanci^ « 

It must not, however, he supposed that the Coniu^jau philosophy 
has remained in the state" in which it was left by its founders. 
Amongst the innumerable inteipreters, to which the necessity im? 
posed on all aspirants to public ofBces of thoroughly understanding 
and being «nab)ed to explain their ancient books has given birth, 
one has appeared more sKtUul and learned than all the others, who 
has entirdy«yevised and disfigured the doctrines of the master. 
Tselm-hy, sumamed the Prmce ofZetters, foigotten in ourbiqgra- 
phies, nevertheless produced, himself alone, about the eleventh 
^ century, an important revolution in tbe opinions bf the literati. In a 
long commentary on oU the classic texts, he has forcibly hrmuht 
hsex those texts which oft^ contradict each other, to an idenl^ 
sense and unity of doctrine 5 and^ in a special and (hdactm treatise 
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lie has explained the whole of his principles, whidi reduce them-^ 
selves to an absolute materiidism and atomistic philosopj^l^, in every 
respect similar to Epicureanism. The simplicity of his doctrine, 
and the conveniency a general explanation, and accordance of the 
innumerable contradictions contained in the bacred Writings, have 
shut all eyes to the insufficiency both of the doctrine and the expla- 
nation I — they did not perceive that they absolutely denied the vague 
scepticism of Confucius, and chased from his doctrine all thf; rations}^ 
and elevated solutionsis and, Believing they still followed the sage of 
ancient timCsS, it is from the modern commentator that the literati 
have adopted all, their fantasies. 'J'his explains the errors of cer- 
tain Catholic lAfesionaries, who, taking the opinions of a scholar of 
the Middle Ages for the belief of antiquity, have proclaimed, without 
any reserve, in spite of the ancient texts, in spite of officuxl inter- 
pretations, which the Emperor himself has given, that Chinese 
Philosophy consecrated Materialism and Atheism. 

Thus llien, to recapitulate, we ace w^hat has been the progress of 
opinions, and the suc<‘ession of schools. A doctrine, the analogy of 
which, with- those illustrated by Pythagoras and Plato, at a later 
period, cannot be contested, which, at least, occupied itself with 
all the greatest (jucstions, and decided them after its own manner, 
is replaced by an incomplete stoicism 3 wdiicb, making a universal 
dogma of order, being totally indifferent to beliefs, and not placing 
itself in hostility against any other, established on its principles a 
powerful monarchy. Next the Idealists of India, who have carried 
their allegorical idohitry into twenty* nations, degrading some and 
civilising others, uselessly endeavoured to ojiposc its pow^er gainst 
this victorious doctrine 3 and, lastly, from the bosom itself v>f the 
belief which remained alone in possession of power and honour, was 
born, to change and disfigure it, new Epicureans, who have never 
.known cither Democrates or Epicurus 3 such appears to be the 
frame to be filled up by the future researches of our savants. 

Is his task res^ved tor Germany or France > The author of 
the article we have just analysed, regards it as propeniv belonging 
to the disciples of the Fiebts, ^chellings, aud Hegels. Act us hope 
that our country, Vhich appears soiong to have been destined toT 
make China k^wn to Europe, will b^the first in philosophical 
researches, as it has been in phiiojogj^, and that, although it is said 
so, it will not be from the north that we shall obtain this light. 


Italy, — ^A Wab Song. 

; f Nos patrie fipes, et dulds Itnquimaii mra ; 

Nos pstriam fiigiinuSt'--ViRo. 

Au I whan o*er mx fersaken. 

Shall the day-spring liberty waken f 
And wheBi rourod to vengeance, ^aUixeedom onoe more 
Xeadher hosts to the fields, where they vanquish’d befimh 
2 L 2 • 
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Then her far-scatter*d children shall rally, 
plain, and from mountain, and valley ! 

And the tyrant shall quail : for the ^mbat. again. 

Proud eagle of fame, shalt thou plume thee, and men 
Shall tell how undamited thou fliest 
Where the smoke of the battle rolls highest ! 

Though our l^ions are scatter’d and broken. 

In exile, or chmns, and thectoken ^ 

Of subjection is stamp'd on the brow, and our brave. 

And our noblest, have known the mean lot of ^le slave. 
Midst scenes which the sun never light^. 

Where the.pride of the spring but falls blighted ; 

Thou hast warriors yet left, and the S'#ord in their hand 
Shall gleam when thy war-cry is heard o’er the land ; 

^ey shall tread the old fields of glory. 

Which again shall be famous in itbry« 

Shall the yoke of the stranger and foeman 
Be stretch’d o’er the neck of the Roman ? 

Ye who vanquish'd a world, shades of heroes long dead. 
Say, was it for this that ye battled — and bled ? 

Ye who struck down the old Carthaginian > 

But we’ll bow to no tyrant's dominion. 

Arise, sons of Italy ! on,— -and strike home ! 

For vengeance is ready, and glory ’s to come, 

And yet shall the o{>pressor lie lowly. 

For our cause is the just and tlie holy. 

HerCj glory, and freedom, and science, 

First beam’d ih l|ieir sacred alliance. 

When the lights and lost arts of the Greeks of past time. 
Rose in splendour anew, in as lovely a clime. 

When learning her laurels replanted. 

And regain’d^ all the honours she vmiqted. 

But thS Austrian hath wither'd our pride, and our foes 
Insulangly tread where our mightiest arose ; 

But, though ages and nations may per&h> 

Not the high thou^ts that they chetlifa. 

Sous of Rome, a new €xst, draws nigher. 

And tile hope of the botfdsman beats higher ; 

Lo I Greece hath rekindled from heaven the high flame 
That g^qw'd in her hero^, ahd led them to fame ! 

Add Freedom t the l/usidn hath named It/ ; 

And the wide western imM hath proclaim d it : 

A your sires knew not, beyond the far stid, 

Hi^ ibid that yon sua was hut mode foe^e free ; . 

On the ifigbt o£ the slave It hath hrdketi, v 

And thsmigh. Borope it yet- shall be spoken ! 

LwerpooL H« W. 2. 
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This Society is instituted for the purpose of contributinp^ to the 
advancement of geographical sciences ; it promotes and encouiages 
travels in unknown countries^ proposes and adjudges prizes';^ 
corresponds with leaxied societies^ travellers^ and others engaged in 
geographical inquiries ; and publishes a collection of memoirs, 
original narraiyes, series of questions relative to science, and cn< 
graved maps. ^ 

Foreigners are admitted on the same footing as natives. 

The number of members is unlimited. Every friend of science, 
at whatever distaneeh.he may be from the place where the Society is 
established, may be<^me a Member. • 

Subscribing Members must be introduced by two Members of the 
Society, and pay an annual contribution of thirty-six francs, exclu- 
sive of twenty-hve francs payable on delivery of the diploma. 

Honorary Members are received, who enjoy all the advantages 
of Subscribing Members, on payment of a sum, the minimum of 
which is fixed at 300 francs. 

A Centisd Commission, composed of thirty-seven Members, 
named every five years, acts and directs in the name of the Society, 
and exercises the power of naming ibreign correspoudents, who are 
chosen from among those persons who have communicated memoirs, 
maps, charts, or other geographical works, and who have solicited 
the title of Correspondent. The number of these is limited to 
eighteen. 

The Central Committee assembles twice a mogth; and the Society 
holds two general meetings every year, (in the months of March 
and November,) in order to distribute adjudged prizes and to pro- 
pose new ones; to hear a report of the proceedings df the Society, 
and to pass the accounts. | 

All the Members of the Society»may be present at the monthly 
meetings, where they have a deliberative voice, and communicate 
whatever they may have learnt jn their travels;, or in the learned 
Societies of which they are Members, relative to 
the science of geography in general. * 

Every Member receives, free of expense^, the periodical bulletin, 
intended to make known the proceedings qf the Society, and the 
progress of discoveries ; they are also entitled to receive, at half 
price; the volumes of memoirs, and tlie maps published by the Society. 

Members will also have the exclusive enjoyment of the liibraryj 
and of the Colketkms formed by the Society. * They are fdl admit-* 
ted as competitors for the prizes/ excepting those who coiqpose the 
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the Central Commission, or who made part of it at the tiihe the 
prizes were, proposed. 

IViembers have the right of exhibiting, in a |dace belonging to the 
Society, such objects of curiosity as they may have collected in their 
travels, as well as works and irmps of their own production. They 
Jiave also the privilege of circulating advertisements of their ‘V^drks 
wittf the correspondence of the Society. 

Commercial and nautical men. Members ^of the Society, who 
may wish to combine geognaphical researdies with their private 
undertakings, will receive instructions and other assistance from the 
Society. 

At its commencement, in 1821, the Soctety already consisted of 
nearly 300 Members, native and foreign, of* every rank and condi- 
tion. llie highest legal powers of France, jthd of other countries, 
take pride in lending it their generous suppot^^^ solicits enlightened 
men, of every quarter of the globe, to co-bj^CTldife in its labours, the 
ends of w'hicli are, at the same time, the advancement of geographical 
science, and the well-being of the human race. The .Soci|ty en- 
treats all friends to science to second its labours, as well b;^ their 
correspondence, as by making known its proceedings through the 
medium of periodical works published at their respective places of 
residence, and to communicate to the Society such maps and un- 
published narratives as may merit a place in its volumes ^ memoirs, 
or in its periodical bulletin. 

In 1828, the Society proposals prizes to the amouhi of 18,400 
francs, ^independent of the annual prize for the most important 
discovery, and the sum (10,025 francs) already collected for the 
dneoaragement of travels into the interior of Africa; for wliich 
subscriptions are open at the office of the 'Society at Paris, Rue 
Dauphine, No. 36. ^ 

PfilZES OFFERED F0,H THE EKCOt^^GEMENT OF TRAVELS 

IN Africa. 

Fo^ge to Tmbuctoo, arid the Interior qf Africa* 

;.To procure, Isl, positive an4 exact observations respecting the 
position of Timbucloo, th^ course of the rivers run in its 
neighbourhood, and the commerce^of which it is the' Centre. 2nd, 
The most satisfaetory accounts^of the countries comprised between 
Timbuctoo ahd the lake Tcb^d, as well as of the directiQii and the 
heights of'the mountains which form thb basin of Sot^an^ The 
Society reqiures a manuscript narrative, with a geogr^hical chart, 
found^ cm ^tronomical obsejyatlbns* The traveller,^ endeavom 
to study the country, with a view io the p^kts cQim^ted 
with physical geography. He will observe the nature of the grouim; 
,1he depth of the mlfe, their temperdttfre, and t&'^of thdriourttes : 
ijte width and rapidity of the rivers ; the cbldtt* and 

waters, and the productions of the countries w^fakh they irrigate. 
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He vlll make observations on the climate, and endeavour to de^ 
termine, in different places, if possible, the declination an4 inclination 
of the magnetic needle* He will endeavour to observe Ithe diffident 
races of animals, and t6 make some collections of natural history, 
especially of fossils, shells, and of jilants. In his observations of 
the people, he will take care to examine their manners, ceremonies, 
costumes, arms, laws, religions, food, and diseases } the colour of 
their skin, their characteristic physiognomy, and nature of their, 
hair ; as well as theidifferent objects of their commerce. It would 
be desirable ^so to compile a vocabulary of their idioms, compared 
with the Frenhor some other European language; to take detailed 
drawings of tfneir habitations, and the plans of towns, wherever it 
is in his power to do it. A sum of 9,025 francs, independent of the 
subscription open for the same object, will be given to the first 
traveller who shall penetrate to Timbuctoo by the way of Senegal, 
and fulfil the conditmt above mentioned. ^ 

V Travels to the West of Darfour, 

'flic countries situated between Darfour and the central lake of 
Africa, or the lake Tchfld, may be considered os totally unknown to 
Europeans. A sum of 500 francs is offered as the foundation of a 
prize of encouragement in favour of the first traveller who, setting 
out from Darfour, shall penetrate to the banks of the Misselad, and 
determine *thc source and mouth of this river, and who shall de- 
scribe with exactitude the mountains which are situated in the 
intermediate space. 

A prizQ^^of equal amount will be given to the person who, setting 
out from t^e banks of the Misselad, or from the town of Ouarh, the 
residence of the Sultan of Bargou, shall penetrate as far aS the lake 
Tch^ld, and who, having observed the principal^rivers which run in 
this space, shall have pi^^^ed information of the origin, course, 
importance, and generd direction of these rivers, such as Bahr- 
Koulhi, (or <YOulla ?) Bafar-Dago, Bahr-el-6hazel, tX^ branches or 
the presumed contributary streams of the river Shary.^^ 

Geography of Russia , — A Golden ifedal of the value of 500 froft^. 

For an analysis of geographloal works published in the RuSidan 
language, and which have not hitherto been^translatad into French. 
The author will be expected to select the statistical vioiflks of most 
recent publication patronised by the Goyemment, and which relate 
to regiohs the least known ^ without, however, excluding any other 
sort of wqyk, and especially mene^s relative to ^e^raphy in 
Bnssia of middle age. 

d!1i6 memoirs mtist be left at the office of thc^Ceiftral Commisaioitj 
iHBfere the 81st wf December, 18^8. 
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Prize of encouragement for a Voyage of Discovery in the Interior 
of GuyanjT^A Golden Medal of the value of 7000 francs^ 

T6 explore the unknown parts of French Guinea j to determine 
the position of the sources of the river Maroni^ and to extend the 
researches as far as possible to the west^ in the direction’ of the 
second parallel of north latitude^ and following the line of separa- 
tion 6f the waters between the Guyanas and Brazil. 

The traveller will ascertain the geographic^ positions and the 
level of the principal points, according to the most scientific niethods, 
and will collect materials for a new and correct map. / The Society 
also recommends to him to compile vocabularies the different 
nations. 

The work must be left at the office of the Central Commission, 
before the 31st of December, 1828. 

Prize of encouragement for Travels in the Southern part of Cara- 
mania, a country of Asia Minor, — A Golden Medal of the 
value of 2,400 francs, ^ 

The Society understands, by the southern part of Caramania,l;hbse 
countries to the south of the chain of Mount Taurus, which formerly 
bore the names of Lycia, Pampbylia, and Cilicia. A description is 
^ required to be given of all the cities, towns, and villages, that may 
be found in the valleys formed by the contre forts of Taurus. 
Many of these are very high : the traveller will measure {heir height 
barometrically, and penetrate into the chain of the Taurus which 
commands them, and of which it will be ecjually necessary to mea- 
sure th(j highest summits. He will examine the nature of the 
ground, and ascertain if this chain of mountains does ^lot consist 
of a succession of platforms, like those of the Cordilleras in America. 
He will also follow the course of the rivers, observing whether they 
have undergone xdach accretion at their mouths. The Society 
requires a manuscript and detailed relaiion, made by the author 
from person^ observation, and accompanied With a geographical 
chart, on wl|/ch he will trace his route. 

. The relation n^ust be transmitted to the office of the Central 
Commission, before the Slst of December, 1828. 

« 

Afuerican AntiqiAiiesr^A Goldpn M^dal of the value of 2^400 francs^ 

The object bf this prize is to obtain a more complete and exact 
descriptioathan is at present possessed, of the ruins of the ancient 
city cf Palenqa4, situated to the north-west of the village of Santo- 
Domingo P||]enqu^, near the river Micol, in the countty of Chiapa, 
imdent Irinmom of Guhtem'ala, and designated by w name of 
Cassas de Piedras, in 'The Memoir of Captain Antonio del Rio,* 
addi;es6ed io the King of Spain, m the year Vf87, The tmveller 
** IriU giva 'idctorial views of the moimments, wiA plans, aectMBj 
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and principal details of the sculptures^ and will notice particularly, 
the l^s-reUefs representing the adoration of the cross, as seen en- 
graved in the work of Del Rio. It would likewise be ifinportai^ to 
observe the analogy between these different edifices, considered as 
productions of the same art and of the same people. With respect 
to geography, the Society demands, first, particular maps of the 
districts in which these ruins are situated, accompanied with ^po- 
graphical plans : these maps must be constructed accordmg to the^ 
most correct princip^s ; second, the real height of the principal 
points afeove the sea; third, remarks on the natural appearance and 
the productio^ pf the country. 

The Societ^lso requires that researches should be made into the 
traditions relative to the ancient people to whom the erection of 
these monuments is attributed, with other observations on the habits 
and customs of the natives of the country, and a vocabulary of the 
ancient idioms. It will be necessary particularly to inquire into the 
traditions of the country relative to the age of these edifices, and to 
endeavour to discover, if it is well established, that the figures 
designed with a certain degree of correctness are anterior to the 
conquest. 

The memoirs, maps, and drawings, must be left at the office of 
the Central Commission, before the 31st of December, 1829. 

Oceania,— A Golden Medal of the value of 1,200 francs. 

To discover the origin of the different people who are spread 
over the islands of the Great Ocean, situated to the south-east of 
the continent of Asia, by examining the difference and the points 
of resemblance that exist between them and other nations, with 
regard to configuration, physical constitution, habits, usages,* civYl 
and rdigious institutions, traditions, atid monuments; by comparing 
the elements of the different languages, rclati¥c to the analogy of 
words and grammatical Ibrms ; and by taking into consideration 
the means communication afforded hy geographical positions, 
predominant winds, currents, and state of navigationX 

The memoirs^must be left at the office of the Centlal Commis* 
sion, before the 3 Ist of December, •1329. * 

Prize of encouragement for a journey to Ancient Babylon and 
Chaldea,— A Golden Medal of the value of 2,400 francs, 

• 

To visit and describe the whole country which extends from the 
extremity of the Persian Oulf to the heights ctf Hit and Bagdad^ 
along the course of the Euphrates and T^ris^ betvreep the mounts 
ZtigcM wd the deserts of Arabia, and to pre^e a map; in which 
the travel’s itinerary must he traced, indicating the dutaftces 
named over. The author jviU £pve sw^ plans may serve to 
flhntoqte hhi memoir, and add to his relation (he particular d^inea^ 
timis ^icb may be calculated to,make it intdligiUe: maongodiars. 
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Chose df thd old and new Bagdad^ the iruitis of Babjlod^ giving the 
dimenslon^^ of the principal monumetiCs that still etist 5 as well as 
tho^e of the ruins Selaucieand of Ctesiphon^of the fattious Palla« 
copits^ and of the works constructed in the neighbourhood^ together 
with drawings of the inscriptioigs. 

It is also desired that he should survey the chain of mountains 
which run to the east of the Tigris, the height of the mountains 
«ln his rodte. the level of the course of (he Euphrates and the Tigris, 
as well as tneir respective velocity. ^ 

The memoir, and documents relative thereto, musfr*be Iot at the 
office of the Central Commission, before the 31 st of D(cember, 1829. 

Annual Prize for the most Important Diseooery^ — A Golden Medal 
of the value of lOOOj¥ance 

Is offered to the traveller Who shall have ttiade and communicated 
to the Society, in the course of the year 1898, the most important 
discovery in geography. 

He will besides receive the title of Perpetual Correspondent, if 
he is a foreigner, or that of a Member, if a Prenchman, and he will 
enjoy all the advantages which are attached to this title. 

A discovery of this kind not being made, a medal of the vahie of 
500 francs will be granted to the traveller who, during the same 
year, shall have addressed to the Society the most recent, and, at 
the same time, the most useful, notices or communications. If a 
foreigner, he will be Inscribed on the list of candldatea&r the place 
of Correspondent. 

The Society has offered many sul^jects qf Prizes, of value of 

* 1 9,500 francs, for the Geography of France* — General 

Conditions if the Competitions. 

The Society requests that the memoirs be written in Prench or 
I«atin. Nevertheless, it allows to comm^Stors the facility of writing 
their works in English, Italian, Spanish, or Portuguese. 

The memo^i^ of competition fbr the prizes must be written in a 
deer and distinct mamien 

* The author muU not name hi&iMlC either in the or the body 

of the work. • 

Every memoir^ must be accamthnied by a device, and a sealed 
letter, enclosii^ a copy of the device, and the name and the address 
of theauthiWn 

The nrfemoite will remain in the archives of the Society jt but the 
authors will Jbie permitted to take (xypks of them. 

Every pmon who deposits a memoir for comtMditRfo islMKled 
to take a receipt for it. 

^ AII,eoinmim 1 ehtiD 9 s sent to the Society mtt^ be porlt-^Baitd,) astd 
*tfUimsed, under cover, to ilf. te PrmAent, i Parte, rtit ApaHagit 
Pietphine, Ffo. S6. • 
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. The King's Court in Calcutta ^eems to be losing much of the 
confidence of the inhabitants in the City of Palaces^ but nattyrally 
balances this loss of popular esteem by the more gratifying repute 
in which it unavoidaj^y stands with the Local Government^ and of* 
course eirith the Board of Control^ whose breath can make (and 
unmake or ptt)]|iote) Judges^ as a breath has made and advanced 
them. Thes€A[nutud feelings among all the parties, do not aldo^ 
gather appear to spr^ing^ firom the characters or qualifications of in- 
dividual Judges. They rather seem to be the natural result of the 
events of the last few y^ars— of the current which Lord Hastings 
and the free trade under the new charter set in motion originally, 
and which, in spite of all the efforts here aftd in India to stem and 
repress it, sets, slowly but strongly, and indeed irresistibly, towards 
inofc libiefitl institutions and freet intercourse with England. It is 
almost a matter of course that the existence of such a current, and 
of any tendencies or wishes towards a better order of things, will be 
stoutly denied by the blind and ignorant Government and good ser- 
vants of the Company (par excellence) in India, and will be still 
more sturdily denied and echoed bacle between Lcadenhall and 
Whitehall. * All governments and all states in all past times have 
invariably pursued this line of poliay, shutting their eyes — disbe- 
lieving or affecting to discredit — ridiculing and vilifying the warn- 
ings of colonial events, and of progressive symptoms of rising irrita- 
bility — tiir' these arc painlTully and irresistibly forced on their con^- 
viction. Public writers, like ourselv^i who do but collect and echo 
what reaches us from abroad, ate erf course viewed with jealousy, 
suspicion, and vindictiv^ni^s, and always despised and disregarded, 
for a sedson, as so many Cassapdras. $o it always has 

been, is, and will be, and we must lay our account with such 
treatment. 

NeveVthele88,«there are usually be found, in the weJrst of tim^ 
a few men wIni venture to think for themselves^ and to mark.tlm 
passing ' signs of the times.’ To suclt we#iddress ourselves ; and 
their numbers will increase as evdnt^roll on, and, j|i respect to ItnUfty 
as the fatal epoch of 1833 approaches. Let us mrf^ however, be 
mistaken, however sure we may feel of being misr^resented ! 
A&hough^ we appeal by analogy to the remarkable colonial annab of 
Ei»lan4, ^p|iti> and Portugal, we aie ifor fiDxam^mtig to 

ihti^ no extravagant, as. that India is in th^ripe epn^ 
ditblh fcNT s^rati<m ^hich North America exhibited in or the 
ecipbba ^ the otSter European states at n|ore*ris€ent periods^ 
^ fnlnjm of time sWl indeed arrivOi ive trusts aUboogli * 
we i^all not live to see it, thabthe lessons of experience will not 
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have been thrown away on our posterity, and that the separation of 
any dependency from the parent state, will be effected without the 
foo^sh and fruitless emMtterment of civil war and its rancorous 
consec^uences. But in regard to India, a century at least of colonial 
intercourse may be expected to elapse before that inevitable hour 
of maturity and separation shall arrive ^ nay, under a system of libe- 
ral relations, of prudent and cautious but willing, good-tempered re- 
. laxatiun of antiquated restraints, coupled with cheerful and ready 
disposition' to improve old existing Tnstitutirns, it is safe to pre- 
dict that our connection with India, on mutually advai:\)(ngeou8 terms 
of intercourse, may endure even long beyond the Period we have 
imagined. For where is there a country more open to ameliora- 
tion of every sort, more capable of fiimisl^tagan inexhaustible and 
reciprocal market for exchange of productions with England, than 
the fair and fertile regions of India, under prudent and liberal 
management ? 

But we turn reluctantly from the vast and tempting field of dis- 
cussion which this great question presents, and revert to. the petty 
doings of the Indian Courts and Governments, that we*" may chro- 
nicle, among the passing signs of the times, the symptoms of dissa- 
tisfaction with the King’s Judges, which we have gathered /rom 
some previous and fatal personal experience, and from more recent 
perusals of even gagged newspapers and pertinacious petitions and 
public ddcuments, as well as from gleanings out of private corre- 
spondence with ourselves and others. It would seem that dissatis- 
i^tioD with the Supreme Court began so far back as the days when 
the Ma|;quis of Hastings, strong in conscious invulnerability, and 
in the vigour of his faculties, virtually threw open the Press, with 
a degree of tact and good sense which showed that he was not in- 
sensible to the signs ^ his thnqs, and to the necessity of going 
along with the new^tder of thi^s lito^tollowed the increased free- 
dom of intercourse with England, mlr the new charter. One 
consequence of this enfranchisement of public opinion was, that the 
proceedings df the Supreme Court, and the characters and conduct 
of those wly> directed or figured in them, became matters of in- 
orwed interest acid freer comtq^. We are anxibus to avoid un- 
necessary ripping up of old^ private sores, and therefore shall only 
here:remind those who wem on ^e spot in the days to which we 
alliide, that therawere unfcntifnate circumstances, in respect to the 
tom^tic dbaracter and affairs of an eminent personage, which ex- 
cited a storm of public indignation Ojgainst the whole society ; and 
that the'estimiafion in which he Was held, was not imiNrpved by his 
supposed private appeal to the Head of the Oovernniitht, to inter- 
pose the bcuid of arbitrary power forhis protection, nor by thomul- 
ti{dication qf patronage and places qn the he^rf near relatives, 
nor by the jobbing^am discreditable; way in which ofi&ses ih foe 
** Couit Were bestow^, and we understand continue to be dispdied 
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of, among which may be particularly noticed that of Sheriff, as oiue 
in which the community have a near and especial interest. These 
disgusts were kept alive by the leanings supposed iTo be plainly 
enough testified by the Court on occasions when it was our misfor- 
tune to be committed in conflict wUh the depositories of power, or 
otherwise to be brought within the expected reach of the judicial lash. 
It is true that such is the bias of all Courts and all Judges ^nder 
our vaunted English system \ but, in India, from the long^entb railed 
State of the press atsd piihlift opinion, while the Honourable Com- 
pany's monopoly was intact, such conflicts had not before oc- 
curred ; andjWheu they did take place under men's eyes, they spoke 
for themselvw, and with all the force of novelty. Next followed 
the celebrated interregnum in the Government and on the Bench, 
when an occasional and accidental Governor-General (Adam) found 
an occasional and accidental President of the Court (M^Naghten) 
able, as he was willing, to pass a law which completely and almost 
irrevocably gagged and bound the press, throwing it prostrate at 
the feet of the Bengal Government. Of this law we shall only here 
remark, \hat legalised though it now is, by the illegal confirma- 
tion of a picked political Privy Council, it has since been publicly 
spurned by an Indian Court, and privately repudiated by the other ; 
and*that if it were now to be proposed to the Bengiil Bench, feeble 
and courtly as that tribumil is now described to be, it would meet 
with no better fate. Of this we arc assured by men who seem well 
acquainted with the characters and feelings of the present Judges. 

But the circumstance connected with this fiimous and infamous 
stretch of power, which completed the measure of contempt and 
disgust, in as far as the Court was concerned, was the immunity 
secured to the Judges from the irksome restraint of publio coTh- 
ments, and strictures on their public acts. There are no other 
restraints in India, but thig^e of tiie press, onjthc Courts of Justice, 
as there are no legislatHMtdiodies, or corporations, or institutions of 
any kind, to temper the absolute jK>wer*over person and property 
exercised by the Government. Let any candid high-flying Tory 
ask himself, what would be the state of our very^best English 
Courts, if thei% were no free [mt^ss among usi and, at the same 
time, no Parliament, — ^no London Coijimon Counci1,-«-no provincial 
corporations,-— no vestries, — nq right to hold town, or county, or 
parish meetings 1 Such was the Aate of England when the Stuarts 
reigned without Parliaments. Such is the«8tate of India \ and it is 
not possible that Judges, acting under a system like this, ran enjoy 
any great degree of respect tor their judicial conduct } least of all 
can they hope to possess the good opinion of their lelbw-citizeDs, 
when they have themselves made the law which affords them the 
diagracefiil protection by which they profit. Even when the dis- 
honest Press Law had passed, it was in j^wer of a Bench, 
boasting of pretended independence, to have the seandabwi daufe 
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in tbe auxiliary press-regulation of Mr. Adam^ which shelters tliem- 
j^lves, withlieid or expunged. A spirited protest^ or even a stray 
private disidaimer, then> or at this hour, Irom the colleetive Bench^ 
or aViy one individual and English* hearted Judge» could not have 
been resisted fpr oiie moment by the Bengal Government ; and^ 
even now, could not fq.i) to prodiice the rescinding of the conteinptr 
breeding clause, '('ill this shall be done> it is in vain to repeat^ 
that 3 ^udg^ who hqld their places, besides^ during pleasure, should 
obtain any 4rge portion of real respec^from speh individuals of the 
society to which they administer justice as ar^ free tp speak out, 
and possess even a moderate portion of intelligepoc axul mental 
acquirements. ' 

A period of two or three years appears to have elapsed without 
any very flagrant acts, on the part of tlie Calcutta Court, occurring 
to excite equally marked feelings of dislike and unpt>piilarity with 
those caused by the Press Act. This ])eriod, however, was not 
wholly barren of events after the old fashion. The usual jobbings 
in Court places and good things, for the benefit of favourites and 
relatives, flourished, and, we understand, continue to ilourish. 
Shrievalties were parcelled out in shares, — ^fat posts split, or pro^ 
posed to be split, for the benefit of hungry candidates ^ but none of 
the dispensers of these legal benefices appear even to have wasted 
a thought on the public— or tbe suitors, who pay for all, in 
the varied shapes of poundages, per centages, and fees. It might 
have occurred to the venerable persons who preside in the seats of 
justice, that, if the profits pf thd places about Court (whether these 
sprang from fees, or increased litigation, or per-centages on pro- 
perty) exceeded reasonable measure for one holder, md might 
yield good livelihood for two, the surplus might better be returned 
to the community in the shape of diminished' law charges. But 
such coHsideratipns not occur frequ^lHy to Judges any where 5 
and certainly not more so to Indian than to tlip rest of their 

kind. In the mean time/-death seems to have been busy with the 
Bengal Bench : two si^2cessive Chiefs died almost on iheir arrival, 
and that most important ofiice was finally bestowed on Sir Charles 
G^ey, anothef firieud, we hemr, of^Mr. Wynn’s, and Chief Justice at 
MMraa, from which inferior station he was promotedrr-n practice 
reprehensible, as applied to Judges e<|ua1]y with Bislu}|)s, and whi^ 
\m mote than tendency to 'maintain subservieney amongf both 
orders; — oggrai^ated, indeed, in regard to Indian J^ges, by iba 
nal^e of their tenure, durante banepitmto, , 

A Cldef Jiaiitlse every where, thoi^ nominally only primus inter 
pares, far more than the casting voice of a fiirididene. jtf 

he be a tnan W learning and talent, he contrives, in r^liiy, to giVe 
the tone and colour of his own disposition to the.xutordinates over 
whom* he is* pladbd. c India, the Bendi ponsi^ of three 
only. Deaths, and resignationB on the easily-^med penskm/l^ 
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quently leave but two members present^— sometimes^ as the Indian 
press^ and we ourselves, have experienced to our cost, only one. 
In either case, the President of the Court is a majority tft his own 
person, and rules without control. • 

The present Cliief of the Bengal Qourt is descried, by those who 
have had opportunities of observing him closely on the spot, and 
whose opinions we have heard assented to as probable b)fc his 
friends in this country, as an accomplished gefitleman and scholar, . 
fonder of literature jthan of law or hard work, hhy, even to 
awkwardnessj»^n his manners, most respectable and amiable in pri- 
vate life, wit!^ what the phrenologists might call the organs of 
(judicial) comoativeness and pertinacity most strongly developed — 
not to speak of' veneration 5* which last, however powerfully exhi- 
bited in his leanings to the side of ' authority,* ought, perha])s, to be 
ascribed to the acquired bias of his caste and vocation, rather than 
to natural gift 3 for he is alleged to have "^^higgish predelictions, 
taking the much abused word Wiiggism in its purest party sense, 
as indicating attachment rather to men than to measures. On the 
whole, he muld seem to be a good indolent man, with a peculiar 
turn of mind to metaphysical hair-splitting niceties, — more fitted 
for the part of an acute advocate, than that of a dignified impartial 
Judge. Indeed, he is said to be all but inaccessible to argument 
from the moment he has formed’ an opinion 5 and not less hasty in 
forming, than careless in disclosing, and eager in advocating, his 
opinions. We use the word advocating advisedly, and few will 
dissent from the propriety of the phrkse, who take the trouble, and 
have the opportunity, of perusing the report of the proceedings be- 
fore this leprned Judge, in the long battles which he fought for 
many successive days against the counsel for the Calcutta irhabit* 
ants, and in favour of the local Government and the Company, on 
the great question of the Stamp Act, whkh involved the far greater 
question of the East India Ceso^y’s powers of unbounded taxation. 

Montsrous and appalling as were the doctrines then broached, 
and which went to the fearful extent of vesting the Indian Govern- 
ments with the entire undefined prerogatives of the Gr^pat Mogul 5 
in addition to tile alleged power qf statistory taxation, under t]|^ 
questionable and dormant clause of tlie^ 55 d Geo. III., — ^monstrous 
08 this could not but sound in thp ears of the appalled and unsus- 
pecdug ttttfes, the doctrines themselves were xmt so distressing 
and disgusting as the sight of the reporUnr*s checqucrcd pages, 
which preserved little semblance of continued argument on the 
part of the advocate, and patient hearing ^on that of the Judge. 
Tho thing koks more like a catechism— regular question and 
mowax'^interrvption scarcely intermfited by any interval of coh- 
tiquousness of speeqh>— ^nd often degenerating into rejoinder and 
retort not courteous j or, if we must speak o^t irreverently, Into ^ 
absc^tely indecent sqtmbbling, as ever and anon the patience of 
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the advocates appears to have got the better of their habits of 
submissLoa and the interests of their clients, when piqued and 
goaded at^ finding all their laborious preparation and research, their 
arguments, their logic, their arrangement, and subject matter, 
minced up and destroyed by the petulant and indomitable love of 
dialogue in their exalted and^ astute antagonists. . **We confidently 
appeal to the reported proceedings in justification of that severity 
which, Englishmen in England, and out of the reach of Indian 
Judge-made press-law, we have spoken, and Jhave a right to speak, 
of those who administer our Indian JurisprucRnce under the shelter 
of ga^ng acts. Had the Calcutta press dared to comment freely 
on, and check the conduct of, the Bench on the ooxision to which 
we refer, we have a right to infer, that the conduct of which we 
complain, would have been very different from what it appears to 
have been. As it is, we doubt not that more interruptions actually 
took place, and even in a more indecorous manner, than the 
trembling pen of a Ifanspottahle reporter ventures to record with 
the recollection of Mr. Fair’s punishment before him. If this in- 
ference seem too severe on the venerable persons ly^ght into 
question, let them lay the blame to their own press-gaggmg act ; at 
least, it is a remarkaable fact, that while private letters spe|^ with 
abundant indignation of the deportment of the Bench du^lbg the 
btamp Act discussions, not one solitary comment, or hint of dissatis- 
faction, have we met with in any of the Calctitta newspapers, — not 
even In that which gave so copious an account of the earlier plead- 
ings, but which seems to have .suddenly stopped short in the middle, 
for reasons not given, and which are left for conjecture to supply. 

Tb&e things are managed better in England ^ no Judges, per- 
<ha2^, bote the press more than our own, at heart ; but they also 
fear that useful though odious remembrancer, — and, therefore, 
although the temper of some individual Ellenborough or Best 
does occasionally outrun their discreet habits, the great majority of 
our Judges always keep up appearances, at least, until the pleasing 
time arrives for summing up to a servile jury, or the still more 
assured, opportunity afforded on pronouncing the glad sentence of 
^ne or imprisonpieot* In Government prosecutrons, particularly, 
^udence and habit have taught the practice of a j^arked and 
decorous bearing' of inipaiViality ; most of all, in cases, the 

issue of which is to invole the detest rights of the subject in purse 
or in person. *That^ highest of high prerogative Judges, Lord 
Mansfield, himself, was all grace suavity on such occasions ^ 
but he lived in sensitive and salutary terror of Juniuses, Andrew 
Stuarts, C^athams, aid Camdens. So not live tibe venerable 
men who are sent out to India» — ^in the present day M least, for It 
was not so always, — declaredly by statute, to protect our follow- 
8ubj,ect8 from ^he arbitrary power cf the Nbw India Company's 
authorities, and wlio form the ode and single body in that eotoiiy 
independent of those Governments. 
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The decisioa and deportment of the Supreme Calcutta Court on 
the Stamp and Taxii^ question^ at>pears to have set the seal to the 
growing dissatisfaction among observing men in India^who are 
d^ly booming more numerous^ — ^with the proceedings of that 
tribunal > a dissatisfaction^ however^ balanced^ in some degree, by 
the very oppoiute and independent part played by the Bombay 
Court on the pfess, pplice^ and other Government questions, as 
well as in mattery connected with the protection of suitors agdfinst 
legal rapacitieg of various kii^s. * 

But the Stamp question is not the only point, of late, which seems 
to have ann<^^ the Indian public in respect to the Judges of 
Bengd. The l:lSance discovery of Sir Hyde East's letters to his 
superiors in this country, and their judicious publication on the spot, 
which could not with any decency be stopped by authority, led 
those to whom he had administered justice so long, to contrast those 
open and decided private opinions, of which no one had ever sus« 
pected that learned person, with his subsequent apathy, and litUe 
creditable silence on the subject of such outrageous defects and 
grievances' y he had so touchingly depicted in those letters. Could 
such opposite lines of conduct in one Judge, combined with such 
indifference on the part of his and their masters, lead the unfortu* 
nate citizens of Calcutta to repose very much confidence, or enter- 
tain, inordinately, high expectations from other Judges similarly 
situated ? There is but one answer to this question. 

On other matters relating to die Calcutta Court, which would seem 
to have given rise to public displeasure, we speak with less confi- 
dence, from scantiness of Information, and because these are a more 
technical and legal kind, with which profone laymen like ofUrsflvea 
are little conversant. But we are enabled briefly to mentioii^h few^ 
aud shall gladly return to the subject when better enabled to dd so. 

The most important of these grievances is that which affects the 
condition of landed property in India, first touchfid in Pariiament by 
Mr. R. C. Fergusson, who, we believe, is a cgnsiderable holder of real 
property in Calcutta, aud, therefore, spoke feelingly on the sttli||iet^ 
FVom the earliest times till the present day, w»briie(ve, real property, 
i. e. lands and houses, have been held, by frequent deefeions of thf 
King's Cotuds in India, subject to%he owner's debts, and lud^SK^ 
be sold at afl times by executors. Such also we imderstaiid to be 
pmelice in other Elfish dependencies, ohd for obvious reesom 
^ natural justice, and of suitableness to the cif cunAanoes of a shlfo- 
pc^at^ of adventurous and tempmry settlers, such os 
lish^ben are eonstrained be in Indi^ partkidarly underouradU*^ 
eeinaisiiig evstem. C^ld any thing moretfeittrd or unfiuii^ enisii 
even judidal wigm a living and iwasoaing lawyer, in the pjpe^ 
sent day, than the cretchcfcef wishinf ^ intfoduee ^pply to mi 

prcgmty in India emf of ebeurd eondltlooi, iBe- 

Ij^whidiStiglaiMl her fendat 

WentaMmU, Fol. 17. » M 
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even here, offensive in the eyes of political economists, and of which 
our most enlightened Jurists are labouring to get us rid ? But apart 
from considerations of equity^ common sense, and plain policy, is it 
to be endured, that a new man, because he may entertain peculiar 
notions on a particular point of law, is to think himself justified in 
running counter to streams of« precedents, and ruled cases ? And, 
worse still, that when left in a minority by his more cautious breth- 
ren/he is to alarm every holder for his title, by intimating his in- 
• tention to persevere in his own notiqps, and apparently to act on 
these the moment an opportunity is affordeh, which may occur at 
any time by the concurrence of one Judge, or the warn of a third on 
the Bench ? 

Similar doubts have also been stated, by the same happy subtilty 
of mind, in respect to lands held by aliens, or under titles derived by 
them ; and this in the face of all usage and practice, in a settlement 
of which the motley population abounds in wealthy ^aliens' from 
every part of Europe, < Asia, Africa, or America, and which owes so 
much of its prosperity to the fancied security with which those 
resorting strangers acquired and invested their wealth,^n property 
of every description, happily ignorant of lurking dangers from new 
Judges, or from the quirks and quiddities of a code never designed 
to apply to such colonies or dependencies as those of Engltind, in 
India ! We do not wonder that the whole inhabitants roiis^ them** 
selves to petition Parliament against doctrines and practices which 
will shake every title in Calcutta, if, os we are assured, there is 
scarcely one which does not derive, at some stage or other of con- 
veyance, from an executor or an alien ! It is, indeed, fitting that 
such alarms be for ever quieted by declaratory statute j but was it 
fitting that any man’s fancies should have hod the powor of raising 
sudi alarms by these re-actions of Judge-made-law, surpassing, we 
imagine, even the experience and conception of our illustrious Ben- 
tham, that unwearied enemy of all such pernicious absurdities > 

Such occurrences do not seem likely to improve the declining 
popularity of our Easfern Judicial system. A Correspondent has 
mentioned certain curious facts, of the same quality, and proceeding 
from the same learned source, in the dispositions piade by the Ben- 
«^l Court for calvying into efifect (after, wc believe, some twenty 
or thirty years’ delay of it in Chancery) the charitable bequest oi 
General Martine, a French pUeo, and a Catholic, for e|pdowing 
a Charity Schocf, for both sexes, tn Calcutta. We are' not suffi- 
ciently informed, as yht, of the puticulars of this curious decree, to 
venture a<iy remark beyond one, wiach seems to ffoat oo the very 
surface, namely, that we are at a loss how to reconcile a strict 
Church qf I^nglund Constitution for a Semina^ in ffindoostan, wi^ 
the just interpretation of the testator’s intenrions, he beii^ an 
' idiei^’ FrenxteDau, and a Roman Catholic, like thousands in India, 
, and, as m ledrn, ^ (nominal) proidaion being at the sme time 
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made for founders' kin, who may hardly be expected to be members 
of the Anglican Church. 

We shall conclude this detail of judicial grievances fn Calci^ta, 
with the brief mention of one more point, of which we have been 
scantily informed from a different cmarter it relates to the sore 
subject of intolerable expenses and delays in the administration of 
tlie law and practice of the Court. Suitors and practitioner^ are 
apparently dissatisfied with the quantity of work gone through by 
the Judges in Court and chambers. Doubtless, where the disposi- 
tion exists to /euce and bandy arguments with the bar, some por- 
tion of time, valuable to the public, must be unprofitably wasted, as 
we have seen ia our own angry and merry Court of Common Pleas. 
But the evils arising from relaxed, reluctant, or shortened attendance 
of Judges, whether in Court or in chambers, are evils of more serious 
magnitude, particularly in regard to chamber attendance during 
vacations. We are told, that it was usual formerly for a Judge to be 
found in chambers every day in vacation' — aifd a salutary and neces- 
sary usage it must be in a country where the King’s Judges, as 
Justices ot ^he Peace, had accustomed the Native and poorer inha- 
bitants to present petitions relating to personal wrongs as well as 
matters of property, — where, moreover, this single Court has the 
jurisdiction of our Chancery and Ecclesiastical Courts, in addition to 
that of the King’s Bench, and must consequently be involved in a 
mass of technical business and details connected with its more 
formal proceedings in Court. Our readers will advert, besides, to 
the foct, that (Calcutta Judges have no circuits to employ them 
during their many vacations, long and short j so that the public may 
not unreasonably expect the regular attendance of one Jiidge in 
chambers every lawful day that the Court does not sit in banco.^ • 

With regsird to expenses of litigation, we do not learn that any 
thing has been done towards lessening these, or any disposition 
evinced to try wiiat might be done in that wa^. Indeed, on the 
contrary, a suitor expresses considerable alafin at a recent indication 
of adding greatly both to expense and delay of equity business. 
Formerly, it appears to have been the practice, after a decision on 
the merits of an equity cause, for the Court to take obtain neces- 
sary subsequent steps for giving elfect to that decision on a mare 
motion iVotatt counsel. But the present Oalcutta Bench, in this, as in 
other things, seems desirous of^disregarding safotary precedents, 
and wishes to have the after proceedings to yhic^we ha^e referred 
brought anew before it on formal signed petition^ The (hfference in 
costs to one, or both, or all parties, — ^for there may be a score in a 
Chancery be very great bet#e^n the two modes of 

procedure. OuH«i^ireadera will doubtless oompteheiijkthis mattar 
much better than we can do | but wC* are likely to baw^ a stronger 
fee&g than they, of the vi^ong InHicted bn our felIow«4nb« 
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jects, by any acts of their Courts, 'which are clearly prejudicial to 
the interests of the suitors, and can be profitable only to the prac* 
titiqipers. Against all such doings, and particularly in these abuse- 
reforming days, we must enter our humble and strong, though 
probably our useless, protest. ^ 

We are conscious that this article has been extended to a greater 
length than will be agreeable to the generality of our subscribers, in 
this country at least ^ but we trust our Indian readers will not re- 
pine, as the subject touches their interests closely enough ; evea 
now, it is not exhausted. The recent addition to- the Calcutta Bench 
in the person of a Puisne Judge, who is highly spobpu of (Sir Ed- 
'Ward Ryan) as a man of independent habits of thinking and acting, 
may have some effect on the ways of that Court ; but if it have not, 
we must expect to be under the necessity of recording, on many fu- 
ture occasions, a repetition of that line of conduct which we have 
now thought it our duty to question, — ^which is at variance with the 
fundamental objects for which King's Judges were sent out to India 
originally, and which has had the tendency, we sincerely lament, of 
diminishing the reverence and esteem in which those Supreme Tri- 
bunals should always be held by the people, whose dearest interests, 
public and private, have been avowedly and solemnly intrusted to 
thdr guardianship. 
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CniLD of fair promise, gloriously bright. 

Girt with the dazzling hues of light and love. 

That, like a smiling angel from above. 

Dost scatter radiance o'er the paths of night. 

Winning us, Hy the magic of thy might. 

To tread those realms where gleamest thou afar 
TThe t^acon of man's course, his guiding star ! 

If he should find, hen he hath gained the height, 
'Twas but'a meteqr lured him, and that grief 
And^wSiriiiefa reward his straining toil. 

That barrenness eats up the corrupt soil, 
fiiilt blissful was the dream, tho' ^adly btisfjl 
Hi fliub his joy, when fruitless is the s»ee, ^ 

Was {n tile pOntibgVcuy of the chase. * h 
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A Vision of LsADBNBikLL Strrst* 

A PACKET of peculiarly fine tea lyas lately passing through’ the 
hands of a clerk at the India House, who thought that he discovered 
some singular marks on the wrapper. He thereupon submitted it 
to certain learned Oriental scholars, who have ascertaine<hit to be a 
genuine Chinese palnft-prest MS., or Codex llescriptus, and, proba*. 
bly, the only one in existence. We have procured a transition of 
the document, which we hasten to publish, in the hope that we may 
hereafter be favoured with the comments and explanations of the 
erudite throughout Europe. The notes are from the pen of that 
dtetktguished interpreter of prophecy, and expounder of dmrk sayings, 
the Rev. Edward I— — g, of the Caledonian Chapel, ■■■- ■ . Street. 
This distinguished gentleman accounts for a certain similarity to 
the writings of St. John, perceptible in the style of the vision, by a 
connection which he undertakes to prove between the Hebrew and 
the Chinese language and mythology, and by the supposition which 
was long ago brought forward, of the existence of a Jewish colony 
in ftte bi^rt of the Celestial Empire. 

1. I looked, and behold there was a great city 5* and its high* 
ways were of dust and water, t and its houses were sand and clay, 
and the air was filled with the smoke thereof, as it were with a cloud 
of locusts. 

2. And therein was a habitation, tall and wide, and its name was 

written * The Palace of Uncleanliness.t « 

3. And in the Palace of Uncleanliness was a great throne, buijt 

of the living limbs of men. »Some were black os is the shadclw of 
the veil of the temple, and some white as the fleece of lambs at the 
feast of the Passover. • 

4. A beast sat upon the throne whose ^ heads were twenty and 
four. Its body was as the body of a tiger and an ass, and on its 
heads were di^ems, and turbans, and helmets 5 and on the twenty- 
fourth brad, which grew in the midst of the heads, was a pointed 
bonnet, with p^per of the kind called foolscap, ornamented with bell^ 
and out ^‘tbe heads grew hbms* • 


* After much and sudorific thought, I appueheo? the city here indi- 
cated to be the Babylon wherdn we dwell, even l^oadon. 

t A forth^^ing, as" 1 peipend, of ^ the unscriptural anS unchrisdan 
changes, Macadam hath eaiftweed in the nature and 

materiidofottr.eaiM»wlyt* , . ; , i * / 

1 was sorely exerpised in spirit to Ascover whi^r thbjs the pkyr 
ground of the devil, in the street of the ever-bleteed|lt. blames, or the 
fi^en resort of Sin, the East Brunswick Theatra; Iliave at last coq^ 
cliided it to indicate the House In Ii--—n--^U S^ect, 
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5. On the east of the throne was the Indus, and on the west the 
Ganges. On the north was the Kiver Thames, and on the south 
was a rivef^whose waters were green and black> and its names were 
written Hyson — and — Souchong. 

6- Before the river, whose names are Hyson and Souchong, grew 
a Fahn Tree,^ and an Oak,t on the Fahn Tree was golden 
fruity 

7. Andsthe beast smote them with its horns of brass and kad, 

and from the palm tree flowed blood, *aiid from the oak tree flowed 
tears. •* 

8. And the blood and the tears ran down, and were mingled with 
the rivers Hyson and Souchong. And the waters' of the rivers, 
and the blood, and the tears became one. 

9. And over the throne was written the number of the year, 
1834 and the beast roared with a loud voice as of innumerable 
armies, — and cried, and said, ^ I wait my time.* 

10. And by its side was a purse of cotton and of silk, and the 
mouth of the purse was tilled with gold, but within were ashes and 
pebbles. 

1 1. And before the throne were many nations, even a great mvi* 
titude, more than the sand of the sea in number. 

12. And when the multitude sought to drink of the rivers Hyson 
and Souchong, which flowed before the throne, the beast smot^ 
them with his horns. 

r 

13. But whosoever gave gold into the purse that hung beside 

the beast, more than the just value of the waters of the river, § to 
liim the Wst permitted to drink of the waters. • 

14. And whosoever had not wherewith to give gold into the 
purse of the beast, him the beast smote with its horns, and drove 
him from before the throne. || And they who were driven by the 
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hems of the beast from the waters of the river^ were a great mul- 
titude^ and they had not wherewith to quench their thirst. 

15. And behold behind the throne also were a multitude ^ and 
they shouted continually, * Honour to the beast, glory and ^mp** 
mortality to it that sitteth upon the throne.* 

16. And the beast took of the golden fruit of the palm tree, and 

gave to them that shouted. ^ 

If. And an angel stood before the throne, and his robe was of . 
sackcloth, and his ihoe was dark. 

18. And there were ashes on his head, and chains upon his hands 
and upon his feet, and he rode upon an elephant.^ 

19. He stood and cried, ^ I am for the east, and for the kingdoms 
thereof j and for tlie south, and the islands thereof. 

20. 'I lift up my voice against the throne; I take up my parable 
against the beast 3 I bear witness against the great abomination.’f 

21. And he stood and cried, ^Woe, woe, ^oe !’ 

22. And the beast smote at him with his horns of brass and of 
lead,^and it prevailed against him. 

23. Behold, another angel stood up before the throne, and he 
rode upon a horse. 

24. He held tlie book of the Ipw in his right hand, and a dry and 
dusty cup was in his left, and an empty purse was at his girdle. 

25. And*he stood and cried, * I am for the west, and for the 
nations thereof 3 and for the sea, and jor the ships thereof. 

2d. * I lift up my song tigainst the evil ruler 5 I testify against 
the doer of dark deeds; I utter the thunders of righteousness*against 
the throne, and against the beast that sitteth upon the throne.' ^ 

27. And he stood and cried, ' Destruction, and wrath, and lamen« 

tation ! Woe, woe, woe ! ' § 

■ - * 

wont to weigh the sliekcls, and measure the in-gatherings of the 

righteous; the Honourable brother H D , bcareth testimony 

to me, that herein tlie Prophet hath well foreshown the trials and 
sorrows of these latter day.s. 

* Herein the Prophet manifestly ^udeth to the bound £nd sorrowing 
eondition^of the Eastern Kingdoms, now in bondage to England, eveft dti 
Judea of did to Assyria and to Home. • 

f The chartered traffickers and toilers of Asia; r^ly an abomination 
to the Lord, as having spared to root out idolatijy from the land, with 
the goodly strength of fire and sword. 

1 The h^l of the portion of the world wherein our lotTis cast, even 
of this StmSaif, this . Qeheunah; this Tophet, tins land of sorroty^like 
plague^truck Egypt, Europe. • 

d The woes predicted by the angel of the east, and by the angel of the 
wm/aib ^dddated at large, with reference to their prophetiem exhibU 
tion, in^^ The Apocalypse 3* and the ^iritual rea^r wnl find my ejposi- 
Ju my Introductory ^l^course, to my transldnon of f 

my varioui publfahed lahoum on these and cogoem aubjecia* 
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28. And the beast smote vrith his horns against the angel^ and it 
prevailed against him. 

29. And*the beast said« ^ Let us make unto ourselves mightier 
'weapons * \vherewith to 'wage battle against the angels of the east 
and of the west.' 

30. And the beast took lead and iron and clay^ and made unto 
itself a stamp. 

31. And the beast said, "With this stamp will I stamp the fore- 
heads of the angels of the east and of the wes6, even as the wax of 
the beehive is stamped by a signet.' 

32. And it smote the angels of the east and of the west, and 
made ready as if it would stamp them. 

33. And even in that same hour, when the beast would have 
stamped t the angels, behold I saw a man ! 

34. His upper garment was of woollen cloth, and the vesture of 
his legs was of woollen cloth ; upon his feet were sandals of leather, 
and leather wore he upon his hands ; and round his neck was a band 
of silk :{ 

* t ' 

35. And in his right hand he carried a stick, and in his lefit a 
written paper, and the paper was written, " The Times Newspaper.'§ 

36. And the name of the man was written, " John Bull.* 

37. And he stood and said, " Na^jr, but thou shalt not stamp them. 
For, behold, thine hour is come! And thou, great beas^t, that wert 
the terror of nations, shalt be pulled down, and trampled under foot.* 

38. And he brake the horns of the beast, and the stamp took he 
and ground it into powder. 

39. And he smote the beast, so that it fell from olf the throne, 
and darkness covered it. 


40. And he released the angels of the east and of the west, and 
there was shoutingi and triumph, and the exultation of a great 
deliverance. 

41. And all people whom the beast had driven from the banks 
of the river Hyson and Souchong, came near and drank of the waters. 

42. And gpreat was the glory of them who thrust the beast from 
the throne, and who freed the angels of the east smA the 

west and said unto the nations, "Come near, and drink of m waters 
of the river Hyson and Souchong, antT slake your thirst at them 
freely.* . . 


* How manifest to the purified apprdl^sion is the ma&^ty ef the 
heasV^erting itsdf to falsify my interpintaAion of these stu^^mysterieji. 

f Aehelul^ed friend in the truth,^d.of a U^der eomi^ce, pne 
whoiQ men cell Stcck-Broker, informeth me that the de^n of the brast 
to stamp fisk angels of the east and west, U an alluidkMi .td. the £: L C., 
for imppriiig aJS^mp Duty at ‘ 


nia is die dress of many pious and holy men, in Ihk day^pi 

and given, 
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At the opening of the Calcutta* criminal sessions^ in December^ 
it appears that the Judge, whose turn it was to charge the Grand 
Jury, was Sir E. llyan, a gentleman, too recently sent out tcFhave 
then lost the high-minded independence, and liberal ptinciples in* 
law, as in politics, •which *he carried with him from the society 
which he fiequented in this country. In his charge, this learned 
Judge, to the surprise and delight of some, and the astonishment 
and alarm of*others, thought fit, it appears, to address the Grand 
Jury on several topics of general interest connected with the admi- 
nistration of justice in India. In particular, he seems to have dwelt 
on two points, often and ably urged by men of more liberal minds 
than common in that country, but hitherto urged in vain, — namely, 
1. The grand defect of Mr. Wynn’s Nativc*Jury Bill of 18^6, which 
excludes Native geittlemen of education from the Grand Jury, on 
which they arc as able as desirous to serve, and limits them to serve 
on Petty Juries, for which they arc not so well qualified, and on 
which they >vili not serve, along with the secondary classes of so- 
ciety in India, white, black, or mixed ; at least so long as they 
continue, whether from ignoranoe or pride on the part of Mr. Wynn’s 
edvisers, who helped him to frame his bill. The second great point 
tqjutched by Sir E. Ryan, was the expediency of now realising a phi- 
lanthropic and patriotic suggestion of the revered Sir W. Jones, 
more than thirty years ago — that the Judges should call to their 
aid, in,|^^u;7 cases of a particular kind, the use of Juries — ifow con- 
fined to f^iminal cases, under an arbitrary rule of Sir E. Impey and 
his fellows, the original and memorable Bench of 1774* This Rule 
vtbA strenuously and vainly resisted at the time, by the Bar, the in- 
hoCbitants, and even the Supreme Government 5f that day, — resisted 
by pleadings at Bar, and by petition to Parliament, — disapproved 
by the Select Committee of the House of Commons^ 1763; (Burke s) 
-—but sustained by the authorities in this country, partly from the 
esprit de corps influence of lawyers and Judges here, always greedy 
of powdr??-|)artly through the prkate instauces'of Impey with«die 
then Southern Secretary of Btate, as he was called> (in Lord North’s 
time,) who credited his wily suggestions, 'that the remonstrances 
from Calcutta were produced by a combination^nd cabal between 
the CouiK^n and inhabitants, to spite the Bench — partly by means of 
the assurances of Impey, that there wei^ not jurors 

enoti^ although the jurdrs themselves hod testified their 

% undertake the labour. * 

such Sffpup^nts could be of avail now that the Jury list of 
Caikt^ is sam to contain 600 persons, and must daily increase. It 
and creditable coincidence, tttit bbdli of the ludgea 
in tjpTObti> Qie W. Jones and $ir Ryan# sjiould hn^e ur|^ 
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point in their respective first charges^ while yet warm with unso- 
phisticated Englisl^ feelings^ and feeling uneasy^ as honest men and 
young Judges^ at finding themselves clothed with powers and 
responsibilities new to their notions of what was right, invidious, 
and only calculated to deprive their verdicts of public confidence, 
and to promote appeal litigations 

From that day to this, we believe, no intermediate Judge hat 
ever expressed any wish to see himself or brethren divested of this 
odious and unwholesome pqwer, — a power becoming every day 
more unsuited to the advancing state of society in and the 
greater frequency of actions for libel, defamation, and other matters 
of fact and damage; a power, therefore, which is becoming daily 
more connected, in Jirect/y, with political and Government influence, 
as in the past and pending cases, stirred up by the notorious and 
pestilent priest, our old and rancorous antagonist, Br. Bryce, 
Among all the suggestions contained in the curious secret despatches 
of Sir Hyde East, lately brought to light in so strange a manner in 
India, we do not recollect one solitary hint about Civil Juries ! 

The Grand Jury of Calcutta appear to have thought it became 
them to express their sentiments in reply with the same frankness 
with which the presiding Judge had honoured them ; and, we 
may truly add, had thereby done honour to himself and the 
office he filled. They expressed, in a most respectful and 
plain, hut well written, address, their entire and very hearty 
concurrence in all that had fallen from the Bench, and particularly 
the two points of Civic Juries and Native Grand Juries ; and de* 
daring their gratification at the anxiety shown for the pure and 
wholesohie administration of justice, tliey went on to suggest, 
w^iet^er some relief to the numerous suitors, from the intolerable 
expences of law proceedings in India, might ndt possibly be attain- 
able, by any such revision and reduction of the inordinate fees and 
per-centages, and poundages of the officers of the Courts, as that 
body might consider reasonable, and within its competence. 

But the Grand Jury had not Sir E. Hyan alqne, as it would seem, 
to deal with, when they camie into Court with their address. Chief 
Jqstice Grey Appears then to have presided, though whether his 
bfetbren were present does not fippear. If they had been there, 
however. Sir E. Ryan would have found himself in the usual 
minority, we fear, as the second Jildge, Mr. Justice Franks, is not 
describe as a remarkable person for talent or self-confidence, 
%ough respectable as a technical lawyer^ and respected aa a map. 

A specfatqr informs us, that the deportment of JTudge 

gave the cus^mafy indications of dlmtisfaction wbep ibe Jury's 
address was obtruded on his unwiQing ears.. T^eir wishes for 
Civil Juries ^^ited only some ordin^ manifestations of con- 
tempt;. but bfe I^ordship gave loose, ^ are told, to his 

8|]feea, when the Jury had finished, in a ipply of W 
have only a brief reporter^s^ notey in a CfOcuttit newspaj^l birt 
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which speaks for itself^ and not more forcibly in respect to the 
Judge's precipitancy and intemperance^ than as to his knowledge of 
the law, and the rules of his own Court, — the subject oil which he 
fastened in his rebuke. It would seem that this ill-advised per* 
sonage did really consider, or affected to consider, the res{>ectful 
and moderate suggestions of the JiiTy, as to the excessive charges 
of law, and/ees of his officers, as ati attack on their purity. That 
nothing could be more gratuitous than this supposition, is plain to 
the meanest capacit}^ on perusal of the address, (whi^ we sub* * 
join,) and which distinctly suggests, that the emoluments of the 
officers should not be touched during the incumbency of the present 
holders, — a ju^oposal utterly incompatible with any supposition of 
imputed corruption. Every othw topic of the Jury's address, im- 
portant as they all were, was passed over without remark, on 
a general plea of not being prepared to consider or discuss them ; 
not so the attack on the sacred ark of professional emoluments, and 
the sore place of law charges ; yet the learned J udge was in reality 
80 ill prepared, as it would seem, for expounding the law and 
merits of this portion of the .address, that he would have done more 
wisely to fiave availed himself in this also, of the general plea of 
being taken by surprise, — a plea, however, absurd in itself, b^ause, 
we conclude, it was not imperative on the Judge to answer on the 
moment, or dissolve the Jury, \yhom he might have appointed to 
meet him and his brethren, in full (^^ourt, on any subse(|uent day. 

But that course implied more wisdom and temper than appears 
to be possessed by the Calcutta llhadamanthus, who classically 
makes castigation of grievances precede their fair bearing. The 
Jury were accordingly rebuked sharply for their presumption, and 
intrepidly^old that they ought to have either preferred charges fp’* 
specific misconduct, of which no one but his Lordship dredmed, 
or to have sought their remedy against any alleged grievances in 
the matter of fees and expenses, in the mode prescribed by the 
37 Geo. III., namely— by petitioning the Court of Directors’ here, 
to move their Government there, and the •Supreme Court, to con- 
sider the expediency of revision and retjreuchment in the fees of the 
law offices, . 

Alas ! for his Lord5hip*s laM»! and ^ alas f for poor husAst 
nature,* as this learned person chose to say at a public meeting for 
a monument to Lord Hastings, (Sopie nLne\>r ten months ago, in a 
speech designed to show that the proneness of hUmpn nature, when 
clothed in authoritv, is to err on the side of oner-leniency nndr 
goodness^ i^ot as ordinary understandings have supposed, to sin the 
other way^ by stretches of power t Perhaps it was this whimsied 
theory wmch lied the venerable Judg|e of t!!alcutta on the present 
Occasion to cover with the brood shield of his authority, fane? 
tiphaV^ gratuitously supposed by him to be accused of unjmtly 
the expense of unfortunate sulto|i^. Be this as it taay. 
appws to have egregiously out in' hi^ law ana 
fits reme^; • . , 
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The complaint of the Grand Jury was preferred distinctly for the 
relief of suitors, and against fees. But the Act 37 Geo/lII.^ to 
which his Lordship referred the complainants, has nothing on earth 
to do with fees or ease of The 13 Geo. 111., constituting 

the Supreme Court, required the East India Company to pay 
certain fixed salaries to the officers of the New Court. Eour-and- 
twenty years afterwards, the Company appears to have discovered 
that ^certain officers, in addition to their salaries, received large 
emoluments in the shape of fees. In happy India no one ever 
thinks of taking burdens oiF the tax payers.^^ In happy England, 
which so disinterestedly rules that happy dependency, iio one thinks 
of relieving suitors from law charges till absolutely compelled by 
public clamour; thousands of briefs would have started from theif’ 
bags, and wigs from their blocks, in 17 9T, at the bare idea of 
touching what our venerable Bentuam pithily calls the fee-fed 
system. The Company, therefore, sought and obtained, by the 
37 Geo. III., relief t(\ their treasury, in the matter of officers* 
salaries. Power was given to them to have salaries revised, ex- 
pressly as the act declares, because the said officers paid themselves 
by fees. But the fees remained untouched, and rest to tliis day on 
their original authority, the rules of the Court abroad, as established 
by themselves, under their charter of the 13 Geo. III. By those 
rules the Court reserve the powder of establishing * and varying' 
any such existing emoluments. " 

For the Judge, therefore, to taunt the Grand Jury, seeking relief 
to] 8 VJT 0 BS, with their ignorance of a remedial statute, which 
greitts relief exclusively to the £ast India Company treasury, which 
relates (o salaries only, and not at all to fees, must be allowed 
to have been a very ignorant proceeding on his part. We cannot 
suppose it to have been deliberate disingenupusness. The relief 
sought by the people of India, lay clearly and plainly within his 
own competence, an^ the directors have no more to do with it, than 
the man in the moon, unless we could suppose that phiianthro])ic 
Body, or their servants, actuated, or capable of being actuated by the 
unheard of quixotism of sympathizing with our distant fellow sub- 
jects, over whom they rule with such silken sway. It is said that 
a small portibn of ..this remarkable Jury declined concurring in this 
abdiess, and that the minority^ consisted chiefly of Company’s 
servants. The foreman,. we ifbserve, was Mr. Trotter, of that body ; 
and it js certain tl^t he at least refi&ed to sanction or sign the ad- 
.dress ; a circubistance^he less to be wondered at, if it be true, as 
rumour goe^, that he has fallen under the rod of his Honourable 
masters and Mr. Wynn, for writing an anonymous letter in a Cal- 
cutta newspai^r, displeasing to the Cakutta Chancellor of the Ex* 
chequer, aid Financial Authorities. But the latge majority of the 
Grand Jury, consisting of respectable gentlemen, not in the employ- 
tneut of the local Government, were not so easily intimhkted or 
deterred. ' The notedliety of this division, however, amotijg the 
Jurors, must have had so far an evil effect, to encoori^e the 
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Jud^e in his intemperate proceedings and the absence of the fore- 
man's authentication of the address, by signature, gave his Lord- 
ship a handle to decry the paper, as wanting tho“forin of a 
regular 'presentment,* of which he was quick enough to ifvail 
himself, and to compare the address contemptuously to that which, 
we doubt not, he very much dislikes and under-rates — a newspaper 
paragraph ! 

Nevertheless, the good is done, and the seed scattered it>the earth. . 
In fulness of time it will liToduce gopd fruits there, by‘*the help, 
tardy and feeble as that is, of the Press here. In India, of course 
the IVess is of yo avail to the inhabitants, as the Judges are pro- 
tected from all * ofifeusive remarks y and it may pass the wit of man 
to show how any ‘ remarks’ could be made on this singular pro- 
ceeding which should not be ' offensive’ to the wrong-doers. Judges 
would do well to remember that all such contests with grand juries 
are extremely unwise. If those venerable persons in India arc ac- 
cessible to motives of a higher order, the^ ought to show especial 
tenderness to their grand juries, for it is only by their organ that 
the people^ can speak aloud, and have any access for their opinions 
and complaints to reach the reluctant ears of authority. There is 
not in the whole of India any one other vestige of a free institution. 
But *}f better motives be not forthcoming, the Bench in India, as 
well as ^ere, would be wiser did they always keep in mind their 
own helplessness against the real strength of a grand jury, or a 
series of grand juries, chosen by lot from the governed, speaking 
the sentiments bf the body they represent, called into existence at 
short intervals of a few months, and demising as soon as they have 
given utterance to their opinions. Such a body is physically as 
well as fegally beyond the reach of the most vindictn e and 
passionate judge, were he a second Jeffries. J/nlirect/y, it is pos- 
sible that individual jurors might suffer, as we remember Sir 
George Barlow made them suflFer at another Indian Presidency — his 
Supreme Court, we may infer, being nothing loth. But those times 
of atrocity and violence are past, and not likely soon to return, un- 
less, inde^, the vague and s\yecping order lately given to the Indian 
Governments, by Mr. Wynn, of refusing testimoiUals of good 
character to all who are suspected of being suspicious, may be 
vertabte into an engine of secret vengeance. 

One further remark occurs to us in this stgmge^ story — that a 
servant of the Company is no more fit to hp foreman of an Indian^ 
jury, tlian to be Sheriff of an Indian court. We dare to say, as the 
privilege of electing their foreman is vested in the Calcutta Juries, 
they will' look caietatty to . this matter the next time they assemble ; 
undrwe can scarcely doubt but that the succeeding grand juries wiU 
show their opinion at once of the sentiments expmsed, and treat- 
ment suffered by their preckcessors, by again and, again* urging the 
like obnoxious sentiments. In time they«i4|t|irevaU^for tnith is 
sIvoDg, and is on l&eir side. 
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most interesting thing wc find in the files of the Bombay 
Papers, last received, is the ^Uovring singular correspondence, 
which interest many in England, as containing a picture of 
society quite new to tltem, and full of matter for reflection : 

♦* ^ To the Editor^ of the Bombay Courier. 

* Sir, — It is with feelings of no small surprise we read, in your 
admirable paper of the ^Ist of July last, and that reprinted in '^The 
Iris ” newspaper of the 1st of the same month, a letter, signed by 
Eduljee Dorabjee Sanjana, and our other highly respectable brethren, 
the Members of a Committee of the Shersayan branch of the 
Parses, in answer to a simple proposal made by us, the Qudmeean 
branch of the Parsees, and published in your paper of the Tth of 
July last, inviting them/ if it be found agreeable to them, to refer 
die matter in dispute between us to ten enlightened and disinter- 
ested persons, under the sanction of Government, with a view to 
the dispassionate investigation of the point in difference,* and by 
that means to come to the truth at once, and to save the Parsee 
community at large from that agitation and party feeling, which the 
incoherent, inflammatory, and abushe manner of discussion recently 
employed in the Native periodical papers were calculated to excite, 
and which, at one time, threatened to disturb the peace and safety 
of the Qudmeeaus. < 


^The irritation which pervaded the whole of their said letter, in 
ansvrer €) this simple and reasonable proposal of ours, is^too con- 
spfiCUQUs to merit a comment. The following, however, is intended 
as a reply to what they have asserted, and your giving it, Mr. 
Editor, a corner in your valuable paper will have a claim to our 
particular acknowded^ent, 


* To the public we owe*apology, and hope that the vindication of 
Qur own conduct and principles, in making the proposal alluded to, 
will justify this intrusion. 

'^Ve are. Sir, your most obedient servants. 


* Moolft Firoz Bin Mools Cswiis, 
C|irsetjee Ardaseerjee, < 
Jehanjeer Ardase^jee, 

FTan^ee Cawatjee, 

Curaetjee Caaraajee Ban^ee, 
Byrarojee Gawaidee Baoijee, 
Homrazfee Donn>jee, 

Uonnuajsa Badmoy, 

Sorabjee Vifeba tSaooy, 
Furdoonjee Limjee, 

Mnnebeijeh 

s^Boihhay, AngdSti 


*Bosaabboy Aspeeudeearjee 
Ruttonjeeshaw, 

Sapoorjee Nesservanjee, 
Pestonjee Rnstonjee, 
^rmuzjee Mon^erjee Kaanaf 
Byramjee Ruatomjee, 

Framjee Joevajee, 

Hortnojee Eduljee Kamd^, 
NamdarJai^, . 

Kiiodabux ,Md^baii» 

Linijec CaWaaiee, 

Pestoajee Bfdcoajee/ 
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^ To Eduljee Dofabjee Sanjand and others, our worthy and highly 
respectable brethren, the Members of the Shersayan branch of 
the Committee of the Parsees of Bombay » 

'Dear and Beloved Brethren^ — We should be really sftrry 
that the tender published under our signatures in '' The Bombay 
Courier/* of the 7th of July last, fot a reference of the pow|t in dis- 
pute between us, the Shersayans and Qudmeeans, to the finsd decision 
of ten learned and disinterested persons, should have thp effect* of 
shocking you 3 and yre do most solemnly confess that it was far 
from our intention that it should have that disagreeable effect upon 
your religious feelings, much less upon the feelings of the whole 
Parsee nation^ *To deny that it ever had such an effect upon you 
would be questioning your integrity, but to believe that it extended 
to the nation, is quite impossible; for there are, we liofje and 
believe, many respectable Shersayans who would have embraced 
the opportunity with real cheerfulness, as the only means that could 
effectually remove the bone of contention in the nation. What 
surprises us most is, that, although the whole tenor and substance 
of your letter indicate a complete reluctance and apathy to the 
measure ^oposed, you assert that you would not decline it, but that 
you are 'fearless as to whose hands the matter shall be submitted," 
and, in ttfe very next line, you put upon our head, and on that of 
our Ihte/t posterity, " the subpiission to rest." What may we 
construe from these conflicting circumstances ^ Is it not a tacit 
deniid, and* at the same time a forced concession, of our proposal of 
reference? Perhaps there may bq, something else, that we could 
not possibly comprehend. There are forty thousand, and a ma*> 
jority ! ! ! and why all these threats ? Is it because we proposed 
the submsssion for a final and impartial decision of the dispute sub- 
sisting between us ? Is it a crime, may we ask ? May we aippeal 
to your own candour. Gentlemen ? Is it wrong to inquire, by the 
fairest and the most disinterested means, into §11 error that ap^iears 
to have crept, most unaccountably, into the calculation of our time, 
within the course of those calamities and* troubles incident to the 
earlier period of the emigration of our^ forefathers from Persia to 
Hindoostaii? Is it, we ask, a crime to inquire into, correct, revise, 
and reform that error ? And where then lies the burden of 
arbitration ? We leave to you, Gen^emen, to decide upon ; out 
then, we say, why all these quibbles, equivocations, accusations, and 
threats of a majority, and the like^ Does om sample proposal for 
arUtration, in "The Bombay Courier/* of the 7 & of ^uly last#** 
deserve it } Is there any thing in it that, merits ihctte warm and 
passionate expressions and recriminations with which your letter 
abounds } We do not complain^ Gentlemen, of theii^ expressions 
of isirimnth 3 the Ondmeeans were treated still more unaccountably 
in " Ukhbara Knbeesla 3' and it is with a view to silence those 
Sibases# and bitter and undeserytd inyectiv^#^and*unju6tiiBable pre^ 
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tenbions^ that we have been principally induced to propose the 
matter to arbitration and a fair and impartial investigation. We 
would say thus mudi, however^ that we should be the lost to ex- 
pect such answer firom so respectable and enlightened a body as you 
are, and still could not bring ourselves to believe, that it comes 
wholly from yoi^ but thpik wo owe it partly to prejudice and a 
want of hltetitiokt and 4 U 4 f^ination on your part to the interesting 
andrifuast itnpoMlant Mdyect in dispute before you 3 but we owe it 
cbieily atid in a me^pre to thosp who think it their interest 
to kect> yod always in the ddrk and ignorance/ and who are always 
averse to every kind of refortn and improvement in society. 

' There are i^eral circumstances in your letter which require but 
a brief explanation, such as that an editorial and public remark in 
'The Bombay Stsnmachar ’ compelled him to compile the work." 
To this we say, not only that the work was compiled and actually 
ready for the press a long time before the appearance of those re- 
marks, but that there were several passages, in the communication 
alluded to, which alone provoked those remarks. As to " withhold- 
ing refutation of the vrork through periodical papers," there was 
not the least danger in a cool and temperate discussion V and you 
yourselves are perfectly aware, Gentlemen, and the very periodicals 
themselves are existing evidence of the reasonable and t^^nuj^rate 
manner in which the discussion was. Rrst conducted by qur Advocate 
until the opening of "The Akbarri Kubbeesai," whose violence, ab- 
surdities, and intemperance, are sufficiently obvious to all who may 
have taken the pains to peruse; them. The misinterpretation of 
an old book," is a charge upon our advocate, repeatedly brought 
forward* in the public papers^ but what that misinterpretation is, is 
tifytr explained, to enable him to vindicate himself. • 

' \Ve think it alluded to the following circumstances : a certain 
old book, " The Tuf hima Aboorban," in possession of our advocate, 
written about 550 jears and upwards ago, in treating about the 
Gabumbar, says, that it was the "di visum of a year made by 
Zurdusbt without Kubb^sa." A copy of the same work, though 
written about two years, in possession of one Moulvey Kho^bairdee 
Bokharee, speaking upon the like subject, says, ^hat it was the 
diHsiot) the yeafs made by Znrdusht ; so that in the latter work 
the words "without Kubbeesa" were not mentioned, lire said 
Moulvey, therefore, inserted tho^e words in the margin of his book. 
With bis own hagid V and this simple circumstance is since converted 
Into a grave eWge ofteisinterpretation. The interpe^tions are 
already befofethe pnblie, and the old book itself is ready 5 and tbh 
charge shoU be tbe first to be examined by the arbitrators. 

* As to itdidring tbe production of the books, which our advocate 
previously offered to for pemsa!,. to a distance of 3000 miles, 
we have only to that the very bad use made by the Shersayan 
ef a full copy, given tb diem by our advocate, of a certain document 
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in favour of the Qudmeeans, was the chief cause of withholding the 
production of the other works; A mahajur or certificate^ signed by 
several wise and learned Mohammedan and A^meni^n doctors, 
philosophers, and astronomers, certifying the Kubbeesa not to ije a 
religious institution of the ancient Persians, is now in the posses- 
sion of our advocate, a copy of whicB was given to you, Gentlemen, 
at your desire. You are aware. Gentlemen, that this mahajubwas^ 
taken as the means of persuading the people that bydhis ^ry 
document Kubbeesa is proved to be a«religious institution of the 
ancient Persijins. You yourselves were aware, by examining this 
document, that t^o such thing exists in it, but the reverse : but did 
you ever attempt to contradict this false and unjustifiable publica- 
tion Never : and is not this a sufficient reason to our advocate 
for withholding the production of other works ? The principles of 
the doctrine we maintain, as regards the point in dispute between 
us and yourselves, are so simple, compact, and accessible to commdn 
sense, thatit requires no deep research to comprehend them 5 and 
nothing but prejudice, and prejudice alone, has hitherto restrained 
its general diffusion and adoption among the Parsee nation at large 
in Uindoofipfl. It is a wdl knovrn fact, and admitted, as you are 
pefrfectly ware, Gentlemen, on both sides, that before the last 
eight }\yedFs there existed no difference in the computation of time 
betweerrts j ^we^^ad the same reckoning as is now' in use among 
you j our epoch ritid yours was at that time, as it is now, bn the 
accession of Yezdegerd, our last Emperor, to the throne of Persia; 
our year consisted, as it does now, of* twelve months, of thirty days 
each, and five daysS of Guthaw added at the close of the last tio^onth; 
eo that the jear consisted in ail of not more nor less than days, 

* At the period last mentioned, perhaps, by the opening of a more 
extensive intercourse between us and our brethren of Persia than it 
was before that time,^t0 was discoVerfed that we yere a month back- 
ward in our use and computation of time, to that in use with our 
said brethren of Persia. This discovery led'»to an inquiry upon the 
subject, as the question was nearly connected w^ith our religious 
rites and ceremonies. * ^ 

'As it was u mere matter of calculation, it was proved beyoncU^, 
doubt that a month was really lost, som^ w^ay or other, by our ^re- 
fathers of Hindoostan, the cause of which couid by no means be then 
accounted for. It would be needless to describe atf the contro- 
versies which. ;pK>k*placc on the occasion ; it Vill be enough to say, 
your fatims and grandfathers corrected the error, and embrac^ 
the tnie montb, the same that was in use among our brethren of 
Persia, who styled themselves Qudmees,. while 'the '^hersayans 
declined to coitect that error, and this simple dij|iteiicecif one piouth 
eohstitutes, as you IdSoV, Gentlemen, the th the dispute 

tmVr existing between the Qudmeean and Shersajevn Parsecs of India. 

'' As the contention continued uittestrcdned, it was carried to such 
Okenfal Herald, Fd. 17 . 3 N 
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extremities^ at Broach, forty years ago, that several lives were lostj^ 
and the author of the book on Kubbeesi^ lately published at Surat, 
had taken®a very conspicuous part in the conflict. The author of 
the said book on K^beuia, published in Surat, in July, 18^6, 
Dustoor Aspundiarjee Kamdeenjee, the High Priest of the Sher- 
sayans at Broach, i&cr a research of forty years upon this point in 
. dispute,'lat last admitted in his book the existence of the error of 
oDQ&ontJi; but then he had taken upon himself to explain the 
cause of that error, by attributing its origin ^to the neglect of the 
Kubbeesa^ 

The remarks of that ingenious Orientalist, Talib, upon this sub- • 
jeet, show, in k more comprehensive manner, not ohly the correct- 
ness of our calculation of the mistake of one month alluded to, but 
the great probability there is of the entire inapplicability of the 
Kubbeesa as the origin of that mistake, 

^That Kubbeesa was an institution as ancient as die time of 
Jemshaid, our ^reat Emperor of Persia, we do not mean to deny ; 
but what was m real principle, and for what use, applieation, or 
purpose, it was originally instituted, is completely *rV|ied in the 
oblivion of time, and what remain of it c'lre mere vague conj^turcs : we 
have only profane authors and astronomers to look to, whaal^e have 
taken any notice of this institution, and their statements ufe vague, 
impei^t,.and contradictory, and subject to many doubts and ob- 
jections. Some send that the ancient Kings of Persia flitcrcalated a 
month every 120 years j others would fix it for every 130 years. 
Thisjs not, however, the object of our animadversion •, the question 
cbie4]Pis, whether or not it is one of our religious institutions? and 
^his question is so obvious, and easy of solution, that it^is a source 
of regret to us it should have so entirely escaped yoiir attention. 

^ You are well ^ware. Gentlemen, and jpaiticularly all our Dus- 
toors on both sides, and those who are conversant in the sacred 
language of the Zundar/esta, that they could trace not a single line, 
nor even a word, in these sacred works, that can possibly imply a 
Kubbeesa, or i^n intercalation, or the year to consist of more than 
^ 365 days. * Tlie* ingenious and^ learned Ihistoor Aspundiarjee hiin- 
' self, seems to have taken no small pains, in his forty years labours 
in making up thp book on kubbeesa, in searching for a quotation to 
insert in his bo(^ from these kacred works upon the point, and was 
at last satisfied in saying that the word Zemau’* in a certain part 
of our prayers, implies or means to be a Kubbeesa, akitid o£ shifting 
tiob conspicuous to deserve a comment j as even i^is quotation, if it 
may be ssM to he one, is not either from the kSut^davesta, hul a 
common prayer or ben^ction composed by priests of after times. 
Here even tbe wdfp^^* Zeman" is not of the Ztmd or Pahalvy 
but Arabic and P^an, and means no more than time" in the 
former, and ^\deatn' in the latter^ languqgei while, on (he contrary, 
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,the Zundavesta shows most dearly that our religious year consists 
of no more than 365 days, and describes at large its parts, divisions, 
and subdivisions i and these are already before the publi^ with the 
tc?ct, its interpretations in the Fahalve|^ and a Gu^garatee tra]jis- 
lation. 

' These, Gentlemen, are the principles we maintain, and we see, 
with no small regret, th^, instead of correcting one error, of the exist-- 
ence of which you have now no longer a doubt, you are falling^ato 
another, and worse one, quite, repugnan^ to our religious, and con-* 
trary to the doctrines laid down in your religious, and sacred books. 
.You will easily perceive, by taking the matter into a little further 
consideration, that, had the principle of theKubbeesa been a religious 
institution, why should our religious and sacred books have been so 
completely silent upon that point, even while they had been so clear 
in describing the year and its several parts and divisions ? and why 
should it have been neglected by our forefathers of Hindoostan, and 
even by ouf^brethren of Persia, during the whole course of twelve 
centuries ? This simple consideration brings home to our con- 
viction the entire inapplicability of the Kubbeesa to our religion. 
Be aware, rfin, dear brethren, that, although the error which now 
exists, has teen an occurrence of chance, unknown to, and beyond 
the contro^f our forefathers, yet, by embracing the Kubbeesa, you 
will erinUT choice. • 

* Having ^aid thus much in our own vindication, and of the prin- 
ciple we maintain, we now come to the point. It seems clearly, by 
the tenor of ;your letter above alluded^to, that you are reluctant and 
even shocked at our proposal of a reference. We most soleiiinly 
assure you^Gentleinen, and hope you will do us the justice^ be- 
lieve us, that nothing but the grossest and most ignominious a^us^ 
and calumny, which the editor of the Akhbaree Kubbeesa’*^ has 
hitherto unsparingly lavished, and is still lavishing, upon the Qud- 
nieeans, has compelled us to this decisive meaAire, to come to the 
truth at once* and so put a stop to those ^unprovoked calumnies 
and unfounded criminations. Neither had our principal advocate, as 
you call him, any other intention in vle\^, in comin|; forward from 
the earliest comiBencenient of the discussion, but fqr^^ift* good, — tp 
warn you, to guard you from falling into an error, which the autllbr* 
of the book im “ Kubbeesa” had prepared for you, and to point out 
and explain to you the danger to u^iich our holy religion was exposed 
by its adoption. (Je has done nothing but \^at ne in duty, as a 
pontiff*, do f and, thank God ! that; in spite of qjl the party 

clamott]|| of. interested caval, his pious efforts have not been wholly 
unsucG^ftfut You have felt the force of hie argumen|s, and have 
been roused to an Inquiry upon the subject $ and, though you do 
publicly pfofess to oupport the cause of the K^bb^sa, upon what 
ground we know not yk, professing it as you do, you have not yet 
adopted iu . ^ 


2 N 2 
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^ We say, then, that, as your answer to our proposal of a reference 
is not a plain one, but equivocal, we should 1^ more explicit, and 
leave to 55 pur own choice, that, if it be your sincere wish and plea- 
sure, and if you really eni|$rtain any serious doubts of our profession, 
and our objections a^nsi the Kubbeesa as a religious institution, 
and if you think it will be thobest and ohjy expedient means, as we 
believd it, to come to the truth, and a fair and satisfactory removal 
A^il doubts and dissensions, then, and in that case alone, we no- 
minate, on our behalf, our mutual friet^ds, Messrs. Vramjee Cawasjee, 
Hormuzjee Muncherjee, and Cursetjee Cawasjee ^ and desire you, 
likewise, to nominate, on your part, an equal number of your respect- 
able members, who may be desired to appoint the* time and place for 
their meeting, and inform our said friends of the same, that they 
may attend them \ and that they should, with mutual corchality and 
friendship, make all the preliminary arrangements preparatory to 
the intended submission ^ to nominate l|e Mbitratoi^ tm both sides •, 
to fix time and place for meeting | to prepare a petition ; to select 
the umpires ; and to do all that may be found expedient and neces- 
sary upon the subject j and to point out to each other the books 
and authorities upon which the point Is to be decided^^ifvhich mudt, 
of course, be no other than the Zundavesta, and calculation of the 
dates, in support of Dustoor Aspundearjee’s book on Bpb^sa on 
the one side, and on its refutationpn the other side. HbmVer ironi- 
cal your questions are on this point, we wish to be clear and precise. 
It is not a light matter to pky with, but a serious question affecting 
our religion ; and, with this vjew of the case, we confess that we 
are really serious in requesting of you this reference, and wc wish, 
and desire, and trust, it will be your wish and desire too, that it 

e l be conducted with the utmost cordiality, and up6u the most 
and equitable principles, 

^ Indeed, Gentlemen, we have no other aim in persisting in this re- 
ference, but only to bring the point in dispute to a fair and satisfac- 
tory conclusion. We,^therefore, most earnestly request that you 
will take this letter in no other light but as coming from your best 
friends and weB^wisbers. ^We hope we have been sufficiently cau- 
tious in not Allowing any^expressions to escape us iiiiJthis letter but the 
rihost respectful and conciliatory*; and, in the course of vindicating 
ourselves, and the principles we maintain, if there be any Uiing that 
can be construed to cohvey tha least cause of irritation, it may, we 
hope and beg/ be^attribut^ rather to the weakness of our pen, than 
to the most £stant idea of offending you. We make ^his observation 
in order *to^ remove all misconception of our intention, whmh, we 
as^e you again and again, is, towards you, as sincere, frte^y, and 
' affectionate/' as we bear to each other among ourselves. Let us, 
therefore, join with ipordiality and affection in removing that cancer 
of discord, whi(h has given rise to those correspemdences, as dis- 
^gusting to our own feelings as it may be disagreeable to yours. 
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* May God, the fountain of all wisdom and truth, guide us both 
in our pious undertakings I And may the result of the, intended 
reference tend to cement the ties of oi|jp friendship ^ipon a m^re 
solid foundation, and be the means of extirpating those clouds of 
prejudice and superstition which ar^ the bane of society and all 
sociiil improvement ! Should you, however, be entirely dismclined 
and averse to the measure proposed, we shall, in that case,particu^y * 
regret the disappointment, i]\ being deprived of the only pfacticaole 
and the most efficient ftieans of couvincitfg you. Gentlemen, and our 
Shersayan brethren in general, of the justice of our cause •, and we 
'do beg to repeatf, over and over again, that, although we have 
nothing to do with the Kubbeesa and its principles, we feel it a 
duty incumbent upon us, as fellow-religionists, with our Shersayan 
brethren^ to say that Kubbeesa is a thing altogether unknown to 
our religion»« and fel^giou^ calculations of time, and that it is 
repugnant alltogether, and contrary to the principles laid down in 
the Zundavesta ; and we most earnestly remonstrate against its adop* 
tion among you, and desire, entreat, and expressly recommend, 
that you woj(^U examine the matter more closely, and with a more 
than ordinai|yattention, and consider and reconsider the important 
subject be^e you, and the various enumerable difficulties and 
danger^ ^In which its adoption is pregnant and may God and 
his blessed Zurdusht conduct you* to the right path in your sacred 
career ! These iace, gentlemen, our most sincere wishes and 
prayers, with which we now take leave of you and the public. We 
are. Dear Brethren and Friends, your*most humble servants. 


* MoolaFin}}! Bin Moola Cawas. 
Cursetjef Ardaseerjee. 
Jehangeer Ardaseerjee. 

Framjee Cawaajee. 

Canetjee Cawaajee Baniuee. 
Byramjee Cawa^ Banajee. 
Herinosjee Dorabjee. 
Hormaid^ Dodabboy. 

Sorabjee Vachagtady. 
Furdoonjee Limjee. 

Mimcbeijee Bdnljee. 


* Dossabhoy Aspeendeearjee llutoii< 
jeeshaw. 

Sapooij^ Nesaervanjee. 

Peatonjee Ruatonjee. 

Hormusjee Milbcbeijee Kama. 
Byramjee Ruatomjee. 

Framjer Jeerajee. 

Hormbjee Ednljee Ranajee. 

Namdar iJaved. , ' • 

^Chodabuz Meberban. 

Mrojte CaY^aajee. 

Peatonjee Bhic«|jee/ 


« Bombay^^Wtk Jugust, 1897*' 



LuTTistt or GiirBRAZi News from Bengal. 

To the Editor of the Oriental Herald. 

n Calcutta^ Dec. 28, 1827. 

*^iB,«*^Nothing of speciel public interest occurred here till lust 
month, when, by dint of a repeated dlscussioCi, (ad far as our JPress 
Laws would allow,) we succeeded in producing a very general con- 
viction, that it was high time to make the first move towards 
a more liberal system of intercourse between, this country and Eng- 
land. It was evident to all capitalists here, and even to m^n who 
have no other interest in the subject of commerce and exchanges 
than the desire to have a tolerable rate ^ temit^gee for their 
iMLvings, and thb edu(;ption and support of families at home, that 
sometliwg must be done to improve the commercial relations be* 
tween England and India ; and to find employment for disposable 
capitals as they accumulate in this couptry. At pres^^. there is mo 
profitable operation or export from India, but the oA’e article of 
indigo ; and even that is limited in its nature. We Uve already, 
perhaps, touched the maximum, yet it only employs Ifi^^^vances 
hereabout two millions sterling, 'or less, an amount quite insufii- 
dent ) and, although that produce may be worth three^or even four 
millions, in England, it is no sufficient return for the exports made* 
to us from thence j for less so %r those which could be made, but for 
the disadvantageous remittances of proceeds in high-priced and 
doubtful articles, in specie sometimes, or in dear bill|, — dear, be- 
cause scarce — scarce, because the quantity in our money-market 
must necessarily be limited by the amount of kiter#st-bills on the 
public debt payable in Engla^, and by the amount of Indian con- 
signments to England, against which the merchants here are 
enabled to draw their bills. 

The conviction of thiSc truth being established. It follows that 
they must, somehow or other, greatly increase the "quantity of their 
.{profitable exports^ and profitable they could oifiy become by the 
Conjoint operation of ftco ^means : — 1st, England hdmittiog Indian 
produce on equal terme with the lijke produce of other dependencies ^ 
2d, Indian grpwai*s improoing^the quality, as well as increasing the 
quantity, of that produce 3 and these two objects l^g gained, of 
equal duties and improved quality. But the 'la^ter,^t was phiiti, 
could only be obtained by European agency, which atone has 
created the« great staple of indigo. European capital, dkill, and in- 
dustry, must hav^, free scope." The cotton, sugar-cane, sugar 
manufacture, smd suk, of India, are all of inferior quality, and must 
remain so, as wdl as its coffee^ ginger, mulberry-trees, silk- worms, 
&c., till Europeans may fairly buy or rent lands, erect machinery, 
and addict th^selves to agr^ture. This they cannot do till the 
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code of tyrannical and absurd old-school restrictions is done away, 
-^till Europeans may resort, with their talents and their capitals, 
to India, — ^till they are emboldened to invest thdr 'property in 
machinery and stock, without the constant risk of being bani^ed, 
at the arbitrary flat of the Company’s servants, from the provinces, 
or transplanted from the metropolitan cities to Eng^nd : in 
short, till the regime of known and equal laws, no mattes how^ 
strict, if just, takes ibli ph^ of the regime ictf absolute powei^^at. 
is tb say, till ColoniJktlon is freely aliofred. * 

To you it*would be a waste of paper to point out the disingenu- 
ousness or ignorance of those who suppose colonisation to mean a 
sudden emigration of paupers or labourers tr> Indian far less, a for- 
cible dispossession of property held now by Natives. The climate 
and distance are natural and adequate obstacles to the former, 
so lorig as Zionists have^p come hither, and live, when here, at their 
own expense. As to the latter, there must be two parties to every 
bargain, and none but the grossest of John Bulls will surely sup- 
pose that there are neither laws, nor courts, nor justices of peace, 
'^or police our provinces 5 or that Indians are slow or reluctant 
to resort ?(d tribunals. We only want the removal of restrictions 
on rcsdrJ;to, and residence in, British India,— no favours — ^no en- 
cour/iglftnents — no bounties — po privileges — only Met us alone 
and it is scarcely within the ima^nation of man to predict the gra- 
dual, yet dfertalh and rapid improvement, that will follow, of which 
not the least important feature wiU^ be, the security and confidence 
arising from the residence of industrious Englishmen, and their 
pure md mixed descendants, to balance the increasing numbers, in- 
telligence, and wealth, of the Native monied and landed interest,* 
and the creation of a market of indefinite extensibility (to Coin a 
suitable wok!) for Et^lish manu&ctures which, under the augment- 
ing competition of rivals in Europe, require ^ore and more every 
day the relief of such a vent. 

By such reasonings, notwithstanding the bitter opposition of the 
partisans of the Company’s interest, and the privileged aristocracy— 
their servantsir-this community has been brought, step by step, to 
see the necessity of a great and^peedy change*ih the presenU sys- 
tem, of their business-relations with * old country* The peremp- 
tions of the good citizens of Calcutta havb, at the same time, been 
not a little auickened by the obstinate and^ vinSictive perseverance, 
of the Cqilipany, hhd its servants, in ^sorting and foming oh 
them their pretensions to burden the languishing colnmerce with 
taxes to any extent. In these, und many ether recent dispositions 
evinced to vex and oppress their rivals, the Company kas appa- 
rently been sup{K>rted by the Board of Gigptrbl, which must bc 


* See Sir E, H. East’s correspondenee mth Lord Liverpool, latdy 
disclosed. ^ 
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identified with the Ministry. The King’s Jn(%es, too, have of late 
years forgotten their dignified station, placed^. «$ they were in India*. 
expressly td. protect the weak against the power of the Company; 
and Vhey have^hown something so like a fixed bias to uphold the 
powers that be, on all occasions, and such disregard, not to say con- 
tempt, foi^the few privileges Europeans enjoy in India, that they 
%^e fagt losing public confidence. They will continue to lose it, 
th^ will continue to lean towards those who send them out 
to India, who can punish them by remo^l at pleasure^ and reward 
them by means of the pernicious custom of promoting them to 
higher office, or to better paid and pensioned Presidencies in the 
nicely^graduated scale of judicial places, from j^he Rd^order^hip of 
Prince of WaleS*s Island up to the Chief- Justiceship of Bengal. 

These feelings and considerations have led many to arrive at the 
conviction that the Company is placed in U'-sfetural ijflii scdPcely 
avoidable state of rivalry and hostility t^ards the mercantile and 
commercial inMests, and the independent inhabitants. By some 
strange fatuity or blindness, too, the Company appears inclined to 
greater vexations and stretches of authority, as the cbajjjpr verges 
towards its termination, instead of endeavouring to xnaK"' friends, 
or at least neutraUyns that crltssal period approaches, -^J^istead of 
showing a willingoess to relax restrictions, and bonds, and'eLiefCons, 
as times change, and the ^ march of ^neral iaxprovemeut’ advances. 
Under these circumstances, and the hopelessness of impartiality on 
the part of the Board of Control, people in India arc driven to 
look for support to Parliament, and to the middle classes of Eng- 
land, to monied, mercantile, manufacturing towns and bodies, and 
to the moderate and thinking of all classes who have infiiieoce more 
or lession the proceedings of Parliament of late yenrs, or rather, within 
the last three or four years, I should say. ']fo Parliaxdent, accord- 
ingly, the Indians have directly addressed %^ir petitions pn the 
Stamp Act affair last July, notwithstanding all the sullenness and 
violence of the Government j and, having oucc learned the way to 
Westminster, it will not be their fault if .they do not adhere to that 
channel of redress. In November, agam, they met publicly — Go- 
vernment not ^cbltfking it prudent this time to prevent or intimidate 
and embodied, in petitions, the substance of the reasonings 
set "forth above, submitting them respectfully, as suggestions oiify, 
for the jponsideratior^ of the Legisdatore. 

' t But the wily and vindictive Company are endeavouriM to lay the 
axe to the root of their growing independence, (possih^. 
queUceof these first symptoms of repusaqcy on the taxi^qnque^lon,) 
aS» you will see» by the enclosed scrap ofi proclainatibn,Just issued. 
I earnestly recommend this precious d^ument to your particulai: 
attention, in which tpe new Whig Min^try are directly implicated^ 
thr^gh the Bodkd^ot Control, ^ you will see by the date^ 
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July^^) in this odious and detestable attempt to intimidate every 
independent man in India. It has been a severe shock to the great 
majority of people herc^ who, in their joy at getting rid ht the ultras, 
had been enthusiastic in favour of Mr. Canning atid Lord l!ans- 
down, and were quite sanguine in their hopes of a new and 'more 
liberal order of things in India as well as at borne. Thq^ibllowing 
is the document to which I refer : — ^ 

lipRT William. 

General Department^ the 29w November, 1827. 

The Right Honourable the Governor-General in Council is pleased to 
direct, that the allowing extract, (Paras, 18 to 20,) from a Public Gene- 
ral Letter from the Honourable the Court of Directors, dated the IIM 
July, 1827, be published for general information. Certificates of the 
nature alluded to by the Honourable Court, in the Extract in question, 
will be granted to individuals proceeding to Europe, on their applying for 
the same to* the Secretary to Government in the General Department. 

* 18. Applications are from time to time made to us by parties who 
have returned from India for leave to proceed again to that country, for 
the purpose either of following the pursuits in which they originally em- 
barked, settling the aflairs which have grown out of their former 
cngageme’its. 

* k9. It frequently occurs, that parties in question are unable to pro- 
duce *aAy document, showing th 8 | their conduct has been satisfactory to 
the authorities under whom they have resided. 

* 20 . We, therefore, desire that you will take measures for an- 
nouncing to all parties, who are residing under your Presidency, either 
with our permission, or witli that of your Government, and who may re- 
turn to Europe, that, in the event of their making applications for per- 
missijn to proceed again to India, we shall require them to produce proof 
of their having conducted themselves to the satisfaction of youjr Go-' 
oernment* 

By Order of the Right Honourable the Governor-General in Council. 

£. Molony, sict. Sec, to the Govt, 

It was bad enough to be in the power of the Court of Directors, 
in the matter of licenses, and in the power of the Supreme Council 
which is strictly secret in aD its procecfdings, in the matter of with- 
drawing licenses, and banishment from Ii^ia. ,But the odiousqess 
of this mtter prerogative, and tUb fear of the public of Engfapd; 
confined its exercise to very rare ca^s, and it wprked chiefly by 
intimidation. But this new j^war pushi^ the Local Government 
into forcible contact, whether it will or no,,witS etery man who 
obliged to gb' hence for family affairs, health, businesg, or even to 
retire} for who can be cerlotii of Nsvsa requiring to return to 
India ? All tvill, therefore, ask fbr their * tickets of cl^racter 5 * witlv* 
out which they are barred from ever applying at home, to come 
back' hither. The Government mu 8 t» by a vote in council, give or 

tefttse the teatimomal,*— «nd a pretty disagimtde and angry oor« 

.» . . a 

* At that time, 1 think, Macdonald was a Member^ 
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^despondence they tvill get into with any oiftfe whom they refuse, 
and who wjill insist on knowing why his chatncter and prospects are 
to he secretfy^lasted. A ihan going home, at any rate, will keep 
no measures Wth the Com^ny's councillor and secretaries, whose 
only >caZ power over him depends on his wishing to remain in 
India. TShen on what principle ate the councillors to decide, by a 
^feaotoKty, for or against a man’s claim to haVh a testimoniid of 
* ' sati^[icti(fn’ with his conduct ? Is it to he his public or private 
conduct > Are the minutes of each meinber to State any grounds, or 
only the private arbitrary opinion of the councillor givihg his vote } 
M the former^ are the grounds to he such onl/ as are on the 
records ? Or il^a door to be opened to the opinions each member 
on past as well as present acts and thoughts, < — to vague recol* 
lections, rumours, scandals, utivouched and unauthenticated 1 One 
otdy ground, we may be sure, all Gaveriima^t men here '^l be 
agreed on — ^that of bei^g dissatisfied \(rith any one Who stirs to 
pHitloti Parliatfteht against the acts of the Executive here, and the 
Company at home. Will Parliament allow this restraint on access 
to it ? Will it forget too, that the Company is the mei^ntile rival 
of every free trader in India, and cannot be ' satisfied’ wh private 
merchants who may have occasiim to^struggle with then^ «!id 4 )er- 
haps defeat them in proceedings at law, which may be colo«rred as 
^ litigious Y We have seen such men as Sir George Barlow, before 
now, indirectly punish men for such things, — and we may see others 
do the same if Company’s servants get hold of the reins here, as 
they have done, inter^regnum, as well as on the Coast, and at 
Bomba]^.^ Lushington, you are aWarc, is an old Madras Civilian. 

JPerhapi Mr. Wynn was taken by surprise, as this drder pro- 
fessed to be only the revival of an old one, because obsolete •, but 
the cause of its becoming obsolete was the odioiisnesili^ and almost 
imposdhUity, of carr](^ng it into effect. The Government, 1 suspect, 
will not thank their friends at home for imposing such a duty on 
them. Surely, if Mr. W'ynn has been surprise^ he will at least 
Wibce, when be sees how artfully he J^as been made to enact the 
curtailment 6^ his own powers, ahd tbe abandonmept of a specific 
committed to him by thecohartcr of 1B13, as guardian of 
Englishmen’s interests against Company ! I aliade to his 
slattitary power of licensing (on appeal,) without any restriction or 
^ qualiiii&ation wl^te^er, j^rsons reused by the Company* 1 ques- 
' lion his right even to section a proclaimed and puWmed restric- 
tiofa on hfe jjowers, which publicly pledges him to J^ect certain 
c/urm of application. 

We are in. the thick of a furious controversy, w^h an angry, 
indoWv and incoo^tent Chief-Justi|ie, about diminishing the 
.extravagant chains m law, and In particular the inordinate ^amount 
jpf fees received by die swarm of officers,^ who &tten on suitors, 
and who are appointed by • the^^Coprt. ^he Qmvd Jury tespect- 
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fully temonstrated in fiivour of cheap justici^ and have been bullied 
by the Judge in consequence* I have no doubt ^but that the 
Calcutta inhabitants will go to Pairliaineht with thd^e complaints, 
if, under the new regulation, any one shall be bolt^enough to take«> 
the lead, and set a going a petition against authority. 9 tc Mill^ 
vol. iv, p. ^ 99 , and you will hua how Judges here hai^ an interest 
in the tees and patronage of places ! to this is to be attrihuted/he 
jobbings among them in their line $ . and they continue in ftl^sarae 
way till they haveHjeconlfr quite disgusting. But they are sheltered, 
disgracefully sheltered, from the healthful Influence of publicity and 
exposure, by* a special clause of the Indian press regulatipns. 
With theii^ scandalous acquiescence in this degrading protection, 
they cannot .be too often, or too publicly, tauni^* They have 
no claim to respect or confidence, while they submit tn(.^ the 
inshlting protection of Government, who forbids any of their acts 
to be commented on. 

Ak Old Civilian, 


IfStTSa OF NeWS FROM MaDRAS* 

To the Editor*Qf the Oriental Herald. 

Sib, Madras, November Ist, 1S27. 

I FINISHED my lust letter to you on the lytk ult., and despatched 
it by the ship James Sibbald 3 however, as she did not leave these 
roads for two days after, I am uncertain whether you mfly not have 
receivwt later letters by her than mine; but t will take up my nar- 
rative frapa that date. 

On the 17th of^ October, three ships from England appeared in 
the offing I two of them, the Diadem und^Chiide Harold, came to 
anchor that evening 5 the other ship, having got far tp the south- 
ward, did n^t anchor in the roads till the followitig morning, She 
proved to l|e his Majesty^st ship Hei'.ald, having our new Governor 
and suite ^ boardt All was immediately^bustlb and coiifusion 
among the troops, and depar|ffients, kc. The town Majof, liteiH 
tenan^t-Gploiiel Taylor, and several htberji, proceeded on board, and, 
ajt ten o'clock, the whole party left; sbm, under a salute, and 
landed Sea Gate of Fort St. George, whert the Governor yvus 
reeeivec^^ ^ the public functipnaries; and a salute fired from the 
battery. Iw party"* then proceeded to CouncU Chamber, where, 

the commission or Government, appoihtmg the Right Hon6ur»ble 
Stephen Aumbold Lushijbgton Governor J^ort St. George and its 
jbhpendenci^, having 1 S^ read, Mr. Lu^pngtoii took eusto- 
ibary oaths, under a Salutb pf nineteen &e; 5 ater which, the 
Oovernor walked across the foA sq^c, inroufi^ a street formed by 
his Majesty’s eighty-ninth regiment and the Native troops on duty 
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there, to the gate leading to Goremment-house, accompanied by 
his Excellency the Commander-in-Chief, and a long procession 
of other pla 6 emen. At the gate, carriages were in waiting to 
# receive the pai%. I must not forget to mention our excellent 
Superintendant of Police, who, with his band of belted peons, was 
attendance on the occasion, anJ helped to regulate all. Tt hap* 
n^pst fortunately that the Governor did land forenoon ; for, 

tj^lMfewing^ day, the monsoon set in fiercely, and it continued to 
rain heavily for several days aiter. This^Aie Natives here interpret 
as highly mvourable to Mr. Lushington’s future Government, and 
aunr, from this propitious omen, that it will be. a happy and 
prS^ierous one. Time will show. 

The day following the Governor’s arrival, a General Order was 
issuCill from Government, notifying that Major Douglas, o£Jht 
Royal Artillery, was appointed Military Secretary, and fo a#'its 
Private Secretary to the .Right Honourable the Governor, until 
further orders 3 Captain Hay, of his Majesty’s seventy-third regi- 
ment, and Lieutenant Lushington, of the sixth regiment of Madras 
Light Cavalry, to be Aides-de-camp 5 Captain Watson, of tte fourth 
regiment of Madras Native Infantry, (who had long be^ on Sir 
Thomas Munro’s Staff, and is Military Pay-master at the Presi- 
dency,) and Cornet C. fi. Lindsay, of the third regiment of MAdras 
Light Cavalry, to be extra Aides-de-c*amp : Lieutenant-Colonel J. 
Carfirae, of the thirty-sixth regiment of Madras Native Infontry, to 
be honorary Aide-de-camp to the Right Honourable the Governor. 
This last gentleman had long been Secretary to Sir Thomas Munro, 
and had i^dered himself otherwise useful in the late Governor's 
famiW. Major Douglas and Captain Hay accompanied the Gover- 
nor from England. The clerk of the hampers, poor man ! is fairly 
ousted from Government-house, and great is his de^nidltocy ; but 
he ought to be contented. He has several good situations^ but, like 
others, be is always lool&Dg for something better. I remarked him 
in church last Sunday 3 he dfd not take bis usual nap so soundly aa 
he was accustomed, but started up frequently. Verbal dreams of 
future days came across his midd 3 and, if I am not mu(^ mistaken, 
his grey locks are become much thinner and whiter of late; he must 
yield to^his lady's wishes, and adorn ffis scalp with a handsome soig^ 

The Governor issued a notice that he ^ould hold his first levee on 
the 23rd; but a digkt indlspositibn, and the incloiieiicy of the 
wiarther, induced hj^ to delay it till fiie 29th, when it todkplace at 
Government^hottse, and urns very numerously aifondA. Mr. 
Lushii^ton, whom 1 then aiw for first time since his arrival^ is 
mu 6 h dter^ frtm his former appearance. I knew him many 
years ago, as Collector at ItnevellV, whence bad all the look of 
an old Incfian 3 he is noMr mote nke a p&n Eng^sh gendemnn, 
and has an active, uStdligent appeamoce* A lady, who saw him in 
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church the Sunday after his arrival^ remarked, he had much the 
appearance of a» operative ; but in this 1 cannot agree with her. 

In the course of the last mouthy two fine young ofiicers in 
the Honourable Company’s Army^ have fallen by hands of tbe^f 
brother officers. One^ a Lieutenant J. Frazer^ of me eleventh regi^ 
ment of Native Infantry^ was killed in a duel, at Bellary, by an 
cer of his. Majesty's forty^ighth regiment ; the other, a Lieutenpw 
8. Marshall, of tl^ first Madras European regiment, ^asfiUteTirby 
an Ensign Hull striking^tm .a violent blow on the temple, with*a 
billiard qiysue, in the billiard^roora at Matulipatam. Courts of In- 
quiry have been ordered, by his Excellency the Commander^in- 
chi^, to investigate both matters 3 but the results are yet unknown* 

The ship Herald only remained a few days hera^ when she sailed 
for Caleutta; it is said Lord Amherst and family are to retisp in 
faei^ England, and that they will embark very shortly. The s^ip, 
it is expected, will hot be detained beyon^ ten or twelve days in the 
Jkngal river. 

An extraordinary circumstance occurred to the ship Venilia, 
Captain Walmsley, last month : she sailed from Madras on the 12th 
ult,, with Colonel Fagan, (who had been appointed to command 
the northern division of the army, in room of Genera! Nicolls, 
removed to Calcutta,)- and setreral other passengers, for Masulipa- 
tam and the northern ports. . *lt is said she encountered a series of 
very teiiipestuous weather after leaving the Roads, and was several 
days witliout an observation. A{ last, she found herself far to the 
southward of Madras, for which port she bore up, and relanded her 
passengers on the 28th. They have since addressed a letter to the 
captatn^ stating that they were fully satisfied with his conduct. I 
understand,*; they were most thankful to get on shore, haviiig l^n 
sadly bbwff abofit. 

Accounts have been received, within the last two days, from the 
army assembled npr Kolapore, stating, that the Rajah had surren- 
dered all hi,%brtfesse8 and territories to*tbe Honourable Company. 
No partieuws are yet published, fusther than that it is stipulated ' 
thi^ a, British force shall occupy the capital, and British autho- 
rities shall govern the countrji. The cholera had been 
vioien% in the camp 3 fortunately ks victims were mostly camp- 
fidlowers: • , 

,4Tie loi^-expected ship, Warren Hastings^ rdhehed this on ^ 
night of dOm ult.^ 3 she left England the middlif of Hay, and had 
tottched at J’^anW In consequence long passage, provi- 

sioba and water had become scarc^^ and, as she baa |i . number of re- 
cruits on boUrd for bis Stij^es^’s regiments on this establishment, 
their privations were cc||siderable3 .and tbj^ had, for spme days 
previous to her reach^ ttiis pprt, been veiy troublesome. It is 
said, that some impfeasant odhurihitees Ibdk * duiing the 
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voyage^ amongst the passengers^ and that a General Court-martial 
v^ill immediately investigate and decide upon the conduct of one or 
two officers pnplicated. 

y A |jieutenaiife P. Hellish, of the 48th Kegio^ent N. I., has been 
'dismissed froiuroe service, by sentence of a General Court-martial, 
.^jiinng last month, for continued ond habitual drunkenness— a vice 
which bev^eems to have indulged to a most degrading extent* 

^ Yhen j ain^ set in on the 19th, and continued very heavy for 
ieveral days, completely refrei^ing the foi^ of thp earth, — a pheno- 
menon of nature which struck me very forcibly on my ©rst arrival 
in India-^ 1 observed it this season mo^» re^arkaUy„than ever. , It 
is^dl known to, all who have ever been in this countryi that, in Jess 
than tweftty-foilj; hours after the commencement of the periodical 
rai|^ the appearance of verdiuremay be distinctly perceived^which- 
ev^ wuy the eye is directed around ; and that considerable |f^nds 
axe%>rm.ed in every hollow place, often presenting a continued sheet 
of water, where there hcRl been no appearance of moisture fcff 
months before. But the most singular circumstance that occurs is, 
that no sooner are these ponds formed, than they are found to 
be swarming with fishes, of such a size, as to be caught with nets, 
and used as food by man. I witnessed this during the late rains, 
on a 8jK)t of ground near my dwelling : it had previously been as 
hard and dry as the most public read here 5 but, in fort;^-efght 
hours after the rains set in, I saw above twenty persons fishing on 
it, and they all seemed successful. * 

I remaix. Sir, your obedient servant, 

C.D* 


« Madras, December 4^1827- 

LiTTtR of novelty has occurred here during fh^ roopth of No- 
vember. It is always the dullest period of the year, being the very 
height of the monsocM 5 and a sad wet and squally month It has 
been, more than the usualjquantity of rain having fallen ; and for 
some days the weather was extremely boisterous. Abehit the middle 
of the monffi, it was particukidy so ; and several veS8<^ that re- 
mained in the loads put to sea, as a storm seemed apji^oc^hing, the 
swell being extremely great, and Ihe surf breaking al an unusual 
height with dreadfiil violence. • However, no damage hefel any of 
the shipping 5 but, on the*nigbt qf the 26th, a very heavy kB of 
lem completely iarun&ated^jB^ck Town, and a gireat part of its luci- 
nily. Much dqisage was. done to buildings ; and i%Popham’a 
Broadway one^bous^ fell mahout midnight, burying its. unfortunate 
ingmtes amqngst ^^b^ ruinic A Mrs^ Gqdlerry (a country-porn wot 
man) and ber tWp Native servants were killed by tiu# accident. 
Tbeir bodies were dug :OUt the following jamming in a sadly muti- 
Ipled state. Accounts from the adjacent country represent the faU 
ti^raiu as haying bc^s^very grcuh ^oveial W burst tM 
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bounds, carrying* all before them. The Editor of * The Madras 
Courier/ in his paper of this^day, mentions the tank at Coonkaramy 
having overflowed, and in its devastation carried off villages^ 
However, he tells us nothing of the poor inhabitents ; and, 1 
apprehend, he will, by and- by, correct this piece Jr news, by in- 
forming us it was ten villagers tha| perished — not ten villag^. 

The forty-second Madras Government Lottery was driCwn during^-' 
last month. The prize of one lac of rupees fell to a hrv^e aSiigftlf 
lant soldier, CoIone| Lesl*^ Walker, p.B., of his Majesty's 54th* 
regiment of^foot. 

In tdy^last letter, I mentionid that there had been some disturbance 
among the passengers on board the Hon. Company's ship Warren 
Hastings, during her late tedious voyage from Engl An officer, 
who came out in her, has been tried by a General Court-martial,0Of 
whicHvl enclose you the particulars. I also send a rather singular 
General Older, issued by the Commnnder-in-Chief here, relative to 
the instrument used in flogging in the army, and affixing a standard 
for its regulation.'^ 

The Right Honourable the Governor paid his first visit to the 
Nabob on the 3d, at Cheapauk PaUice, which was returned by 
his Highness on the 5th, when he was received at the Government- 
house .with the accustomed honours. The usual salutes from the 
Palace and Fort announced the arrival and departure of these august 
personagesk The Right Honourable the Governor also honoured 
the monthly Assembly with his presence on the 5th. The btill and 
supper went off with considerable ec/at, although the company was 
more select than numerous, and the ridiculous late hour of ^sembly, 
which is now introduced here, prevented the dancing from commenc- 
ing till nearly midnight. • 

Captdn stay, of his Majesty's 73d regiment of foot, who came 
out with our Governor as his Aide-de-Camp,died on the 18th, ex- 
actly a month from his landing, after a short but severe illness. 

^The Rigbt:ddonourable the Governor gave bis first public enter- 
tainment — a ball and supper-*-at theBi^queting-room, Government- 
house, on tji««evening of the 30th, (St. Andrev^’s.) -The comj^ny 
waa very numerous, and all seamed pleased with the affalxility, 
kindness, and condescension of their hbst. 

The free trader, Hope, Captafn Mill, (formerly Captain Flint,) ar- 
rived here cm the 30th, from England ; diaving Jeft Portsmouth'' 
the 7th of Al^st i she has made a passage, coiildering the sea- 
son. She returns direct from this port, dj|ji will probably be filled 
with passengers, as there are many waiting here,* and she is % 
favourite ship. 

" " ^ ' 7 — ■...I...... 

^ this will be found uhder the Mifeuy head. 
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As it will be interesting to many of your readers, I give, you an- 
nexed the list of his Majesty's regiments on this Establishment, with 
their several stations at this time : 


Majest]^ Idth Regiment of Light Dragoons. . Arcot. 

2d iSattalion of the Ist, or Royal Regiment Bangalore. 

30th Regiment of Foot. Trichinoply. 

diet Re^ment of ditto Dooab. 

^45tlCRegiment of ditto Molenrein. 

46th Regftnent of ditto ^ Hyderabad. 

48th Regiment of ditto . . . . f ;. . Bellary. 

54 th Regiment of ditto Canaifore. . ' 

,^89th Regiment of ditto . . . . # Fort St. Gebrge. 


The Hoyal S^giment, the 41st, 45th, 54th, and 80th regiments^ 
v^ch were all employed in-Asia during the late disastrous war, and 
swered severely, have been filled up by recruits from Europe^ As a 
pVbof of the number of casualties in these regiments, a reference to 
the Army-list will show that the senior captains of some of them 
only obtained that rank in these corps in 1822 5 so that in five yearn 
they have seen other ten captains carried off from above them. 


A captain of a free-trader that arrived here, a few months ago, had 
purchased a young lion at the Cape of Good Hope, which he brought 
in herewith him. He sold him to a neighbour of mine, a gentleman 
who is extremely fond of collecting HI sorts of curiosities, and has 
a twopenny nail said to have been ^wp out of the Ark ; and, though 
it is iron, toss it into a tub of water, and it will swim like a feather. 
However^ my neighbour very soon became tired of his purchase: 
notbigg could be more dreiulful than the roaring of the lion during, 
the ni^L, This, disturbing all around, very soon induced tthe con- 
nofssw^r to dispose of him. The noble animal, qn exchanging own- 
ers, became the property of an itinerant Scotch pedlar,%otorjous for 
bis rambling over the interior of this Presidency, and who knew 
well to what market to carry his purchase. He got a loim pedime 
madcouti written on parchment, tracing the lineage of this king of 
through a regular descent from the lions that yftire in the 
with the l^opbet Daniel, and descending from them as connected with 
some of the ihce iu every royal menagerie in Europc^l particularly 
dbtiif|; its being connected as ^randlon with the celebrated lion called 
Pompey, that died in the/Power of London in 1760 , and which was 
said to have had the sagacity of knowing when it was introduced into 
presence of, 1 o)^lty,«b^ng always accustomed, when visited :by^ 
any of the roypt Ihmily, to/stretch its body on the groundii^Our pedlar 
having procured! two I'^ves as keepers of this descendant of so. 
illustrious a lipe of ancestors, and the animal being very docile, they 
taught him to. throw himself prostrate on the earth when touched, 
on a particular ^rt of the body. Thus ^uc^tcd, the lion was con- 
Ijpcted by its owners and keepers to the kingdom of Mysore, and 
care taken to commu^cate to his* Highness the Bajah due notice 
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of its approach to the capital 5 for the pedlar had before sold the 
Rajah a good many bargains^ and, having a few friends at court, 
managed their matters well. His Highness, of course, became im- 
patient to see, and, if possible, become purchaser of t^ils extraordi- 
nary stranger that had arrived in his kin^om. Previwisly, howfever, 
to his being gratified with an interview, it was necessary tifht he 
should hear the pedigree of the no%le bciist, and to this J^e listened^ 
with great attention, remarking, of course, that, should the ^nin^ 
be such as represented, and possess the abilities of its forefathers, • 
he would, on coming into His presence, instantly recognise royalty, 
and assuredly he did ; for, no sooner were these august personages 
introduced to each other, tha^ the keepers tickled the lion on the 
right spot, arid down he went. Nothing could exce^ the astonish- 
ment and pleasure expressed by the silly monarch'/ who instantly 
begged the pedlar to name any sum''he liked as the price of the 
lion ; and report says, he did get a very handsome remuneration. 

More good continues to be effected by our zealous Superintendant 
of Police, who is most indefatigable in his efforts for the public 
weal. The monkey tribe have long been a sad annoyance to his 
Majesty's lieges in and about Madras : in fact, so very numerous 
were they become in Black Town, that their depredations were 
often equal to that of an organised gang of thieves. Some of them 
were*to.be met with in every quarter, an# they seemed continually 
on the alert to lay hold of wkatever might come in their way. 
They frequently enter dwelling-houses by any window or other aper- 
ture that may be open, and in a short time destroy and demolish 
every thing that conies in their way : China, glassware, and looking- 
glasses they smash with seemingly grea^4»atisfaction, and ofiten have 
been knawn to get hold of a valuable watch and knock it to pieces 
on a stone, to ascertain from whence the sound within it proceeiled. 
They frequently rob fruit-stalls, and sweetmeat-sellers are often sad 
sufferers from them : in fact, nothing seemed to come wrong to 
them,— and it was often astonishing to see them when they gop at 
a quantity of any thing they liked : some would enter the room or 
endosure wh^e the booty was, others^ were stationed like sentinels 
outside, to give warning of an approaching danger, and ^ere 
would be others to whom those^ inside threw* out whatever the j 
wished to carry away, and thus forme^ a line to convey their pillage 
to some place of safety. 80 vgry dexterous and quick-sighted are 
they, that they seldom allow mf thibg to iatf fjgDm them in thu^ 
transporting it 5 and seldom or never is any thine recoverable, 
they once get it into their mischievous fangs, ii^nst this pre- 
datory class of quadrupeds are all the of our excellent 

police now at work ^ but the lives of the offenders ase sj^red, an€ 
rewards of half a rupee for a larger, and a quarter of a rupee for a small * 
monkey, giyen to th^e who catch them.*'They are collected at the 
Police Office, and blind-fold^ for someyiay^ when they art 
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transported to a jungle seventy miles distant •, and^ as they are 
conveyed in a state of blindness, there is little chance of their 
return. Natives here deem it unlucky to kill them, and jt is on 
this Recount ^ey are not at once extirpated. 

Tha^e is a species of monkeys here known by the name of the 
Preacher. 1 know not to wh^. ereed they adhere 5 but their voice 
*«isjremarkdble and so very lotrd as to be heard at a great distance : 
nSiariSists fnenUon them as having some peculiar conformation of 
' the windpipe that augment^ the voices Many of this class have, 
since the prohibition against the race was published, been observed 
to assemble together 5 and one of them* taking his ^station on some 
eminence, liarangues the ^st in a dismal howl^ Jdis audience 
seem {^rfectly sensible of his address, and remain profoundly 
silent for some time, when^the whole body break out together, and 
jofn in chorus for some seconds, after which they very <juietly 
break up. It is hard to say to what class of intruders the exertions 
of our police may next be directed } musguitoes might afford the 
active man a fine field. 

Your remarks, in a late number, on the very little ability dis- 
played in editing the different newspapers here, are allowed to be very 
just } for it is scarcely possible there can be any thing worse than 
the selections that are made by our editors for filling up the columns 
of their respective journals 5 and, as many of the readers’ peruse 
English papers, they are often disgusted at meeting, perhaps months 
after, abridged scraps of matter which they have long before become 
acquainted with from English* papers. Long dry Parliamentary 
deba^,^ or silly stories, often occupy whede sheets, which, by a 
judicious selection from English periodical publications, might he 
reVidqred at once amusing and instructive to every class of readers. 
And as for Indian news, it is in vain to look for any thing of this 
descriptioa in Madras newspapers : 1 generally send i^se I take 
in to my friends in England, although, God knows, there is often 
not one item of Indian, intelligence to be gained from them for 
mqpths together. Surely our editors might manage to devote,^ Were 
it t)ut half a sheet weekly, tb local or rather Indian affaurs ^ and, if 
in, that sheet were inserted, the births, marriages, and deaths, 
*it dkmld readily sent home^ whereas, by the present mode, 
what little local news^ caxf be gleaned, is scattered throughout 
a sheet which con^itutes the pape/, and three or four half sheets 
^^f Supplements, with, frequently, a slip of China paper atta^ed, 
, about the si^ i>f a Dubash’s memorandum book | an4.^his last con- 
taining^ in addition to price of rice, paddy, and grain, the only 
cindiannewsihat may worth transmitting to England* Then the 
sizes of the different pieces which constitute a week’s paper, are so 
various, as -to put the possibility of binding them out of any per- 
,^on’s power: altogether, great reform and amendment is required 
in the conducting of^the several newspapers published at Madras, 
b^re they can be named as ab^ mediocrity. You are aware that 
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tlic Government (Jiizette is conveyed free of postage all over the 
de|}endenc‘ies of Fort St. George ; all others pay postage, which is a 
diawback to their circulation. That eminent statesmen, Mr. Pitt, 
contributed much to the general difiusion of knowledge and informa- 
tion througliout Great Britain, when he imposed the btam|^ duty 
upon new*Hpapc*is, and allowed them free circulation by post over 
the kingdom. By this single act, he contributed, in fact,^more than^ 
any former patron, or any advantage of events, to exten^ thSwl^le 
of the literature of Engkmd^ as far a§ such was in the nature of^ 
things possible, by mere newspapers and newspaper-matter. How 
far such measures could, with proportionate advantage, be adopted 
in India, I caijnot say j but, were newspapers subject here to a stamp 
duty, and allowed free circulation by post, it is evident the prefer- 
ence would then be given to those papera that were conducted with 
the greatest ability, and not, as at present, from motives of economy, 
to theGovornment Gazette, the pages of which arc seldom very bright. 

I cannot finish the subject of newspajl^rs without noticing the 
very ridiculous extra ])aj)ers frequently issued here, on the arrival 
of a ship from England, and the consequent di«>appointnient experi- 
enced by the public, 1 give you a copy of one that I happen to have 
preserved. 

‘ Madras Extraordinary » 


’ * * * Febinury 18, . 

* Wc have the pleasure of aimouiicing the arrival, yesterday, of the 

sliip ■ ■ Captain , from Poitsiuouth, 12th Cfctober.' 

(Here follows a lisi of passengers.) 

* By this arrival, we have leceived files of London papers, down to the 
9th of October, and hasten to lay before our readers the foliowhig heads 
of intelHgevice : 

‘ Stocks were steady. ■ * 

* Ills Majesty continued well. A violent storm had dispersed the Boyal 

T - \ -.1 ' 


party in Virginia Water. Ladjr Conyni^ham much alarmed. 

* All unusual number of suicides in Wales. • 

* Another steam-vessel exploded. No lives lost ; but the Captain and 

five of the crew mortally wounded. * 

* HUe Coast Preventive-Service had been verv harassinir. The smtiir- 


glers extremely bold. Several sailors lost their lives, and some marines 
killed. • . • . 

‘ Great riots in England, but not phrticularly mentioned where. • • 

* Wc observe that Lord EgrenionPshoiAids were to meet on the 7th of 

November, at Petworth, and contkiue.in that ifeighbourhood during the 
month. • % < 

* The Maidenliead and Leatherheod hounds Vere also to assemble af 

High Wycombe, about the middle of the month. * 

* K cat, the property of the Professors of Natural History at Oxford, 
haying lost its tail when young, had bad a litter of kitteni^ all of wlud^ 
wanted tails. 

^ In our regular papers of next week, we hope to be able to follow up 
the fip^oing important particulars by^fuller detail.’ « 

Cm there be a more odd produefm than thft * Heads of Newti 1 » 
The following is extracted from aa old Madras paper : 

* The Editor begs leave to inention,\that h tmndle, cfintainlng a Hum* 
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ber of valuable communici^ions from correspondents in the interior, has 
been mislaid: consequently, their contents cilimot now be published; 
but it is earnestly hoped, . that this intimation will be deemed a sufficient 
apology for these productions not appearing in oiu* columns/ 

dux press bere is rarely employed in issuing to the world abj^ 
thiD§^ beyond newspapers, a,nd now and then a work in the Native 
language^jis the Army List and Almanack, with an occasional fresh 
bditiofi of the ^ Vepery Dispenser^ Drug List,’ or a report of some 
chari&ble ^ institution 3 and it is pleasing to say» that Madras 
aboimds 'With establishments of this d£criptidki, there being nume- 
rous benevolent asylums open for the relief of the destitute^ as well 
as for the offspring of miseji^, conferring a high degree of credit on 
their oiiginators, as well as on the people by whom* they are sup- 
ported, and amongst whom they flourish. The notice of the pro- 
ceedings of public institut&ns, is always of consequence both to 
thosq. bodies themselves, and to all who feel an interest in the 
proper management of jtheir affairs ; and I hear it frequently made 
a subject of conversation and regret in society here, that yearly 
accounts are not published of the funds, &c. of the different chari- 
table institutions of Madras, not from any suspicion of mismanage- 
ment, but as a satisfaction to those who, by their liberal subscrip- 
tions, tend to support them. The same remark is applicable to 
several religious societies here, for whose support large subscrip- 
tions are often raised, but the appropriation of which remains hid, 
at least from such as do not make it their business to pry into the 
concern. 

I recollect your noticing the subscription raised here in 1824, for 
the relief of the poor then suffering from famine. The accounts of 
tpat charity were long withheld from the public, and «only given 
when called upon by some anonymous writer, in one of our 
Madras papers, being at last brought forth, accon^nied by the 
Lamentations of Je^^miah. 

1 have lately conversed with an artillery officer, just returned 
from our new settlements on the Tenasserim -Coast, of which he 
glides a sadly miserable account. The Europeans there are ntider- 
going many. privations, particularly the soldiers Cjf his Majesty's 
: 4hlh regiment, ahd their families, stationed at Molemain, the prin- 
cipal miUtnry station, wbieh is said not to be at all a well chosen 
spot, the surrounding ^ountry^yielding very scanty supplies, there 
being no Nativ 3 population to cultivate what little soil there is 
'that would hearcropl.of rice; consequently, the droops are fre- 
quently vidtualled on salt provisions, and a great part of the rice 
that is used is brought’' from Bengal. Few afticles are procurable * 
in the baza^ of any use to the European soldiery, who are much 
in want of shoes, wearing apparel, and cotton cloth, &c. 5 and, as 
for.European articles of consumption, such as liquors; wines, cj^eese, 
or hams, {he priceuf them fm; exceeds what a European sul&tern 
Ofl^cer can afford : indeed, it requires the entire pay of every c^cer 
the rank of a captain to^y hia mess-bill^ with onljr a small 
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allowance of wine ; afifl the mess-table has rarely any thing to boast 
of beyond some tasteless venison and worse bnifalo be*;^ with now 
and then a solitary fowl or wild duck. The ingredients for the tea-table 
are equally inaccessible, but to such as can afford enormous q pces } 
in fact, every comfort that Europeafis require oh such service is be- 
yond their reach, and hence the number of casualties amongst them^^ 
greatly exceeds that of the Kativc troops, as the latter i^ancge 
pretty well where rice and^ater are attainable, while *the former,’ 
from want of proper and wholesome nourishment, are daily fall- 
ing off in dysenteries, bowel-complaints, &c. The deaths in his 
Majesty’s 45th* regiment, both of officers and men, have been 
very great. The force of Molcmain is said to be aborut 2,000 men, 
Europeans and Natives ; and, during late months, 500 men were 
generally off duty, either in hospitals or in the sick list. The bar- 
racks and •oflicers’ houses are composed of bamboos and. thatch, 
affording little shelter cither from the #corching heat or heavy 
monsoon. 


Junior United Service Club. 

To the Editor of the Oriental Herald. 

Sir, * • • ^ London, May, 25, 1828. 

A LETTER having appeared in the last Number of ^'The Oriental 
Herald,* under the Signature of * A Subscriber,* accompanied by a 
Correspondence purporting to havq^ taken place between a Member 
of the Junior United Service Club, and an Officer of the Indian Army, 
who had been rejected by that Club, the direct tendency of which is to 
create an impression on the minds of the Oflicers of the Hon. Co^n- 
pany*s Service, highly unfavourable to the character, for liberality, 
of the majoriky of the Oflicers of the King*s service, connected with 
the United Service Club, and particularly with Junior Club of that 

name, — 1 am confident that I have only to appeal to your sense of 
justice to ensure the insertion, in the next Number of yomr Journal, 
of a few remarks, having for their objept to remove the feeling so 
likely to have been excited in the minds of your readers by the letter 
alluded to, whibh, aa it appears tojoae, is calculated not only tojswb;^^ 
vert that union, which has latterly so t^appily subsisted between the 
Members of the two Services, jiut (aud this is of still higher im- 
portance) which might, if suffered ’to remain umcqptradicted, prove 
detrimental to^e general interests of the public service itself. • * 

With regard to the statement of your Correspondeflt respecting 
the late Sir Thomas'Munro, who, it is ass^ted; ' narrowly escaped 
being blackballed,* on being balloted for bytheUniteifServiceClub* 

I cannot, being wholly unacquainted with the i^t, attempt a refu- 
tation of such statement. It* appears, however, Jby your Corres- 
pondent's own showing, that Sir Thomas did^ escape,* and when 1 
inform you that, by the Rules oftbe United Service Club, it Is pro- 
vided, that * no ballot shall be considerecL valid, unless fifty mem- 
bers actually ballot/ and that * one^lank-naU in ten shall exidude 3 * 
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I think you will agree with me, that yourL^orrcspondent's subde« 
quent obseFyations are hardly justified by the circumstances o#the 
ca$^ it being obvious that upwards of forty-five members must have 
votejJ^for the admission of Sir Thomas Munro, supposing the mini- 
mum number of fifty ^only^ to biwc attended the ballot 5 and it being 
•^further tovbe borne in mind, that a considerable number of the 
Omp^y’s Officers are members of the Club, from whom (though 
* 1 am far from asserting the ^probabilit]^of such a circumstance) the 
black-balls, if any actually appeared, might, by^ssibility, have pro- 
ceeded. I 

• » 

But, Sir, if, in the preceding instance, I ran only oppose general 
inferences (fotlnded, however, upon incontrovertible data) to the 
Case cited by your Correspdndent, 1 am enabled to give the most 
unqualified and decisive contradiction to his assertion, that a deter- 
mination exists, on the part of the Members* of the Junidr United 
Service Club, who are cofmected with the King*s Service, to prevent 
any one else from joining the Club, and, by consequence, to refute 
at once the odium which it Is attempted to throw upon that body. 

By a careful examination of the Ballot Book, which is open to 
the inspection of every Member of the Club, I have ascertained 
that, although several cases are upon record of officers both qf the 
King^s Army and Navy having failed in their attempts t6‘ obtain 
admi^ion, but one solitary instance has occurred of ap officer of 
the Indian Army having been rejected ; and to show, further, that 
this instance is not the conimeficement of a system of exclusion, 
I may state that several officers of the same Service have subse- 
quently been admitted. 

it ia not my present object to defend the sy8.tem of ballot, which 
is common, I believe, to all similar establishments j .^por to deny 
that it affords the means of giving vent to private, and, perhaps in 
some instances, to uiqustifiable personal prejudices against indivi* 
dual candidates. I am djnly anxious' to show that no exclusive 
practice, in this respect, is established in the Junior United Service 
Club, and that, however pdinful its operation may have proved in 
the,. particular* instance which has called forth the Animadversions 
Sf yStir correspondent, yet that ^its general effect has not been 
such as to justify the se^vere* remarks which have been applied by 
him, to a majority (>f the establishinent. I have the honour to be, 
•Sir, your very obedient servant, 

. A Member of tbb Junior United Sbr^ob GluIi. 

Note op the Editor. 

. We have seen a correspondence and . other dpcui»eq,tB in support 
of the statements* contained in the aboye^ which confirms u$ in our 
ojj^inbn, that the impreftiion taken up by the Officer of the Indiftn Army 
ia oar >'1ast, however honestly eatert|iiiied, was founded on erroneous 
information $ anc^ we trust inat explanation will have the el^t 
iatended and desired^ 
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Oriental Translation Fund. 

At a Meeting of the Subscribers* held on Wednesday the 7 th of 
May, 18^8, at the house of the Royal Asiatic Society, *his^Iloyal " 
Highness Prince Leopold of Saxe Coburg, in the chgir, s com-, 
municalion from Mrf Pettigrew was umde to the Meeting, express- 
ing his Royal Highness the Duke of Sussex’s regret that he was 
prevented, by indisposition, from taking the (ihair, as had been 
announced in*the circular letter by which the Meeting was convened. 

The Right Honourable Sir Gore Ouseley, Bart., Chairman of 
the Oriental Translation Committee, read the Prospectus explana- 
tory of thctobjects of the Subscribers and Committee, the names of 
the Patrons and Subscribers, and lists of Jthe Committee, as origi- 
nally selected by the Royal Asiatic Society, and as subsequently 
enlarged ,by the addition of the most eminent British Orientalists, 
in various parts of the world, rfe then read a Report of the pro- 
ceedings of the Committee, from the date of its nomination to the 
present time, accompanied by a list of the Translations that have 
been*offered to it for publication. The Chairman of the Committee 
then submitted to the consideration of the Subscribers the regula- 
tions which had been prepared, for the government of the Commit- 
tee, in the administration of the Oj^ental Translation Fund. 

It was then moved by the Right Honourable Lord Viscount 
Melville, seconded by Sir Edward Hyde East, Bart., Mi P., and 
resolved 'unanimously, 'That the appointment of the Committee, 
named in the list submitted to this Meeting, be confirmed.* * 

Moved by the Right Honourable Charles Watkin Williams 
Wynn, M* P., seconded by Sir Edward KerrSon, Bart., M. P., and 
resolved unanimously, 'That the report of the Committee be 
adopted, and their proceedings approv^ and confirmed.' 

Moved byj;he Right Honourable the. Earl of Cassilis, seconded 
by George Watson Taylor, Esq.:9M. P., and resolvea unanimousl y. 

' That the regulations for the Oriental Translation Committee be 
confirmed.*^ • 

Moved by Sir Edward Kerrison, Bart., Jii. ]?.,^bconded by Sir 
Watbep Waller, Bart., and resolved unanimou^y, ' That Sir Hutton 
Cooper, Bart., M. P., be requested to accept the office of Auditor of 
the Orientfli Translation Fund, for the ensuing year.’^ , 

Moved by Sir Alexander Johnstone, Knt., seconded by the Right 
Honourable* Sir Gore Ouseley, Bart., and resolved unanimously, 

' That the grateful thavks of this Meeting returned to his Royal 
fiighness the Duke of Clarence,'%r the zealous and efficie|P maa** 
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ner in which his Royal Highness has promoted the establishment of 
the Orientals Xf^nslation Fund.’ 

Moved by Sir Edward Hyde East, Bart., M. P., seconded by Sir 
Huttep Cooper, Bart., M. P., and resolved unanimously, ' That 
Lieutenant-Colonel Fitzclarence<Mi requested to accept the office of 
yTreasurer fb the Oriental Translation Fund/ 

, Jlov^d by the Right Honourable Earl Spencer, seconded by the 
Right Honourable Sir Gora Ouseley, -Bart., and resolved unani- 
mously, * That the most grateful thanks of this Meeting be ^iven to 
the Council and Members of the Royal Asiatic Society, lor their 
liberality in promoting the views of the Subscribers to the Oriental 
Translation Fund, by granting them the use of their house and 
ibrary, and by their splendid annual donation of one hundred 
guineas/ 

MovW by Sir J. Wathen Waller, Bart., seconded by Cieutenant- 
Colonel William Blackburne, and resolved unanimously, ‘ That an 
account of this day’s proceedings, accompanied by the report from 
the Committee, the prospectus, aiM the regulations, be printed for 
distribution/ 

Moved by Admiral Sir Charles Morice Pole, Bart., seconded by 
the Right Honourable the Earl of Cassilis, and resolved unanimously, 

* That the thanks of this Meeting be given to his Royal Highness 
the Duke of Sussex, for his kind intention of presiding at this 
Meeting, which was solely presented by his Royal Highness’s 
lamented indisposition.’ 

Move(^ by the Right Honourable Sir Gore Ouseley, Bart., 
seconded by Sir Alexander Johnstone, Knt., and resoly^ unani- 
mous!^, ' That the cordial thanks of this Meeting be given to Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel Fitzclarence, for his great and 'successful exertions 
in favour of the Oriental Translation Fund.* 

Moved by the Rights Honourable CharlesJWatkin WiHiams 
Wynn, M. P., seconded by the Right HonourabiPsir Gore Oqseley, 
Bart,, and carried by acclaxfiation, ^ That the Right Honourable 
EarJ Spencer be addjsd to the Vice-Patrons of the Oriental Transla- 
' tion Fund.* « 

His Royal Highness having left Jhe chair, it was moved by the 
Right Honourable jpkrl Spencci^ seconded by Lieutenant-Colonel 
*Fitzclarence, and resolved unanimously, * That the wannest thanks 
of this Meeting be given to his Royal Highness Prince Leqipotd of 
Saxe Coburg, for his able and condescending conduct in the chair.* 

William Huttmank, Secretary. 
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Debate ait the East India House. 

^ Wednesday ^ May 28^1828. 

GRANT OP 200/. PER ANNUM TO MAJOR CUNNING^AME. 

A Special General Court of Proprietors of East India Stock Avas held 
this day, for the purpose of l^in^ before the proprietors! for Their ap-. 
probation, a resolution of th^ Court of Directors of the 2d of April last, 
flfrantiBg to^Major George Cunninp^hame, of the Bengal retired list, an 
allowance of 200/. per annum, in addition to his present pay and allowance 
of 130/. per annum, on the grounds therein stated. 

The Chairman, (W. Astell, Esq.,) having stated the purpose for which 
the Court had been summoned, the resolution of the Court of Directors 
was read, from which it appeared, that, in 1816, Major (then Captain) 
Cunningham c had greatly signalised himself in quelling a (^angcrous 
mutiny at Bareilly. In the course of an aqtion with the insurgents, his 
horse was shot under him, and he fell on the hilt of his sword, by whicli 
he was severely wounded. He then proceeded to sea, for the benefit of 
his health, and returned to India in 1818 ; but, his health still continuing in 
a bad state, he was obliged again to go to sea. In 1819, he arrived in 
England, and in 1822, he represented to the Court of Directors the state 
of bodily suffering under which be laboured, and alluded, also, to the 
fact, that he had lost his private ^property bv the failure of a house of 
agency. In January, 1823, he was permitted to retire on his h'llf-pay of 
1/3/. fs. 6d. per annum. A pension of JOO/. was subsequently granted 
to him, and an addition of 30/. was aftervvards made to that pension. 
The Court of Directors now rccomnibndcd an additional pension of 200/. 
per annum, on the grounds of the important services rendered by Major 
Cunninghame at Bareilly, in 1816, and the injury which he had received 
at that critical period, by which his health had been greatly impairet^ 

The Chairman then moved, t That the Court approve of t&e said 
resolution, subject to the confirmation of another General Court.* 

Captain Maxfield had no wdsh to disturb the» unanimi^ of the pre^ 
sent vote, but there ^vas a circumstance respecting Major Ounninghame, 
which ought to be jieaerally knoivn, nam^yt that he had been placed 
upon the retired lul without solicitation. He knew it was the general 
opinion among the officers of India, that tliey might come to this country 
for the recovery of their health and return again to Ijidia ;^ut, if it wa^^ the 
intention of the Directors to put al>officers that came home on ill-healtliy* 
on the retired list, it was a practice that^hould be notilied to the officers 
in India. ♦ , * 

Mr, Thant rose with satisfaction to express His^oncurrenceln the* 
present vote. He had been at Bareilly at tffe time of the insurrection 
there, and the services of Major Cunninghame in its suppression were 
most important. There were peculiar circumstances attending the situa- 
tion of Major Cunninghame, with respect to the corpa which he com- 
manded, which would j^ace his conduct in a point of view unquestionably 
justifying evej^ degree of consideration on the part of the Court towards 
that gallant officer. The corps commanded by Mijor Cunninghame, 
was composed entirely of Natives ^f Bareilly,* and the relations and 
friends or these men endeavoured Jo induce them not to procee^gidnst 
the insurgents ; but, such were the. excellent arrangements of Simor 
Cunninghame^ that not a soldier quit^ his standard, with the exception 
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of one, who was shot in the act of desertion. A crisis more dangerous 
to the intcrest^^of British India than at that time had never occurred. With 
respect to the suffering of Major Cunninghitnie he could speak, as that 
officer had passed some time at his house, after quelling the insurrection, 
and hF^ could state, that the ill-health he laboured under was produced 
by the injuries he received in that*action. Under these circumstances, 
\ind feeljng the deepest gratitude to Major Cunninghame for having pre- 
served lus lifp, and the lives of all the English at Bareillv, he should havq 
agreed to a much larger grant, apd he did hppe that^ as he had, in a great 
' measure, recovered his health, some opportunity would be found of ccJl- 
ing upon him to serve in India again. ' 

Mr. Right concurred in the proprtety of the grant, but bfgged leave to 
observe, that, looking to the advertisement, it would appear that Major 
Cunninghame would receive but 330/. a-year, whereas, including half-p^y 
and his previous pension of 130/., he would be in the animal receipt of 
503/. 7s. 6<i. With that income, he hoped the gallant officer and his 
friends iVould be satisfied, and, if he felt any regret at what thh hon. Pro- 
prietor, who last spoke, hhd said, it was for expressing some doubt, 
whether sufficient liberality had been shown by the Directors. 

Mr. Thant did not mean to say that enough had not been done under 
the circumstances of the case ; but it was natural for him, under the 
peculiar feelings of gratitude which he felt towards Major Cunninghame, 
to have been willing to concur in a larger vote. 

Mr. Gahagan whs of opinion that the amount of pension, &c:, should 
have been more correctly stated. 

|l^' Anhoa. Phopuibtor, who was in India at the time of the hisurrection 
at Bareilly, bore testimony to the phle conduct of Major Cunninghame 
on that entical occasion. 

General Thornton approved of the motion, but wished, if there 
wer^ any chance of Major Cimnlnghamc’s being hereafter employed in 
the Company’s service, that the words which had been added to the 
motion in Captain Buchanan’s case, should be introduced in the present 
instance. Those words went to grant the pension unto the individual 
' so long as he remained out of employment.' He thought too, it ought 
ahvays to be a rule to add those words to grants of money, as in the 
case of Sir. J. Malcolm, fO(X>/. per annum had been given, because it 
was stated, there was no change of his being again employed; whereas, 
now he had received an office, and still continued to enjoy the 1000/. a 
^ear.^ 

The Chairman observed, ^hat*^the ground-work of the present 
recommendation was Majpr Cunningi^ame’s ill health, which was likely 
to continue all his Ijfe, and therefore, dhere was no hope of his being 
^ again employed. 'As to, what had been said by the hon. proppetor 
^aptmn Maxdeld), he could assure him that the rules and regwtious 
of the service were perfectly understood by the officers abroad. The 
Court of Directors had acted strictly up to the established rule on this 
Occasion. That rule was prescribed by the Act of Pmrliament, which 
empowered them, where ill-health was pi^oved by the certidcate Of an 
officer’s medical attendant^ to act as they had done in this instance. 

The resoluUon Ivas tjjien agreed to unanimously. 

^ Mr,JtiGBY wished to mentiou k circumstance, which had not beep 
stated hy any Proprietor, — that the ai^lication of this gallant Officer was 
founded on the failure of the housj^ in which be had invested hie ftmds. 
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The Chairman then informed the Court, that it wft made further 
•pecial, for the purpose of laying before the Proprietors the driyiight of 
a Bill now before Parliament, entitled, * A Bill to consolidate a nd amend 
several Acts for the further improvement of llio Port of L<mdon, by 
makinf^ Docks and other works at Blaekwall, for the acccgnmodatioii of 
Bast India Shipping.’ • 

Mr. Gahaoan requested to know in what stage the BiB was? 

The Chairman ftated, Aat the Bill luid been reported, but no notice 
had yet bedn givtui of ihe third reading. 

Mr. GAHAOifN said, that, according to the bye-law, all papers atfec- 
ting the interest of the Company, which were laid before Parliament, 
ought, at the next General Court, to be submitted to the Proprietors. 
Now Sir. J. Mackintosh had moved for certain papers relative to. the in- 
solvency of Mr. Ricketts, and he hoped they would be laid on the table 
at the ncjrt General Court. The Hon. Proprietor then complained, that, 
though many of the Directors were Membors of Parliament, they never 
opened their mouths in the House of Commons when questions of im- 
mense importance to the well-being and good government of India were 
debated there. When the question respecting insolvent debtors in India 
was brought under the notice of Parliament, by two most able men, 
Mr. Fergusson and Sir J. Mackintosh, he had never heard that a single 
Director had made oue remark ; and the same silence was preserved on 
a qiie^ion introduced last Paidiament with respect to the trade of 
Inaia. 


The CrfAiRMAN said, that, in laying the draught of the present Bill be- 
fore the Proprietors, the by-law hac^becn complied with. The House of 
Commons, he knew, had ordered papers on the subject to which the hon. 
Proprietor had alluded, and when that order was fulfilled gtlic papers 
would Im laid before the Proprietors. With respect to what the hon. 
Proprietor had said of the silence of Directors in Parliament, Jie^ou- 
tended that he and his colleagues who happened to be in Parliament, 
attended both to the interests of the public and of the East India Com- 
pany> although they did not make speeches i»n every subject. Aluch 
more was frequently done by those who were silent than by those who 
indulged in declamation. 

Mr^ Rigby wished to know what conpectioii this Company had with ' 
the East India Dock Company, the cotnpiihory clause in the Act of Par- 
liament obligmg the Bast India Company to send thdr vessels to the 
Bast India Docks having expired ;*ana. also, how many Director? of tllP 
East India Company were Directors of ihe l^st India Dock Company, 

The Chairman said, that this Bill w'as brougjit in by ttie Bai|{ India 
Do^ Company, in consequence of the compulsory ftauses* in the old^ili 
havmg exulted. By these clauses the Company were bound for a certain 
mtmber of years to send their ships to the Bast India I/ocks ; but, that 
obilgatiOA being at an end, they might now Send their ships where they 
pleased, with the exception of their large China ship3,»which could j^o 
HO vi^here else, the gates of the other Docks not being sufHcientiy large 
to admit them. With respect to tlm other questmn of the hon. Proprie- 
tor, he could inform him thsk^ree Directors of the Bast India Company 
were Directors of the Bast India Dcfbk Company, ahd he (the pteirmap) 

Mr. Rioftt and Mr, Wesdino exi^ressed •their conviction that the in* 
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tercstvs of the East India Company had been carefully seen to in the Bill 
before Parliament. 

An bon. Director thought the interests of a Director of the East India 
Dock ^rapany, and of the East India Company, incompatible. 

Captain Maxfield was of the sanie opinion. 

The ChaiISman did not think a man, because he was a Director of the 
East India Company, was, therefore, incapacitated from being a Director 
6f any other Company. For himself he cquld only say, that he had no 
fear of being able to aischargehis duty to both Companies without having 
his character called in question. * 

ABUSE OF PATRONAGE. 

The Chairman acquainted the Court, that the Court of Directors 
had felt it to be their duty, in reference to recent proceedings which 
had taken place in the Court of King’s Bench against certain parties, to 
lay before the Proprietors the whole of the papers relative to yie case of 
Mr. E. Tt, Beck, and also to the case of Cadet Bayley, of the Madras 
service, who had been recalled, as his appointment appeared to have 
been improperly obtained. 

Captain Prescott only requested the Proprietors to examine strictly 
those papers, and, after so doing, if he should have lost their confidence, 
he dia not wish to remain behind that bar. He wanted no favour or 
affection— he sought for nothing but honest, fair, and candid investi- 
gation. He had been, in the first place, tried by a jury of his oouutry, 
and honourably acquitted ; but, unless ms acquittal came also from the 
Proprietors, he did not wish to keep his seat. {,Hearl) «. 

Captain Maxfield mshed to l^ow whether it was the intention of 
the Cnurt of Directors to take any further steps respecting the cadetship 
mentioned in the papers laid before the Court, as having been impro- 
perly obUuned. „ 

The tCHAiBMAN answered, that the Court of Directors had done all 
that they were called on to do. They were convinced that the cadetship 
had been procured by corrupt means, and they therefore recalled the 
individual. « 

Captain Prescott declared that he had given his patronage only to 
his friends, and he challenged the Court to examine, in what manner he 
had given away his appointments, whether civil Or military. He had only 
' given away eight appointments, and he repeated he had ^ven them' only 
to hVs friends. He could state their names, and they mighf be examined ; 
‘fiut he would not be made the seppe-^oat of any one. {/fear!) 

The Hon.^ H. Lindsay said, he felt, ,when the circumstances of this 
case first came to hj{^ knowledge,* that ihe Court of Directors were 
^obliged to go into^d most, delicate and disagreeable inve8tigationr4.He 
was compelled to bring forward the subject! He, and his Hon. Fmnd, 
Sir George. Ro^binsof], had this most disagreeable subject before them 
for several months ; and they were anxious, painfhl as the duty was, to 
sift these nefarious practices, and to bring them before the Court; of 
Directors. He had watched over the subject with de^ anxiety, till the 
time arrived when it became his duty to lay it before (he Court of 
Directors. He could not describe the ihelings by which he was over* 
>)|belmed> wh4n he fonna that a Director Was implicated in such transac- 
tions. "^The Court of Directors, actuated by a just feeling of jealousy 
with respect to the mpropriotion of patronage, appointed a Select Com- 
mittee^ consisting of the two Chair/ and the Senior Member of three of 
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the^ Committees of that House, to iavestigfate the facts. Havhinf ex- 
amined all the evidence thej could discover, including two Directors, it 
ultimately became their painful duty to bring before the public all the 
parties concerned in this nefarious transaction. In (foing this, they 
did not act on their own opinion, but on the opinion of the Attorney 
and Solicitor-General, as well as on the no less able opinion^ff their 
legal adviser, Mr. Serjeant 3osanqu8t. With these united opinions, the 
Sdect Committee came before the Court of Directors, whd immediately 
said, ‘ Here is a certain number of persons who must be bCpught to 
trial for their conduct.' It was not until the actual mTiment of di^- 
covei*y, that he suspected tfiat any Dii^ctor was implicated in the busi- 
ness ; but,Hiaving made that discovery, those who were intrusted with 
the investigation, could not lay claim to even the shadow of justice, if 
they had noir acted as they did. When, on a former day, he left the 
short-hand notes of the trial before the Proprietors, he should have been 
acting wrong, if he had not congratulated the Court and the lion. 
Director himself, on his acquittal by a jury of his country. {Hear /) 

It was, he thought, but justice to the late Court of Directors, — ^but 
mstice to him, — ^but justice to the Select O^jininittec, — that the Court of 
Directors should investigate those papers, and see whether the executive 
body were not right in exercising the discretion they had done in taking 
that very painful step,— namely, the bringing the case before a jury of 
the country. 

Captain Prescott said, he had no reason to complain of the hon. 
Director for the manner in which he had brought the case forward ; 
indeed*, if he had not broiiglit it, forward, he would not have been doing 
his duty. He asked the Proprietors to investigate the case. He had 
gone through the fiery ordeal of a court of justice, and was acquitted ; 
but the Proprietors had placed him^ehind the bar ; he had served them, 
man and boy, for 41 years; and he did not want to retain his seat if he 
had lost their confidence. Let them tell him so, and he would retire. 
He did not blame the hon. Director for bringing the business forward ; 
but he did complain, that the delicacy wliich was due from one ^ntle- 
man towards another, had not been observed towards him. had 
been dragged before the Committee without any notice whatever having 
been given to him. ^ 

The Hon. H. Lindsay ssdd, he had no idea, till within a few hours 
of the discovery, that any Director was implicated; therefore, he had no 
time to make a communication. But he thought, even if he had time, • 
he should have failed in his duty, if he^iad made such a communication 
to the hon. Director. , ♦ , 

Mr. Carruthers expressed hfs regret, as a Proprietor, at fhe colP 
versation which had taken place, because enougli had been said to show 
that a schism, an uncomfortable, feeling,* prevailed in ^he Court of 
Directors. , 

Hon. H. Lindsay moved, that all th^ papers which had been laid 
before the Court, on the subject of the case of Mr. £.4). Beck, and of 
Cadet l^yley, be printed for the use of the Proprietors. 

.Captain Prescott seconded the motion. • • 

An hon. Director said, that, a question having been put to him by 
his friend on the right (Capt. Prescott), as to what was tlio impression 
of 'theCouft with respect to a Director being guilty of animuse of 
patronage, begged to state, there«waB agreaPunimUngiiess to beUeve 
the fact. 

The Court then adjourned. 
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f 

[B. signifies Bombay — M. Madras — and C. Calcutta.] 

AUdritt, J., Capt., returned to duty> removed from 1st to 3d Batt. of ArtUleiy. 
— M. Dec.^f. 

Ardagh, . S. F. J. R., Capt., and Dcp. Judge Adv. Gen., 47(h N.I., on leave to 
* the Presidency. ^ 

Arbutlinot, G., Lieut. andAdj., 3d Light Cav.. on fiirl.* to Europe for Health. 
—M. Dec. ‘21. 

Arding, C., Lieut., .^Sth N.I., to rank, v. Baillie, retired. — C. Dec. 7. 

Addison, J., Capt., Invalid Batt., on furl, to £ur. for health.— B.« Jan. 3* 

Affleck, R., £ns., 16th N.I., to Lieut. — M. Dec. 12. 

Anderson, W. S., Surg., to be Staff Surg. to troops on coast of Tennasserinii V. 
Campbell. — M. Dec. 11. 

Budd, H., Fms., 3d reg., or P. L. I., on furlough to Presidency for health. 

— M. Tk2C. ir». 

Beagin, W. G., Ens., posted to^6th N. I. — M. Dec. 8. 

Briggs, H., Lieut., 2d L. Car., to be Adj., v. Flayer, deceased. — M. Dec. 4. 
Barclay, P., Capt., 14th N. I., to be Major, v. HatherJey, prom. — M. Dec. 4. 
Bimton, J., Surg., on fiirl.fto Eur. for health. — M. Nov. 27. 

Bryant, E. P., Ens., 4ihh N. 1., to be Lieut., v. Douglas, prom. — C. Dec. 10, 
Barclay, J., Capt., 4th L. Cav., on furl, to Europe for health. — C. Dec. 10. 
Batten, G. M., Mr., to be Assist, to the Commiss. at Dehlee.— C. Nov. 29. 
Braddon, K., Maj., lUh L. Inf., transferred to invalid Estab., app. to Chittitfong 
Prov. Batt,— C. Dcc.7. • , 

Barrett, T. C., Cadet of Inf., and prom to Eus.'— C. Dec. 7. 

Bird, W. C. L., Lieut^Col., tnv. Kstab., on furl, to Europe. — C. Dec. 7. 
Blundell, G. S., Capt., Slst N. I., on fu^, to Europe.— C. Dec, 7. 

Baseley, C., Lieut., 51st N. L, on furl, to Europe for health. — C. Dec. 14. 
Cheethain, J. E., Ens.. 11th N, I., to be Lieut., v. SewelJ, prom. — C. Dec. 7. 
Cbeere, H* Ens., 6'th Extra N. I., to be Lieut., v. Kennedy, dec. — C. JPec. 10. 
Camfbell, C., Surg., to be Superintending Surg. on the Estab., v. Reddie, dec. 
— C. fDec.3. 

Cookson, W., Cadet of Cav,, prom, to Comet— C. Dee. 10. 

Cruickshank, J., Surg., rem. from 8th N. I, to 8th L. Cav. — M. Nov. 27. 
Carnegy, P. O., Mr,, to be Dep. Sec. to the Government of Penang. 

Curling, C. S., Surg. to rank, v. Reddie, dec. — C, Dec. 7. 

Cartwright, C. K., Mr., to be 1st Assist, to Resident at Indore.— C. Dec* 14. 
Colvin, J. R., Mr., to be 2d Assist. Jo Resident at Hyderabad.— C. Dec. 14, 
Chippendale, S., Assist.- Surg., rein, from 1st Brig. Horse Artill. to 33d N. 1. 

— M. Dec. I.*!. •* 

•£r3yl^, Capt, 28th L, on leave to hteilgherry hills for healtli. — M. Dee. 15. 
Cozens, Capt., 49th N. L, on furl, to the Western Coast — ^M. Dec. 10. 
Catten, G.S* 2d Lieut, lately arrived, posted to 3d batt Artill. — M. Dec* 8. 
Camp^l), J.j^Ens., post^ to 42d N, I.-<M. Dec. 8. 

/^^rawfoH) A., Capt., C)^.niuissary of Ordnance with the Force in Dooab, tMiait 
Ihc Western Coast for health. — M, Dec. 4. 

Curre, J., Sen. 8th N. 1., to be Lieut, v. Hall, prom.-^M. Nov* 30* 
Carfrae, J. Lieut-CoL, 36th N. I., on furl, to Europe for health.— M. Nov. 27. 
Cempton, C, F., Ens. Infantry, to take rank. — M. Nov. 27. 

Crouielin, G. R.,Xieut, 1st L. Cav., to be Capt of a Troop, v. Stamforth, res. 
— C. Dec. 7. 

Clerk, J., Capt, 22d N. I., to Command in the Northern Phitri^ of Guseral, 
y. Gillum. — B* Jaif. 7. 

Cyper, F., Mr.^^ admitted Assist-Surg. dt Fort George.— M. Dec. 18. 
Cottop/W., Lieut, 10th N. I., to be n Kenny,— M« Dec*- 18. 
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Cole, K., Assist.-Su4r., app. to do duty at St. Thomas’s Mount.— M. Dec. 18. 
Campbell, J., Surg., on furl, to Europe for health. — M. Dec. 14. 

Donaldson, D., Surg., app. to Garrison of Bellary v. Biirton,on furl. — M. Nov. 27. 
Douglas, J. F,, Lieut. 48th N. 1., to be Capt. of a company v.JPliillips, 3ec.— 

C. Dec. 10, ^ 

Davidson, C. J., Mr., to be Superintend, of the Eastern or Narrarogunge Div. 
of Salt Chokies. — C. Nov. 30. 

Drew, J. Mr., to be Collector of Land ‘Revenue and Customs at Dacca. — C. 

Nov. 30. » 

Dickenson, T., Capt., to be Assist, to Commissioners in Arracan. — C. Dec. 14. 
Darke, F. C., Lieut. 4th N. I., on furl, to Ear. for health. — IJ. Jan.*.3. 

Durack, F., Lieut. 24lh rcg., tfc act as Ad), to live Native companies of the 
Poonah Di\fc v. Woodburn. — B. Jan. 7. 

Fasberry, F., Capt; Inval. Estab., on furl, to Eur. for health. — M. Nov. 30. 

Fagan, Christoplicr, Lieut.-Col., Comm. 56th N. I., to be Adj. Gen. of the army, 
with a seat at the Military and Clothing Board v. Watson on furl. — C. Dec. 10. 
Fitton, V. B., Capt. 27th N. L, to rank, v. Axford retired. — C.' Dec. 7. 

Forest, Assist^-Surg. 20th Foot, to have charge of Field Detachment Hospital at 
Satara. — B. Jan. 7. 

Francis, C. B., Assist-Siirg., to be Surg. v. Fanpihar retired. — C. Dec*7. 

Fyfe, W., Lieut. 52d N. I., on furl, to Eur. for health. — M. Dec. 11. 

Gibb, W. E., Ens. 14th N. I., to be Lieut, v. Mathias, prom. — M. Dec. 4. 

Grote, F., Lieut, Artilh, to be an Aid-de-camp., on personal stalf of the Gov.- 
Gen. V. Cr^e on furl. — C. Dec. 7. 

Graham, IL G., Assist-Surg., appointed to do duty at St. ITiomas’s Mount. 

— M. Dec. 18. 

Heythuysen, H. T, Van, Capt., rcm. from 2d to 1st Batt, Pioneers. — M. Dec. 12. 
Home, Ji, Lieut., rem. from 4lh Batt, to 1st Brig, of Horse Artill. — M.Dcc. 12. 
Hillyard, H.T,, Ens., rem. from 43d to 14th N. I. — M. Dec. 5. 

Hay, W. R.,,As8ist.-Surg., is attached to the principal Collector and Political 
Agent in the Southern Mahratta Country. — M. Nov. 30. 

Hele, P. S., Sen. Lieut. Sth N, I., toln* Capt. v. Fasberry, Inval. — M. Nov. 30. 
Humfrays, S. J., Assist.-Surg. 5th Lt. Cav. on furl, to Neilgherry Hills for health. 
Hele, P. S., Sth N. I., tranferred to Inval. Estab. — M. Dec, 11. • 

Junor, W.,®'Ens., posted to 16tli N, I. — M. Dee, 8. ^ 

Jacob, G. Le Grand, 2d Gren. N. I., on furl, to the Cape for health. — B. ian. 2. 

King, T., Licut.-Col., rem. from 14tU to 44th N. I.— M. Dec. 11. 

Kirby, W. H., Lieut 4th N. I,, on furl, to Eur. for health. — M. Dec, 7. 

Keillen, D. C., Lieut 6th N, I., on furlough to Euroffe for health. — C. Dec. 10. 
Kerr, C. A., Lieut 3d L. Cav., on furlough to Mysore for health. — M. Dec. 1. 

Kcr, Capt., to act as Local Military Paymasler. — Penang. 

Kerr, Jas., Vet Surg., perm, to resign. — C. Dtrc. 7. 

Kelso, Wm,, Maj. 26th N, I., to be Comra.-t)fficer on Neilgherry Hills. — M. 

Dec. 11. • , ^ 

Kenny, H. E., Lieut 10th N. I., tojbe Uuar.-Mast, Intcrp., and Paym, v.-«* 
Cotton. — M. Dec, 18. • 

Laing, J., Lieut., returned to duty.--*-M, Dec. 4. • 

Lusbingtpn, Jas. S., Mr., app. private Secretary to theiRkht Hon, the O^ver- 
ncn^M. Dec. 4. • . • 

Littlenales, W. B,,,Ens. 52d N. I., on furl, to Europe for healt]).— M. Nov. 27. 
Lushington, G. T., Mr., to be First Assist to the Sec, to Gov. in the Secret 
and Political Department. — C. Nov. 30. 

Loc^ T., Cap^ 2d N. V< B., on furl, to the Presidency.— M. Dec. 1. 

Lovr^ Jas. Capt, to be Deputy Soper, of Lands.— Penang. 

Lomas, A., Cimt 1st N. I., on furl, to Europe for Uealtb. — C. Dec. 3. 

Liddle; R,, Asswt-Surg., on furf? to Europe for health.— B, Jan. 3, 

Lewis, J. W., Lieut. Artill. to the tem]Kprary charge Ordnance Depart- 
ment at Baroda v. Watkins.— B. Jan, 3. * ^ % 
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Liisliington M., Cadet of Inf., prom, to Ens.— C. Dec. 7. f 
Lawrence, H., Brer. Capt. and Adj., perm, to resign^ Adjutancy of 2d Nusseree 
Batt.— C. Dec. 8. 

Leitlih das., Maj.-Gen. of Inf., perm, to resign command of Southern Division. 
— M.Dec.'2i. 

Leggatt, J., Capt. 3d Lt. Inf., on furl, to Europe. — M. Dec. 11. 

Maclaad, A., Lieut. 5th Lt. Cav., leave extended to join his reg. — M. Dec. 15. 
McFarland, d. M., Assist.>Surg., reoK. from 7th Lt. Cav. to 2d Batt. Artill., to 
take Medir charge. — M. Dec. 12. 

M*DougriU| D., Asst.-Surg., rein, from 21st N. I. to the D. Troop of Ist Ben- 
gal lijrse Artill. — M. Dec. 12. 

Morgan, F. W., Capt. 1st N. I., pn furlough to the Presidency for health.>*M. 
Dec. 10. ■ 

M‘Leay, K. A., Lieut. 2etli N. I., on furl, to the Presidency. — Kf. Dec. 10. 
Maxwell, G., Capt., rein, from 1st to 4ih N. Vet. Batt.— M.ddec. 4. 

Mathias, V., Sen. Lieut, and Brev. Capt. 14th N. 1., to be Capt. r. Hatherley, 
pTom. — ^M. Dec. 4. 

McKenzie, Colin., Sen. Ens. 48th N. I., to be Lieut, v. Mellish, discharged, 
M. Nov. 27. 

McDonnell, G. G., Lieut., 27th N. I., on furl, to Nellgherry Hills, for health. 
— M.Occ.l. 

Murchison, Kenneth, Esq., tePbe Acting Resident Councillor of Prince of Wales’ 
Island. — Penang. 

Mackenzie, R., Capt., 15th N. I., returned to duty. — C. Dec. 3. 

Maddock,T. H., Mr., to be Agent to Governor-General in Saugor and Nerbudda 
Territories. — C. Dec. 

Meldrum, F., Lieut. Queen’s Royals, to act as Adjut. to a portion of tbe Poonah 
Division, v. Woodburn. — B. Jan. 7. 

M‘Sherry, T., Lieut. 30th N, I., to he Capt., v Shuldam, prom. — C. IJec.,7. 
Milner, J., Lieut. 0th Light Cavalry, on furl, to Europe for health. — C. Dec. 7. 
Mfdone, £., Lieut. Dth Light Cavalry, on furl, to Europe. — C. Dec. 7. 

Matthews, T. L., admitted A8si8t.-Surg. at Fort George. — M. De<f, 18. 

Moncrielf, J., Major, 20th N. 1., on fpjrl, to Europe.— M. Dec. 14. 

Madaren, A., Major 51st N. I., on furl, to Europe for health. — M. Dec. 14. 
Nicholson, W., Lieut. 49th N. I., returned to diity.-r-M. Dec. 4. 

Nisbett, M., AssisL-Surgeon, (M.D.), Civil Station of Shahjehanporo, placed at 
disposal of the Com. -in-Chief. — C. Dec. 10. 

Oliver, W. C., Lieut. -Col., removed from 27th to 14th N. I. — M. Dec. 7. 
O’Doottoghue, J. J., Capt., Ass.-Quar.-Mast.-GeQ. with the Force in the Dooab, 
perm, to visit Bomba^^or health.— M. Dec. 4. 

Phillipson, J., Veterin.-Surgeon 2d Light Cavalry, on furl, to the Presidency for 
hedih. — M. Dec. 10. « 

Pohvhele, T., Lieut. 42d N. I., on furl, to Europe for health. — C, Dec. 10. 
Frinsep, H. T., Mr., to he Secretary to Government in the General Department. 
»— C. Dec. 7.J ’ ^ 

. Pltipbe. T., Lieut. 27f.h N. 1., to rank, v. Fitton, promoted — C. Dec. 7. 

Poett, J. J., Cadet, promoted to En8ig£^.-^C. Dec. 7. 

Parker, N. A., Ens. 58th N. I., to 6e Lieut., v. Bailiie, retired with rank.— 
C. Dec.V. ‘ ^ " 

Pathi, T. L.,'^Cadet}raJ»ioitted to Inf., and prom, to Ens.— M. Dec. 11, 

Tdwhelc, R» G., Capt Artiilery, on furl, to Europe.— M. Dec. 21. 

Prescott, S., Lieut, 5tli N. on furl, to Europe for health. — M. Dec. 11, 

Ross, J., Licnt., 15th N. I., on furl, to tbe Presidency. — M. Dec. 10. 

Ralston, J. C.,^Vet. Surg., posted to 1st Bri^. Horse Artill.-^M. Dec. 8. 

Reid, Geo., Cornet 1st Lieut, Cav., to be Lieut, v. Cromelin, |>roni.— 7, ' 
Richards, W. H., Surg., rem. 8th L. Cav. to 8th N. I. — ^M. Nov. 24. ' 

Ravenshaw, E. C., Mr., to be first Assist to Resident at Hydera^iad.— C, Dec. 14.1 
Ramsay, J. S., Li6u|., to act as Quar. MasiHlo 4th N» I., v. Ttrornbury, on duty 
c fttVingorlL— B, 7. 
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Roberts, Abraham, fcapt. 27th N. f., to be Maj. v. Haines, prom. — C. Dec. 7. 
Strange, AV. H., Sen. Cornet 2d L. Cav., to be Lieut, v. Flover, deceased, 
M. Doc. 4. • 

Stevenson, James, Lieut., 12t.h N. I., returned to duty. — M. Dcc*^. 

Seagar, J., Ens., to take rank in Inf. — M. Nov. 24., posted to StUN. I. 

— M. Nov, 28. , 

Sanders, E., Lieut., late Exer. Eng. Piirncah Division, on furl. — C. De?r l^O. 
Scott, D. G., Cjipt. 11th N. T., to be Major v. Hraddon invalided. — C. Dec. 7. 
Sewell, Thomas, Lieut., 11th N. L, to be Capt. of a Company, v.'Seo^t, prom. 

“”C. Dec. 7. ^ 

Shencr, G. M., Lieut, 57tU N. I., app, to superintenil the works at Siilkea, v.* 
Jenkins. — C. Dec. 10» • • 

Swinton, G. M-, to be Chief Secretary to Goverinnent — ('. Dee. 7. 

Searle, C., Assist-Surg. Med. Depart., on furl, to the Presidency for health. 
—M.Dec. L, 

Scott, A., Surg.*, to rank v. Cocke, dec. — C. Dec. 7. 

Stewart, C. A., Lieut. 16th N. I., on furl, to Ear. for health. — B. Jan. 3. 

Slight, S., Lieut. Engin., on furl, to Em*, for heakh. — H. Jan. 4. 

Stevens, S. J., Lieut, to act as Adj. to the 20th N. t, iu the absence of Lieut. 

Prior. — B.^an. 7. • 

Shuldham, A., Capt., .‘lOth N. L, to be Major, v. l^loyd, prom. — C. Dec. 7. 
Sutlierland, E., Lieut, 27th N. L. to be Capt., v. Roberts, prom. — C. Dec. 7. 
Stainforlh, F. J. Capt, 1st L. Cav. perm, to rc.simi. — C. Jiec. 7. 

Smith, F., Lieut., 2jtli N. I., perm, to resign. — AI. Dec. 18. 

Tait, C. M.,'fklinitt(;d Cadet, and prom, to Ens. — C. Dec. 10, 

Turnbull, W., Surg., ivm. from 11th N. 1. to 2dEur. Rog. — M. Nov. 21. 
Thomson, G,, Assist.-Surg., pr)stcd to 11th N. 1. — M. Nov. 24. 

Turner, J., Surg., to rank, v. Farquhar, retired. — C. Dec. 7. 

Taylor, W,, Surg. IHth N. I., on furl. \o Europe for health. — B. Jan. 3. 
Thomson, W,, Capt. 17th Mad. N. I., on furl, to Eur. for health. — B. Jan. 3. 
Tweedy, G., Major 8th N. f., Guicawar Subsidiary Force, v. Whitchill, on furL 
— B. Jan. /. 

Teasdalc, H. C., Lieut., to act as Adj. to^ctails of 25tb M. N. I., left at Sattara. 
— B. Jau. 7. 

Turnbull, II., Surg., on furl, to Europe for health. — M. Dec. 11. o 
Underwood.^ J. G., Capt. Superin. Engin., on furl, to the Presidency. — M, Dm. 4. 
Wheeler, F.' M. H., Capt,, rem. from 1st to 2d Batt. Pioneers. — M. Dec. 12. 
Watkins, H., Lieut., rem. from 1st Brig, to 4tli Batt. Artill. — M, Dec, 12. 
Wallace, J., Lieut. 23d Keg. or W. L. L, on furl, to Belgauin. — M. Dec. 10. 
Western, J., Vet.-Surg., posted to 5th L. Cav. — M. Dec, 8. 

Watson, W. L., Licut.-Col. (C, B.) 27tU N. L, and Adj. of the Army, on furl. 

to Europe. — C, Dec. 10. • 

Wright, R. M. adin. Cadet, and prom, to Ens. — C. Nov. 20, 

Wood, A., Surg., to rank, v. Crawfiird, retired^ — C. Dec. 7. 

Wray, O., Surg., to rank, v. Stephens, dec,^ — C. Dec. 7. 

Whitchill, S., Lirtit-Col 3d Light Cav., on furl, to Europe/or htffilth. — B. Jan^ 4. 
Wilkinson, H., Ens. 30th N. L, to he Litfit. — C. Dec. 7. * 

Wilson, M., Ens. 27th N. I., to be Lieut., En%n R. Crawfurd havin^resigned, 
V. Sutherland, prom. — C. Dec. 7. » • f 

Wiggins, C, H., Lieut. Artill., on furl, to Europe for lieaUh^C. D«c. 14. • 
Yates, R. IL, Licut.>Col.-Coni., (hite prom. v. Newa^ dec^Tposted to 49th N. 1/ 
— M. Dec. 7. 

Young, C, W., Lieut 14th N. I., to be Adj., v. Mathias, prom.— M. Dec. 11. 


# 

^ Generd Orders by his Js^celleney the Commander-uhChief, 

* Head-quarters, Choultry Plain, 14th November, 1827. 

/ ' The CoiniEander-in-Chief, having hud under his cousideratioii the 
difference existin^f iu the instruments .with which torporal punishments^ 
arc inflicted iu the regiments on thlj^ establishment^ directs that the un- 
OrientalHercUdt FqL 17 . 3 1 * 
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dermcntianed description of Cat be used in future, in all Corps, Euro- 
pean and Native : — Lenjfth of the wooden handle, 18 incites ; leiij^th of 
the ebrds, 24 niches ; number of cords, 9 ; number of knots upon each 
cord,,i5; quality of the materials of which the cords are made, thin 
Europe whip-cord. 

^ * 19th November, 1827. 

^ The followinff extracts from tile confirmed proceedings of an Euro- 
pean G^erai Court Martial, held at Fort St. George, on Monday, the dth 
of November, 1827, by virtue of a warrant of authority from his Excel- 
lency Lieutenant-General Sir G. T. Walker, G. C. B., and K. C. T. S., 
Commander-in-Chief, arc published to the army. ^ 

* Charges. — Lieut. John Edwards, of his Majesty’s 46thfRcjfiment of 
Foot, placed in arrest by me, upon the following charges. 

‘ 1st, For conduct unbecoming an oflicer and gentleman, in having, at 
sea, on board the Honourable Company’s ship, IFarren Hastings, on 
the evening of the 2Cth of September, 1827, grossly insulted Mrs. Ma- 
rian Rose, a passenger in the same ship. 

‘ 2d, Eor conduct subversive of good order and military ^discipline at 
the same place and on the same evening, in refusing to obey the orders 
of his. Commanding Officer, Captain James Skirrow, of his Majesty’s 
48th regiment of Foot, to go below, and in continuing in high altercation 
with Captain Mason, Commanding-Officer of the same ship.^ 

‘ .'Id, For conduct subversive of good order and military disemline at 
sea, in the cuddy of the Honourable Company’s ship Warren i fastings, 
on the 4th of September, 1827# in saying, that the Commanding Officer 
of the troops haa neither the charactei nor dress of a gentleman and 
that if fie, the Commanding Officer, had spoken to him, the prisoner, in 
the way he had done to another officer, he taould have kicked him off the 
quarter-dcchf or words to that effect, 

(Signed) ' J. Skihrow, 

Captain His Majestfs A%th RegU 

* FortSC George, 5th Nov., 1827. 

^Tjie Court having most maturely weighed and considered the whole 
of the evidence brought forward in support of the prosecution, as well 
as what the prisoner. Lieutenant John Edwards, of his Majesty’s 46tlL 
regt. of Foot, hath urged in his defence, and the evidence in support 
thereof, is of opinion : 

* Finding, on the first charge — ^That the Prisoner is Not Guilty on the 
first charge. 

* Finding, on the second clfargc— That the Prisoner is Not Guilty on 

the second charge. ^ , 

^ Finding, on the third charge-xThat the Prisoner is Guilty of the 
third charge. c 

' Senth'ie . — The Court, having fourd the prisoner Guilty to the extent 
aboK; stated, dotl^jantence him, Uie said Lieutenant John Edwards, of 
his Majesty’s 46th fegt. of Foot, to be placed at the bottom of the list of 
Lieutenants of the regiment to which he belongs, as they stand at this 
dote, the 14th of November, 182?. 

i (Signed) ‘ W. XJ. Pearse, 

Lieut.^CoL and President, 

(Signed) 'H.P. Highly, 

Judge-Adv. Oen^ of the Army. 

* Approved and Co/ifirmed. 

(Signed) G. T. Walker, 

* LiedU^Cen. and ComMn^Chirf. 



Remarks hy the Commander-in-Chief, 

* It must be always a subject of considerable rc|(ret to him, when the 

Lieutenant-General feels it bis duty to decline acceding to the recom- 
mendation of a Court Martini; but allliough be lias, ii]^4hi$ in^ance, 
ofHcially approved and confirmed the finding and sentence of tbe fJourt, 
in the hope that tbc risk to whicb the prisoner lias been subjected by ihO 
trial, and the lenient puni>bment awarded to biin may be found Kumcient 
to deter biin and otbers from similai^ conduct in future, thc^ Lieutenant- 
General is yet bound to say, that on the first charge the prisgner 
aetjuitted in the face of the most positive evidence of thr^e respectable, 
witnesses, supported, oven in esseutuil points, by two adduced on behalf 
of the defence. N^w, although the Lieutenant-General -admits that 
there may W some reason, from ]>arl of the evidence on the defence, to 
think ihui this ii^ult to a lady was not the gross and premeditated one it 
at first appeaned to he, yet it is so clearly proved, that the lady in ques- 
tion was actually insulted hy the prisoner, that the Lieutenant-General is 
obliged to rccal to the reiueinbrance of this Court, and trusts that it 
may he impressed upon the minds of the Meinlicrs of all future Courts 
Martial, lh|it they are under solemn oath to judge only ^acts 

charged by the evidence before them; and if, in pursuance of this, it 
becomes their painful duty to sentence to a severe punishment, a recom- 
mendation, founded on any alleviating circumstances, may very properly 
be forwarded, togetlicr with the finding and sentence ; but in no case is 
the finding to be dependent but on actual evidence of the facts charged, 

' On the second charge, among conflicting evidence, it may be fair 
that the Court should lean to the lenient side ; but where, on the third 
charge, of which the prisoner is crmviclcd, the Court recommends him 
to mercy, “ in consideration of the peculiar circumstances under which 
the ejcpressinins were made use of by him,** when the expressions charged 
were uttered in the public cuddy of 4Jie ship, before the very servants i 
whence they might he, and probably were, repeated, even to the soldiers 
under Captain 8kir rows command; under what circumstancae, then, 
unless actually on parade, could they have been more criminally 
As to whether this evidence was brought forward vindictively, or not, 
however it may aftcct the character of the reporter, it can in no manner 
alter the case of the prisoner. 

• Adverting, then, to the evidence on the firsf charge, and the un- 

tenable ground taken for the recommendation of the Court, it must not 
create surprise that the Lieutenant-General desil'es that the sentence may 
be carried into execution ; and Licutcnai^ Edwards may think himself 
most fortunate, under all the circumstances of the case, that he has been 
subjected to a Oourt so leniently disposed. • * 

(Signed) ♦ ' G. T. Walker, 

* Lieut and Com.^n^Chie// 


BIRTHS, 

Angelo, the lady of Lieut. F., Light Car., of a son, at Kumaul, Cfct. 31. 

Allport, the lady of R., Esq., of a son, Calcutta, Dec. 20. 

sharnef, the lady of Capt. H., late Envoy to Siam, of a son, at T^fioy, Oct« 24. 

»lrd, the lady of tohn, Esq., of a son, Madras, Nov. Id. 

^ax, the lady of John, Esq., of a son, Bombay, Dec. 5. 
yCrommelin, the Hdy of Lieut. G. R., of a daughter, at ]VQraap<fre, Nov. 18. 
Dundas, the lady of Capt. G. G., of Artil.,*of a son, at Dum Dum, Dec. 4* 
Denniss, the lady of Capt. George G., «f Art!!., of a son, Dum Dum. Dec. 4« 

2 P 2 
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Births, Marriages, and Deaths, 


Dickson, the lady of Capt., 60th Rogt., of a son, at Mecinit. * Dec. 4. 

Durant, the lady of F. W., Esq., of a son, near Kishnaghiir. Dec. 22. 

Fleming, the %ly of R., Esq., Surg., of a son, Calcutta, Dec. 15. 

Ford, the lady of Henry S., Esq., Madras Artil., of a daughter, at Jaulnah, Dec. 1. 
Garreft, the lady of W. N.,£sq., Civ. Serv., of a daughter, atBurrisaul, Nov. 21. 
HendwSSn, the lady of J,, Esq., M.D., Surg., 39th regt., at Fort George, 
Dec. 17. « 

Hailes, the Iddy of Capt., of the Hon. Company’s Stud, ‘of a son, at Poonah, 

*■ Nov. ij. 

'Hewitt, the latly of Lieut. P. T., Nirain’s Service, of a son, Caji^utta, Dec. 12. 

James, the lady of Capt., C. B., Acl.-Sec. to Mflit. Board, of a jfQO, at Mazagon. 
Dec, 7. 

Johnson, the lady of Capt., Commis. at Bittoor, of a son, atCatropore, Dec. 7. 
Law, the lady of Capt., Artil., of a son, Bombay, Dec. 2. ' > • ' 

Lind, Bie lady of A. F., Esq., Civ. Serv., of a daughter, still-born, at Futtehpore, 
Dec. 14. 

Lyons, the lady of Capt. H., of a daughter, at Prospect Lodge, Bombay, Dec. 7. 
Marrett, |he lady of Major, 11th N. I., of a daughter, at Bcllary, D^c. 11. 
Maepherson, the lady of G. G^ Esq., of a daughter, at Baulcah, Nov. 24. 

Kott, the lady of Lieut. -Col.^ Comm, the 43d Reg., of a son, in Camp, at 
Kurrah, Nov. 26. 

Nicholson, tlie lady of S., Esq., of a daughter, at Calcutta, Dec. 6. 

Oliver, the lady of Capt. J., Siib.'Assist. to the Hon. C.’s Stud, of a daughter, 
at Berhampore, Nov. 19. 

O’Gormann, the lady of Lieut, 31st Foot, at Meerut, Dec. 11. 

Probyn, the lady of Lieut T., Pioneers, oC a daughter, at Poonah, Dec.* 11; 

Robinson, the lady of Capt, Hugh, Payma.ster, Nizam’s Ser\4ce, of a daughter, 
at E^Uchpore, Nov. 30. * 

Robinson, the lady of the Rev.Thos., CJ[iaplain to the Gov.-Gen., at Chowringhee, 
Nov. 27, 

Smallpafs, the lady of Capt J., Brig.-Maj., of a daughter, at Lucknow, 
Npv. 18. ^ 

Scott, « the lady’ of Lieut J, A., 1st Light Cav., ;of a son, at Mirzapore, 

' Nov. 18. . 

Smyth, the lady of D. Carmichael, Esq., Civil Service, 'of a daughter, at Cal- 
cutta, Nov. 27. 

Snodgrass, the lady of Major, As8ist-Coin.-Gen., of a daughter, at Poonah, 
Nov.*^ 13. 

Stuart, the lady of Charles, Esq., of a son, at Calcutta, Dec. 3. 

Satchwell, the lady of Capt., A8^st.-Com.-Gen., of a son, at Bareilly, Dec. .5. 

Vincent, the lady of John, Esq., 16th Queen’s Lancers, of a son, at Meerut, 

. Bef. 17. • 

Yibart, the lady of John, Esq,, Ht C. C. S., of a son, at Ahmedabad, 
Nov. li ^ 

Vri^o, tm lady of G., Esq*., of a da^gbt^r, at Calcutta, Dec. 25, 

'IFisc, the lady of G^Ck$e, E|tq., of a daughter, at Sulkea, Nov. 3. 

Wonder, the lady of W., Esq. of a son, at Calcutta, Nov. 21. 

Webber, the lahy of Major M., 34th reg., of a daughter, at Seetapore, Oude, 
•Nov. 11. ■ ( 

^Whitlock, the l|dy of G. S., Esq., 30th Foot, of a son, at C(dcutta,^ec, 5. ^ 

Welland, the lad^ of Capt., 23d reg., of a daughter, at Dharwar, Dec,. 21.. 

MARRIAGES. ' 

Bond,. A. M., Esq*., Civ. Serv., to Miss M. Salmond, daugbt^ of Capt. J. Sal« y, 
^ mond, at Penang, Octrl7. • 

Biddle, Capt. Artiu., to Miss Purton, at bangalore, Dec. 5. 
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Births, Marriages, and Di'alhs. 

]U'i£cIkl!uan, J., Ks*i., to IIsirriotL iMiiily, second (lani^hter of llic late PJajor J. 
Gcrnird, Bcng. N. 1., at Calcutla, Dec. 20. 

Cop|), H. W., Esq., to Medie, daughter of the late K. Staunt^^n, Esq.? Surg. 

Bcng. Estah., at Calcutta, Dec. 29. * 

Cumberlege, lacnt., 0th Extra N. 1., to Miss Lucy Cave, eldest daughter of 
Lieut.>Col. J. H. Cave, at Miillyo, Nov, 17. ^ • 

Edwards, Ens. W., .oth N. 1., to Miss Catolinc Roomc, eldest daughter of Major 
F. Roome, at Bombay, Nov. 20. • 

Gribble, H., Esq., Civ. Serv., to Miss Maria Marshall, daugly;cr of the latq 
Ralph Marshall, Es^., Coil iit]^ of Kerry, Delaud, at Calcutta, Dec. 5. 

Kirkland, Nugent, Esq., Civ. Sow., to Eliz. S. W. Wood, fifth daughter of 
Stair Wood, Esq., near Southampton, at Bombay, Nov. 27. 

Kirkpatrick, Re^. W., to Miss A. Fenwick, botli of Howrah, at Calcutta, 
Nov. 21. • 

Lardner, Lieut, and Adj. IL W., 50th Mad. N. J., to Miss Louisa Hart, at Afaii- 
galore, Nov. 21. 

Lewis, W. T., Esq,, Civ. Serv., to Miss Ncubonner, at Malacca, Nov. 6. 

M*Leod, Ddnald, Esq., to Miss Sarah M. Adams, at Calcutta, Dec. 

Macdonald, J. A., Lieut., Ikl Mad. \j. Cav., tj)^Sophia, third daughter of the 
late Thomas Cotton, Esq., of Chase Lodge, Kniield, at M.idras, Dec. 19. 
Pattulto, John, Esq., of the Penang Civ. Serv., to Miss Hare, eldest daughter of 
Dr. James Hare, Keng. Plstab., at Singapore, Oct. 9. 

Ronald, James, E.sq., As.sist.-Surg., to Mis.s Agnes M*Nair, youngest daughter 
of the late John M*Nair, Esq., of Glasgow, at Calcutta, Jau. 1. 

. , DEi^THS. 

Arrow, Lieut. Cbas., Brig, IMaj., Ki/am’s Army, at Ellichpore. 

Aslihurst, L^ut. Nathan, ddth Foot, at Secunderabad, Nov. 20, 

Bu.sh, Assist.'Surg., 4()th Foot, at Sccuqgcrabad, Dec. 7. 

Black, Capt. T. M., GHtli N. 1., at Seeinancc, in Marwar, Nov. 1C. 

Cook, J. H., Esq., at Scrampore, Dec. 3. »» 

Christian, Rev. Thos., app. by the Bishop Ilcber to a Mission among the Moun- 
taineers^^at Bhagulpore, Dec, 16. , ^ 

D’Souza, T., Esq., at Calcutta, Dec. 9. 

Downes, Clara Frances, wife of Thos., Esq., of Kishnagur, Assist.- Surg., at 
Penang, Nov. 3. 

Dunlop, Ens. W., 5th N. I., at Jubbulpore, Nov. 13. 

Dorin, W., Esq., Civ. Serv. at Calcutta, Dec. 26. ^ 

Irvine, Lieut. G. N., 29th N. L, near Neemuch, Dec- 2. 

Kennedy, Lieut., W. D. 6th Ext. N. L, at Calcutta, Dec. 3. 

Manak, G., Ksq^ aged.’)2, at Batavia, Oct.2. » ^ ^ 

Macdonald, Lieut:-Gol. A., (K. H.,} xAdk Gen. of II.M.’s Forces in India, aged 45, 
at Mirzaporc, Nov. 24. • 

Michie, H., Esq., Assist.-Surg., Botn^ayEstab., at£e.*i. May 10. 

Newton, CapL H., iProv. Maj. of Brig. tb*the Surat Div.(iqf the Avmy, at^^rat, ^ 
Nov. 17. ■ ' . ^ 

Neale, Daniel, Esq., Solicitor in the Supreme Cofurt of Judicature at Madras, 
Dec. 8. 

Piercy, £nai^^« R., ^th Ext. N. L, at Jubbulpore, Nov. 17. 

Somerville, N., £sq., of Edinburgh, at sea, Oct. 10. 

Josh, Eliza, the lady of J., Esq., aged 21, at Calcutta. Dec.- 19. 

Webb,^Lieut. J^n .Storey, Artill., at sea. • 

Wallace, Eliza Margaret, wife of .Capt. John, 46th NtL, eldest daughter of the 
late Daniel OTlaherty,* Esq., Surg., 46tii Foot, and niece to the Very Rev. th| 
Deans of Dublin and Ardagh, at Bd^auna, Nor. 26* 
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SHIPPING INTELLIGENCE. 


ARRIVALS FROM EASTERN PORTS. 

Date. Fort of Arrival. Sliip*8 Name. Commander. Place of Depart. Date. 

1828. " 1827-8. 

Apr. 28 'Oowps . . Bnokingfhamsbire Glasspoole China . . Dec. 18 
Apr. 28 Liverpool.. D. of Lancaster Hanpy .. Bengal .. Dec. 9 

Apr. 28 Dartuiouth Wavertree .. Short .. 'Singapore Nov. H 

Apr, 28 Downs Margaret •• M‘Corinack Cape Jan. ,3 

Apr. 30 Plymouth Larly Rowena . . Russel .. Ceylon .. Jan. 3 

Apr. 30 Lslc of Wight Minerva .. Probyn .. Bcngah .. Jan. 18 

May 1 Cowes .. Nautilus .. Nash .. China .. Dec. 25 

May 2 Start . . Kellie Castle . . Ladd . . China . . Dec. 25 

May 3 Liverpool .. Tigress .. Shcriffc .. Bengal .. Dec. 6 

May 3 Scilly .. Recovery .. Chapman .. Bomba}*’ .. Jan. 6 

May .5 Downs .. Malvina •• Murray .. Bombay Dec. 24 

May (5 Dartmouth CarabKan Blythe .. Bombay .. Jan. 18 

May 6 Liverpool.. Osprey .. Macgill .. Bengal .. Dec. 20 

May 7 Downs .. Farquharson .. Cruickshanks China •• 

May 7 Plastings .. Mulgravc *• Turner .. Mauritius Jan. 17 

May 9 Poole .. Protector .. Waugh .. Bengal .. Dec. 2 

May 10 Fowey .. Cambridge .. Barber •• Bengal .. Jan. 5 

May 10 Holyhead.. Turners .. Leader .. Bombay •• Jan. 13 

May 10 Dover Malay .. Davis .. Padang •• 

May 10 Dover .. Crown .. '*Kullman .. Cape .. PVb. 7 

May 12 Downs ' .. Lady M’Nagliten Faith .. Bengal .. Dec. 16 

May 12 Downs Kingston .. Bowen .. Bengal •• Jan. 14 

May 12 Torbay .. Luna Knox .• Cape .. Feb. 16 

May 12 Liverpool.. Welcome •**. Buchanan Bengal .. Jan. 1 

May 13 Weymouth Royal George . • Reynolds .• Bengal •• Dec. 9 

May 14 5)owns .. Ann .. Sly .. Mauritius Feb. 7 

May^2 Start .. Farquharson •• Cruickshanks China Jan. 14 

May 23' Plymouth • • St. David . . Richardson Bombay • • Jan. 15 

. ARRIVALS IN EASTERN FORTS. 

Date. Fort of Arrival. ' Sliip*s Name. Commander. Port of Depart. 

1827-8Sv» 


Dec. 9 

Bombay 


Tamar 

Leader * • 

Liverpool 

Dec. 13 

Bombay 


Gipse^ 

Quick 

Liverpool 

Dec. 27 

Bombay 


Sesostris . » 

Bourchier * • ^ 

London 

Dec^28 

Batavia 

*.. 

Bloxa 

Laming • • * 

London 

Dec. 

Bengal 


Jane i •• 

Jameson •. 

London 

Jan. 2 

China 

• • 

Milo * .. 

Winslow • • 

London 

Jan. 9 

B^igal 

• • 

Orient ^ 

White •• 

London 

Jan. 

Mad.'as 


Belle Alliance • • 

Hunter • * 

lA»ndon 


. DEPARTURES FROM EUROPE* 

Date. Port of Depart. Ship*sName. Commander. Deitination. 

’•1828. r ", 

Apr. 27 Gravesend •• Saucy Jock .. Kippenstall.* Bengal 

Apr. 30 Greenock •. Mary .. Dobson Bengal 

May 1 Gravesend • • Atlas • • Hunt • « * Mad. & Beng. 

May '2 Gravesend Edward Ctduon*. Hamlyn •• Maur.&Bengi 

3 Downs •• Augusta •• Giles •• China 
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Bate. 

11828. 

Port of Depart. 

Ship*s name. 

Commander. 

Destination. 

May .3 

Liverpool 


Pomona , . 

Highat 

Bnmbayi 

•^Idtavia 

May 6 

Plymouth 


Raymond 

Brooke • . 

May 6 

Greenock 

• • 

Crown 

Baird 

Bombay* 

May 6 

Liverpool 

• • 

Chieftain 

Blair 

Beng^ * 

May 7 

Downs 

• • 

Darius , • . 

Hunter 

Ceylon & Beng. 

May 7 

Downs 


SeppingH 

Pi ince of Orange 

Loader 

Maiir.& Ceylon 

May 10 

Leith 


Jamieson . . 

Bombay ^ 

May 12 

Downs 


Alice 

Todd 

^’ew45. Wales* 

May 12 

Downs 


Prince George ^ . 
Mountaineer 

Andrew 

\ew S. Wales 

May 12 

Downs 

• 

Canney 

Bombay 

May 12 

Downs 


Rose 

Marquis 

Mad. & Beng. 

May 13 

Greenock 


Minerva 

Watson 

Bengal 

May 13 

Liverpool 


Fairy 

Welhiirn . . 

Bengal 

May 13 

Portsmouth 


Prince Regent . . 

Hosinan 

Mud. & Beng. 

May 14 

Portsmouth 


Isabella 

Fox 

Bombay 

May 1.5 

Portsmouth 


Juliana 

Tarhult 

Mad. & Beng. 

May 15 

Liverpool 


Isabella 

Leeds 

Chinn 

May 16 

Downs 


Royal George • . 

Wilson 

Bombay 

May 17 

Gravesend 


Amity 

•Gray 

Ceylon 

May 18 

Liverpool 


Richard 

Greaves 

Mauritius 

May 18 

Dow ns 

• • 

Diamond . • 

Clarke • . 

Bengal 

May 18 

Liverpool 

• # 

John Taylor 

Atkinson 

Bcng.al 

May 18 

Liverpool 

• 4 

Herculean 

GauKon 

Bengal 

May 19 

Liverpool 

• • 

Scipio 

Petrie 

Penang 

May 20 

Liverpool 


St. George 

Swainston .. 

Bengal 

May 20 

Gravesend 


Roxburgh Castle 

Denny 

Mad. & Beng. 

May 20 

•Gravesend 

« 4 

Hercules^ 

Vaughan , . 

Mad. & Beng. 

May 21 

Downs 

• 4 

Lord Lyndoeb . • 

Beadle 

Mad. & Beng. 

May 22 

Downs 

• 4 

Marchioness of Ely 

Mangles 

Bengal 

May 22 

Downs 


Malcolm 

Kyles 

Mad. & Beng. 

May 23 

Gravesend 


Asia . , 

Balderston • . 

Bengal 

May 23 

Gravesend 


Bride ♦ . 

Brown 

Cape & Bomb. 


Genkbaji^ List of rASSENOEUs* 

Passengers Homewards.,^ 

By the Buckinghamshire, from China ; — Lieut, H. Mortimer, Mad. 4^1* ; I* 
Prince, Esq., President of Singapore; P. Y, Lindsay^ £sq., Beng. Clril ^r., and 
wife ; Crawford M*Leod, H. T. Goode, and James Watt, Esqrs. ; Miss Emma 
Abbott, and three servants. * 

By the Waverttee, from Batavia: — ^Lieut. M’Dowall, Hon. €omp.*s Maijne^ 
and Mr. James Lowry. I * 

By the Minerva, from Bengal : — Lieut. -Cofs. Bird, Beng. N. 1., a^ Becher, 
loth Beng. L. Cav. ; Capts. Buckley, 3th Bcng. L. Cav., and Curetoi^ 16th Lan.; 
G. Ward and Ross; D. Mangles, Esq., Hon. Comp. ’s ^vil Ser?; W. ]®ers. 
Esq., merchant; Mr. R. W. Walters, Hon. Comp.*8*Marin^e ; Mr.^. L. Masters, 
G. and W. Warde, E. and C. Cureton, M. Collier, M, J. Vibaat, J. Shaw, and 
j,H. Clarke ; Mesdames Warde, Fane, Bird, Becher, and Cureton ; Misses S. 
!M. and J. C. Fane, P. Bird, H. Becher, A. Cureton, M. A. Gordon, F. and M.« 

F. C, and £. G. Begbie, and Fane, (bonf at sea, March 
/l^th, 1828 twelve servants, fifty-four invalids, two charter-party passengers, 
and three chUdry. / f a , 

* By the Lat^ Rowena, from Ceylon — Major Bourchjpr, Rdyal Artil.; Capts. 
Vaughan, Row Artil., Ward and family ;*£ngineer8 Kemp and wife, 83d Foot;t 
and Franchill and family, 1st Ceylon R^. ; Capt. G. Steward and wife ; Lieut 
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General List of Passengers. 

Dillon, Royal Stiiff Corps ; J. C. Porbes, Esq., Civil Ser.; tev. W. Siithorbind, 
Wesleyan Missionar)’-, and daughter; Miss Franchil, Mrs. Andrews, ten invalids, 
and o^e servant. 

By the A'iiwA’k#, from China : — Mr. Just, watchmaker. 

By the Washington^ from China : — Mr. D. S. Lyons, of Baltimore. 

By th^Alc/AV Castle, from China : — fapt.T. W. Leech, wife, and five children, 
from St Helepa ; and Mr. Purvis. 

. By tht Recovery/, from Bombay : — Cols. Sandwitli and WhitehiU ; Major 
Lon^; (^ptsj^ Hardy and Rose, of the Hon. Comp.’s Marine; Mesdames 
Dunlop, Baillic, WhitehiU, and Dn^'is ; Misses Williams, Dunlop, Baillie, Leie:h- 
ton, Wooler,* WhitehiU, Wedderburn, and F. Brown; Masters Grant, 11. Baillie, 
J, Wcdderbnrn, and Hardy ; and eight servants. 

By the Cambrian, from Bombay: — Liciit.-Col. Pearce; ilaH)rs Godly and 
Moncrietf ; Capts. Tjawrence, W'allace, and Holmes ; Dr. Rickards ; Mesdames 
Col. Pearce and dervis; Misses Pearce, M. Jervis, and R, Jervis; Masters 
Pearce and W. Jervis. 

By the Malvina, from Bombay : — Lients. Carney and M’Dermott ; Messrs, 
Luykin Sharp, (died at sea,) Aldcrton, and A. Collins. ' 

By the Protector, from Bengal and Madras : — Capts. J. Grant, .'Jd Bnifs, and 
J. F. Fenton, Hon. Comp.’s Ser.; Lieiits. II. N. Noble, E. Horne, and H. J. 
Williams; Doctors T. Bell, R. N., and A. Campbell, M. D. ; Mr. T. Williams, 
Hon. Corap.*s Scr. ; 11. Rogers, J. Russell, T. Wheatley, and J. 1C. Scott, Esq., 
Civil Ser. ; Masters L. Gwalkin, D. Armstrong, H. Noberly, Russel, and R. 
Kinncrslcy; Mesdames G. Russel, Gwatkin, Kinnersley, and Monro; Misses 
Noble, M. Gwatkin, M. Monro, Elliotts, Paske, and A. Pugh. Ten servants. 

By the Cambridge, from Batavia : — Ma. Donovan, merchant. 

By the Cambridge, from India Lieut.' Cols. Hopper 4 Bcng. Artil., (left at the 
Cape,) with wife and daughter, Baines, Beng. Ser., (left at St. Helena,) Bower, 
C.B., and Schnell, C, B. ; Majors Sho^jfers, Bcng. Scr,, and Crole, Assi»t.-Dep.- 
Ccm.-Gov.-Gen. ; Capls. C. Bertrand, Finnaeome, atxl Akenside, 14th veg., 
Webste^44th reg., Polwbele, Mad. Artil., .and IVyilie, Mad. Inf.; Lieut. Bolton, 
13th Dr^.; J. Carnegie, Esq., Beng. Cbil Scr. ; Mc.^srs. Morrison, Mansball, 
Kefi, and Briggs ; Master P. Derval ; Mesdames Col. Boyd, and thi^c children ; 
Col. IVataon, Gapts. Bertrand, Henderson, and three ciiildi-en, ami Schnell ; 
Misses Watson, Schnell, and Payne ; forty-five iiiValidsr, and seven servants. 

By the A'wg-jfow, from Bengal Capts. .Ogilvey, Royals, and J. Barclay, Beng, 
Cav.; Lieut. D. Ogilvey, Berig, N, I.; J, Fallowficld, Esq., Surg. Ben. Kstab. ; 
J. Esq., Civil Ser. ; J. Castell, J. O. Owen, T. D. Bainbridgc, and C. 

Tait, (died at sea, April 6ui,) Esqrs. ; Mrs. Barclay, twelve children^ and five 
servl^lts. ^ 

By the Ladi^ M*Naghlen, from Bengal Capt. Stainforth, Cav., and wife ; 
Rei. JV. Frazer, *J. Wf Wybanlt, and C. Goddard, Esqrs.; Masters J. Stainfortli, 
R. Frazer, and E. Bradford; Mesdaljes Major Wrottesley imd Stainforth ; 
Misses W^ttesley, Stainforth, l4azer, A. Stewart^and £. VFarlow; and six 
servants. \ v i 



To Correspondents. t 

We are ohliged to defer the notice of the Second Part of Mr^ 
Pickards s Work on India, till onr next. 
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